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&c.  &c.  &c. 

My  Lord, 

Thr  following  work  being  principally  intended 
to  assist  the  labors  of  the  classical  student,  I  have  been  in-  * 
doced  to  ask  permission  to  inscribe  this  Yolame  to  your 
Lordship,  from  an  opinion  that  its  motive,  as  well  as  its  ob- 
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advantage  to  the  public,  is  the  fervent  wish  of,  my  Lord, 

Your  Lordship's  most  faithful 

and  most  humble  Servant, 

JOHN  ROBINSON. 


PREFACE. 


The  adTanteges  of  claMical  learaiiig  are  lo  great,  and  lo 
gmerally  acknowledged,  as  to  preclode  tbe  neceisity  of  di»> 
cosaiDg  the  qaettion,  whether  tbe  stody  of  the  Greek  and 
Roman  languages  oogfat  to  form  a  part  of  the  education  of 
yoBth.  Besidefl  acqnaintmg  himself  with  the  oral  cnitoma 
and  the  written  laws  of  his  own  conntry,  the  lawyer  ought 
to  investigate  the  institutions  of  ancient  legislators,  that 
he  may  be  able  to  compare  them  with  each  other,  and  to 
appreciate  their  wisdom,  or  to  maA  theb  imperfections. 
The  laws  of  Draco,  of  Solon,  and  Lycubous,  will  depict 
the  manners  of  the  age,  and  portray  the  noes  of  tbe  Athe- 
nians and  Spartans ;  and  the  punishments  denounced  against 
crimes  will  enable  him  to  trace  the  aberratf  ens  of  the  human 
heart.  By  comparing  the  Civil  €k>viRNif but  of  Athbns 
and  Sparta  with  the  British  constitution,  the  fotore  states- 
Man  vrill  find  abundant  reason  to  rejoice  that,  ia  this  land  of 
liberty,  despotism  and  anarchy  are  alike  anknown.  To  trace 
the  knowledge  of  a  Creator  from  the  earliest  ages ;  to  per- 
ceive the  Cunt  image  of  a  Redeemer  in  the  victims  and  obla- 
tions offered  by  the  heathen  world ;  to  compare  false  oracles 
with  the  prophecies  of  a  true  religion ;  to  understand  several 
passages  of  holy  writ ;  requires  that  the  divine  should  be  well 
with  the  customs  and  manners  of  ancient  Greece. 
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Such  being  the  value  and  importance  of  classical  learning, 
every  attempt  to  facilitate  and  promote  its  acquisition  cannot 
be  unacceptable  to  the  friends  of  literature  and  of  the  human 
race.  It  appeared  to  the  compiler  of  the  following  pages  that 
a  work  on  the  Antiquities  of  Greece,  which  might  serve  as  a 
companion  to  Dr.  Adam's  very  useful  book  on  Roman  Anti- 
quitieSy  was  still  a  desideratum.  Impressed  with  this  idea, 
he  commenced,  and  has  executed,  the  present  performance. 

He  acknowledges  himself  very  much  indebted  to  the  Archa- 
ologia  Graca  of  Archbishop  Potter,  which  he  has  made  the 
basis  of  his  work>  but  which  he  has  divested  of  the  historical 
and  mythological  digressions,  and  of  the  long  quotations  from 
the  Greek  and  Roman  classics,  with  which  it  is  encumbered. 
He  has  also  made  great  use  of  the  Travels  of  Anacharsis  by 
the  Abb6  Barthelemi,  of  the  Antiquitates  Gracorum  Sacra  of 
Lakemacher,  and  of  the  Antiquitates  Graca  of  Lambert  BoSf 
enriched  with  the  notes  of  Frederic  Leisner ;  and  he  has  occar 
sionally  consulted  the  Dissertations  on  the  Greeks  by  De  Pauw. 
The  second  book,  however,  on  the  Civil  Government  of 
Sparta  was  chiefly  compiled  from  Cragius's  work,  De  Re- 
publicA  Laced(tmoniorum. 

At  first,  it  was  intended  to  have  extended  the  enquiries  to 
the  manners  and  customs  of  the  several  states  of  Greece,  and 
especially  to  those  of  Athens,  Sparta,  Thebes,  Rhodes,  and 
Macedon ;  but  the  difficulty  of  obtaining  the  necessary  mate- 
rials obliged  the  compiler  to  relinquish  a  part  of  his  design, 
and  to  limit  himself  chiefly  to  Athens  and  Sparta.  There  is, 
however,  perhaps,  no  great  reason  for  regretting  this  abandon- 
ment of  a  part  of  his  original  plan.  ''  The  Athenians  and 
Lacedaemonians  were,  properly  speaking,  the  only  original 
nations  in  Greece;  and  all  tlie  others  could  only  be  consi- 
dered as  shades,  partaking,  more  or  less,  of  these  two  princi- 
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pal  colors.  The  inhabitants  of  Crete,  Melos,  Rhodes,  Mega- 
riSf  Messenia,  and  some  parts  of  Peloponnesus,  imitated  the 
customs  of  Sparta ;  while  the  other  Greeks  of  Earope  adopted 
in  general  the  modes  and  civil  institutions  of  Athens,  unless 
where  local  circumstances  occasioned  some  deviation,  too 
trifling  to  excite  a  general  interest"  An  account  of  the  man- 
ners and  customs  of  Sparta  is  certainly  necessary  in  a  work  of 
this  nature ;  and  it  affords  matter  of  surprise,  that  Potter, 
Bos,  and  other  writers  who  have  treated  on  Grecian  Antiqui- 
ties, should  have  scarcely  noticed  those  of  so  considerable 
and  pecaliar  a  state  as  Lacedasmon. 

The  author  commits  himself  and  his  performance  to  the 
judgment  of  a  candid  and  discerning  public.  If  he  shall  be 
ffioagfat  to  have  supplied  what  was  wanting,  and  to  have  ren- 
dered his  work  more  generally  useful,  and  more  easily  acces- 
rible  to  the  classical  student,  than  the  writings  of  those  who 
have  preceded  him  on  the  same  subject,  he  shall  have  attained 
object,  and  shall  consider  his  labor  as  well  bestowed. 


Before  concluding  this  pre&ce,  it  would  be  unpardonable 
and  ungenerous  not  to  acknowledge  that,  for  the  plan  and 
arrangement  of  the  Arclutohgia  Grata,  he  is  indebted  to  the 
learned  and  ingenious  Dr.  Mavor  of  Woodstock,  whom  ho 
feds  proud  to  call  his  friend. 
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TO  THE  SECOND   EDITION. 


In  the  present  edition,  this  work  has  received  considerable 
additions  and  improvements ;  and  it  has  been  so  much  en- 
larged by  extracts  from  Potter,  Lakemacher,  and  others  who 
have  treated  on  Grecian  Antiquities,  as  to  be  rendered  moie 
valuable  to  the  student  than  in  the  manner  in  which  it  at  first 
appeared.  Indeed,  it  is  apprehended  that  the  works  of 
Archbishop  Potter  and  Lambert  Bos,  on  the  subject,  contain 
nothing  of  importance  which  will  not  be  found  in  the  present 
publication ;  and  that  the  present  work  comprises  much  use- 
ful matter  which  is  not  to  be  'found  in  these  writers,  nor,  as 
far  as  the  author  knows,  in  any  other  single  publication  on 
Grecian  Antiquities. 

The  classical  authorities,  which,  in  the  former  edition,  were 
incorporated  with  the  text,  are  placed  at  the  foot  of  each 
page.  This,  it  is  expected,  will  be  found  an  improvement, 
inasmuch  as  it  will  render  the  book  more  uniform,  as  well  as 
more  easy  to  the  student,  by  obviating  the  diflSculties  which  a 
frequent  recurrence  to  the  authorities  must  necessarily  occa- 
sion, and  by  preventing  his  attention  from  being  drawn  to 
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them,  rather  than  directed  to  the  sobject-matter  itself.  At 
the  same  time,  he  can  notice  the  aathorities  with  at  least  as 
much  facility  as  if  they  had  been  placed  at  the  end  of  the 
passages  to  which  they  refer;  and  if  reqaisite,  they  will 
equally  enable  him  to  consult  the  authors  themselves,  to 
whom  the  referencds  are  given.  -         ' 

The  outs,  which  accompany  this  edition,  wiU  tend  greatly 
to  illustrate  several  of  the  subjects  treated  of  in  the  work. 

In  shorty  it  is  hoped  that  the  work,  in  its  present  improved 
stale,  will  be  found  a  useful  assistant  to  the  classical  student. ' 
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A  BRIEF  HISTORY 


OF  THE 


GRECIAN    STATES. 


CHAP.  I. 

The  fahulaus  and  heroic  Ages ;  containing  the  Hiitory  of  the 
ancient  Kingdoms  of  Sicyon,  Argos,  Attua,  Bcsotia,  Arcadia, 
Thessafy,  Corinth,  and  Sparta. 

Ancient  Greece,  previously  to  its  extension  by  colonies  and 
conquests,  was  bounded  on  the  north  by  Macedonia  and  Thrace^ 
on  the  east  by  the  ^gean,  on  the  south  by  the  Cretan,  and  on  the 
west  by  the  Ionian  sea,  and  comprehended  a  tract  of  territory  con- 
sisting of  three  hundred  and  eighty  miles  from  north  to  south,  and 
three  hundred  and  ten  from  east  to  west.  It  contained  the  fol- 
lowing kingdoms: — in  Peloponnesus,  Sicyon,  Argos,  Messeniai 
Corinth,  Achaia  Propria,  Arcadia,  and  Laconia  ;  in  Gntcia  Pro* 
prioy  Attica,  Megara,  Boeotia,  Locris,  Epicnemidia,  Doris,  Pho- 
ciSf  Ozolsea,  and  ^tolia ;  in  Epirus  were  the  Molossians,  Am- 
philocbians,  Cassiopseans,  Dryopians,  Chaonians,  Thesprotians, 
Almenians,  and  Acamanians ;  and  in  Thessalu,  the  Thessalians, 
Estiotees,  Pelaseians,  Magnesiaiis,  and  Phthiotians.  But  the 
most  considerabie  kingdoms  were  Argos,  Attica,  Thebes,  and 
Sparta. 

Greece  was  called  Hellas  by  the  natives.  The  inhabitants  were 
denominated  Hellenes,  and  by  the  poets,  Danai,  Pelasgi,  Argir 
or  Argci,  Achi^i,  &c. 


Section  I. 

Sicyon^ 

Sicyon,  situated  on  the  northern  coast  of  Peloponnesus,  which 
has  been  since  called  the  bay  of  Corinth,  was  bounded  on  the  west 

Amiiq.  ^  Gr.  c 
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by  the  province  of  Acliaij,  and  on  the  east  b;  the  lallimus  wliich 
y,  p  joins  tlie  peninsula  to  the  continent.  Though  a  small,  it 
'-.„'  was  the  most  ancient  kingdom  in  Greece,  and  was  founded 
by  xEgialeus,  who  was  its  first  king.  The  Greelts  mention 
tweuty-aix  sovereigns,  who  adorned  this  small  country  with  tem- 
ples, altars,  images  of  the  goda,  and  statues  of  themselves,  but  who 
performed  no  actions  worthy  of  particular  notice. 


Argos. 

Akgob,  which  was  Hometimes  called  Argolis,  was  situated  in 
the  noith-east  part  of  Peloponnesus,  and  was  bounded  on  the  east 
by  the  gulphs  of  Saron  and  Argos,  on  the  north  by  Sicyon  or 
Achaia  Propria,  on  the  west  by  Arcadia,  and  on  the  south  by 
Laconia. 

On  the  banks  of  the  river  Inachus,  which  was  so  called  from 
Inachus  the  first  king,  was  situated  the  metropolis,  denominated 
also  Inachus.  in  this  city  was  the  lower  of  ljras»,  in  which  Da- 
nai^  being  confined  by  her  father,  was  seduced  by  Jupiter,  who 
changed  himself  into  a  shower  of  gold.  It  was  also  remarkable 
for  its  tine  breed  of  horseft. 

This  kingdom   was  founded  by  Inachus,  who  was  con- 


B.C. 


of  Occt 


B.C.  , 

1044. 


IH^fi     i^o^P^'^^y  wil^  Abraham,  and  the  supposed  son  ( 

uus  and  Telliys.  The  Argian  sovereigns  were  the  Api- 
sidie,  or  descendants  of  Apis;  the  J'elopida?,  derived  from  Pe- 
lops;  and  the  Heraclidw,  or  snccessois  of  Hercules. 
These  reigns  extended  lo  more  than  eight  hundred  years, 
md  terminated  in  a  republic. 

Apollo  being  irritated  by  the  conduct  of  the  daughter  of  Croto- 
pus,  a  king  of  Argos,  sent  a  monster  which  tore  the  children  from 
the  bosoms  of  the  mothers,  and  destroyed  them.  The  monster 
was  killed  by  Coroebus  ;  and  this  action  still  moreirritated  Apollo, 
who  sent  a  plague  into  the  country.  On  this  the  oracle  being 
consulted,  answered,  "  Take  a  tripod,  and  where  it  shall  fall 
build  a  temple  to  the  god.''  The  tripod  was  procured,  carried  in 
procession,  and  fell  at  Delplii,  where  a  temple  was  erected,  and 
tile  plague  ceased. 

Dan^iiis,  the  tenth  king  of  Argos,  being  compelled  lo  give  his 
fifty  daughters  in  marriage  to  the  fifty  sons  of  his  brother  jEgyplus, 
conmianded  them  to  kill  their  husbands  on  the  night  of  their  nup- 
tials. I'orty-nine  of  them  obeyed  the  injunction  ;  and  Hypcrmne- 
atru  alone  saved  her  husband  Lynceus.  The  forty-nine  sisters  are 
said  to  be  condemned,  in  the  infernal  regions,  to  till  with  water  a 
vessel  that  is  pierced  with  innumerable  holes,  which  let  it  out  ai 
fast  as  it  is  poured  in. 
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Perteos,  the  too  of  Dame,  wm  put  with  his  mother  into  a 
chest,  and  committed  to  the  mercy  of  the  waves.  Jupiter,  how- 
ever, conveyed  them  in  safety  to  the  ishiiid  of  Seriphus,  where  the 
king  Polydectes  became  enamoured  of  Danae,  to  whom  he  would 
have  offered  violence,  if  he  had  not  been  prevented  by  Perseus. 
Enraged  at  this  opposition,  Polydectes,,  that  he  might  at  once  be 
rev€Dged  and  free  himself  from  him,  commanded  Perseus  to  fetch 
from  Africa  the  head  of  the  Gorgon  Medusa,  of  whom  the  sight 
alone  changed  into  stone  those  who  looked  upon  her.  He  obeyed, 
and  on  his  return  delivered  Andromeda,  the  daughter  of  a  Phoeni- 
cian king,  from  a  sea-monster,  and  married  her.  Being  arrived  at 
Seripfaus,  he  found  that  his  mother,  and  Dictys  the  brother  of  the 
king,  had  been  obliged  to  take  refuge  in  a  sanctuary,  to  avoid  the 
brutal  violence  of  Polydectes.  He  turned  on  him  the  horrid 
Gorgon's  head,  changed  him  and  his  accomplices  into  stones,  and 
placed  Dictys  on  the  throne  of  the  island.  Perseus  then  went 
with  his  mother  Danae,  and  his  wife  Audromeda,  to  Argos,  of 
which  he  obtained  tlie  sovereignty. 

Alcmene,  the  wife  of  Amphitryon,  was  deceived  by  Jupiter, 
who,  in  rendering  her  mother  of  Hercules,  prolonged  a  night  to 
three  times  its  ordinary  length.  Hercules  commenced  his  labors 
after  a  fit  of  phrenzy,  in  which  he  murdered  his  wife  Megara  and 
his  twelve  children. 

Bj  force  Thyestes  dishonored  the  wife  of  his  brother  Atreus, 
the  seventeenth  king  of  Argos,  who,  in  return,  served  up  to  him, 
at  an  entertainment,  the  flesh  of  his  own  son. 

Agamemnon  was  reckoned  the  most  powerful  prince  in  Greece, 
and  commanded  the  Grecian  army  at  the  siege  of  Troy.  He 
sacrificed  his  daughter  Iphigenia,  and  was  murdered  by  his  cousin 
iE^sthaa  and  his  wife  Qytemnestra ;  but  his  death  was  avenged 
by  bis  son  Orestes. 


Sbction  hi. 

Attica. 

Attica  was  situated  on  the  north  coast  of  the  gulpb  of  Saron  : 
it  was  bounded  on  the  west  by  Megara,  mount  Cithaeron,  and  part 
of  Beeocia ;  on  the  north  by  the  Euripic  gulph,  now  Siretto  de 
Negrt^xmie,  and  by  the  rest  of  Boeotia;  and  on  the  east  by  the 
Eoropns.  It  eitendod  ia  length  about  sixty  miles,  and  in  breadth 
about  fifty-six. 

This   kingdom  is  generally  allowed  to  have  been  founded  by 
Cecrops  an  Egyptian,  who  lad  into  Attica  a  colony  from   ^  q 
fk€  oKMiths  of  the  Nile.     He  built  the  city  of  Athens,  dei-    ^^^' 
lied  J npiter,  instituted  marriage,  which  he  rendered  a  sa-  ?* 
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cted  union,  and  forbade  to  sacrifice  any  living  animal  to  ibe  godi. 
Pnndion,  the  cightli  Athenian  sovereign,  was  deprived  of  his  king- 
dom by  llie  sous  of  Metioti,  who  did  not  long  enjuy  wliut  ihey  hid 
so  unjustly  obtained,  1  lie  Athenian  sovereignty  devolved  on 
^geus,  u-)iu,  though  twice  married,  had  nu  children  ;  on  which 
account  he  was  frequently  rallied  by  his  brother  Pallas,  who  had 
fifty  sons  and  fifty  daughters.  Piqued  at  these  pleasantries, 
£geua  consulted  tl»e  oracle,  which  directed  him  to  have  no  inter- 
conrse  with  any  woman.  Astonished  at  this  method  of  procuring 
children,  he  asked  the  advice  of  Pitlheus,  king  of  Troezen,  who 
was  famous  for  his  skill  in  expounding  oracles.  "  The  oracie," 
said  this  interpreter,  "  speaks  of  women;  but  I  have  a  daughter 
who  is  a  virgin  :  marry  her,  and  you  will  soon  be  convinced  of  the 
true  meaning  of  the  god."  To  this  proposition  j^geus  agreed  ; 
and,  by  this  marriage,  he  had  the  celebrated  Theseus. 

Theseus  cleared  the  country  of  robbers  and  monsters,  and  freed 
it  from  foreign  slavery.  The  Athenians  having  barbarously  mur- 
dered Androgeus,  ihe  son  of  Minos,  king  of  Crete,  were  obliged 
to  send  every  year  to  Crete  seven  youths  and  seven  maidens,  viho 
were  thrown  to  be  devoured  by  the  Minotaur,  which  was  a  mon- 
'  ster  half  a  man  and  half  a  bull,  the  offspring  of  the  lascivious 
and  unnatural  passion  of  Pasiphae.  Theseus  embarked  for  Crete 
to  combat  the  Minotaur,  who  was  shut  up  in  a  labyrinth,  from  the 
windings  of  which  it  was  almost  impossible  to  escape,  fie  re- 
ceived from  Ariadne,  Ihe  daughter  of  Minos,  who  had  fallen  in 
love  widi  him,  a  clue  nf  thread  which  conducted  him  ibruugh  all 
tlie  windings  of  the  lubyrinth  ;  and,  having  slain  the  Minotaur,  he 
returned  in  triumph  to  Athens,  j^gcus  had  given  to  the  pilot  of 
the  ship  in  which  his  son  embarked,  a  black  and  a  white  sail,  with 
directions  to  hoist  the  latter  on  their  return,  if  Theseus  was  suc- 
cessful. Through  an  excess  of  joy  for  the  success  of  the  voyage, 
this  iiijuncliun  was  forgotten;  and  /Egeus,  who  had  asceuded  a 
rock  to  observe  the  return  of  his  son,  seeing  the  black  sail,  threw 
himself  into  the  sea,  which  from  him  received  the  name  of  JEge&a. 
Theseus,  having  become  king  by  the  death  of  his  father,  divided 
the  people  iuto  three  classes;  nobles,  laborers,  and  artisans.  He 
enacted  laws,  established  magistrates,  and  retained  no  other  part 
of  the  royal  authority  than  the  command  of  the  army.  Notwith- 
standing his  many  public  and  private  virtues,  he  fell  a  sacritice  to 
the  inconstancy  of  Ihe  people,  and  suffered  banishment  by  ostra- 
cism, a  mude  of  judgniiuit  he  had  himself  instituted. 

Cudrus  was  tiie  laM  king  ofAtheui.  During  his  reign,  the 
Doriuns  and  HeracHdie,  having  regained  all  Peloponnesus,  en- 
croached on  Ihe  Attic  territory.  The  Delphic  oracle  declared 
Uiat  ihiy  should  finally  prevail,  if  they  abstained  from  injuring  the 
person  of  ihe  Athenian  king.  C-drns,  being  informed  of  tliis, 
disguised  huiiself  iu  the  habit  of  a  peataikt,  proceeded  tg  the  cauip 
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of  tbe  enemjy  and,  ioiuUing  one  of  tlie  soldiers,  was  slain  by  him 
iu  comliat.  Tbe  next  day,  tbe  Athenians  sent  to  demand  their 
king ;  and  the  Dorians  and  Heraclids,  despairing  of  success,  sus* 
peuded  all  farther  hostilities.  I'be  inimitable  excellence  of  Codrua 
waa  so  much  venerated  by  tbe  people,  that  they  considered  no 
man  worthy  of  succeeding  bim,  uid  therefore  abolished  royalty, 
B.  C.  lOOy. 


Section  IV. 
Baotia  and  Thebes. 

BoeoTiA  was  bounded  on  the  east  by  the  mountain  Cithftron, 
which  separated  it  from  Attica ;  on  the  north  by  the  strait  of 
Euripus,  now  called  the  Negroponie ;  on  the  west  by  the  king« 
dom  of  Phocis ;  and  on  the  south  by  the  gulpb  of  Corinth. 

Tbe  air  of  this  country  was  so  thick  as  to  have  an  influence  on 
the  inhabitants,  who  were  not  remarkable  for  vivacity.  In  Boeotia 
were  the  atraits  of  Thermopylae,  which  derived  their  name  from 
the  hot  waters  in  that  neighbourhood,  and  which  were  not  mora 
than  twenty-five  feet  m  br^tli ;  and  the  cave  of  Trophonitis,  into 
whicJi  whoever  entered  laughed  no  more  during  hid  life, 

Cadmus  founded  the  kingdom  of  Thebes,  in  which  the  monar* 
chical  form  of  government  was  more  despotic  than  in  any    o  n 
other  of  the  Grecian  states.     This  prince  is  said  to  have    iIaq 
been    of   Phoenician   extraction ;    and    he    is    universally 
allowed  to  have  introduced  into  Greece  the  knowledge  of  alpha- 
betic writing.     To  him  are  ascribed  sixteen  letters  of  the  Greek 
alphabet ;    but  as  the  order,  names,  and  form  of  those  characters 
greatly  correspond  with  the  Phoenician,  it  seems  very  probable 
that  the  Greek  letters  were  formed  from  the  Phoenician,  and  that 
CadoMis  did  not  invent,  but  copy  them.     He  is  also  said  to  btve 
tayght  the  people  navigation  and  commerce,  the  method  of  culti- 
vating the  vine,  and  the  art  of  working  and  forging  metals.     He 
built  the  city  of  Thebes,  the  walls  of  which  were  raised  by  the 
sound  of  the  lute  of  Amphion. 

An  oracle  bad  predicted  that  the  son  of  king  Laius,  and  of  Jo* 
casta  his  consort,  should  kill  his  father.  Laius,  to  preserve  his 
ovm  life,  exposed  his  son,,  who  was  brought  up  by  some  shepherds 
who  found  him,  and  nho  called  him  CEdipus,  from  his  feet  having 
been  bored  that  he  might  be  hung  upon  a  tree.  Being  arrived  at 
maturity,  he  killed  by  accident  his  father,  whom  he  did  not  know. 
He  then  went  to  Thebes,  where  he  married  his  mother  Jocasta, 
aad  expounded  the  famous  enigma  of  the  sphinx — "  What  animal 


is  that,  wbich  walks  on  four  legs  in  the  morning,  on  two  during 
the  dby,  and  on  three  in  the  evening  i"    He  answered — '^  Man. 
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Kleocles  ami  Polynines  were  the  iinliapp;  fruit  of  this  incesliioiis 
maniage.  As  soon  !is  (Kdipiis  was  apprised,  by  a  fatal  irain  of 
cnlnmilies,  of  his  parricide  and  incest,  he  became  distracted,  tore 
out  liis  own  eyes,  and  died  miserably ;  and  his  wife  and  mutlier 
Jocasta  hanged  herself.  Etcocles  and  Polyntces,  hating  each 
other  frum  their  cradles,  combuted  beneath  the  walls  of  'i'hebes, 
and  fell  by  each  other's  swgril.  Wearied  with  these  catastrophes, 
the  Uceolians  abDli§hed  royalty  about  three  hundred  years  after  th« 
kingdom  bad  been  founded  by  CadniuB. 


Arcadia. 

Arcadia,  which  is  said  to  have  derived  its  name  from  Areas, 
the  son  of  Jupiter  and  Calisto,  was  situated  in  the  centre  of  Pelo- 
ponnesus, having  Ells  on  the  west,  Argolis  on  the  east,  Laconia 
and  Messenia  on  the  south,  and  Sicyoii  and  Corinth  on  the  north, 
lliis  country  afforded  excellent  pasturage  for  flocks  and  herds, 
and  was  remarkable  fur  the  tuneful  strains  of  its  shepherds,  who 
were  superior  to  all  others  in  their  pastoral  performances,  and  iti 
the  sweetness  of  their  vocal  and  instrumental  music.  In  the  lake 
Slymphalis  was  a  kind  of  fowl,  which  were  called  the  Stymphalian 
birds,  and  which  increased  to  such  size  and  number,  that  they 
darkened  the  beams  of  the  sun  at  noon,  and  greatly  infested  this 
territory.  Here  was  the  river  Styx,  famous  for  the  coldness  of  its 
waters,  which  chilled  to  death  those  who  drank  of  it,  and  which 
were  of  so  corrosive  a  nature,  that  they  consumed  iron  and  brass  : 
it  was  feigned  by  the  poets  to  be  the  river  of  hell,  by  which  if  any 
of  the  gods  swore,  and  afterwards  broke  bis  oath,  h^was  deprived 
of  his  divinity,  and  of  the  use  of  nectar  during  one  hundred  years. 
D  Q  The  kingdom  of  Arcadia  was  founded  by  Pefasgus,  who 
.  J.q'  is  supposed  to  have  been  contemporary  with  Cecrops,  and 
to  have  emigrated  from  Egypt.  The  regal  goveninient 
B.  C.  continued  about  eight  hundred  and  eighty  years,  when  il 
676.      was  abolished. 


Section  VI. 

Theisnli/  and  Pkoch. 

TilEssAl.V  derived  its  name  from  Thessalus,  the  father,  or,  as 
some  say,  the  son  of  Grsccus,  from  whom  the  Greeks  are  supposed 
to  have  been  descended.  It  had  on  ihe  east  the  provinces  of 
Mag tiestn  and  Phlhia,  which  werv  bounded  by  the  M^^o  sea ;  on 
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tbc  west,  Illyrkuin  and  Epims,  now  Albania ;  on  the  north.  Ma- 
cedouim  and  M jgdonia ;  and  on  the  south,  (Jracia  Propria.  lo 
this  couotry  wai  the  delightful  vale  of  Tempe,  which  the  poets 
have  made  the  subject  of  their  pastoral  scenes. 

Doriog  the  reigo  of  Deucalion  was  an  inundation,  which  swai* 
lowed  np  all  the  people,  only  himself  and  his  wife  Pyrrha  escaping. 
Bein^  perplexed  to  discover  by  what  means  the  human  race,  whidi 
had  been  destroyed  by  the  deluge,  might  be  promptly  reproduced, 
they  cooaiilted  the  oracle,  which  commanded  them  to  cast  stones 
beiuiKi  them.  Those  thrown  by  Deucalion  became  men;  and 
those  by  Pyrrha,  women. 

After  another  deluge,  Arcadia  was  also  repeopled  by  Cadmus, 
who  killed  an  enormous  dragon,  and,  ploughing  the  earth,  sowed 
it  with  his  teeth,  when  immediately  armed  men  sprang  up  from  the 
iiirrows,  and  began  to  fight  with  each  other.  A  great  number  of 
them  fell ;  but  seven  of  them  who  remained  made  peace,  and  as* 
listed  Cadmus  to  repeople  the  country. 

Tbeasaly  was  the  scene  of  the  battle  of  the  giants,  who  were 
sons  of  Terra  (q.  yfiytvtU)  and  Ccrlus,  or  Tartarus^  and  who  en- 
deavoured to  climb  into  heaven  by  piling  mountains  upon  moun- 
tains. They  armed  tliemselves  with  trunks  of  trees  torn  up  by 
the  roots,  and  struck  Jupiter  himself  with  terror.  At  length, 
however,  Jupiter,  with  the  assistance  of  the  other  gods,  defeated 
them,  and  drove  them  with  his  thimderbolts  to  Tartanu;  and  some 
of  tbem  he  buried  under  burning  mountains. 

Tbn^Afgonauts  sailed  from  Pagass,  a  city  and  port  of  Tbessaly, 
to  fetch  the  golden  fleece  that  was  guarded  by  a  dragon  and  by  a 
hnB^Wffcpch  had  brazen  feet,  and  which  breathed  forth  flanies. 
JaaoB^  the  nephew  of  Pelias,  who  sent  him  on  this  expedition, 
built  n  ship  named  Argo,  from  which  the  band  of  brave  adven- 
tnrcn^  who  embarked  on  board  of  it,  were  named  Argonauta. 
NaviBg  arrived  at  Colchis,  Jason  presented  himself  before  king 
.felea,  in  whose  garden  the  treasure  was  preserved,  and  to  whom 
he  ande  known  his  intentions  of  carrying  it  away.  jEetes  replied, 
"  I  consent,  on  your  complying  with  certain  conditions.  Here  are 
some  remaining  teeth  of  the  dragon  of  Cadmus.  Having  ploughed 
the  ground  with  the  bull  which  guards  the  fleece,  you  must  sow  it 
with  these  teeth.  Immediately  there  will  spring  up  armed  men, 
whom  if  you  can  vanquish  and  kill,  you  will  only  have  to  lull  to 
sleep  the  monstrous  serpent  which  also  guards  the  fleece ;  and  then 
the  prize  will  be  yours." 

Though  perplexed  by  these  conditions,  Jason  was  extricated 
from  his  embarrassment  by  means  of  love  and  magic.  Medea,  the 
daughter  of  JEetes,  who  was  skilled  in  enchantments,  conceived  for 
him  a  violent  passion,  and  furnished  him  with  means  to  tame  tha 
hall ;  to  destroy  the  armed  men,  for  which  it  was  only  necessary  to 
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n  #1  throw  Hlgnes  al  Oicm  ;  riii)  Io  lull  ihe  dragon  to  Bletp.  ile 
12R0  *'*"'^'^  "^''^  fleece  lo  Thes^Hly,  wliilher  Merfea  fled  ivilli  liitii. 
Her  fallier  piireiiing  lu;r,  Aie  cut  in  pieces  lier  brother  Ah- 
syrtes,  and  scattered  liis  limbs  on  the  road.  iEetes,  as  she  had 
expecled,  stopped  togalhir   ihetii  up,  and  thus  gave  lier  time  to 

Being  arrived  in  Thessaly,  Medea  found  there  IMO  old  men  : 
iEson,  llie  father  of  Jnson,  and  Pehas  liis  uncle,  ulio  had  usurped 
ihe  tiirone,  and  who  had  only  sent  hut  nephew  lo  fetch  (he  guldEU 
fleece,  in  hopes  ihat  lie  would  perish  ill  (he  allempl.  Jason  re- 
quested Medea  to  renew  ihe  youth  of  his  fullier.  hhe.  iherefore, 
caused  the  old  man  lo  be  cut  in  pieces,  whicli  she  threw  into  a 
brazen  vesael,  wiih  ceiUin  potent  lirrhs,  and  boiling  ibem  together, 
pronounced  at  llie  same  time  certain  magical  words,  ^aon  came 
out  uf  the  cauldron  vigorous,  healthy,  and  adorned  «ilh  all  the 
graces  of  youlli.  The  daughters  of  Prlias,  seeing  this  kind  of  re- 
surrection, solicited  the  satire  favor  for  their  father.  Medea,  ap- 
pearing ndling  to  grant  it,  directed  them  lo  proceed  in  ihe  simc 
manner  as  she  had  done  with  ^son.  'J'hey  complied,  and  cut 
iheir  father  in  pieces,  which  ihty  boiled  in  a  cauldron.  The  soi- 
ceresB,  faowevei,  suppressed  either  the  herbtt  or  the  vilifying  words; 
and  the  wretched  girls  lamented  thai  they  had  sacrificed  Pelias 
witliout  success.  Thus  Medea  avenged  Jason,  whom  she  placed 
on  the  throne  of  which  liis  uncle  had  deprived  him. — It  is  gene- 
rally supposed  that  the  expedition  of  the  Argonauts  was  a  trading 
voyage,  which  produced  to  the  Thessallans  immense  riches,  though 
purchased  by  great  dilliculliea  and  dangers. 

The  next  I'bessatian  prince  worthy  of  notice  was  ihe  celebrated 
Achilles,  wlio  was  the  son  of  Peleus,  and  of  Teihys  the  goddess 
of  the  sea.  He  is  fabled  to  have  been  dipped  by  his  mother  in  the 
river  Styx,  when  he  was  a  child,  and  lo  have  been  rendered  invul- 
oemble  by  it  in  every  part  except  ihe  heel,  by  winch  she  held  hini. 
She  then  committed  him  to  the  cere  of  the  centaur  Chiron,  who 
instructed  him  in  music,  arms,  and  the  art  of  managing  hopsea. 
Being  warned  by  the  oracle,  that  if  he  went  to  ihe  Trojan  war  be 
would  be  killed,  Tethys  disguised  him  in  tvoman's  apparel,  and  sent 
bim  privaleiy  lu  Lycomedes,  king  of  Scyrus,  an  island  in  the 
.^gean  sea,  where  he  begat  the  celebrated  Pyrrhus,  afterwards 
king  of  EpiniB. 

In  the  mean  IJme,  the  Grecian  chiefs  being  also  forewarned  by 
an  ancient  prophecy  that  tlieir  enterprize  agaiiiht  Troy  would  be  un- 
successful, unless  Achilles  accompanied  ihem,  Ulysses  sought  for 
him,  and  discovered  bim.  Teihys,  finding  that  her  scni  was  deter- 
mined to  prefer  a  glorious  death  before  the  walls  of  Troy  lo  an 
inglorious  immortality,  prevailed  upon  Vulcan  to  make  bim  an  im- 
penetrable nriDor,  in  which  he  went  at  the  bead  of  his  Myrmidoni 
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lo  the  fatal  siege.  Achillea  was  slain  by  Paris,  one  of  Priam's 
sons,  who  wounded  him  in  ihe  beel^  the  only  place  in  which  he  was 
Titloerable. 

Phocis  was  situated  in  Gra^cia  Propria,  and  was  bounded  on 
the  north  by  Thessaly ;  on  the  south  by  the  bay  of  Corinth ;  on 
the  west  by  iEtolia,  Locris,  and  Ozolsa;  and  on  the  east  by 
B<Eotja  and  Megaris,  The  chief  city  was  called  Delphos  or  Del* 
phi,  and  was  famous  for  the  court  of  the  Amphirtyons,  and  for 
the  temple  of  Apollo,  whose  oracle  was  resorted  to  by  persons 
from  all  parts  of  Europe^  Asia,  and  Africa. 

The  Phocians  made  head  against  all  Greece,  which  had  con- 
demned them  to  a  fine  for  having  ploughed  a  piece  of  land  conse* 
crated  to  Apollo:  they  were  defeated;  but  they  returned  to  the 
duirge,  and  were  again  beaten. 

in  Phocis  were  the  mounUins  Parnassus  and  Cithaeroo,  which 
were  the  abode  of  the  muses. 


Section  Vll. 
Corinth, 

This  small  state  wa^  situated  on  the  isthmus  of  Corinth,  and 
was  bounded  on  the  north  by  the  bay  of  Corinth,  and  by  the  isth- 
oios  or  neck  of  land  which  joins  Peloponnesus  to  the  continent,  on 
the  west  by  Sicyon,  on  the  east  by  the  gulph  of  Saron,  and  oo  the 
sooth  by  the  kingdom  of  Argos. 

The  kingdom  of  Corinth  is  said  to  have  been  founded    n   p 
by  Sisyphus,  the  son  of  .£olus,  and  grandfather  of  Ulys-    .^i  / 
ses. 

Cofintb,  br  means  of  its  position,  was  rendered  the  centre  of  the 
commerce  of  all  Greece,  and  consequently  of  its  riches.  There 
the  arts  were  carried  to  the  highest  degree  of  perfection.  The 
moflf^iegant  of  the  orders  of  architecture  still  retains  the  name  of 
the  Corintbian.  At  Corinth,  courtezans  sold  their  favors  for  an 
eBormous  price ;  on  which  account  Demosthenes,  to  whom  one  of 
dieae  shameful  bargains  was  proposed,  replied,  **  I  will  not  pur- 
chase repentance  at  so  dear  a  rate/'  From  the  difficulty  of  ob- 
tainii^  these  favors  originated  the  proverb, — ''  It  is  not  permitted 
to  every  one  to  go  to  Corinth.*' 

The  first  king  of  Corinth,  as  has  been  already  said,  was  Sisy- 
phus, who  was  remarkable  for  his  cunning  and  his  robberies,  and 
who  on  that  account  was  slain  by  Theseus.  After  his  death,  he 
was  condemned  by  Jupiter  in  the  infernal  regions  continually  to 
roll  up  a  steep  hill  a  huge  stone,  which  constantly  escapes  from 
bim  when  be  has  nearly  reached  the  top,  and  rolls  back  again; 
and  hence  he  is  said  to  be  condemned  to  perpetual  labor. 

Jason  and  Medea  being  expelled  from  Thessaly  repaired  to  Co- 
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ninth,  where  Jason  became  enamouied  of  the  king's  daughler.  The 
enchantress,  furious  with  jealuusy,  killed  tlie  children  wliom  she 
had  borne  to  Jason,  set  tire  to  tlie  palace,  and  look  flight  in  a  car 
drawn  by  serpents. 

Bellerophon,  the  son  of  a  king  of  Corinlh,  vanquished  the 
Amazons,  and  killed  ihe  chiniiera.  To  enable  him  lo  perform  (he 
taller  exploit,  Minerva  procured  hini  the  horse  Pegnsus,  which  she 
taught  him  how  to  manage.  In  attempting,  however,  to  Ry  up  to 
beaven,  he  was  throun  headlong  doirn,  and  died  blind. 

Corinth  rendered  itself  fonnid;thle  to  all  Greece,  bv  the  merce- 
nary soldiers  whom  its  riches  enabled  it  to  pay,  and  who  nere 
always  commanded  by  iu  own  citizens. 

Section   VUI. 

LacefIa:mou. 

Th  E  original  name  of  this  conntry  was  Laconia,  which  was 
afterwards  changed  into  Sparta  and  Lacedxmon.  It  was  situated 
in  the  south-east  corner  of  Peloponnesus,  and  was  bounded  on  the 
north  by  Argos  and  Arcadia,  on  the  west  by  Messenia,  on  the  cast 
by  (he  bay  of  Argoe,  and  on  the  south  by  the  Mediterranean. 

The  gocernnient  of  the  Spartans  was  originally  monarchical. 
H  p  'I'he  first  of  their  sovereigns  was  called  Leiex,  from  uhom 
.-p."   the  inhabitants  were  called  Leieges.     The  most  famous  of 

*  '  the  ancient  Spartan  kings  was  Tyndarus,  or  Tyndnreus,  the 
■on  ofCEbaluB,  who  was  placed  on  the  throne  by  Hercules.  Ho 
married  Leda,  with  whom,  whde  pregnant,  Jupiter  is  said  lo  have 
had  commerce  under  the  form  of  a  swan.  Hence  she  is  fabled  to 
have  laid  two  eggs:  from  the  one  of  which  were  produced  Pollux 
and  Helena  to  Jupiter  ;  and  from  the  other.  Castor  and  Clytem- 
nestra  to  Tyndareiis.  The  former  two  were  supposed  to  be  im- 
mortal, and  the  latter  two  mortal.  Castor  and  Pollux  falling  in 
love  with  Ihe  brides  of  Lynceus  and  Idas,  the  daughters  of  Leu- 
cippus,  carried  them  off.  Lynceus  is  fabled  lo  have  been  so 
remarkable  for  his  quickness  of  sight  as  lo  have  seen  things  con- 
cealed below  the  surface  of  the  earth,  and  to  have  penetrated  ".vith 
his  eyes  to  the  infernal  regions.  In  endeavouring  lo  recover  his 
mistress,  he  was  slain  by  Castor,  who  was  also  killed  by  Idas. 
Pollux  obtained  leave  from  Jupiter  to  share  his  inimorlality  with 
his  brother ;  and  hence  they  are  said  to  have  lived  and  died  alter-  ■ 
nalely,  and  at  length  to  hate  been  irnnsfurmed  into  the  sign  geniini, 
Helena  was  reckoned  the  most  beautiful  woman  of  her  age,  and  is 
famous  for  the  ten  years'  war  which  her  beauty  and  inlidf  lily  occa- 
■ioiied.  She  was  first  stolen  away  by  Theseus.  Tyndareus,  there- 
fore, bound  all  her  suitors  by  an  oath,  that  ihcy  would  permit  her 
to  make  choice  of  her  own  husbond,  and  thai,  if  ahe  should  be 
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cmrried  away  a  second  time,  they  would  unite  all  their  forces^  and 
endeavour  to  restore  her.  This  being  agreed  on,  Helena  married 
MenelauSy  the  son  of  At  reus,  and  brother  of  Agpimeninon,  who 
tfter  the  resignation  of  Tyndareus  ascended  the  throne  of  Sparta. 
Menelaus  and  Helena  had  not  long  enjoyed  the  sweets  of  conjugal 
anion,  when  Paris,  son  of  Priam,  king  of  Troy,  who  was  univer- 
iilly  acccunted  the  handsomest  man  of  his  age,  and  who  was 
adorned  with  the  frivolous  accomplishments  which  usually  captivate 
die  female  mind,  arrived  at  Sparta,  where  he  was  hospitably  enter* 
taioed.  His  insinuating  manners  and  his  splendid  dress  and  equi- 
page aeduced  the  affections  of  Helena ;  and  she  abandoned  her 
husband,  her  relations,  and  her  country,  and  was  transported  with 
ail  her  treasure  to  the  Trojan  land.  Menelaus  solicited  the  assist- 
aoce  of  all  the  Grecian  princes,  who  had  been  her  suitors,  to  re- 
venge  this  injury.  For  that  purpose  a  confederacy  was  formed,  at 
the  head  of  which  was  Agamemnon,  king  of  Mycensp,  and  brother 
of  Menelaus.  But  it  cost  the  Greeks  much  bloodshed  before 
ample  revenge  on  the  perpetrator  and  the  abettors  of  this  dishonor- 
able  act  could  be  executed ;  and  Troy  was  not  taken  till  after  a 
siege  of  ten  years. 

It  has  been  already  observed  tliat  the  Lacedaemonians  were  at 
£rst  governed  by  one  king.  Afterwards,  however,  family  interests 
established  two  sovereigns,  who  did  not  command  alternately,  or 
rule  over  different  parts  of  the  kingdom,  but  who  occupied  Uu[e* 
tber  the  same  throne.  I'his  form  of  government,  though  very  lia- 
ble to  dissensions,  continued  under  more  than  6fty  kmgs.  Bat 
rivalry  and  contest  were  perpetual ;  and  every  prince  endeavoured 
to  conciliate  the  favor  of  the  people,  that  his  power  and  influence 
aaigfat  exceed  those  of  his  colleague.  These  divisions  brought  th^ 
regal  dignity  into  such  contempt,  that  the  government  was  on  tha 
point  of  falling  into  anarchy  and  confusion,  when  the  great  Lycur* 
gas  took  the  reins  during  the  minority  of  his  nephew  Charilaus; 
He  dared  not,  or  he  could  not,  abol.sh  the  double  regal  authority; 
bat  he  established  a  senate  superior  to  the  two  kings,  and  r%  q 
which  held  the  balance  between  them;  and  thus  the  Spartan  .  ,*^^ 
BkMBr€:fay  was  changed  into  a  commonwealth.  ^^ 

Section  IX. 
EUs,  JEtolia,  Locris,  Doris,  and  Achaia, 

Elis  is  supposed  to  have  been  peopled  by  the  descendants  of 
Dishafa,  the  son  of  Javan,  and  grandson  of  Japhet ;  and,  therefore^ 
the  inhabitants  of  this  country  and  of  Arcadia  boasted  that  they 
we  the  aborigines  of  Peloponnesus,  and  that  all  others  were  stran» 
gm  and  foreigners. 

Ebs  was  situated  oo  the  western  side  of  Peloponnesus,  and' bid 
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tlie  Ionian  sea  on  the  weal,  Arcndiaon  lh«  east,  Achaia  on  the 
north,  and  the  bay  of  C^paris^os  or  Glialoniles,  now  Capo  di 
TornesCj  witli  Messenia,  '>ii  the  south.  Its  greatest  extent  from 
east  to  west  was  about  forty-eight  miles,  and  from  norlli  to  south 
about  sixty  miles. 

In  the  city  of  Elis  were  the  alables  of  king  Augeas,  which  [Jer- 
ctiles  cleansed  ;  which  was  a  labor  worthy  u(  the  demigod.  These 
■tables  contained  three  thuiniand  o\en,  and  had  not  been  cleansed 
during  thirty  years.  When  Hercules,  therefore,  uiidertool:  to  perform 
this  work  in  one  day  on  condition  ihat  the  king  should  give  him 
his  daughter  in  marringe,  he  only  turned  into  ihem  the  watern  of 
the  river  Alpheus,  or  Peneus,  which  completely  eternised  ihem 
within  the  appointed  lime. 

The  city  of  Olympia  was  situated  ou  the  famous  Olympian 
plains,  01)  which  were  celebrated  the  Olympic  games,  instituted  by 
Pelops  in  honor  of  Jupiter,  and,  after  some  suspension,  restored  by 
Alreus  and  Hercules. 

iElolia  derived  its  name  from  ^tolus  the  son  of  Eiidymion,  and 
brother  of  Epeus,  whom  he  succeeded  in  the  kingdom  of  Elis.  It 
was  bounded  on  the  east  by  the  Locriaiis,  Dorians,  and  Ozolxans ; 
on  the  west  by  the  Acarnanians  ;  on  the  north  by  the  Dorians,  and 
part  of  Epirus ;  and  on  die  south  bythe  Lay  ofCurinth:  ils  utmost 
extent  from  north  to  south  was  about  forty-eight  miles,  and  from 
east  to  west  more  than  twenty. 

On  the  banks  of  the  Evenus,  a  river  of  ^'Etnlia,  Hercules  slew 
tlie  centaur  Nessus,  who  had  offered  violence  to  his  mistress 
Dejanira.  In  the  forest  of  Calydon,  Meleager,  accompanied  by 
the  noblest  youths  of  Greece,  slew  the  celebrated  Calyduiiian  boar, 
each  of  whose  tusks  was  more  than  a  yard  in  length. 

Locris  was  a  small  kingdom  ;  and  the  people  were  divided  into 
three  tribes.  They  possessed  the  privilege  of  sending  deputies  to 
the  grand  Amphiclyonic  court  at  Delphos. 

Doris  was  bounded  on  the  north  by  mount  (Eta,  and  by  a  ridge 
of  other  hills  ;  on  the  south  by  Pliocis  and  part  of  iElolia  ;  on  the 
eaal  by  the  river  Pindus  ;  and  on  the  west  by  the  Achelous :  it 
extended  only  about  forty  miles  in  length,  and  about  twenty  in 
breadth.  The  Dorians,  though  inhabiting  a  mountainous  district, 
were  very  polite,  good  orators,  poets,  and  musician*.  They  were 
a  brave  people,  and  founded  colonies  in  several  parts  of  Asii. 
Accompanied  by  the  HeraclidEe,  they  made  a  famous  descent  into 
Peloponnesus,  whither  (hey  also  carried  their  dialect,  which  from 
them  was  called  Doric,  and  which  was  in  great  estimation  among 
the  Greeks. 

Achats  was  bounded  on  the  cast  by  Sicyon,  on  the  west  by  the 
Ionian  sea,  on  the  south  by  the  kingdoms  of  Klis  and  Arcadia,  and 
on  the  north  by  the  bay  of  Corinth ;  ils  utmost  extent  from  east  Iq 
west  was  not  more  than  fifty  miles,  aod  from  north  to  south  about 
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tweDty-five.  After  the  death  of  their  king  Tisamenes,  the  Dorians 
Bew-modelled  their  government,  which  became  a  kind  of  aristo- 
cracy ;  and  each  city  was  rendered  free  and  iodependeot,  and  was 
niled  by  a  particular  prince. 


CHAP.  il. 

General  History  of  Greece. 

The  glorious  death  of  Codrus,  who  sacrificed  himself  for  the 
liberties  and  welfare  of  his  country,  and  the  dissensions  which 
arose  in  his  family  respecting  the  succession  to  the  throne,  induced 
tke  Athenians  to  abolish  royalty.  It  was  very  improbable,  they 
said,  that  they  should  ever  have  so  good  a  prince  as  Codrus,  and 
to  prevent  their  having  a  worse,  they  would  have  no  other  king 
than  Jupiter.  But  that  they  might  not  seem  ungrateful  to  his 
family,  they  constituted  his  son  Medon  their  supreme  magistrate, 
sad  conferred  on  him  the  title  of  archon.  This  office  they  after- 
wards rendered  decennial,  though  it  was  still  continued  in  the  same 
£iinilj.  The  extinction  of  the  Medontida?,  however,  at  length  left 
them  without  restraint,  and  they  rendered  this  magistracy  n  p 
annual,  and,  instead  of  one,  chose  nine  archons,  who  had  p\,  ' 
each  a  separate  department,  lliis  change  was  intended  to 
provide  against  the  too  great  power  of  a  single  person ;  and  the 
Athenians  now  obtained  what  they  had  long  and  earnestly  de- 
sired^ and  made  the  supreme  magistrates  dependent  on  the  peo- 
ple. The  archous,  from  the  commencement  of  the  democracy, 
were  chosen  by  the  people.  They  were,  however,  elected  from  the 
nobility  ;  and  they  still  retained  one  privilege  of  the  ancient  magis- 
trates, and  had  the  power  of  deciding  all  causes  which  were 
brought  before  them,  according  to  their  own  ideas  of  right  and 
wrong. 

The  same  spirit,  which  had  occasioned  former  alterations  in  the 
government,  rendered  it  necessary  that  laws  should  be  compiled ; 
and  Dnco  was  appointed  by  the  nobility  to  undertake  this  «>  ^ 
ardoooa  employment.  He  was  archon,  was  a  person  of  iU  ^Ao  * 
histrioiss  birth,  and  endowed  with  great  qualifications. 
Though  learned,  virtuous,  and  a  lover  of  his  country,  he  was  severe 
m  his  temper,  and  extremely  rigid  with  respect  to  the  regulations 
which  iae  established  for  the  government  of  Athena.  He  consi- 
dered the  taking  away  of  life  as  so  great  a  crime,  that  to  imprint  a 
deep  abhorrence  of  it  on  the  minds  of  men,  he  ordained  that  inani- 
ante  objects,  if  they  had  accidentally  occasioned  the  death  of  any 
person^  should  be  arraigned  and  punished ;  and  a  statue,  which 
had  £dlen  on  a  man  and  killed  him,  was  condemned  to  suffer 
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bBnisbinent,  and  no  one  Hnred  to  keep  it.  The  same  spirit  of 
humanity,  however,  ilid  not  pervade  alj  liis  institutions.  Every 
crime,  from  tlie  most  enormous  lo  the  most  trifling,  lie  considered 
as  equally  heinous,  and  therefore  punished  wiih  death.  "  Small 
faults,"  said  he,  "  appear  to  mc  worthy  of  death,  and  for  the  most 
flagrant  olTences  I  can  find  no  severer  punishment."  But  the 
rigor  of  such  a  system  defeated  its  own  juirposes.  We  are  told 
by  Aristotle  that  Herodieus  used  lo  say,  "  that  his  institutions 
seemed  rather  to  have  come  from  a  dragon,  than  from  a  man  ;" 
and  Demades  rendered  himself  famous  by  observing,  "  that  Dra- 
co's laws  were  written,  not  with  ink,  but  with  blood." 

At  length  Solon,  the  wise,  the  great,  the  good,  appeared  not 
n  f,  only  to  regenerate  the  age  in  which  he  lived,  but  to  be- 
,Q-  '  come  the  eternal  benefactor  of  the  human  race.  He  was 
of  noble,  or  rather  of  royal  birth  ;  for  he  was  lineally 
descended  from  Codrus,  the  last  king  of,  the  Athenians.  The 
state,  which  was  continually  a  prey  to  dissensions,  was  at  this  time 
distracted  with  the  most  dangerous  of  all,  the  insurrection  of  the 
poor  against  the  rich.  The  latter  lent  their  money  at  an  exorbi- 
tant interest ;  and  their  debtors,  who  had  become  insolvent,  were 
obliged  to  sell  themselves  to  their  creditors.  Reduced  to  despair, 
the  debtors  declared  that  they  would  reform  the  government,  de- 
liver those  who  had  been  made  slaves  by  their  creditors,  and  create 
a  new  division  of  the  lands.  All  turned  their  eyes  on  Solon  as 
their  deliverer  from  these  ruinous  disorders ;  and  he  was  una- 
nimously elected  srchon  and  sovereign  legislator. 

They  could  not  have  chosen  a  more  proper  person  for  giving 
laws  to  his  country.  Much  of  his  time  liad  been  devoted  lo  pbi- 
loBoptiical  and  political  studies;  he  had  travelled  over  the  greatest 
part  of  (jreece  ;  and  he  was,  moreover,  endued  with  a  deliberative 
calmness,  and  an  elevation  nf  soul,  which  raised  him  above  the 
partialities  of  passion,  and  kept  him  firm  in  the  midst  of  danger. 
His  virtues  had  procured  him  equally  the  esteem  and  love  of  boib 
parties.  Some  of  his  friends  advised  him  to  profit  by  the  oppor- 
tunity which  was  thus  offered  him,  and  to  place  himself  on  the 
throne.  ''  It  i-i  my  glory,"  said  he  afterward*,  "  that  I  have  not 
■utiied  my  fame  with  the  name  of  tyrant.  It  was  in  my  power  t» 
have  given  a  mortal  blow  to  the  Athenians  ;  and  1  have,  therefore, 
no  reason  to  blush  at  a  conduct,  which  few  persons  in  my  situa- 
tion would  have  held." 

His  first  care  was  to  allay  the  existing  ferment,  by  granting  to 
the  poor  some  relief  which  was  not  burihensome  to  the  rich. 
This  was  etfected  by  an  operation  of  finance,  which  he  called  ■ 
discharge,  and  which  consisted  in  lowering  the  interest,  and  tn 
raising  the  value  of  money.  In  the  midst  of  this  transaction, 
•ome  of  his  intimate  friends,  betraying  the  trust  reposed  in  them 
by  Solon,  borrowed  large  sums  of  money,  with  which  they  pur- 
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cbtsed  estates  before  tbe  edict  was  published.  The  people  at  first 
ntspected  that  be  shared  the  profits  with  them  ;  and  he  was  ex- 
posed to  great  danger.  His  character,  however^  was  soon  cleared 
from  this  imputation,  and  his  integrity  and  good  faith  were  the 
more  admired,  when  it  was  known  that  he  had  lost  considerable 
rams  which  he  had  out  at  interest,  and  that  he  was  almost  ruined 
by  the  law  which  he  had  passed. 

He  abolished  all  the  laws  of  Draco,  those  only  excepted  which 
related  to  murder.  Me  next  proceeded  to  regulate  the  offices^ 
employments,  and  magistracies  of  the  state.  Solon,  finding  the 
people  variously  disposed,  some  being  inclined  to  a  monarchy, 
some  to  an  oligarchy,  and  others  to  a  democracy,  the  rich  men 
powerful  and  haughty,  and  the  poor  groaning  under  the  burden  of 
tbeir  oppression,  endeavoured  as  much  as  possible  to  compose  their 
differences.     His  laws  were  remarkable  for  their  lenity. 

Sparta,    or  Lacedasmon,  was  the  first  state  that   obtained  an 
ascendancy  over  the  rest  of  Greece.      Lycurgus  being  invested 
with  r^al   authority  in  the  room  of  his  nephew  Charilaus,    n   p 
who  was  a  minor,  established  a  body  of  laws,  which  were     .1..  * 
copied  chiefly  from    those  of   Minos  in  CJrete.      These  ' 

institutioos  continued  in  force  about  five  hundred  years,  ^flie  La- 
cedsmonians  gave  early  proofs  of  their  courage  in  a  long  war,  io 
which  they  were  engaged  with  the  Messenians,  who  after  a  des- 
perate struggle  were  at  length  completely  subdued,  B.  C.  664. 

Before  tbe  death  of  Solon,  the  Athenian  legislator,  Pisistratus^ 
who  was  his  kinsman,  and  an  artful  man,  seized  on  the    ^  p 
goveroment  of  Athens,  which  he  held  during  thirty  years,       *^ ' 
and  which  be  transmitted  to  his  sons  Hippias  and  Hippar- 
cfaos.     Tyranny,  however,  was  abolished  by  means  of  two  friends, 
Hannodius   and  Aristogiton,  and  the  family  of  Alcmieon,  aided 
by  the  Lacedaemonians.      Hipparchus  was  slain,  and  Hip-    ^   p 
pias  compelled  to  save  himself  by  a  dishonorable  flight.       '^' 
He  fled  to  Darius,  king  of  Persia ;  and  this  occasioned  his 
war  with  Greece.      He  persuaded  that  monarch  to  undertake   an 
expedition    against   Athens.      Accordingly,   raising   a   numerous 
force,  his  troops  entered  the  Athenian  territories,  where  the    n   p 
whole  army  was  defeated  by   Miltiades,  in   the  battle  of     .*      ' 
Marathon,  with  only   ten  thousand  Athenians.      Hippias  * 

fell  in  this  engagement,  which  was  decisive. 

After  the  death  of  Dariuf,  Xerxes,  his  son,  having  made  a 
brii%e  of  boats  over  the  Hellespont,  and  cut  through  mount 
Atbos,  led  into  Greece  an  army  of  two  million?,  or,  as  some  say, 
of  five  millions  of  soldiers,  who  were  attended  by  a  fleet  of  one 
tkottsaod  two  hundred  sail,  and  other  vessels,  containing  about  six 
Inadred  thousand  men.  Leonidas,  king  of  Spaita,  and  three 
ianidred  men,  devoted  themselves  to  death  for  the  service  ^  q 
of  dieir  country,  and,  opposing  this  mighty  host  at  the  ^^  ' 
ttrnta  of  Tbermopylap,    fell  nobly  after   killing   twenty 
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lliotisand  of  tbe  enemy.  Themistocles,  ihe  i!\llieiiiaii,  who  cant' 
nianded  the  Grecian  fleet,  und  who  had  advised  his  rountrymen  to 
abandon  their  city,  and  to  commit  theniseivea  lo  their  wooden 
walls  or  ships,  soon  after  defest  'd  the  Persian  nrniamcnl  near  the 
island  of  Sulamia.  Xerxes,  terrified  at  the  ill  success  of  his  ex- 
pedition, 6ed  towards  the  Htllesponl,  which  tie  crossed  in  a 
fishing-boat.  Mardonius,  to  wbtim  tbe  care  of  the  Persian  army 
was  committed,  uas  some  time  after  defeated  and  slain  at  Flatxn 
by  Pausanias,  king  of  Sparta,  and  Aristides,  the  Atheuian.  On 
the  same  day  the  combined  Deet  of  the  Lacedxmoiiians  and  Athe- 
nians, commanded  by  Leotychides  and  Xantippus,  landed  their 
men,  burnt  the  I'ersian  armament  at  Mycale  in  tonia,  and  cut  in 
pieces  Tigranes  the  general,  and  fitriy  thousand  troops  who 
guarded  it.  These  defeats  deterred  the  Persian  monarcbs  from 
ever  sending  another  army  over  the  Hellespont;  and  I liey  after- 
wards employed  bribery  to  set  the  different  states  of  Greece  at 
variance  with  each  oilier. 

The  Atheni.')ns  obtained  the  ascendancy  over  the  Lacedffimo- 
rians  and  other  Grecian  Slates.  This  was  effected  chiefly  by  the 
art  of  Themistocles,  the  moderation  of  Aristides,  who  was  de- 
servedly surnamed  tbe  Just,  and  the  generosity  -,ind  abilities  of 
Cimon  the  son  of  Milliades.  The  war  against  the  Persians  was 
carried  on  with  great  success  by  Cimon,  who  was  at  tbe  head  of 
the  Athenian  government,  and  who  obtained  three  victories  over 
p    P     them  in  one  day.      At    length    Aila\erxes,     the    Persian 

.'L^.  '    monarch,  and   the   Greeks  concluded  a   ptace,  by  whicli 
'     liberty  was  granted  to  all  the  Grecian  states  in  Asia  and  to 
the  islands. 

After  the  dealh  of  Cimon,  Pericles,  by  means  of  his  elotjuence 
and  popular  arts,  oblaioed  tbe  chief  direction  of  the  Athenian 
affairs,  which  he  retained  for  forty  years.  \iv  him  the  city  was 
adorned  with  buildings,  and  the  tasie  of  tbe  people  gratified  in 
whatever  was  splendid  and  elegant.  These  expeiices  exhausted 
the  public  revenues,  corrupted  tbe  morals  of  the  people,  and 
•a    f->     occasioned  rigorous  exactions  of  the  allies,     1'be  jealousy 

.o,  '    of  the  Sparlans  broke  out  into  an  open  rupture,  which  was 
called  tbe  Peloponncsian  war,  and  which  continued  Iwenty- 
seven  years. 

The  Lacedfemonians  led  on  army  into  Attica,  which  tbey  ra- 
vaged; and  great  numbera  flocking  into  the  city  produced  a 
plague,  of  which  many  died,  and  among  olliers  Pericles.  Hippo- 
crates, the  famous  physician,  exerted  his  skill  on  ibis  occasioB. 
PlatiEa  was  afterwards  taken  by  the  Lacedaemonians,  who  put  the 
inhabitants  lo  the  sword.  Tbe  Albenians,  however,  made  vHrioua 
attacks  on  the  territories  of  their  enemies  u  iib  great  .success,  AI- 
cibiades,  who  was  remarkable  for  his  virtues  and  his  vices,  advised 
them  to  send  an  army  into  Sicily  against  Syracuse.  To  this  pro- 
posal tbey  too  readily  agreed.     After  various  turns  of  fortune,  tbeir 
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fleet  was  totally  destroyed  by  the  Syracusans,  who  were  assisted 
by  the  Spartans ;    and  their  land  forces  mere  either  slain  or  made 
captives.     Nicias  and  Demosthenes,  the  two  generals  o^    ti  r> 
the  Athenians,  were  inhumanly  put  to  death  ;   and  in  this       '  ^  ' 
expedition  perished  the  glory  of  Athens. 

Lysander,  the  Lacedaemonian  admiral,  soon  after  destroyed  ano- 
ther Athenian  fleet  at  iEgos  Potamos.  After  a  siege  of  six  months 
he  took   Athens,  over  which  he  placed  thirty  men,  who   ^  ^ 
were  called  tyrants,  and  who  put  many  of  the  citizens  un-    ^J^  ' 
justly  to  death.    More  perished  in  eight  months  by  their 
cruelty,  than  had  fallen  during  several  ^ears  in  the  war.     Thrasy- 
bttlus,  whom  the  Thebans  secretly  assisted,  expelled  them.    The 
Spartans  endeavoured  to  reinstate  them  in  their  authority ;  but  the 
tjrants  were  instantly  put  to  the  sword.     An  amnesty,  ^^   u  n 
act  of  oblivion,  was  passed ;  but  amidst  these  popular  dis-     /i^  * 
Kosioos,  Socrates,  who  was  the  most  illustrious  of  the  an- 
cient philosophers,  fell  a  sacrifice  to  the  maUce  of  his  enemies  in 
the  seventy -nrst  vear  of  his  age. 

Xenopbon,  who  was  a  scholar  of  Socrates,  entered  into  the 
serrice  of  Cyrus,  who,  having  rebelled  against  his  brother  Arta- 
xerxes,  king  of  Persia,  engaged  a  considerable  body  of  Greeks  as 
auxiliaries.  These  he  led  from  Sardis  to  the  plains  of  Cunaxa 
near  Babylon,  where  they  defeated  the  king*s  army ;  but  Cyrus 
being  slain  in  the  moment  of  victory,  the  other  troops  joined  the 
king,  and  left  the  Greeks  to  themselves.  The  Grecian  commanders 
beir^  induced  to  visit  the  Persian  camp,  were  treacherously  put  to 
death.  The  Greeks  desponding  gave  up  all  for  lost.  By  the 
advice  of  Xenophon,  however,  they  appointed  new  commanders. 
Under  bis  conduct  they  marched  through  the  enemy's  country 
upwards  of  two  thousand  miles ;  and  after  surmounting  incredible 
Afficulties  and  dangers,  they  at  length  arrived  at  the  Kuxine  sea. 
This  is  called  the  Retreat  of  the  ten  thousaful,9nd  is  a  remarkable 
transaction  in  history. 

Agesilaus,  king  of  Sparta,  was  sent  with  an  army  into  Asia, 
where  he  defeated  Tissaphcrnes  the  Persian  general,  took  several 
cities,  and  spread  universal  terror ;  but,  in  the  midst  of  his  suc- 
cesses, be  was  recalled  to  defend  his  country  aaainst  the  other 
Grecian  states,  whom  the  influence  of  Persian  gold  had  excited  to 
take  up  arms  against  Laceda;mon.  This  was  called  the  Co-  ^  q 
rintbian  war,  and  was  terminated  by  the  disgraceful  peace  q^.  * 
of  Antalcides,  by  which  the  Grecian  cities  in  Asia  were 
again  subjected  to  the  empire  of  Persia. 

The  JLacedaemonians,  taking  advantage  of  some  dissensions  at 

Thebes,  seized  on  the  citadel  of  that  city,  which  they  held    q  q^ 

during  four  years,  but  which  was  afterwards  recovered  by    ^L.  ' 

the  brave  conduct  of  Pelopidss. 

The  Thebans  having  joined  the  celebrated  £paminondas  with 

Aniiq.  </  Gr.  f 
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I  B  r    P^lopidas  in  ihe  command  of  the  army,  the  Lacedsmo- 

I  '     '    iiians  were  derealed  in  the  memorable  bailie  of  Leuctra. 

I  '    The  Theban  troops  then  marched  into  Peloponnesus,  and 

D  to  ihe  city  of  Sparta,  which  was  defended  by  Ageailaus.     Kpami- 

W  nondas  again  defeated   the  Lacedtemoniana,  who  were  joined   by 

I  Ihe  Athenians  and  other  slates,  in  the   battle  of  Mantinea;  but 

I  being  mortally  wounded,  he  was  carried  off  the  field,  where  he  sur- 

1  Tived  till  information  was  brought  that  his  troops  had  gained  the 

r  HP     victory,  when  he  drew  the  head  of  the  javelin  out  of  his 

I  afja  '    body,  and  expired.     Wilh  him  fell  the  glory  of  Thebea, 

which  bad  also  risen  with  him. 
About  ihia  lime,  Philip  king  of  Macedon  began   to  display  his 
j  great  abilities.      He  had   been  educated  under  Epaminondas,  and 

being  informed  of  the  death  of  his  uncle,  secretly  left  Thebes.  He 
was  raised  lo  the  Macedonian  throne  in  preference  lo  his  nephew, 
who  was  the  lawful  heir.  Having  subdued  the  lllyrians  and  other 
neighbouring  nations,  he  turned  his  views  towards  Greece,  He 
employed  art,  dissimulation,  and  bribery,  in  embroiling  the  different 
stales  wilh  each  other.  He  tlien  attacked  with  open  force  ihe 
Athenians  and  Thebans,  whom  the  eloquence  of  Demosthenes 
incited  to  opposition,  and  whom  he  completely  defeated  in  the  fa~ 
n  Q  mous  battle  of  Chsronea,  which  may  be  considered  as  the 
^*„_  '  final  period  of  the  liberties  of  Greece,  and  the  com- 
*  mencement  of  Philip's  uncontrolled  usurpation  over  Ihe 
-n  p  Greeks.  The  council  of  the  Amphictyons  appointed  him 
oof'  general  of  the  Greeks  against  the  Persians,  VVhilsl,  how- 
ever, he  was  preparing  for  this  expedition,  he  was  murdered 
by  a  young  man  named  Pausanias. 

Philip  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Alexander  the  Great,  who  was 
twenty  years  of  age,  and  who  had  studied  under  Aristotle,  the  most 
famous  philosopher  of  his  time.  The  conquered  slates  revolted  ; 
but  Alexander  with  amazing  ability  and  dispatch  reduced  Uiem, 
and  destroyed  Thebes,  He  then  crossed  the  Hellespont,  and 
defeated  the  Persians,  first  at  the  river  Granicus,  and  afterwurds  at 
ItBUS.  After  this  he  overran  Syria,  and  besieged  Tyre,  which  he 
took  in  seven  months.  From  Tyre  he  marched  to  Jerusalem;  and 
having  taken  Gaza,  he  subdued  Kgypt,  and  founded  the  city  of 
Alexandria.  Front  thence  he  visited  the  temple  of  Jupiter  Amnion 
n  p  in  Lybia.  After  his  return,  he  attacked  Dsrius  near  the 
a^f. '  city  of  Arhela,  and  obtained  a  complete  victory.  Darius 
was  soon  after  slain  by  Bessus,  and  wilh  biia  ended  the 
Persian  empire. 

Alexander,  pursuing  his  conquests,  crossed  the  river  Jaxartes, 
and  defeated  an  army  of  the  Scythians.  He  then  turned  his  arms 
against  India,  and  defeated  Poms,  an  illustrious  prince  of  that 
country,  on  the  banks  of  the  Hydaspes.  Here  he  lost  his  favorite 
liorse  BucepbaluSj  uud  built  a  city  which  be  called  aftei  liim* 
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He  advanced  as  for  as  the  Hjphasus,  and  had  tbonghU  of  leading 
hk-annj  to  the  coaDtiiet  beyond  the  Ganges ;  but  his  troops  refusing 
to  follow  him,  he  was  reluctantly  obliged  to  return.  He  divided 
iiis  forces  into  two  parts,  of  which  ooe»  under  Nearchus,  proceeded 
from  the  Indus  to  the  mouth  of  the  Euphrates,  and  from  thence 
suled  to  Babylon ;  the  other,  under  Alexander,  went  by  land,  and 
in  their  journey  encountered  the  greatest  hardships.  After  Alex- 
ander had  returned  to  Babylon,  ambassadors  arrived  from  all  parts 
to  do  him  homage ;  but  his  intemperance  and  immoderate  «>  ^ 
drinking  occasioned  his  death  in  the  thirty-third  year  of  his  qI  .  ' 
age,  and  in  the  twelfth  of  his  reign. 

The  generab  of  Alexander  appointed  his  brother  Aridftus,  a 
person  of  a  weak  understanding,  and  his  infant  son  by  Roxana,  his 
mcceaaora.  PerdiccaSj  to  whom  Alexander  had  given  his  ring  in 
Us  last  moments,  was  appointed  regent ;  and  the  empire  was  divided 
ioto  thirty-three  governments,  llie  whole  family  of  Alexander, 
hewever^  were  sacrificed  to  the  ambition  of  his  generals,  and  few 
of  them  died  natural  deaths.  Perdiccas  and  Eumenes,  who  were 
the  only  faithful  adherents  to  the  royal  family,  being  killed,  Anti- 
fionus  and  his  son  Demetrius  became  the  most  powerful.  On  this 
account,  Ptolemy  governor  of  Egypt,  Seleucus  of  Babylon,  Cas- 
sander  of  Macedonia,  and  Lysimachus  of  Thrace,  formed  a  com- 
bination  against  them.  A  great  battle  was  fought  near  Ip-  |^  p 
SOS  in  Phrygia;  and  Antigonus  was  defeated  and  slain.  ^1.  * 
The  victors  shared  among  themselves  the  conquests  of 
Alexander^  and  assumed  the  title  of  kings. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  Lacedaemonians  having  taken  up  arms 
daring  the  reign  of  Alexander,  were  subdued  by  Antipater,  whom 
diat  prince  had  appointed  governor  of  Macedonia.  On  the  death 
of  Alexander^  the  Athenians  engaged  several  states  to  join  them, 
and  marching  against  Antipater  defeated  him,  and  compelled  him 
to  shut  himself  up  in  Lamia,  a  city  of  Tbessaly.  But  they  were  at 
length  conquered,  and  obliged  to  deliver  to  Antipater  the  authors 
of  the  war.  During  the  regency  of  Polysperchon,  whom  Antipa- 
ter had  appointed  his  successor,  the  Athenians  put  to  death  the 
virtaotts  ihiocion,  who  had  frequently  commanded  the  armies  of 
the  republic. 

Caaaander  having  made  himself  master  of  Athens,  appointed 
Demetrius  Phalereus  governor,  who  acted  with  such  moderation 
and  justice,  that  the  Athenians  erected  to  him  three  hundred  and 
axty  atatnes.  But  Demetrius,  the  son  of  Antigonus,  having  pos- 
sessed himself  of  the  city,  the  statues  were  thrown  down ;  ancl  the 
Athenians  paid  almost  divine  honors  to  their  new  master.  After 
tile  fatal  battle  of  Ipsus,  however,  they  refused  to  receive  him  into 
their  city ;  but  Demetrius,  having  retrieved  his  affairs,  obliged  them 
to  surrender,  and  still  treated  them  with  clemency.  After  under- 
going various  changes,  he  died  in  captivity,  a  memorable  example 
of  tl^  instability  of  fortune. 
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Pyrrhus,  king  of  Epire,  i^ho  had  been  raised  to  the  throne  uf 
Macedonia  by  the  soldiers,  xVas  compelled  by  Lysimachus  to  re- 
|,    p     linquiah  it.  This  latter  prince,  engaging  in  nar  with  Seleu- 

'„,  '  cus,  was  defeated  and  slain.  Seleucus,  who  was  the  last 
'  surviving  general  of  Alexander,  was  soon  after  assassinated 
by  Ptolemy  Ceraunua,  brother  to  the  king  of  Egypt.  Cerauuua, 
who  was  now  made  king  of  Macedonia,  did  not  long  enjoy  the 
fruits  of  his  crimes,  being  defeated  and  slain  by  the  Gauls  under 
r,  p  Brennus.  Afterwards,  Antrgonus  Gonaias,  the  son  of  De- 
nmc'  melrius,  having  obtained  Ihe  kingdom  of  Macedonia,  was 
'  dispossessed  of  it  by  Pyrrhus,  who  had  returned  from  his 
wars  in  Italy.  Pyrrhus  was  killed  at  the  siege  of  Argos,  by  a  tile 
thrown  by  a  woman  from  a  bouse ;  and  Antigonus  again  recovered 
the  crown,  which,  after  enjoying  it  Ihirly-four  years,  he  left  to  his 
son  Demetrius, 

Itie  Lacedemonians  and  Athenians  engaged  in  a  war  against 
Anligonus;  but  being  unsuccessful,  the  latter  were  obliged  to 
admit  a  garrison  into  Munycliia.  The  spirit  of  liberty,  however, 
was  revived  in  Greece  by  a  few  inconsiderable  cities  in  Pelopon- 
nesus, which  had  formed  themselves  into  a  confederacy  called  the 
J,  n     Achsan  League.    Aratus  of  Sicyon,  having  expelled  Nico- 

g'._*  cles  from  that  place,  induced  his  counlrymen  to  join  the 
'  Achfean  League.  Being  appointed  prstor  of  the  Achxans, 
he  took  the  citadel  of  Corinth,  and  endeavoured  to  unite  all  the 
cities  of  Peloponnesus  into  one  republic  ;  but  in  the  execution  of 
this  design,  he  encountered  insuperable  obstacles. 
n  Q        -Agis,  king  of  Sparta,  endeavoured  to  revive  (he  ancient 
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institutions  of  Lycurgus ;  but  failing  in  the  attempt,  he  u 


put  to  death  through  the  influence  of  his  colleague  Leonidas, 
who  soon  after  died.  Cleomenes,  the  son  of  Lconldas,  succeeding 
to  the  throne,  accomplished  the  reformation  which  Agis  had  at- 
tempted. Cleomenes  engaged  in  war  with  the  Achxans,  and,  after 
various  turns  of  fortuoe,  was  obliged  lo  flee  into  Egypt,  where  be 
met  with  a  miserable  fate.  At  length,  Sparta  fell  under  the  power 
«f  the  tyrants,  Machanidas  and  ^abis. 

The  Achcans  being  attacked  and  defeated  by  Scopas  at  the  head 
of  the  ^tolians,  who  had  begun  to  distinguish  themselves,  ihey 
called  to  their  assistance  Philip  king  of  Macedon.  This  prince 
caused  Aratus  to  be  poisoned,  on  account  of  the  freedom  of  his 
remoustrauces  with  respect  to  his  conduct.  The  Achtean  league, 
however,  was  supported  by  Philopcemen,  who,  on  account  of  hii 
J,  ^  singular  virtues,  was  called  the  last  of  the  Greeks,  and  who, 
I'as  '"  ^"^'"P''"K  '°  reduce  Messene  by  surprise,  was  taken 
prisoner,  and  put  lo  death  by  poison. 
After  the  reductiun  of  Macedonia,  the  Romans  laid  aside  their 
former  affected  moderation,  and  treated  the  Grecian  states  with  less 
deference.  The  Achxans  having  made  war  on  the  Lacedwmo- 
nians,  who  were  at  that  time  in  alliance  with  Home,  were  com- 
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onnded  to  desist  from  hostilities ;  but  having  the  imprudeoce  to 
insult  the  Romao  deputies,  they  brought  oo  themselves  the  whole 
weight  of  the  Rommo  power,  which  hoallj  crushed  them  and  the 
whole  of  Greece.  Athens  having  taken  the  part  of  Mitbri*    ^  q 
datps  in  the  war  with  that  monarch,  Sjlla  took  the  city  by      '^  * 
assault,  and  gave  it  to  be  plundered  by  bis  soldiers.    When 
die  oorthem  nations  invaded  Greece,  Athens  capitulated    i^  p 
to  Alaric  king  of  the  Goths,  and,  on  paying  a  fine,  Mras  pre-      *^  * 
served.  ^^* 
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WITH  SHORT  COMMENTS  ON  THEIR  WRITINGS. 


Section  I. 
Epic  Poetry. 


XXOMER.  It  is  probable  that  Homer  was  born  about  nine  hun- 
dred years  before  the  Christian  sera,  and  three  hundred  after  the 
Trojan  war.  Seven  cities  contended  for  the  honor  of  having  given 
him  birth ;  but  though  no  authentic  documents  remain  to  decide 
the  contest,  the  town  of  Smyrna  and  the  island  of  Chios  exhibit, 
perhaps,  the  best  pretensions  to  that  honor.  He  is  known  only 
by  his  works,  of  which  the  world  at  large  can  boast.  It  is  not  well 
ascertained  whether  his  imputed  poverty  was  real ;  and  it  is  even 
doubtful,  whether  the  reception  which  he  every  where  met  with  in 
his  travels,  did  honor  to  the  compassion  or  to  the  hospitality  of  his 
hosts.  Their  kindness,  however,  was  amply  recompensed  by  the 
recital  of  his  incomparable  poems. 

The  verses  of  Homer  were  first  sung  in  Ionia  by  the  rhapsodists 
or  reciters.  Not  being  then  collected  into  books,  they  chanted 
some  favorite  parts  of  them:  one  sang  the  valor  of  Diomede  ; 
another,  the  farewell  of  Andromache ;  and  others,  the  death  of 
Patroclus  and  of  Hector.  When  Lycurgus  appeared  in  Ionia,  the 
Iliad  and  Odyssey  were  scarcely  known  in  Greece ;  the  genius  of 
the  poet  instantly  spoke  to  the  genius  of  the  legislator.  Lycuigus 
copied  the  two  poems,  which  be  carried  to  Lacedaemon,  whence 
they  spread  over  every  part  of  Greece.  By  order  of  his  father, 
Hipparchus,  the  son  of  Pisistratus,  made  a  new  copy  at  Athens, 
which  was  in  general  use  till  the  time  of  Alexander  the  Great. 
That  prince  commanded  Callisthenes  and  Anaxarchus  carefully  to 
revise  the  poems  of  Homer ;  and  this  edition,  upon  which  Aristo- 
tle was  consulted,  was  called  the  casket,  from  a  copy  of  it  being 
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bclosed  in  t  small  box  of  great  value.  After  the  death  of  Alex- 
ander, this  edition  was  revised  by  Zenodonis  of  Kpliesus,  who 
lived  in  the  rei^  of  the  first  of  the  Ploleinics.  Lastly,  6ve  faun- 
ilred  ^ears  before  Christ,  Aristarchus,  who  was  celebrated  for  his 
bate  and  understanding,  undertook  ttie  revision  of  the  poems  of 
Homer ;  and  this  edition,  which  is  supposed  to  have  been  the  best, 
u  (he  one  that  has  descended  to  us. 

Homer  is  said  to  have  sung  the  war  of  ThebeK.  He  composed 
xicral  works  which  would  have  rendered  him  equal  to  the  first 
poets  of  his  time  ;  but  his  Hiad  and  Odyssey  evidently  place  bim 
above  all  others.  If  we  divest  the  fable  of  the  Iliad  of  its  episodes, 
»e  thall  find  it  remarkably  simple  and  concise.  "  A  Grecian  ge- 
neral, discontented  with  the  commander  in  chief,  retires  from  the 
camp,  without  regarding  the  call  of  duly,  or  the  solicitations  of  his 
(rtends.  He  scruples  not  lo  abandon  the  public  welfare  to  his 
private  resentment;  aud  the  Trojans,  profiting  by  his  misconduct, 
oblatn  great  advantages  over  the  Greeks,  and  kill  his  most  intimate 
friend.  At  length,  vengeance  and  friendship  induce  him  to  re- 
i>4Uine  his  arms,  and  he  overcomes  the  chief  of  the  enemy."  Hie 
description  which  Homer  gives  of  his  characters  is  throughout 
cooustcnl  i  and  his  manner,  though  simple,  is  sublime.  His 
images  are  finished  portraits;  and  his  reflections,  moral  axioms. 
His  imagination  is  superlatively  rich  ;  and  his  knowledge,  univer- 
sal, lirlhe  order  of  the  story  there  is  a  variety,  and  in  the  narra- 
tion of  it  an  energy,  which  are  produced  by  an  elevation  of  genius ; 
sod  his  verses,  which  delight  the  ear  by  their  rhythm  and  their  ca- 
dence, de&ignate  him  as  the  true  poet  of  nature.  His  fame  is  im- 
manal;  and  three  thousand  applauding  years  have  consecrated  his 
naine. 

"  The  Odyssey  of  Homer  resembles  the  setting  sun,  which  in 
atill  great,  but  the  warmth  of  which  we  feel  not.  It  exhibits  not 
tlul  fire  which  animates  the  Iliad,  that  height  of  genius  which 
never  debases  itself,  diat  activity  which  never  reposes,  that  torrent 
of  passions  that  hurries  us  away,  nor  that  crowd  of  fictions  happy 
and  probable.  But  as  the  ocean  at  the  moment  of  its  reflux,  and 
trfaea  il  leaves  the  shore,  is  still  the  ocean,  the  old  age,  of  which  we 
speak,  is  still  the  old  age  of  Homer." — Such  is  the  just  criticism 
of  I^unginus  on  the  Odyssey. 

HcsioD.  Hesiod  was  a  native  of  Ascra  in  Bceotia  ;  but  the 
precise  time  of  his  birth  is  unknown.  Some  say  that  he  lived  in 
Ibe  lentil  century  before  Christ;  whilst  others  are  unable  to  assign 
i«y  puticular  date  to  his  nativity.  The  works  of  Homer,  however, 
rae  Been  by  bim,  since  he  has  borrowed  from  that  poet  some  en- 
lire  verses. 

Only  two  complete  poems  written  by  Hesiod  have  descended  to 
w;  the  one  entitled  Works  and  Uays,  and  the  other,  the  Tlieo- 
goaj,  or'  Birth  of  the  Gods.     The  former  is  divided  into  three 
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parts,  one  of  which  ia  mylhological,  tiie  Eecond  moral,  and  the 
iliird  didactic.  It  contains  precepts  of  agriculture,  from  which 
Virgil  probably  conceived  the  first  idea  of  bis  Cieorgics  ;  bnt  the 
work  is  interspersed  with  reflections,  uliich  ere  not  uuwortiiy  of  a 
philosopher.  Tlie  Theogony  fatigues  the  reader  with  a  long  cata- 
logue of  gods  and  goddesses ;  but  it  amply  repays  him  at  the  end 
of  the  work,  by  an  animated  description  of  the  war  of  the  gods 
against  the  giants. 

Some  have  asserted  that  Hesiod  was  vanquished  by  Homer  in 
a  poetical   contest;  but  this  is  not  true.     Tlie  verses  of  Hesiod,      ' 
which  are  possessed  of  elegance  of  style  and  sweetness  of  poetry,      ' 
were  written  on  tablets  in  the  temple  of  the  muses,  and  learnt  by      ' 
heart  by  the  children  of  the  Greeks.     Cicero  confers  on  him  «      j 
handsome   eulogiuni.     Quinctilian   allows  him    only   the   praise 
which  belongs  to  an  elegant  and  harmonious  style.     He  cultivated 
poetry  to  an  extreme  old  age. 

Apollunius  Rhodius.  Apollonius  Khodius  was  born  at 
Nancratia  in  Egypt,  about  two  hundred  and  thirty  years  before  ' 
Christ.  He  obtained  the  surname  of  Rhodius  from  residing  oo 
the  island  of  Rhodes.  His  preceptors  were  Cailimachus  and  ' 
Pana^tius.  He  was  ■  keeper  of  the  famous  library  at  Alexandria 
under  Ptolemy  Evergetes.  Of  his  writings,  only  his  pueM  on  the 
Expedition  of  the  Argonauts  is  now  extant.  The  plan  of  this  work 
is  not  sufficiently  ej>ic.  In  the  order  of  tlie  facts  it  is  too  histori- 
cal;  and  it  is  overcharged  with  episodes,  which  are  introduced 
without  selection,  and  narrated  without  effect.  In  some  parts, 
however,  the  execution  is  not  destitute  of  merit;  and  Virgil  hat 
not  disdained  to  borrow  ideas  from  Apollonius. 

Section  II. 
Lyric  Poetry. 

OitrHEUS,  whether  the  son  of  a  Tbracian  king,  or  of  Apollo, 
is  said  loliave  been  the  offspring  of  Calliope,  and  to  have  rendered 
poetry  and  music  subservient  to  the  interests  of  religion.  The 
conduct  of  Orpheus  was  so  correct,  that  he,  who  led  a  hfe  of  more 
than  ordinary  purity,  was  said  to  be  the  scholar  of  Orpheus. 

Alcjeus  lived  about  six  hundred  years  before  Christ.  He 
was  a  native  of  Milylene,  and  the  supposed  inventor  of  the  harp 
and  of  Alcaic  metre.  Only  a  few  fragments  of  his  works  are  ex- 
tant. His  style  was  concise,  dignified,  and  correct ;  and  his  wri- 
lings  were  serviceable  to  the  public  inaoncrs. 

Stesicmobus  was  a  native  of  Himera  in  Sicily,  and  lived 
about  five  hundred  and  seventy  years  before  Christ.  Of  twenty- 
six  books  written  by  him  in  the  JDoric  dialect,  only  a  few  lines  hive 
reached  posterity. 
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Safpho.  Thb  poetess  was  a  mtiveof  die  isle  of  Lesbos^ 
wad  IWed  about  six  hondred  jears  before  tbe  Christian  wn.  Sbe 
was  eqsallj  celehrated  for  ber  beauty,  poetry,  aod  iU-reqnited  love. 
A  leap  froai  BoaDt  Lencate,  wbich  was  tbe  usual  cure  for  lovers, 
pul  a  period  to  ber  woes  and  ber  existence*  Of  ber  writings,  ooij 
a  bjmo  to  Venus  and  an  ode  to  Lesbia  bave  readied  us ;  and  tbe 
Klmrj  world  bas  to  kment  tbe  loss  of  ber  tbree  tK>oks  of  lyrical 
oonpoeitioos^  ber  elegies,  and  ber  epigrams. 

Simon inKs  was  a  celebrated  poet  of  Cos,  and  was  bom 
about  ii?e  bundredand  thirty-seven  years  before  Christ.  He  Kved 
in  the  court  of  Hipparchus,  tbe  Athenian  tyrant.  He  wrote  ele- 
giesy  epigrams,  and  dramatical  pieces,  and  composed  an  epic  poem 
on  Cambyses  kii^  of  Persia,  and  another  on  the  battle  of  Safamis. 
He  obtained  a  prize  in  the  eightieth,  and  lived  to  the  ninetieth  year 
of  bis  age.  His  style  was  so  formed  for  exciting  pity^  that  he 
excelled  all  other  writers  in  that  respect.  A  monument  was  erected 
to  bis  memory  by  tbe  Syracusans. 

Akacrsom.  From  the  poets,  of  whom  so  few  fragments 
nmmn^  we  pass  to  one  who  is  immortalized  by  all  the  devotees  of 
pleasure^  and  whose  name  has  descended  with  those  who  have  de- 
served to  be  reuMmbered  by  the  utility  of  their  labors.  Anacreon 
was  bom  at  Tens  in  Ionia,  about  five  hundred  and  thirty  years 
befora  Christ.  He  seems  to  have  had  no  other  ambition  than  to 
lave  and  to  sport ;  no  other  glory  than  to  sing  his  loves  and  his 
joys.  Plato  says  that  he  was  descended  from  Codnis,  the  last 
king  of  Athens.  He  lived  a  long  time  at  Samos,  in  the  court  of 
Polycratea,  who  presented  him  with  five  talents,  which  he  gene- 
rously reftised  to  accept.  He  is  said  to  have  become  a  martyr  to 
ihe  cause  be  adored,  and  to  have  been  choaked  by  a  grape  stone 
181  tbe  e^ty-fifth  year  of  his  age.  His  poetry  is  replete  with  such 
defccacy  aod  grace,  as  to  render  all  translations  of  it  imperfect  and 
uBsatisCsctofy. 

Pin  DAM.    Bceotia  was  the  birth-place  of  Pindar,  who  lived 
at  tbe  time  of  tbe  expedition  of  Xerxes,  about  four  hundred  and 
itj  years  before  our  Saviour,  and  who  was  then  about  forty 
of  1^.    He  is  not  less  celebrated  for  the  tenderness  than  for 
aublimity  of  his  writinss.     His  vigorous  genius  is  lK>ld,  irre- 
V  ^B^  impetuous.    Vr  ben  he  soars  to  heaven,  he  exhibits  the 
eagle's  ffigbt,  *'  with  terror  in  his  beak,  and  lightning  in  bis  eye ;'' 
wben  be  rashes  amidst  tbe  lists  of  men,  it  is  the  war-horse,  **  whose 
ia  clothed  with  thunder.''    His  images  are  sublime;  and  his 
is  resplendent.     He  gives  an  air  of  dignity  to  all  his  sub* 
jscts ;  and  tbe  reader  is  conveyed  from  the  gross  atmosphere  of 
eartb  iolo  regions  of  empyrean  purity.     In  short,  he  is  the  first  of 
lyric  poets.     If  he  has  any  faults,  these  faults  proceed  from  die 
exeeas  of  bis  acknowledged  beauties,  of  his  poetical  imagination, 
hie  warm  aod  enthusiastic  genius,  bis  bold  and  figurative  express 
Sioo,  and  bis  concise  and  sententious  style. 
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When  ihe  Sportans  r.-ized  the  cily  of  Thebes,  (hey  spared  the 
house  ill  which  Pindar  had  resided  ;  and  i^kxander  llie  Great  dis- 
played a  siniilar  veoeralion  for  the  prince  of  lyrists.  He  hved  in 
Irai)i]ni1lity  and  honor.  The  Thebana,  indeed,  sentenced  him  to 
pay  a  fine  for  praising  their  enemies  the  Athenians,  and  the  pieces 
of  Corinna  were  live  times  preferred  to  his  at  the  poetical  compe- 
titions ;  but  these  transient  storms  were  soon  succeeded  by  days  of 
serenity.  The  Athenians  and  other  states  loaded  him  with  honors  ; 
and  Corinna  herself  bore  testimony  to  the  superiority  of  his  genius. 
He  lived  (o  the  age  of  about  sixty-live;  and  the  Thebans  erected 
to  his  memory  a  statue,  which  Pausanias  saw  sis  centuries  after 
the  death  of  the  poet. 


Tragedy. 

Thespis.  The  progress  of  the  drama  to  perfection  waa 
slow,  but  regular.  Thespis,  who  was  a  native  of  Icaria,  above 
live  hundred  and  thirty  years  before  Christ,  introduced  a  single 
actor  on  the  stage.  lie  exhibited  this  person  in  various  parts  of 
the  imperfect  drama,  as  the  narrator  of  an  uniform  story  ;  and 
erecting  a  temporary  stage  upon  a  cart,  he  conveyed  his  rough 
machinery  from  one  town  to  another. 

^scHYLUs.  ^schylus,  however,  who  was  not  long  pos- 
terior to  Thespis,  must  be  regarded  as  the  true  inventor  of  tragedy. 
He  W2S  a  native  of  Altica,  and  was  of  an  ancient  and  honorable 
family.  He  divided  his  time  between  philosophy,  war,  and  the 
theatre.  He  was  present  at  the  battle  of  Salamis,  and  wounded 
on  the  pluins  uf  Marathon.  Besides  a  poetical  genius,  ^schylus 
possessed  an  inventive  spirit  with  regard  to  mechanism  and  thea- 
trical decoration.  He  formed  those  majestic  robes,  which  were 
afterwards  used  by  the  ministers  of  religion.  He  decorated  the 
theatre  with  the  best  paintings  of  the  time ;  and  the  ancient,  like 
the  modern  stage,  exhibited  temples,  sepulchres,  armies,  fleets, 
flying  cars,  and  apparitions.  He  was  the  institutor  of  a  choir  of 
figure  dancers,  and  the  creator  of  pantomime.  He  mounted  the 
actors  upon  stills  ;  and  the  masks  which  they  wore  augmented 
the  natural  sounds  of  the  voice.  He  added  a  second  actor  to  the 
individual  reciter  of  Thespis ;  and  dialogue,  the  germ  of  tragedj*^ 
commenced.  The  priests  accused  him  before  the  Areopagus  of 
exhibiting  upon  the  stage  the  mysteries  of  religion ;  but  the 
wounds  which  he  had  received  at  Marathon  pleaded  bis  cause, 
and  obtained  his  acquittal. 

When  far  advanced  in  life,  Sophocles,  who  was  then  onl; 
twenty-four  years  of  age,  vanquished  him  in  a  poetical  contest. 
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JEMky\m»  Aea  quitted  bit  coantryy  and  retired  to  the  court  of 
Hiero,  king  of  Sicily,  where  he  died  io  the  sixtj-fiMi  year  of  hit 
It  waa  fabled  that  ao  eagle,  mistaking  his  bald  head  for  m 
V  dfopiied  OB  it  a  tortoite,  which  instantly  killed  him. 

Of  aeairly  one  hundred  tragediet  written  by  iEtchyluSy  only 
aeten  have  leacbcd  us ;  and  on  these,  different  cntict  have  bestowed 
eitraragant  centure  and  unqualified  praise.  But  we  may  form 
aome  iden  of  the  ettiouitioo  in  which  ^schylus  was  held  by  hit 
eoBlemporarieSy  when  we  are  informed  that  forty  of  his  trasediet 
obtained  the  public  prize.  So  powerful,  indeed,  was  the  tmct  of 
his  martial  genius,  that  the  people  marched  immediately  from  the 
theatre  to  the  battle  of  Marathon ;  and  so  much  were  the  engines 
of  terror  at  bis  command,  that  many  persons  died  at  the  exhibition 
of  the  Furies.  If  be  be  sometimes  obscure,  he  is  very  often  sub* 
lime  ;  if  his  plots  be  without  art,  his  characters  are  well  sustained. 
Hit  wiitiugs  are  Tivid,  bold,  and  impetuous ;  and  they  resemble  a 
torrent,  which  rolls  down  rocks,  forests,  and  precipices.  If  hit 
hnguage  be  scmietimes  too  figurative,  and  his  epithets  occasionally 
too  harsh,  the  classical  scholar  can  never  forget  the  many  obliga- 
tiona  which  he  owes  to  him.  A  statue  and  a  painting,  which 
deaaibed  his  conduct  at  Marathon,  were  consecrated  to  bis  me- 
nMiry  at  Athens. 

SoFHOCLBS.  About  four  hundred  and  ninety-seven  years 
before  Christ,  Sophocles  was  bom  at  Colone  in  Attica.  He  was 
a  commander  in  the  army  of  Pericles,  and  was  elevated  to  the  dig- 
nity of  arcbon,  which  was  the  first  honor  in  the  Athenian  republic. 
He  wrote  one  hundred  and  twenty  tragedies,  of  which  seven  only 
He  was  less  fortunate  i6  domestic  life,  than  in  his  public 
His  children,  disappointed  in  tlieir  eager  wishes  for  hn 
death,  and  solicitous  for  the  immediate  possession  of  his  fortune, 
arrused  him,  at  the  age  of  eighty,  of  insanity,  and  of  being  incapa- 
Me  of  conducting  his  affairs.  Sophocles  made  no  other  defence 
limn  by  reading  to  the  audience  his  tragedy  of  (Edipus  at  Colone, 
whicb  he  bad  just  finished,  and  which  represents  an  old  man  de- 
tpoSed  by  his  children.  The  judges,  indignant  at  the  charge 
wUdi  had  been  preferred  against  him,  confirmed  him  in  the  pot- 
aeasion  of  hb  rights ;  and  all  the  people  who  were  present,  con- 
dncted  him  home  in  triumph.  He  died  at  the  age  of  nine^-OM 
after  having  enjoyed  a  glory,  the  splendor  of  which  is  daily 
ong.  His  death  is  said  to  have  been  occasioned  by  excessive 
joj  at  oteaming  a  prize  in  the  Olympic  games. 

It  wat  Sophocles,  who  added  a  third  speaker  to  the  dislogue, 
and  who  advanced  the  drama  in  every  respect  to  perfection.  He 
has  no  unnecessary  prologues  or  episodes,  nor  any  violations  of 
probability.  His  explanations  are  excellent,  his  plans  sagacious, 
and  hit  dialoguet  noble  and  animated.  His  style  is  not  too  figu- 
rative like  that  of  ^schyhis,  uor  too  familiar  like  that  of  £uripides. 
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He  frequently  carries  the  language  of  oature,  and  the  eloquence  of 
misfortune,  to  the  highest  point  of  excellence. 

Euripides.  This  poet  was  about  twelve  years  younger 
than  Sophocles,  and  was  bom  at  Salamis  during  the  rejuicings 
u'hich  took  place  on  the  defeat  of  Xerxes;  an  event  which  has 
rendered  the  name  of  that  island  so  illustrious.  He  was  of  humble 
birth  ;  but  his  eagerness  for  literary  acquisitions  was  very  remark- 
able. He  was  iniitructed  in  natural  philosophy  by  Ana\3goras,  in 
rhetoric  by  Prodicus,  and  in  moral  philosophy  by  Socrates.  That 
he  might  acquire  llie  power  of  writing  tragedy,  he  sequestered 
himself  from  the  world,  and  lived  for  a  considerable  time  in  a  wild 
and  horrid  cave,  which  was  calculated  to  inspire  him  with  ideas  of 
terror  and  sublimity.  At  the  age  of  eighteen  he  entered  the  ihea* 
trical  career,  which  he  and  Sophocles  ran  with  rival  speed,  like 
two  spirited  coursers  that  with  equal  ardor  pant  for  the  victory. 
Rejection,  however,  which  is  the  frequent  corrector  of  the  pas- 
sions, at  length  reconciled  them,  when  they  rendered  reciprocal 
justice  to  each  other,  and  exhibited  mutual  proofs  of  unequivocal 
friendship. 

Persecuted  by  envy  and  malignity,  the  too  constant  attendants 
on  genius  and  merit,  Kuripides  was  induced  to  quit  Athens,  and 
to  accept  the  invitation  of  Archelaus,  king  of  Macedon,  who  enter- 
tained at  his  court  such  as  had  dislmguished  themselves  in  litera- 
ture and  the  arts.  Here  he  found  the  painter  Zeuxis,  and  the  mu- 
siciun  Timotheus  ;  and  here  he  enjoyed  the  favor  of  royal  munifi- 
cence, and  (tie  tranquillity  of  learned  ease.  But  who  can  boast  of 
continued  happiness!  He  lost  his  wife  and  three  children  at  one 
time^  and  this  dreadful  calamity  is  said  to  have  been  ever  after 
present  lo  his  mind,  llie  event  had  a  powerful  influence  on  his 
temper  and  spirit,  and  produced  that  plaintiveness  of  manner, 
which  is  so  conspicuous  in  his  writings.  This  celebrated  poet  died 
about  seventy-six  years  of  age ;  and  his  death  was  very  unfortu- 
nate, for  he  was  torn  in  pieces  by  the  dogs  of  Archelaus.  TH« 
Alheoians  sent  deputies  to  Macedon,  and  demanded  that  his  bod; 
might  be  brought  back  to  Athens.  Archelaus,  however,  refused 
to  comply,  and  considered  it  an  honor  to  his  states  to  preserve  the 
remains  of  so  great  a  man.  He  caused  a  magniticent  tomb  to  be 
erected  to  him,  near  his  capital  j  and  the  Athenians  were  reduced 
to  the  honorable  consolation  of  raising  a  cenotaph  to  his  memory. 

Euripides  wrote  eighty  plays,  of  which  only  nineteen  have 
reached  us;  and  against  some  of  these  the  voice  of  criticism  haa 
been  loudly  indignant.  This  poet  multiplies  sentences  and  re6ec- 
tions.  He  makes  it  a  pleasure  or  a  duty  to  display  his  knowledge; 
and  he  frequently  indulges  in  rhetorical  forms  of  expression. 
Hence  tlie  different  judgments  that  have  been  passed  on  him,  and 
the  different  points  of  view  in  which  he  may  be  considered.  He 
fuiciUy  iusiited  on  the  important  doctiiites  of  morality,  and  wm^ 
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iberefore,  placed  aoiong  the  tramber  of  the  seget ;  mkI  be  will  for 
eier  be  regawied  at  tbe  philoiopher  of  the  stage.  If  be  wants  the 
lahlwiitj  of  .Sschylus  and  tbe  sweetness  of  Sophocles,  he  ba- 
IsBGea  ihaae  advantages  bj  pathos  and  moral  sentiment,  and  eshU 
kits  Che  mkoU  toochang  scenes  of  the  Grecian  drama. 


Sbction  IV. 
Camedjf. 

Epighabmus.  We  are  informed  by  an  inscription  on  a 
of  InraBS  erected  to  Epicbarmus,  who  was  a  school-master 
at  Sjnooae,  that  he  was  the  first  writer  of  comedj.  He  lived  four 
handred  and  fifty  years  before  Christ,  and  was  punished  by  Hiero, 
im  tjiaat  of  Sicily,  for  certain  improper  jests  exhibited  before  his 
faeen.  He  is  said  to  have  written  fifty  comedies ;  and  from  the 
specimen  of  his  works,  preserved  in  a  few  fragments  which  have 
reached  os,  we  have  reason  to  lament  the  loss  of  the  entire  com- 
posrtiooa.  He  had  four  contemporary  poets,  who  were  joint 
Uken  of  comedy,  but  of  whose  works  not  a  vestige  remains. 

EuPOLis  flourished  about  four  hundred  and  thirty-five  yean 
befaro  Christ ;  but  we  have  no  particulars  of  his  profession  or  his 
life.  We  poaaeas  only  the  titles  of  twenty  of  his  comedies,  and  a 
few  firagnsents. 

C&ATiJius  was  the  countryman  of  Eupolis,  and  rather  older. 
He  posscBScd  a  fertile  imagination  and  an  ornamented  style.  He 
won  nioe  prizes  at  the  public  games.  He  successfully  repelled 
the  attack  of  Aristophanes,  who  had  ridiculed  his  infirmities  in  a 
coasedy  called  the  Flaggon,  and  from  whom  he  obtained  the  lau- 
ael ;  sod  he  shortly  after  expired  amidst  the  exultations  of  the 
vicCorj.  In  the  al^ss  of  time,  thirty  comedies,  which  were  the 
'^   '        of  his  genius,  have  perished,  and  scarcely  left  a  wreck 


Akistophanbs.  Thu  poet  was  bom  about  foiu-  hundred 
id  tiMrty-foiir  years  before  Christ,  and  was  a  native  of  the  small 
of  .Sgina,  near  Peloponnesus.  He  acquired  by  his  talents 
ikt  privileges  of  an  Athenian  citizen.  Of  more  than  fifty  come- 
diea  written  by  him,  only  eleven  have  descended  to  posterity.  His 
character  as  an  author  may  perhaps  be  accurately  estimated,  by 
adopting  the  mean  between  bis  censurers  and  his  panegyrists. 

It  haa  been  objected  to  this  poet,  that  he  is  careless  in  the  cou- 
dnet  of  his  fables ;  that  his  fictions  are  improbable,  and  his  jests 
;  that  his  raillery  is  rudeness ;  that  his  language  is  obscure, 
I,  low,  and  trivial ;  and  that  liis  frequent  play  upon 
words,  and  bis  mixture  of  tragic  and  comic  style,  are  proofs  of  his 
bad  taste.    The  leal  of  his  admirere,  however^  at  least  bahnced 
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Uie  enemies  of  his  fame.  Plalo,  who  was  his  contemporary,  giies 
him  a  distinguished  place  in  his  banquet ;  and  he  sent  a  copy  of 
the  plays  of  Aristophanes  to  Dionysiua  tlie  tyrant,  whom  he  ex- 
horted to  read  them  with  atlention,  if  he  wislied  to  become  iho- 
roughty  acquainted  with  the  Athenian  republic.  He  adds,  in  an 
hyperbolical  strain,  that  the  graces  had  long  sought  for  a  durable 
mansion,  and  at  length  fixed  in  the  bosum  of  Aristophanes.  This 
poet's  play,  called  the  Clouds,  was  the  occasion  of  the  persecution, 
trial,  and  death,  of  the  incomparable  Socrates. 

Crates  was  a  comic  poet  and  a  celebrated  actor,  two  cha- 
racters very  frequently  combined  at  that  time.  Of  this  writer's 
works,  only  a  few  fragments  remain. 

Phereckates,  who  was  a  comic  writer  cotilemporary  with 
Aristophanes,  and  the  inventor  of  a  metre  used  by  Horace, 
has  left  only  a  few  lines. 

Amipsias,  who  was  another  poet  at  the  same  time,  has 
left  only  the  titles  of  his  plays. — These  were  writers  o(  the  old 
comedy. 

Pi.ATO  was  styled  the  prince  of  the  middle  comedy. 

Menander.  This  poet  was  born  at  Athens,  about  three 
himdred  and  forty-five  years  before  Christ,  and  educated  under  the 
peripatetic  philosopher  Tlieophrastus.  He  was  the  first  writer  of 
the  new  comedy,  in  which  the  theatre  ceased  to  be  a  Megsra 
armed  with  torches,  and  became  an  agreeable  and  innocent  mirror 
of  human  life.  He  began  to  write  for  the  stage  at  the  age  of 
twenty  years  ;  and  his  compositions  were  replete  with  elegance  of 
style,  refined  wit,  and  correct  ideas.  From  him  Terence  borrowed 
all  his  plays,  except  his  Phormio  and  Hecyra.  Of  one  hundred 
plays  written  by  ^lenander,  only  some  fragments  and  titles  remain, 
which  contain  sentiments  of  various  kinds,  moral,  sublime,  and 
gloomy.  By  Quinctilian  he  is  said  to  eclipse  every  writer  of  bis 
class ;  and  Dion  Chrysoslom  recommends  him  as  a  model  for 
those  who  study  oratory.  By  him  the  comic  is  not  neglected,  nor 
outraged.  He  never  loses  sight  of  nature  ;  and  the  suppleness 
and  flexibility  of  his  style  have  never  been  surpassed.  It  re- 
sembles a  limpid  stream,  which  runs  between  irregular  and  tor- 
tuous banks,  and  takes  all  forms  without  losing  any  of  its  purity. 
He  writes  like  a  man  of  spirit,  and  a  man  of  the  world ;  and  he 
will  please  in  all  places,  and  at  all  times.  Menander  wb9 
drowned  in  batliing  ;  but  some  say  that  he  drowned  himself,  be- 
cause Philemon  vanquished  him  in  a  poetical  contest. 

Philemon,  the  successful  rival  of  Menander,  lived  above 
one  hundred  years.     He  was  a  plaintive  and  melancholy  writer. 
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Section  V. 
Patiaral  Poetry. — Epigram. 

Tbeocsitus  was  bom  it  Sytwcxue,  nearly  three  centuriei 
before  Ckritt.  He  composed  thirty  eclogues;  and  the  Doric 
iKalect  afibrda  him  a  decided  pre-eminence  in  this  species  of 
poecry.  His  predominant  character  is  simplicity ;  but  this  sim- 
piictty  sometimes  degenerates  into  grossness.  ^Iiie  reader  is  pre- 
snted  with  too  many  indifferent  circumstances ;  and  the  subjects 
have  too  great  a  resembhnce. 

BiON  and  Moschus  were  contemporaries  of  Theocritus; 
the  one  lived  at  Smyrna,  and  the  other  at  Syracuse.  Each  of 
them  wrote  with  ease  and  elegance.  Their  Idyllia  are  possessed 
of  peculiju*  delicacy ;  and  their  elegies  are  tender  and  sentimental. 
Their  verses  are  written  with  more^care  than  those  of  Theocritus ; 
but  tbcy  mre  not  wholly  devoid  of  affectation. 

The  epignuns  which  were  collected  by  Agathias,  Planudes, 
Coostantme,  Hierocles,  and  others,  and  which  compose  the 
Grbek  Amthologia,  are  scarcely  more  than  inscriptions 
ibr  tombs,  statoes,  monuments.  See.  They  are  generally  simple, 
m  coofcntnity  to  their  object,  which  is  only  to  relate  a  fact. 

Ltcophbon  was  bom  at  Chalcis  in  Euboea,  about  two 
hmdied  and  seventy-six  years  before  Chrnt«  What  remains  of 
his  writings,  except  the  mere  titles  of  some  tragedies,  is  a  work 
enutled  the  Cassandra,  in  which  the  daughter  of  Priam  uttered 
certain  supposed  prophecies  during  the  Trojan  war.  Lycophron 
Ina  been  accused  of  great  obscurity ;  but  the  reader  is  informed 
at  the  outset  that  the  prophetess  was  dark  in  her  presages.  By 
dae  labor  and  attention  the  poet  may  be  understood ;  and  where 
it  was  permitted  him  to  be  clear,  no  one  is  more  so.  He  has  all 
the  fire  of  Pindar ;  and  Horace,  in  his  prophecy  of  the  destruction 
which  should  follow  the  rape  of  Helen,  is  a  close  imitator  of  the 
Cassandra. 


Section  VI. 
Oratory. 

Pericles  was  a  native  of  Athens,  and  the  first  orator  that 
existed.  He  flourished  about  four  himdred  and  twenty  years 
before  Christ. 

Lysias,  the  son  of  Cephalus,  was  bom  at  Syracuse  about 
four  hundred  and  sixty  years  before  the  Christian  sra.  Imme- 
diately after  his  birth  he  was  removed  to  Athens,  where  he  was 
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carefully  educated.  At  the  age  nf  fourteen,  lie  Bccotnpanied  the 
Atheuian  colony  to  Thuriuni  ;  and  after  a  long  residence  m  that 
place,  he  returned  home  in  his  forly-seventh  year.  He  distin- 
guished himself  by  the  purity  of  his  style  ;  bul  only  iliirty-four  of 
bis  orations  remain  out  of  imo  hundred  and  thirty.  He  lived  to 
the  eighty-first  year  of  his  age. 

isocHATES  was  a  native  of  Athens,  and  was  born  about 
four  hundred  and  thirly-seven  years  before  Christ.  His  fallier 
made  musical  instruttienls.  He  never  epoke  in  public  ;  but  he 
kept  a  school  of  eloquence  for  sixty  years,  which  was  the  most 
celebrated  in  Greece,  and  rendered  great  service  to  oratory. 
Thirty-one  of  his  orations  are  still  extant,  and  these  inspire  the 
reader  with  the  highest  veneration  for  his  abilities  and  his  virtues. 
He  was  intimate  with  Philip,  king  of  Macedon  ;  and  to  this  cir- 
cumstance the  Athenians  owed  some  years  of  peace.  The  aspir- 
ing ambition  of  that  monarch,  however,  disgusted  him  ;  and  he 
did  not  survive  the  disgrace  and  fall  of  his  country  after  the  battle 
of  Chseronea,  but,  after  refusing  aliment  for  four  days,  died  in  the 
ninety-ninth  year  of  his  age.  ']~hc  conduct  of  the  Athenians  to- 
wards Socrates  so  displeased  him,  that  he  put  on  mourning  at  the 
dealb  of  that  philosopher. 

In  tlie  orations  of  Isocrates,  we  tind  that  smoothness  of  style, 
that  esse,  elegance,  delicacy,  and  sweetness  of  expression,  which 
captivate  every  ear  attuned  to  harmony.  In  attending  to  excel- 
lencies of  this  sort,  he  was  laborious  and  minute  ;  and  be  con- 
fesses that  he  employed  ten  years  on  one  of  his  orations.  He 
cultivated  and  improved  the  qualifications  with  which  nature  had 
endowed  him.  His  knowledge  was  superior  to  his  rhetoric  i  and 
while  we  admire  the  orator,  we  reverence  the  philosopher,  and  are 
enchanted  with  bis  delivery  of  truths,  which  evince  an  enlightened 
understanding  and  an  upright  heart.  He  was  a  true  and  an 
enthusiastic  patriot,  in  the  proper  acceptation  of  the  word  ;  but 
his  patriotism  did  not  exclude  the  more  generous  principle  of 
philanthropy. 

Hypekides  was  taught  by  Plato  and  by  Socrates,  and  had 
every  advantage  which  could  attend  the  education  of  an  orator. 
He  was  frequently  opposed  to  Demosthenes  ;  and  this  circum- 
stance may  enable  us  to  form  some  judgment  of  his  merit.  Onljr 
one  of  his  orations  is  extant ;  and  this  exhibits  a  fair  specimen  of 
his  ability.  Longinus,  however,  who  had  read  (hem  all,  says,  that 
Hyperides  possessed  all  the  qualities  which  Demosthenes  wanted, 
but  that  he  never  rose  to  the  sublime. 

IsMVs  was  the  preceptor  of  Demosthenes,  and  was  born  at 
Chalcis  in  Eubc^a,  about  three  hundred  and  eighty  years  befora 
Christ.  When  he  came  to  ibe  seat  of  learning,  he  pluced  himself 
under  the  inslruclion  of  Lysias.  His  eloquence  was  vigorou*  and 
euergetic  j   and  for  these  qualities  he  was  praised  and  unitated  by 
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Uf  iDustriotts  pupil.  Of  sixlj-four  of  his  orations,  only  ten  are 
extant,  smd  bj  them  Uie  approbation  bestowed  upon  hioi  by  De- 
mosthenes is  vindicated. 

£scHiifSS  flourished  at  Athens  about  three  hundred  and 
forty-two  years  before  the  Christian  sra.  It  was  a  glory  to  him 
that  be  was  the  rival  of  Demosthenes ;  and  a  disgrace,  that  lie 
sofiered  irimself  to  be  bribed  by  Philip  of  Macedon.  His  envy 
of  the  former  occasioned  the  two  orations  De  Corondf  wlien 
Ctenphon  proposed  a  reward  for  the  patriotism  of  his  friend ;  and 
the  spettkcn  exerted  their  utmost  powers,  the  one  in  opposing,  and 
the  oilier  io  defending  the  proposal.  A  stronger  proof  of  the  abi- 
filies  of  those  two  rival  orators  could  not  be  produced,  than  what 
Aey  czlubited  on  this  occasion ;  for  each  had  employed  more  than 
four  years  in  preparing  himself  for  the  contest.  'The  animosity  of 
the  orators  was  so  well  known  throughout  Greece,  that  an  ioii- 
mense  concourse  of  people  assembled  from  all  parts  to  see  the 
combat  of  those  two  great  men,  whose  rivalry  had  become  so 
celebrated.  Demosthenes,  however,  not  only  justified  himself,  but 
obtained  by  the  sublimity  and  inimitable  excellency  of  his  speech, 
that  his  rival  should  be  banished,  l^e  oration  of  Demosthenes  far 
sorpassed  that  of  ^schines,  and  in  point  of  oratorical  argumentation 
is  certaihlv  the  first  that  ever  was  made.  The  banished  orstor 
retired  to  Rhodes,  where  he  instituted  a  school  of  eloquence ;  and 
his  first  essay  was  the  recital  of  the  two  speeches  which  had  caused 
his  condemnation.  His  own  oration  was  received  with  great  ap- 
plause ;  but  when  he  rehearsed  to  them  that  of  Demostheoeil, 
that  apphuse  was  redoubled.  Upon  this  he  exclaimed  to  the  au- 
dience, "  What  would  have  been  your  admiration,  had  you  heard 
Demosthenes  himself?'' 

iEscfatnes  was  born  of  obscure  parents,  and  exercised  in  his 
^iMhood  not  very  honorable  functions.  Possessing  a  fine  and 
soBorons  voice,  he  next  appeared  upon  the  stage,  where  he  per- 
formed only  subordinate  parts.  He  then  quitted  this  profession, 
and  became  clerk  in  an  inferior  cotirt,  and  afterwards  minister  of 
state.  He  wrote  three  orations,  and  nine  f  pistles.  Only  the  for- 
a^r  are  extant^  and  received  the  name  of  the  graces,  as  the  latter 
did  that  of  the  muses.  Tlie  eloquence  of  TKschines  is  di»tin- 
gaidied  by  a  happy  choice,  the  abundance  and  clearness  of  his 
ideas,  and  a  prodigious  facility,  for  which  he  is  indebted  less  to 
art  tlMin  to  nature.  Though  his  »tvlc  is  not  void  of  strength,  it 
poesesses  less  than  that  of  Demosthenes. 

Demosthenes,  lliis  most  accomplished  orator  was  de- 
scended of  very  low  parents,  hi;*  father  being  odIv  a  blai  ksmith. 
He  was  bom  at  Athens  about  three  hundred  and  c  iglitv-tvio  years 
before  Christ.  He  lost  his  parents  at  an  caily  age,  nnd  fell  hitr»  the 
hands  of  guardians,  who  took  no  care  of  his  education.  This 
neglect  was  seconded  by  his  mother,  through  a  false  tenderness  for 
Auti^.  ^  Cr.  /r 
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her  son,  Al  the  age  of  sixteen,  which  was  the  Uiiual  pcriud  for 
learning  rhetoric,  instead  of  being  placed  under  Jsocratea,  whose 
reputation  was  then  highest,  he  was  sent  to  laieus,  whose  terms 
were  more  moderate,  and  in  whose  school  lie  learned  those  bad 
habits,  of  which  he  afterwards  took  such  pains  to  divest  himself. 
But  the  fortune  acquired  by  his  father  in  trade  enabled  hJm  after- 
wards to  become  (he  pupil  of  the  best  preceptors,  whose  works  he 
studied.  He  exhibited  the  first  fruits  of  his  education  in  an  elo- 
quent and  a  successful  speech  against  his  guardians,  who  bad  em- 
bezzled his  estate.  That  he  might  overcome  a  natural  impedi- 
ment in  his  speech,  be  recited  with  pebbles  in  his  mouth.  He 
spoke  before  a  mirror,  that  he  might  preserve  his  features  from 
being  distorted.  He  strengthened  a  weak  voice  b^  running  up 
the  steepest  hills ;  and  by  declaiming  aloud  on  the  sea-shore,  he 
taught  himself  to  brave  the  tumult  of  a  popular  assembly.  It  is 
evident,  therefore,  that  the  eloquence  of  Demosthenes  was  in  a 
great  measure  the  effect  of  much  personal  exertion. 

He  found  it,  however,  necessary  to  retire  for  a  lime  from  the 
buslle  of  the  world;  and  having  shaved  one  half  of  his  head,  tliat 
it  might  be  indecent  for  him  to  appear  in  public,  he  applied  himself 
entirely  to  the  study  of  eloquence.  He  was  first  excited  to  the 
study  of  ihis  art  by  the  applause  which  was  given  to  Callistratua  in 
a  cause  that  he  pleaded  ;  and,  from  that  moment,  it  became  the 
increasing  object  of  his  contemplation  and  desire. 

After  sustaining  a  disinterested  conduct  for  a  great  length  of 
lime,  Demosthenes,  it  has  been  said,  was  not  incorruptible.  It 
was  alledged  thai,  having  for  some  time  exerted  himself  against  the 
tyranny  of  Alexander  with  the  same  vehemence  as  he  had  attacked 
Philip,  be  at  lenglh  allowed  himself  to  be  bribed  ;  that  twenty 
talents  and  a  golden  vase  induced  him  to  feign  illness,  that  he  might 
not  mount  tlie  rostrum  ;  and  that  this  dishonorable  act  alienated 
from  him  the  affections  of  ihe  people,  and  compelled  him  to  retire 
from  Athens.  But  we  may  fairly  doubt  this  report,  which  ap- 
pears in  a  (juestiotiable  shape  ;  for  his  accuser  was  a  venal  orator 
named  Dinarchus.  Pausanias,  indeed,  treats  the  charge  as  a 
calumny. 

Demosthenes  returned  lo  Athens  after  the  death  of  Alexander, 
and  continued  to  declaim  against  the  tyranny  of  the  Macedonians, 
till  Antipaler,  iheir  governor,  issued  orders  lo  seize  all  the  orators 
who  had  declared  themselves  his  enemies.  Demosthenes  at- 
tempted flight,  but  finding  himself  hkely  lo  be  captured  by  bis 
pursuers,  he  had  recourse  to  poison  which  he  always  carried  with 
him.  Archias,  a  player,  who  was  sent  lo  apprehend  him,  endea- 
voured lo  persuade  him  lo  yield  to  the  clemency  of  Antipaler. 
"  Go  tell  your  master,"  said  he,  "  that  Demosthenes  will  owe  no- 
thing to  the  tyrant  of  his  country."  He  then  took  the  cup,  and 
■wallowing  ibe  poison,  fell  dead  at  the  aliar  where  he  had  sought 
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fer  suictuirjr.  Socb  wm  the  end  of  tbu  great  Man  in  the  lixtj-firet 
jcar  of  hit  age. 

Most  of  the  works  of  Demosthenes  are  intended  to  rouse  the 
Aifaeniaiis  from  their  indolence,  and  to  arm  them  against  the  art- 
fnl  ambition  of  Philip.  The  eloquence  of  Demosthenes  consists 
in  leaaooing  and  ^notion.  No  one  ever  gave  to  reason  more 
pcnelratiiig  and  inevitable  weapons.  In  his  hand  truth  resembles 
a  piercing  dart,  which  he  throws  with  great  rapiditj  and  force, 
ssd  with  which  he  incessantly  repeats  his  attacks.  His  style  is 
bold  .and  nervous;  and  he  seldom  condescends  to  add  ornaments  to 
las  tboi^hts.  What  distinguishes  him  from  other  orators  is,  that 
ihe  attention  he  gains  is  to  the  object  of  which  be  treats,  and  not 
to  bimaelf.  He  excels  in  the  sentiments  and  passions  which  con* 
ititate  the  affections  of  the  soul.  As  his  subject  would  not  bear 
it,  he  has  not  employed  the  tender  pathetic ;  but  be  has  used  with 
great  dexterity  the  vehement  pathetic,  which  is  peculiarly  adapted 
to  declamatoi7  oratory.  By  Cicero,  he  is  said  to  have  united  in 
himself  the  purity  of  Lysias,  the  spirit  of  Hyperides,  and  the 
sweetness  of  .Machines,  and  in  power  of  thought  and  movement  of 
discourse  to  have  surpassed  them  all. 


Section  VH. 
History. 

Herodotus.  This  historian  was  born  at  Halicamassus  in 
Caria,  about  four  hundred  and  eighty-four  years  before  Christ. 
The  troubles  of  his  country  induced  him  to  visit  Greece,  where  his 
laksKts  obtained  for  him  a  welcome  reception.  To  him  we  are 
indebted  for  what  we  know  of  the  ancient  dynasties  of  the 
Medcs,  Persians,  Phoenicians,  Lydians,  Greeks,  Egyptians,  and 
ScjthiaDa.  He  read  at  the  Olympic  games  his  account  of  the 
bloody  contests  between  the  Persians  and  the  Greeks,  from  Cyrus 
to  Xerxes,  composed  in  his  twenty-ninth  year ;  and  his  veracity 
received  an  attestation,  from  the  high  honor  which  was  given  to  him 
at  this  great  assembly  of  the  Greeks.  His  contemporaries  be- 
stowed on  each  of  his  nine  books  the  name  of  one  of  abe  muses: 
and  those  names  will  continue  to  be  attached  to  them,  as  long  as 
the  writings  of  this  historian  shall  exist. 

The  modems  have  frequently  accused  Herodotus  of  neglecting 
die  sincerity  which  is  the  highest  merit  of  an  historian,  thai  he  may 
record  the  marvellous  and  incredible ;  but  the  descriptions  which 
he  has  given  of  Egypt  and  of  odier  parts  of  Africa,"  have  been 

'  la  particular,  his  account  of  the  interior  parts  of  Africa,  and  of  the 
come  of  the  Niger,  has  been  confirmed  by  recent  travellers. 
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verified  by  travellers  in  points  respecting  which  he  «as  before  dis- 
credited. It  may  perhaps  be  more  justly  objccled  against  him, 
that  his  writings  are  without  any  clear  melhud,  and  contain  no 
deep  reflectioD,  or  scute  criticism  ;  that,  from  an  avidity  of  rela- 
ting events,  he  stops  not  to  consider  their  causes,  or  justly  and  ac- 
curately to  bestow  blame  and  approbation  ;  and  that  moral  truth 
and  common  facts,  fine  spceclies  and  bad  actions,  good  laws  and 
tyrannical  edicts,  are  narnitid  in  the  same  manner,  without  ana- 
iysing  characters  or  principles. 

But  the  style  of  Herodotus  is  elegant ;  and  Dionystiis  declares 
him  to  be  one  of  those  enchanting  writers,  with  whom  you  are 
never  satiated.  His  admirers  say  that  he  is  simple  and  unafFected 
in  his  choice  of  words  and  phrases,  and  tlint  his  metaphors  ap- 
proach to  poetry  ;  that  he  has  no  irregular  sallies  of  wit,  no  lur- 
gidity  of  diction,  no  towering  flights  of  imagination.  He  is,  iw 
deed,  an  imitator  of  Homer,  whom  he  resembles  in  copiousness 
of  invention,  and  elegance  of  phrase  ;  in  sweetness,  ease,  and  per- 
spicuity, Theophrastus  allows  that  he  first  introduced  ornaments 
into  the  style  of  history,  and  carried  the  urt  of  writing  to  perfection. 
Cicero  says  that  he  was  an  oratorical,  as  well  as  a  poetical  his-' 
torian,  and  that  no  eloquence  ever  pleased  him  like  his.  In  hit  i 
works,  llie  soft  style  glides  like  the  clear  stream  of  some  deep 
river.  Cicero  also  denominates  him  the  father  of  history,  not  for 
his  antiquity,  but  Ills  excellence,  'llie  futility  of  the  objections 
brought  against  Herodotus  may  be  easily  discerned.  The  naves 
of  calumny  dash  Ihemsetveii  in  pieces  against  the  rocks  which  they 
labor  to  undermine. 

Thccyiiides.  This  historian  was  only  thirteen  years  younger 
than  Herodotus,  and  was  descended  from  one  of  the  first  fami- 
lies in  Athens.  He  was  bred  to  the  profession  of  arms ;  but 
being  prevented  by  Brasidas  the  Lacediemunian  general  from 
relieving  Amphipolis,  he  was  sent  into  exile.  He  wrote  his  his- 
tory at  iEgina,  where  he  resided  during  twenty  years,  and  where  be 
also  died.  He  was  enabled  to  ascertain  every  lliin<;  connected  with 
his  design,  by  means  of  the  fortune  which  his  wife  brought  him. 
He  was  fund  of  travel,  which  euslaiued  him  in  his  mislbrlunes. 
His  appointments  had  made  him  acquainted  with  the  affairs  of  the 
Athenians,  mid  his  exile  opened  to  him  those  of  the  Lacedtemo- 
nians;  and  tins  circumstance  enabled  him  to  collect  ninierials  for 
the  history  of  the  Peloponnesian  war.  This  war  tasted  twenty- 
seven  years.  He  has  left  the  annals  of  twenty. one;  and  the  re- 
mainder was  supplied  by  Xenophon. 

In  the  history  of  Thucydides,  the  soldier,  the  statesman,  and  the 
philosopher,  are  discoverable.  His  knowledge  and  probity  qualify 
him  for  an  historian.  His  works  contain  the  precepts  of  wisdom 
which  he  had  learned  IVoni  Anaxagoras,  and  the  lessons  of  elo- 
quence which  he  hud  received  from  the  orator  Anllphon.     He  pes- 
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lesstd  an  avereioa  to  injustice,  and  a  passion  for  virtue.  His  ex- 
cedeoce  ms  an  historian  was  the  result  of  early  emulation;  for 
being  present  at  the  age  of  fiftecir,  when  Herodotus  recited  his 
history  at  the  Olympic  games,  he  was  so  much  affected  as  to  burst 
into  tears. 

Some  ssj  that  the  style  is  so  concise  as  to  become  harsh  and 
obscure,  and  that  he  uses  both  novel  and  obsolete  words ;  that  his 
haguage  is  unpolished,  and  the  structure  of  his  sentences  prepos- 
terous. His  admirers  declare  that  the  justness  and  dignity  of  his 
seadments,  when  understood,  requite  the  pains  which  are  necessary 
for  the  discovery ;  and  tliat  tlie  narrative  part  is  a  model  worthy  of 
initatioo. 

Accuracy,  impartiality,  and  fidelity,  characterise  Thucydides. 
Bis  style  is  ardent,  bold,  and  rapid.  His  subject  is  delineated 
with  a  few  happy  strokes ;  and  much  is  left  to  the  imagination  of 
the  reader.  Cicero  says  of  him,  that  he  has  a  dignity  of  mind,  a 
force  of  imagination,  a  vigor  of  language,  a  depth  of  reasoning,  a 
cleamess  of  conception,  imagery,  colors,  and  expressions,  of 
which  all  the  other  Greek  historians  are  destitute.  Having  high 
notions  of  the  sublime,  he  was  inattentive  to  the  trifling  matters 
which  regard  grammar.  He  scrupled  not  to  change  tenses,  num- 
bers, and  persons,  provided  he  could  insert  more  warmth  and  vehe- 
mence into  his  diction.  Though  his  narration  is  not  always  con- 
nected, the  error  is  occasioned  less  by  the  nature  of  his  disposition, 
than  by  that  of  bis  subject.  If  the  intention  of  history  be  to 
afford  instruction  under  the  form  of  examples,  the  work  of  Thu- 
cydides  b  the  best  adapted  for  this  purpose.  Sound  reasoning 
and  exact  judgment  complete  his  character  as  an  historian.  We 
ou^bt  to  pardon  trifling  errors  in  a  work  which  abounds  with  so 
Biiicfa  excellence.  The  brightest  fire  may  be  occasioually  clouded 
with  smoke ;  and  the  most  beautiful  landscape,  intercepted  by 
vapor.  His  Attic  dialect  was  appropriated  to  fire  and  spirit,  to 
d^nity  and  elevated  seutiments,  as  the  Ionic  of  Herodotus  was  to 
all  the  softer  ones. 

Xenophon.  This  elegant  historian  was  born  at  Athens 
abotti  four  hundred  and  forty-nine  years  before  the  Christian  a*ra« 
He  was  educated  in  the  school  of  Socrates,  where  he  acquired  all 
those  martial  talents,  domestic  virtues,  and  philosophical  endow- 
aieols,  which  distinguished  a  life  protracted  to  the  extraordinary 
age  of  ninety  years.  His  countrymen  called  him  the  Attic  Bee  ; 
and  the  sweetness  of  his  st^le  ^hows  that  he  well  deserved  the  title. 
The  works  of  this  author  are  a  supplement  of  seven  books  to 
the  history  of  Thucydides,  an  account  of  the  life  and  actions  of 
Cyrus  the  Great,  and  of  the  retreat  of  the  ten  thousand  Greeks, 
whom,  after  the  death  of  their  leader,  he  conducted  home  in  a 
perilous  march  of  eighteen  hundred  miles,  with  such  resolution 
sshI  sagacity  as  have  never  been  excelled.  The  soldier  has  always 
admired  his  talents  in  conducting,  and  the  scholar  iu  describing  the 
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Tetreal ;  and  the  philosopher  and  stateEman  have  alike  been  de- 
lighted with  his  charming  work,  denominated  Cyropsedia.  By  his 
coiilemporaries  lie  was  regiirded  uilh  vcneraliuii ;  and  Scipio  and 
Lucullus  perused  his  writings  vvllh  avidity.  He  poasessed  the 
charms  of  Attic  eloquence,  and  a  Spartan  soul.  When  he  was 
informed  that  his  son  had  Hied  bravely  fighting  in  the  battle  of 
Mantinxa,  "  I  knew,"  said  he,  ''  that  my  son  was  mortal,  and  his 
glory  ought  to  console  nie  for  his  death."  When  he  met  with  the 
work  of  Thucydides,  he  not  only  published  it,  bnt  added  the  sub- 
sequent transactions  of  ihe  war  ;  and  this  supplement  has  reached 
US  under  tlie  lilJn  of  the  Hellenica. 

On  his  return  out  of  Asia,  he  entered  into  the  service  of  Age- 
silans,  king  of  Lacedainion,  in  whose  glory  he  participated,  and 
whose  friendship  he  merited.  Afterwards,  llie  Athenians  sentenced 
liiin  to  banishment,  on  account  of  the  preference  he  had  given  to 
the  Lacedemonians.  But  the  latter,  to  compensate  for  this  harsh 
trcalmcnl,  bestowed  on  him  a  hnbiialian  at  Scillns,  where  he  com- 
posed the  greater  part  of  his  svorks,  and  where  for  a  number  of 
years  he  dedicated  his  days  to  the  study  of  philosophy,  to  benevo- 
lence, agriculture,  the  chase,  and  other  exercises. 

In  Thucydidcs  we  frequently  meet  with  the  figure  Jn  rhetoric 
called  liyperbatun,  because  the  prevailing  qualities  o!  that  historian 
were  force  and  .-spirit.  Xenophon  commonly  uses  the  metaphor, 
because  his  character  was  ease  and  simplicity.  Quinclilian  says 
that  the  Graces  formed  his  style,  and  that  the  goddess  of  Persua- 
sion dwelt  upon  his  lips.  If  the  style  of  Xenophon  be  sometimes 
cold,  it  is  always  pure;  if  his  works  be  defective  in  business  and 
in  bustle,  they  are  replete  with  instruction ;  if  the  story  appear 
dull,  it  contains  a  sober  and  an  useful  lesson  of  morality.  Besides 
sweetness,  hts  laii^ua!;e  has  variety,  and  is  equally  adapted  to  great 
occasions  and  fumiliur  dialogues.  The  general  excellence  of  this 
writer  will  excuse,  though  it  may  lend  to  discover,  a  few  trifling 
defects  ;  as  we  soonest  perceive  the  smallest  flaws  in  the  brightest 
diamonds. 

PoLYBius.  This  historian  was  born  at  Megalopolis  in  Pelo- 
ponnesus, ahoiil  two  hundred  years  before  Christ.  His  fa- 
ther was  not  only  a  man  of  I'ank  and  family,  but  a  general  and  a 
statesman;  and  the  advantiiges  which  he  derived  from  these  for- 
tunate circumstances,  tinctured  every  incident  of  his  life.  He  was 
itistructed  in  the  science  of  politics,  and  received  an  excellent  edu- 
cation, He  accompanied  his  father  in  an  embassy  to  Egypt;  and 
he  made  himself  acquainted  with  every  thing  respecting  that  coun- 
try. He  fought  against  tbe  Romans  as  the  enemies  of  bis  country; 
but  when  Perseus  was  defeated,  a  respect  for  the  talents  of  Po- 
lybius  spared  him  the  mortification  of  being  dragged  as  a  stave  to 
adorn  a  triumph.  He  was  conducted  as  a  captive  to  Rome,  where 
such  was  his  constant  application  to  atudy,  that  he  not  only  made 
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himtclf  mmi ter  of  the  Roman  language,  but  became  intimately 
acquaioted  with  their  laws.  His  profession  of  a  soldier  was  still 
dear  to  him ;  and  the  assistance  of  bis  military  talents  was  eagerly 
sooght  by  the  victor  of  Carthage.  After  the  death  of  Scipio,  with 
whom  be  had  lifed  in  habits  of  friendship,  he  returned  to  his  own 
coaotry,  where  he  passed  the  remainder  of  his  life,  which  terminated 
in  the  eighty-second  year  of  his  age  by  a  fall  from  his  horse. 

Polybmu  is  said  to  have  traced  every  step  of  Hannibal's  march 
over  the  Alps,  and  every  conquest  of  Scipio  in  Spain.  He  wrofte 
a  universal  history  in  forty  books,  of  which  five  only  are  entire, 
widi  fragments  of  the  succeeding  twelve.  ^Fhis  work  comprised 
a  eventful  period  of  fifty-three  years,  from  the  commencement 
of  the  second  Punic  war  to  the  conquest  of  Macedon  by  Paulua 
iEmilios. 

PolyUus  gives  the  first  rough  draught  of  his  thoughts,  which  he 
seldom  arrai^es  or  methodizes.  His  sentiments  are  often  vague 
and  desultory,  and  frequently  deviate  entirely  from  the  subject. 
His  style  has  neither  cadence,  rhythm,  nor  measured  harmony  ;  and 
these  defects  greatly  injure  one  of  the  noblest  histories,  in  the 
higher  qualities  of  an  historian,  however,  he  has  no  superior.  In 
his  works,  a  love  of  truth  is  predominant.  He  has  judgment  to 
trace  effects  to  their  causes,  knowledge  of  his  subject  drawn  from 
everj  source,  boldness  of  mind  to  deliver  his  sentiments,  and  im- 
partiality which  forbids  him  to  conceal  them.  His  description  of 
a  battle  has  never  been  equalled ;  and  on  these  occasions  he  ex- 
hibits that  warmth  and  vehemence,  which  distiuguisbed  him  in  the 
field.  The  warriof  has  admired,  the  politician  copied,  and  tlie 
historian  imitated,  bis  writings.  They  were  always  in  the  hands  of 
Bmtns,  and  were  transcribed  by  Tully ;  and  many  of  the  finest 
passigcs  of  Livy  were  uken  from  the  Greek  historian. 

DiODORUs  SiccLUS.  This  historian  was  a  native  of  Ar- 
gjra  m 'Sicily,  and  did  not  precede  our  Saviour  quite  half  a  cen- 
ttuy.  He  wrote  forty  books,  of  which  only  fifteen  remain.  This 
eitennve  work  contained  an  account  of  Egypt,  Persia,  Syria, 
Media,  Greece,  Rome,  and  Carthage.  It  describes  every  impor- 
tant event  from  the  invasion  of  Xerxes  to  the  year  of  the  world 
S650.  It  gives  us  the  fabulous  history  of  Greece,  the  supposed 
aeatioo  of  the  world,  apd  the  whole  system  of  polytheism.  Dio- 
doras  possessed  industry  and  judgment.  His  language  is  devoid  of 
elegance ;  and  his  arrangement  has  too  little  order  or  method. 
He  is  deserving  of  being  read,  but  not  of  being  imitated.  The 
scholar  will  derive  utility,  rather  than  pleasure,  from  the  perusal  of 
his  works ;  and  a  previous  acquaintance  with  him  will  render  other 
aotbors  more  familiar. 

DiONYSius  of  Halicarnassus  was  a  native  of  Hali- 
caraassua  in  Cilicia.  Invited  by  the  patronage  of  Augustus,  he 
went  to  Rome  a  few  years  after  the  birth  of  Christ.    He  afibrds 
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a  proof  ihat  genius  and  npplicatinn,  rorming  themselves  on  models 
of  excellence,  can  overcome  the  disadvantages,  which  arise  from 
writing  in  a  language  that  hai  declined  from  ila  pristine  purity. 
His  diction  is  varied,  and  contains  (he  cliaraeterislics  of  diffusion, 
conciseness,  and  familiarity.  His  favorite  aulliors  are  Xeno- 
phon  and  Herodotus  ;  and  like  the  latter,  he  enlivens  his  work  with 
lively  episodes  and  happy  digressions, 

Dionysius  treats  of  the  antiquities  of  Rome,  for  the  period  of 
three  hundred  and  twelve  years,  Of  twenty,  only  the  first  eleven 
books  are  now  extant.  This  work  was  the  result  of  lw«nty-fuitr 
years  of  useful  labor ;  and  it  displays  the  corfect  chronologer,  the 
judicious  critic,  and  the  faithful  historian.  He  abandons  all  fable, 
and,  with  extreme  accuracy,  delineates  the  constitution  and  govern- 
ment of  a  country  to  which  he  is  a  foreigner. 

Dionysius  participated  in  ail  the  advaninges  ^^hich  the  most 
polished  period  of  Konie  afforded.  His  talents  were  furnished 
with  materials  from  every  source  which  displayed  lliem  ;  and  in  the 
perusal  of  his  works,  the  classical  scholar  will  Jind  pleasure  and 
profit. 

Appian  was  a  native  of  Alexandria,  and  flourished  ai  a  later 
period  than  one  hundred  and  forty  years  aflt-r  the  birth  of  Christ. 
He  wrote  an  account  of  all  the  coiinlries  which  tlie  Komans  had 
nnbdued.  This  work,  which  consisted  of  twenty-four  books,  has 
been  much  mutilated  ;  but  it  still  contains  some  of  the  must  im- 

forlant  events  in  the  Roman  history.  Tlic  Syrian,  I'arthiari, 
'imic,  and  civil  wars  from  the  time  of  the  Gtacclii,  are  narrated 
with  ability;  and,  in  many  instances,  the  story  .is  compressed  into 
a  small  compass.  He  has  been  accused  of  general  plagiarism  ; 
and  from  this  charge  he  cannot  perhaps  be  defended.  It  must, 
liowevcr,  be  admitted,  that  he  hns  copied  much  imporlant  matter, 
and  that  he  has  omitted  every  thing  fabulous  and  absurd.  His 
nianner  of  relating  the  incidents  produces  a  considerable  degree  of 
interest  in  the  reader. 

Abbian  was  a  native  of  Nicomedia,  the  capitid  of  Bithynia, 
which  was  once  a  very  powerful  country  of  Asia  Minor,  and  was 
born  about  one  hundred  and  thirty-six  years  after  Christ.  He  wai 
equally  famous  as  a  philosopher,  and  as  a  soldier;  ho  was  the 
favorite  scholar  of  the  stoic  Kpictetus,  and  the  faithful  historian 
of  Alexander's  expedition,  and  of  the  Periphis  of  the  JEgxau  sea. 
The  emperor  Antoninus  discerned,  and  rewarded  his  meiil;  li« 
appointed  him  consul,  and  made  him  governor  of  Cappadocia, 

Arrian  is  not  surpassed  in  style  by  any  author,  who  wrote  when 
the  Greek  language  was  in  its  utmost  purity.  He  formed  himself 
on  the  model  of  Xenophon,  of  whose  sweetness  he  participates. 
His  language,  though  soft,  does  not  exclude  strength  and  vigor; 
and  his  flowing  periods  convey  not  a  meaning  that  is  vague  or  tin* 
impressive.     His  speeches,  wliich  are  peculiarly  his  own,  combine 
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a  powerful  address  to  the  passions  with  solid  and  convincing  arga- 
menu.  His  epithets  are  not  exuberant^  nor  his  metaphors  jum- 
bled. If  he  has  not  compressed  his  matter  into  the  smallest  com- 
paaa,  it  is  at  least  not  loosely  extraneous ;  and  his  story  is  told  with 
a  pbin  and  pleasing  familiarity.  In  short,  he  is  an  historian  of 
WMJoubtcd  integrity  and  truth.  If  his  writings  appear  sometimes 
hNigttid  and  tame,  he  might  plead  the  example  of  Xenophon  as  his 
mt&onijp  tbough  not  his  Tindicatioo. 

Dion  Cassius.  This  historian  was  bom  at  Nicaea  in 
Biihjiua,  about  two  hundred  and  thirty  years  after  our  Saviour* 
Pertiiiax  and  hia  three  immediate  successors  invested  him  with  the 
higtwat  oamiatenal  offices  ia  the  Roman  empire ;  and  the  iodustry 
whsch  km  displayed  in  speculative^  accomplished  him  for  the  pur- 
poaca  of  active  life.  After  an  unwearied  application  of  ten  years, 
be  produced  a  history,  of  which  only  very  imperfect  fragaienta  now 


Dioo  Caasius  closely  and  not  unsuccessfully  imitates  Thucydidee, 
whoae  faults  as  well  as  beauties  he  exhibits.  He  chooaea  his  wonk 
with  judgment,  and  arranges  them  with  propriety ;  and  he  is  not 
destitute  of  the  beauties  of  variety,  and  the  harmony  of  periods. 
We  canodly  however,  pardon  the  long  sentences  and  parenthese% 
which  too  often  occur  in  this  writer ;  nor  can  we  praise  the  vera- 
city of  bim  who  u  partial  to  Caesar.  It  is  no  proof  either  of  the 
ladepeDdeBceof  his  mind,  or  of  the  soundness  of  his  judgment,  that 
be  always  considers  success  as  the  certain  criterion  of  merit.  Ha 
was  so  superstitioua  as  to  believe  that  he  was  constantly  attended 
by  a  fanuiiar  spirit,  who  advised  and  prompted  hia  literary  com* 
poeJtioBSu  The  veracity  of  the  historian,  who  disobeys  the  dictates 
of  aober  reason,  is  as  much  to  be  doubted  as  the  religion  of  him 
wbo  believes  or  pretends  to  believe  in  a  partial  illumination  from 


HaaoBiaif  waaa  native  of  Alexandria,  and  was  bore  about 
two  hundred  and  fifty  years  after  the  Christian  wra.  At  an  earlj 
he  went  to  Rome,  where  he  was  employed  in  many  civil  offices, 
wliareha  wrote  a  history  of  the  times,  in  eight  books,  from 
the  daalh  of  Marcus  Aurelius  to  Maximinus,  comprising  a  period 
ef  uearlj  aeienty  years.  The  style  of  this  author  possesses  ease 
witbcNst  iMHligence,  and  delicacy  without  a£Fectation ;  and  the 
imitalioM  of  it  b  more  desirable  than  easy.  He  is  methodical  and 
aecnrale  ;  baa  digressions  are  natural,  and  his  precepts  worthy  of 
being  remembered.  He  narrates  circumstances  of  which  he  was 
an  eye-witness  ;  and  his  official  situation  opened  to  him  the  hidden 
motives  of  action,  and  the  secret  springs  which  regulate  political 
conduct.  He  possessed  also  a  correct  Judgment  and  a  perfect 
im^^ ;  and  few  of  his  predecessors  had  more  of  the  qualities 
whidi  constitute  a  good  historian. 

.o/Gr.  k 
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Biographif. 

Plutaech.  This  author  was  born  at  Chxronea,  a  city  of 
Bueotia,  rather  less  than  a  century  after  Christ.  He  was  of  a  Tamily, 
which  was  respectable  in  station,  and  eminent  in  talents  ;  and  he 
was  educated  al  Delphi  by  Ammorius,  who  taught  natural  and 
moral  philosophy.  He  improved  the  discipline  of  a  schoolmaster 
by  the  advantages  of  foreign  travel.  His  country  sent  him  early  in 
life  on  an  importunt  embassy  to  Rome,  where  he  became  a  teacher 
of  youth,  after  having  explored  the  literary  treasures  of  Egypt  and 
Greece.  It  would  have  been  honorable  to  Trajan,  if  it  had  been 
inscribed  on  his  column,  that  he  was  the  friend  of  Plutarch,  whom 
he  called  from  a  humble  and  laborious  employment  to  be  the  con- 
sul of  Rome  and  the  governor  of  IlJyricum.  After  the  death  of 
this  emperor,  he  was  mHuced  by  the  love  of  his  native  cctmlry  to 
levisit  Chsronea,  where  he  lived  to  a  very  advanced  age,  and  where 
he  projected  and  completed  his  lives  of  illustrious  men.  This  work 
has  been  honored  with  unbounded  praise,  and  yet  perhaps  not 
praised  more  than  it  deserves. 

In  no  other  writer  is  biography  more  agreeable,  or  history  so 
essentially  moral.  The  man  occupies  him  more  than  the  event; 
and  in  delineating  individuals,  he  contents  himself  with  giving 
select  traits  of  character.  His  parallels  are  so  drawn,  that  they  are 
perfect  compositions  both  in  style  and  manner.  Id  admiring 
ihining  qualities,  he  forgets  not  properly  to  estimate  those  which 
are  solid  and  useful.  He  confronts  the  hero  with  himself,  the  ac- 
tions with  the  motives,  the  success  with  the  means,  and  the  faulta 
with  the  excuses.  The  sole  objects  of  his  esteem  are  justice,  vir- 
tue, and  a  love  of  truth  ;  and  he  forms  his  judgment  with  no  lets 
reserve  than  gravity.  In  his  reflections,  we  find  a  treasure  of  wia- 
Hom  and  sound  policy  which  ought  to  be  engraven  on  the  hearts 
of  those  who  are  desirous  uf  directing  their  public  and  private  life 
by  the  unerring  rules  of  integrity.  He  is  sometimes  loo  figurative 
for  history,  and  too  abstract  and  philosophical  for  biography.  Hia 
speeches,  however,  are  in  perfect  unison  with  characters  and  with 
limes ;  and  such  is  his  general  merit,  that  a  few  partial  defects  will 
beexcused.  H is  language  is  sometimes  inharmonious;  but  the 
sentiment  is  correct  and  true. 


h> 
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Section  IX. 
<Sa/t>f. 

Luci AN.  Thb  writer  was  bora  at  Samosata  io  Syria,  rather  leaf 
one  hundred  years  after  the  Christian  lera.  He  was  preirented 
kj  the  poverty  of  his  father  from  obtaining  the  advantstge  of  m 
early  education.  He  was  first  apprenticed  to  a  sculptor,  with  whose 
aMchanical  labor  he  was  disgusted.  He  afterwards  turned  his  at* 
icniioB  to  the  profession  of  a  lawyer,  with  whose  artifices  and  dupli* 
dtf  he  also  became  dbsatisfied.  At  length,  he  resolved  to  follow 
no  trade  or  profession,  but  to  devote  himself  entirely  to  literary 
pTMiita^  He  became  eminent  in  philosophy  and  eloquence ;  and 
the  emperor  A  melius  gave  a  proof  of  his  wisdom  and  discernment 
ij  appointing  him  to  a  civil  office  under  the  Roman  governor  of 
^Upt.  Lucian  lived  to  the  age  of  ninety  years ;  and  this  long 
period  enabled  him  to  mark  the  follies,  and  appreciate  the  merit  of 
mankindf  by  the  test  of  personal  experience. 

The  Dialogues  of  Lucian  are  written  in  the  Attic  dialect,  and 
with  truly  Attic  wit.  They  contain  the  whole  of  the  ancient  my« 
thology  in  select  portions;  and  the  gods  and  their  votaries  are  the 
constant  subject  of  his  ridicule.  Some  writers  affirm  thst  he  was 
destroyed  by  dc^s  for  his  impious  profsnation  of  Christianity.  His 
dialogiies  are  portions  of  the  drama ;  and  his  characters  are  ad- 
mirably sustained.  His  wit  is  subtle  ;  and  it  produces  an  irresisti- 
ble effect.  His  language  is  possessed  of  sterling  merit :  it  is  not  less 
elegant  than  simple ;  not  less  animsted  than  correct.  When  he  deli- 
neates the  prevailing  t ices  of  the  age,  he  is  extremely  happy.  His 
porliaita  of  meanness  and  of  avarice  excite  a  disgust,  which  ends  in 
aatis&ction  at  the  parasites  and  fortune-hunters  being  punished  for 
their  crimes.  In  this  respect  his  morality  is  of  sterUng  value,  and 
tBDds  to  the  instruction  of  every  age  and  of  every  nation.  But  we 
canooC  praise  him  for  his  attacks  on  the  almost  divine  virtues  of 
Socrates,  and  on  the  no  less  divine  doctrines  of  Plato. 


Section  X. 

Philosophy. 

SocBATES,  the  greatest  of  the  ancient  philosophers,  was  a 
aslive  of  Alopece,  a  village  near  Athens,  and  was  born  in  the  four- 
kandred  and  sixty-ninth  year  before  Christ.  His  parents  were  of 
low  rank,  his  father  Sophroniscus  being  a  statuary,  and  his  mo- 
ther Pbsroareta  a  midwife.    Contrary  to  the  inclinatioos  of  his 
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BOi!)  SophroniBCUs  brought  Iiim  up  to  bis  own  manual  employmeiilj 
but  the  mind  of  Socralea  waa  coiilinually  aspiring  to  higher  ob- 
jects ;  and  whilst  a  young  man,  he  is  said  to  have  formed  statues  of 
the  habited  graces,  which  were  allowed  a  place  in  the  citadel  of 
Athens.  After  the  death  of  his  falhr-r,  lie  was  oblijjeil  to  exercise 
that  art  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  the  means  of  subsistence  ;  but 
he  devoted,  at  the  same  time,  all  the  leisure  which  he  could  com- 
mand to  the  study  of  philosophy.  At  length,  Ciilo,  a  wealthy 
Athenian,  remarking  his  strong  propensity  to  study,  and  admiring 
bis  ingenuous  disposition  and  distinguished  abilities,  generoutilj 
took  him  under  bia  pulronage,  and  entrusted  him  with  the  educa- 
tion of  his  children.  The  opportunities  which  Socrates  by  tfaia 
means  enjoyed  of  attending  the  public  lectures  of  the  most  emi- 
nent philosophers,  increased  his  desire  of  knowledge;  and  he  relin- 
quished his  ^rst  occupation,  and  devoted  himself  entirely  to  hia 
favorite  pursuits. 

Socrates  left  nothing  in  writing ;  but  the  Memorabilia  of  Xe- 
nophon,  one  of  his  pupils,  sufficiently  unfold  the  life  and  doctrines 
of  this  great  philosopher;  and  Flatu,  another  of  his  disciples,  with 
less  attention  to  truth,  has  delivered  his  opinions  to  posterity. 

Socrates  picferred  moral  to  speculative  wisdom;  and  hence 
he  condemned  those  who  occupied  their  lime  and  attention 
on  abstruse  researches  into  nature,  and  who  took  no  pains  lo 
render  themselves  useful  to  mankind.  His  favorite  maxim  wa*, 
that  "  whatever  is  above  our  researches  doth  not  concern 
us."  He  estimated  the  value  of  knowledge  by  its  utility,  and 
recommended  the  study  of  the  sciences  so  far  only  as  they  admit 
of  a  practical  application  to  the  purposes  of  human  life.  In  all 
his  conferences  aud  discourses  his  great  object  was  to  lead  men 
into  an  acquaintance  with  themselves ;  to  convince  them  of 
iheir  vices  and  follies;  to  inspire  them  with  the  love  of  virtue 
and  of  virtuous  deeds  ;  and  lo  furnish  them  with  such  moral  in- 
atructions  as  might  be  useful  to  them  in  the  business  of  life* 
Hence  Socrates  is  said  to  have  been  the  first  that  called  down 
philosophy  from  heaven  to  earth,  and  introduced  her  into  the  pub- 
lic walks  and  domestic  retirements  i^f  men,  that  she  might  instruct 
Ihem  concerning  life  and  manners.  'I'he  theory  and  practice  of 
governments,  the  different  occupations  of  men,  aud  the  manner  of 
exercising  them ;  the  relative  duties  of  life,  the  various  insiiluiiona 
for  the  public  good,  and  those  opinions  and  sentiments  which 
re{;ard  the  welfare  and  happiness  of  individuals,  were  the  chief 
objects  of  his  researches.  Though  he  despised  the  theories  of 
the  sophists,  who  occupied  themselves  with  refined  speculations 
ou  the  nature  and  origin  of  all  things,  on  the  being  und  essence  of 
the  deity,  and  on  the  necessary  laws  by  which  all  things  exist,  yrt 
he  carefully  scrutinized  the  works  of  nature  for  the  purpose  of 
tracing  the  operations  of  a  superintending  providence. 
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Socrates  dBigesUy  practised  the  moral  leatoas  which  be  laagbc ; 
aad  hence  he  excelled  other  philosophera  in  pertooal  merits  ao 
less  than  io  his  metliod  of  his  instruction.  His  conduct  was  uiii» 
fonnlj  such  as  became  a  teacher  of  moral  wisdom.  It  has  beea 
already  obserred  that  Socrates  owed  his  persecuiioo  and  death  to 
the  play  called  the  Clouds,  in  which  Aristophanes  introduced 
this  philosopher  banging  a  basket  in  the  air,  and  thence  poMring 
fcrfb  afbsiirdity  and  profsneness.  The  unjust  condemnation 
of  ibia  great  and  good  man  filled  all  Greece  with  indignatioa. 
He  died  ia  the  S9^  year  before  Christ,  and  in  the  70th  year  of 


Plato,  the  founder  of  the  Academic  sect,  was  related  by  his 
kAier  to  CodmSy  the  last  king  of  Athens,  and  by  his  mother  to 
Solon.  He  was  born  in  the  island  of  iEgina,  where  his  father 
Ansto  resided  after  it  became  subject  to  Athens,  in  the  430th 
year  before  Christ.  In  bis  youth,  he  applied  himself  with  industry 
to  tbe  study  and  practice  of  painting  and  poetry  ;  and  in  the  latter 
he  made  such  proficiency  that  be  produced  an  epic  poem,  which, 
however,  on  comparing  it  with  Homer,  he  committed  to  tbe 
lames.  At  the  age  of  twenty  he  attached  himself  to  Socrates, 
with  whom  he  remained  eight  years  as  a  scholsr;  but  as  he 
blended  foreign  tenets  with  those  of  his  master,  and  grafted  on 
the  Socratic  system  opinions  which  had  originated  from  himself, 
or  which  he  had  adopted  from  other  philosophers,  he  occasionally 
displeased  the  followers  of  Socrates,  and  sometimes  even  Socrates 
himself.  Yet  he  retained  sn  attachment  to  this  master ;  and  when 
the  latter  was  summoned  before  the  senate,  Plato  undertook  to 
plead  his  cause,  and  began  a  speech  in  his  defence,  which  tbe 
siolence  and  partiality  of  the  judges  would  not  allow  him  to  pro- 
secnte.  On  the  death  of  Socrates,  he  withdrew,  with  seteral 
othere,  to  Megara,  where  he  was  kindly  received  by  Euclid ;  and 
he  afterwards  visited  successively  every  other  country  which  was 
likely  to  afford  him  all  the  knowledge  which  that  age  could  sup* 
ply*  In  that  part  of  Italy  called  Magna  Gra?cia,  was  a  celebrated 
school  established  by  Pythagoras,  where  he  was  instructed  in  tbe 
Pythagorean  system,  the  subtleties  of  which  he  too  freely  blended 
with  the  doctrine  of  Socrates. 

After  enriching  his  mind  with  knowledge  of  various  kinds, 
Plato  returned  home,  and  settled  in  Athens,  where  he  established 
a  new  school  for  tbe  instruction  of  youth  in  the  principles  of  phi- 
losophy. The  place  which  he  chose  for  this  purpose  was  a  pub- 
Be  grove,  called  the  Academy.  Here  he  established  his  school, 
and  over  the  door  of  it,  in  order  to  indicate  his  respect  for  mathe* 
alMicnl  studies,  and  how  necessary  he  thought  them  for  higher 
specnlations,  he  placed  this  inscription,  Ov^)^  ayfcoftfr^ijro;  h^lrm, 
*'  Let  no  one,  who  is  unacquainted  with  geometry,  enter  here." 
Uns  school  became  famous ;  and  among  the  most  illustrious  of 
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the  followers  of  Plato  may  be  reckoned  Dion  the  Syracusaa 
prince,  and  the  orators  Hjperides,  Lycurgua,  Demostbeiiei,  and 
Isocrsles. 

The  works  of  Plato  are  tn  the  form  of  dialogues.  Socrates  is 
the  principal  speaker;  and  it  is  alleged  that,  under  the  sanction 
of  his  name,  he  has  promulgated  ideas  which  he  himself  had  con- 
ceived or  adopted.  His  philosophy  may  be  divided  into  three 
branches  ;  tiieology,  physics,  and  mathematics.  Under  theology 
was  comprehended  metaphysics  and  ethics,  or  moral  philosophy. 
His  style  is  described  by  Aristotle  as  "  a  middle  species  of  dictioQ, 
between  verse  and  prose."  Most  of  his  dialogues,  independently 
of  the  copious  and  splendid  diction  I  hat  enriches  ihem,  arejoatlj 
admired  for  their  literary  merit.  Even  upon  abstract  subject!, 
moral,  metaphysical,  or  mathematical,  the  language  of  Plato  it 
often  simple  and  pempicuoiis.  At  other  times  his  style  is  turgid 
ind  bombastic,  puerile  or  fiigid  ;  and  his  metaphors  are  harsk 
and  unwarrantable.  His  conceptions  alxo  have  been  charged  with 
an  inetgualily,  similar  to  that  of  his  style.  Whilst  he  adheres  to 
the  school  of  Socrates,  and  diacoittses  on  moral  topics,  he  it 
much  more  pleasing  and  intelligible  than  ^nhell  engaged  in  the 
abstruse  speculations  of  Pyihagonis. 

indeed,  the  opinions  of  Plato  are  veiled  under  such  a  profusion 
of  imagery,  that  it  is  sometimes  extremely  difficult  to  discover  his 
real  notions.  Perhaps,  like  other  philosophers  of  the  Pythagorean 
school,  he  wished  to  conceal  his  real  sentiments;  or,  what  appears 
more  probable,  he  suffered  his  imagination  to.  expatiate  in  the 
boundless  field  of  theological  science.  His  notions  are  very  often 
fanciful  and  absurd;  but  amidst  all  his  extravagance,  we  may 
observe  many  Just  and  sublime  seutiments,  which  several  succeeil* 
ing  philosophers  hove  adopted.  He  died  at  the  age  of  eighty-one, 
in  the  year  before  Christ  S47. 

Aristotlb  was  a  n-Jiive  of  Stagira,  a  town  of'l'hrace,  on  the 
borders  of  the  bay  of  Strymon,  and  was  born  384  yeara  before 
Christ.  From  the  place  of  his  nativity  he  obtained  the  name  of 
the  StHgytiie.  His  father  Nicomachus  was  a  physician,  and  the 
friend  of  Amyulas,  king  of  Macedon,  Nicomachus  lefi  a  con- 
siderable fortune  to  his  son,  who,  at  the  age  of  seventeen  or 
eighteen,  went  to  Atheus,  and  dcvottd  himself  lo  the  study  of  phi- 
losophy under  Plato.  His  powerful  understanding  and  applicatioa 
to  study  endeared  hint  to  his  master,  who  called  him  the  "  soitl  of 
his  school,"  and  distinguished  him  above  his  other  disciples.  The 
industry  of  Aristotle  in  perusing  and  copying  manuscripts  was 
unexampled,  and  almost  incredible  ;  and  he  was  named,  by  way 
of  excellence,  the  student  or  reader.  Alike  regardless  of  the 
honors  of  a  court,  to  which  the  rank  and  connections  of  hit 
family  might  have  entitled  liim  in  Macedonia,  and  iiidiffeTeDI  lo 
the  glory  of  a   name^   which    his    great  abilities    might    I 
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fttaioed,  be  cootinoed  to  reside  widi  Plato  for  twenty  jeart^ 
till  the  death  of  that  philosopher,  to  whose  memorj  he  erected  m 
mooumeoL 

On  the  death  of  Plato,  Aristotle,  disgusted  that  Speusippua 
should  succeed  his  uncle,  left  Athens,  and  went  to  reside  witn  hia 
friend  and  fellow-disciple  Herniias,  whom  the  king  of  Persia 
had  appointeti  governor  of  the  cities  of  Assus  and  Atama  io 
Mysia.  After  passing  three  years  with  Heruiias,  he  withdrew  to 
Mitylene,  the  capital  of  Lesbos.  Distinguished  as  Aristotle  was 
throughout  Greece,  Philip  of  Macedon.  who  had  early  designed 
to  request  his  acceptance  of  the  tuition  of  his  son  Alexander,  at 
length  prevailed  ou  him  to  undertake  the  charge,  %i  hen  Aleiandar 
had  attained  the  age  of  fourteen  years.  The  tutor  declined  to 
accompany  his  pupil  in  the  niemurable  expedition  against  the 
Persians;  and  he  returned  to  Athens,  where  he  obtained  per- 
niffsion  to  open  a  school  in  the  Lyceum,  a  building  which  had 
been  appropriated  to  military  cxercisen.  As  he  constantly  walked, 
whilst  discoursing  on  various  subjects  of  philosophy  with  those 
who  came  to  receive  his  instruction,  his  fnlluwcrs  were  called 
peripatetics*  The  talents  and  virtues  of  Aristotle  exposed  hiaa 
to  envy  and  calumny.  After  having  taught  thirteen  years  in  the 
Lyceum  with  the  greatest  reputation,  he  was  charged  with  irreli- 
gioo  before  the  Areopagus.  Though  the  accusation  was  ei« 
tremelj  frivolous,  yet  be  was  condemned,  but  escaped  punishment 
by  leaving  the  country.  He  withdrew  from  Athens,  asfsigning 
aa  a  reason,  that  he  was  unwilling  to  give  the  Atbeniana  ao 
occasion  of  being  guilty  of  injustice  a  second  time  against  pbi- 
loaophy.  Accompanied  by  a  few  friends,  he  retired  to  Chalcia 
in  £uboeay  where  he  died  soon  after  of  chagrin  and  disap- 
pointment, in  the  63rd  year  of  hb  age,  and  in  the  year  before 
Christ  922. 

According  to  the  most  credible  accounts,  Aristotle  composed 
above  four  hundred  different  treatises,  of  which  only  48  have  been 
traaamitted  to  the  present  age  ;  but  many  of  these  last  conaut  of 
aeveral  booka.  His  writings  comprehend  moral  and  natural 
philoaophyy  mathematics,  mechanics,  grammar,  criticism,  and 
politica.  Hu  style  b  frequently  rendered  harsh  and  obscuro 
by  the  nature  of  his  subjects,  and  the  conciseness  of  his  diction* 
It  haa  been  observed  thit  the  philosophy  of  Aristotle  is  rather 
the  pbiloaophy  of  words  than  of  things,  and  that  the  study  ct 
baa  writings  toids  more  to  perplex  the  understanding  with  sub- 
l3e  diatinctions  than  to  enlighten  it  with  real  knowledge.  How- 
ever, his  ethics,  his  politics,  and  his  observations  on  poetry, 
asaj  be  read  with  great  advantage,  as  they  contain  much  useful 
iafannation,  and  many  just  observations  on  men  and  manntra. 
In  particalar,  the  **  Poetic''  of  Aristotle  is  well  deserving  tbe 
careful  attention  of  tbe  classical  student,  as  it  affords  a  correct 
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analysis  of  the  constituent  parts  of  the  drama  and  the  epic  ;  and 
as  it  contains  general  principles  and  particular  observations, 
nvhich  could  have  been  written  only  by  a  master  in  criticism. 

*,,^*  In  compiling  these  Biographical  Sketches,  the  author 
has  chiefly  consulted  Urquhart  s  Commentaries  on  Classical 
Learning. 
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BOOK   I. 

CIVIL  GOVERNMENT  OF    rilE  ATHENIANS. 


CHAP.  I. 

Detcription  of  ike  City  of  Aih€Hs. 

1  HE  citj  of  Athens,  the  capital  of  Attica,  was  foiindrH  b}  Cecropi, 
■a  Egyptian,  who  led  thither  a  colony  from  the  hanks  of  the  Nile, 
Mad  infrodoced  into  Greece  a  kiiowleclgc  of  the  arts  and  Nciences.     At 
tint  it  was  called  Cccropia,  from  the  name  of  it!»  founder  ;  and  after- 
wards'AOvvai,  Athens,  in  honor  of  the  goddess  Minervu,  whom  the 
Greeks  called  *AOi/t'i|,  because  she  was  the  protectress  of  the  city  ; 
aad  byway  of  eminence  and  distinction  it  was  denominated  avrv  and 
voXu,  as  being  the  first  city.*    Hence  the  inhabitants  were  sometimes 
ilwuMinatgd  aaroi,  as  well   as  *A Oiji-ui oc  /    but   as   the  Arcadians 
kasled  that  they  were  KpoffiXtivoi,  before  the  moon,  the  Athenians 
pictcMlcd  that  they  were  coeval  with  the  sun,'  and  assumed  to  them- 
arffca  Ibc  name  of  nWuxOoytk,   persons   produced   from   the  same 
earth  which  they  inhabitfd  ;  and  as  the  ancients  commonly  denomi- 
aMed  tbenKlTes  yrrytvt'is,  sons  of  the  earth/  the  Athenians  took  the 
of  vtfrriycfy  grasshoppers.     In  allusion  to  this  last  desi«;mitiony 
of  the  Athenians  wore  golden  grasshoppers   in  their  hair,  as 
Its  of  distinction  and  badges  of  their  antiquity,  because  those 
were  thought  to  have  sprung  from  the  ground.' 

in  its  most  flourishing  state,  wa<  one  of  the  largest  and 
boMliftll  cities  of  Greece,  and  is  »uid  by  Aristides  to  have  been 
ada|l^a  jowmey  in  going  round  it/    according  to  other  and   more 
»putationSy  it  was   about  one  hundred  and  seventy-eight 
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■tadia,  or  ralher  more  than  twen(;-twa  Roman  miles  ;  and  Dion 
Cbrysostome  reckons  it  to  have  been  two  hundred  stadia,  about 
twenly-five  Roman  miles  in  c  ire  um  fere  nee .« 

The  Cecropia,  or  lliat  part  nliich  had  been  built  by  Cecrops,  and 
which  was  afterwards  (balled  tlie  citadel,  was  sealed  in  ihe  middle  of 
K  large  and  pleasant  plain,  and  upon  the  summit  of  a  high  rock  ;  for 
it  was  usual  for  ibe  founders  of  cities  in  those  ages  to  build  them 
upon  steep  rocks  and  high  mouotains,  in  order  to  defend  tbein 
against  invaders,  and  especially  to  secure  them  from  inundaliona,  the 
effects  of  which  bad  been  experienced  under  Ogyges  and  Deucalion.' 
Afterwards,  when  ibe  inhabitants  bad  increased  in  number,  the  whole 
plain  was  filled  with  edifices,  which,  on  account  of  their  situation, 
were  called  4  ^Atu  n-oXtc,  the  lower  city  ;  and  the  Cccropia,  or  origi- 
nal buildings,  were  denominated  S/  &yu  n-oXii,  or  &Kp6vo\it,  the  upper 
city. 

The  citadel,  or  upper  city,  was  sixty  stadia  in  circumference,  and 
was  fenced  with  wooden  pales,  or,  as  some  say,  »as  surrounded 
with  olive  trees.  It  was  fortified  on  the  south  side  wilb  a  strong  wail, 
which  was  built  by  Cimon,  the  son  of  Milliades,  from  the  spoils 
taken  in  tl]c  Persian  war,  and  which  was  called  KifAuywr  rtijfP'-' 

The  north  wall  was  built  many  a^es  before  by  Agrolas/  or, 
according  to  some,  by  Euryalus  and  Hyperbius,  two  brothers,  who 
first  taught  the  Athenians  the  art  of  building  bouses.'  Tbey  were 
Tyrrhenians  by  biilh ;  and  that  nation  is  aaid  to  have  introduced  all 
kinds  of  buildings  into  Greece;  and  from  tb era  walls  and  castles 
were  called  riipaeit."  This  wall  was  denominated  ire\aayu:6y  or 
^r\apyitov  from  the  Pelasgi,  the  name  of  its  founders,  who  received 
that  appellation  from  their  continual  wandering,  or  removing  front 
one  country  to  another,  in  the  manner  of  storks,  which  The  Greeks 
call  TceXapyol."  Tbey  who  built  houses  under  this  wall  were  exe- 
crated ;  because  the  Pelasgi,  whilst  ihcy  dwelt  here,  entered  into  a 
conspiracy  against  the  Athenians."  It  was  also  unlawful  to  dig 
ditches,  or  sow  corn,  in  this  plac«  ;  and  whoever  offended  in  tliene 
particulars  was  apprehended  by  the  nomotbetie,  and  carried  before 
the  archon,  who  was  to  impose  on  him  a  tine  of  three  drachms.' 
This  wall  was  beautified  vjilh  nine  (jates,  from  which  it  is  sometimes 
called  'EfwtairvXor ;  but,  though  there  were  several  leaser  gales, 
there  was  only  one  grand  entrance  into  the  citadel,  to  which  tbe 
Alfaeniana  ascended  by  steps  covered  with  white  marble,  and  which 
was  built  by  Pericles  at  the  expense  of  more  than  one  thousand 
drachms.T  Over  the  entrance  of  the  tXpovvXaia  is  one  of  |hos« 
enormous  sidbs  of  marble,  called  "  marble  beams"  by  Wheler;  and 
to  which  Pauianias  particularly  alluded,  when,  in  describing  tbe 
Propylaa,  he  says,  that,  even  in  his  time,  nothing  surpassing  the 
beauty  of  the  workmanship,  or  tbe  magnitude  of  the  stones  used  in 
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the  Itoilding.  had  c*«f  hrtii  «wn.'  Or.  Clarke  obtemi,  that  tbc 
ilab  which  nniains  tit  (lie  Propyitta  u  of  whitt  luarlile,  cut  with 
ibt  ultnosl  pHcuion  an<l  evennra*,  and  timt  iti  length  n  BevenlecD 
Tert  ai>d  aiu«  incbes. 

Tb«  iniide  of  lb«  citadel  was  ornamenlcd  i*ilh  iiKiumereble  edi- 
bui,  itatues,  wad  monuineuls,  on  wliicli  all  ihe  ancient  *torici 
wciv  fullj  described.'  The  noble  srutuei  of  I'rriclcs,  Phormio, 
1ph»cT«te4,  Timolhcus,  ami  other  Athenian  general),  were  here  in- 
tenBtaglctl  wilh  those  oT  ihe  guiU.' 

Here  WBS  the  temple  of  Mincr*a,  called  Nicir,  or  VtcTOKT,  in 
■Iricb  lh«  goddes*  was  reptoented  wilh  a  pomegranate  ill  her 
right  b&nd,  and  a  helmet  in  bet  left,  and  without  wings,  in  Goinme> 
tMmliOD  nf  (he  suGceat  of  Tbescu*  in  Crete,  ibe  report  of  which  did 
aoi  mcfa  Alheni  before  hii  arriral ;  for  in  o(her  places  Victory  wai 
'  nullj  npreseiited  wiili  wings."  Thii  edifice  was  constructed  of 
sriiil*  uMrMe,  and  wh«  placed   on  Ihe   tight  of  Ibc  entrance  tulo  the 


THE  PARTHENON,  ob  TEMPLE  OF  MINERVA, 


AhMl  Ibe  middle  of  the  cUadel  waa  Ihe  stalely  temple  of  Minerva, 
caBed  Pamtiibnon,  because  that  goddess  preserved  her  virginity 
lefMate,  or  because  it  wa.<t  dedicated  by  the  daughters  of  Erech- 
Iheoit,  who  were  peculiarly  called  rapOii^i,  Tirgini.°      It  w*s  also  de- 
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nonii(>B.tcd  'ExaTdfiniov,  because  it  was  one  liundred  feci  square.  It 
was  burnt  by  ibe  Persiaas,  but  restored  hj  Pericles,  wlio  eiilargeil  it 
fifly  feel  on  eacii  side.  Ictinus  was  one  of  tlie  two  arcliilecls  era- 
ployed  by  Pericles  in  the  building  of  this  temple  ;  and  the  naiue  of 
the  other  was  Callicrates."  It  was  of  the  Doric  order,  anrl  built  of 
tliat  beautiful  white  marble  fuund  in  the  quarries  of  Penleliciis,  ti 
mounlaia  of  Atliua.  Wilhin  this  temple  was  the  stalue  of  Minerva 
ao  celebrated  for  its  size,  the  rieliaesa  of  the  materials,  and  the  ex- 
quisite beauty  of  the  Workmanship,  This  li;;iire,  the  work  of  Phidias, 
WB8  twenty-six  cubits  high.  The  goddess  was  erect,  covered  with 
the  Kgis  and  a  long  tunic,'  holding  in  one  hand  a  lance,  and  in  the 
other  a  victory  nearly  four  cubits  high.  Her  helmet,  on  which  was 
painted  a  sphinx,  waa  ornamented  on  each  side  with  two  grifiint. 
On  the  outside  of  the  shield,  which  lay  at  the  feet  of  the  goddess, 
Phidias  had  represented  the  battle  of  the  Amazons;  on  the  inside, 
the  combat  of  the  gods  and  giants;  on  her  buskins,  that  of  the  Lb- 
pithse  aud  Centaury :  and  on  the  pedestal,  the  birth  of  Pandora, 
with  a  variety  of  other  subjects.  The  visible  parts  of  the  body  were 
of  ivory,  except  the  eyes,  the  iris  of  which  was  imituted  by  a  parti- 
cular kind  of  slone.i'  In  an  assembly  of  the  people,  it  was  deter- 
mined that  the  statue  should  be  formed  of  gold  and  ivory  ;'  and 
Phidias,  at  the  suggestion  of  Pericles,  applied  ihe  gold  in  such  « 
manner  that  it  might  be  easily  taken  off  or  replaced.  This  temple 
still  remains  a  noble  monument  of  antiquity,  being  two  hundred  and 
twenty-nine  feet  in  length,  one  hundred  and  one  in  breadth,  aild 
sixty-nine  in  height. 

Here  also  was  the  temple  of  Neptune,  aurnanied  Erechthetis. 
This  was  a  double  building,  and,  besides  other  curiosities,  contained 
the  salt  spring  called  'Epfx^ijii,  which  was  feigned  to  have  spruB( 
out  of  the  earth  from  a  stroke  of  Neptune's  trident,  when  he  con- 
tended with  Minerva  for  the  possession  of  ihc  country.  This  part  of 
the  temple  was  Consecrated  to  Neptune,  The  other  purl  beioR)^ 
to  Minerva,  surnained  rToAiai,  the  protectress  of  the  city,  and  Hay 
ipoiro%,  from  one  of  the  daughters  of  Cccrops  of  that  name.  Here, 
so  late  as  the  second  century  of  the  present  oira,  was  the  sacred 
olive-Iree,  which  was  said  lo  bave  been  pmduced  by  Minerva,  and  to 
have  been  as  old  as  the  foundation  of  the  citadel.  Here  also  wh 
the  image  of  the  goddess,  which  was  said  to  have  fallen  from  heaveo 
in  the  reign  of  Crichthunius,  and  which  was  gunrded  by  dragons, 
called  o'iKoirpoi  oftii,  and  had  a  lamp  always  burning  with  oil,  and  an 
owl  before  it."  The  whole  structure  was  called  'EpixO^wy.*  Both 
these  buildings  still  remain.  The  smaller  edifice,  which  is  an  en- 
trance to  the  other,  is  twenty-nine  feet,  in  length,  and  twenty-one  feet 
and  three  ioches  in  brendth.  The  larger  is  sixty-three  feet  and  • 
half  in  length,  and  thirty-six  feet  in  breadth.  The  roof  is  supported 
by  Ionic  pillars  channelled  ;    but  the  chapiters  seem  to  be  a  mixture 
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ktweca  the  Ionic  and  Doric  orders.  The  workmanthip  of  the  frieae 
aad  cornice,  and  of  the  Ionic  capitals,  is  considered  as  the  most  ad- 
aniable  specimen  of  the  art  of  sculpture  in  the  world/ 

Behiad  the  temple  of  Minerva  stood  the  public  treasury,  which 
bam  its  aituation  was  called  'Oiriadobofios,  and  in  which,  bestdes 
•Iher  public  money,  n  thousand  talents  were  deposited  for  any  very 
gmi  exigency  of  the  state  ;  but  if  any  roan  expended  those  talents 
M  a  matter  of  trivial  iroportance,  he  was  to  be  put  to  death.  Here 
also  were  registered  the  names  of  all  those  indebted  to  the  republic, 
who  were  called  iyytypafifihin  ly  rjf  'AcpovoXci,  and  who,  when  they 
had  discbamd  their  debts,  were  denominated  ^(  'Acjpor^cMf  c£aXv- 
hfiftirot.  The  tutelary  deities  of  this  treanury  were  Jupiter  X«#rjp, 
or  the  Saviour,  and  Plutus,  the  god  of  riches,  who  was  represented 
vitb  winga,  and  (what  was  not  usual  in  other  places)  as  having  reco- 
vcfed  his  sight.'  Aristophanes  has  noticed  the  statues  of  both  these 
deities  in  the  latter  part  of  his  Plutus,  where  he  introduces  Carion  aa 
basied  in  placing  that  god,  aAer  the  recovery  of  bis  sight,  next  to  the 
statue  of  Jupiter  the  Saviour.  This  building  was  burnt  to  the  ground 
by  the  treasurers,  who  having  embezzled  the  public  money,  secured 
themscleca  by  that  means,  and  prevented  their  being  called  to  an 
account/ 

In  the  citadel  were  also  several  other  remarkable  edifices,  as  the 
ckapela  of  Jupiter  J^rip,  and  of  Minerva  ILuretpa  'J  the  temple  of 
Agraulos,  the  daughter  of  Cccrops,  or  rather  of  Miner\a,  who  \ias 
worshipped  under  that  name,  in  the  front  and  sleep  side  of  the  rock  ;' 
and  the  temple  of  Venus  'iTroXtrcia,  consecrated  by  Phasdra,  when 
ia  love  with  Hippolytus.^ 

The  lower  city,  which  contained  all  the  buildings  that  surrounded 
the  citadel,  with  fort  Munychia,  and  the  two  havens,  Phalerum  and 
Pifvna,  waa  encompassed  with  walls  of  unequal  strength,  built  at 
diHereot  times,  and  by  different  persons.  The  principal  parts  of  the 
waUs  were  the  MaiLfa  rtiyt^^  wliicli  joined  the  harbour  of  Pirvus  to 
the  city,  and  which,  being  about  five  roile!t  in  Irn^th,  were  sometimea 
called  Macpa  ffceXii,  long  legs/  and  brachia  loiig»,  long  arms.' 
They  consisted  of  two  sides.  The  wall  on  the  north  side  was  built 
by  Pericles  at  a  great  expense,  and  contained  forty  stadia.'  That  on 
the  aouth  side  was  called  Notcok  rdy^^  or  irapu  fiiaov  rei^ti,  or  Nbrtor 
wmpa  fti^ov  rci^of,  to  distinsuisli  it  from  lite  south  wall  of  the  citadel, 
aad  soaictimes  T€ixos  ^XinpiKoi^,  liccauAe  it  incliuled  the  port  of  Pha- 
leroai.  It  was  built  by  Themistocles,  of  huge  sijuare  stones,  not 
cemented  together  with  mortar,  but  fastened  on  the  outside  by  iron 
aad  leaden  cramps.  The  height  of  it  was  forty  cubits,  but  Themis- 
tadea  wished  to  liave  raised  it  to  eighty  cubits.  Its  length  was 
thirty-five  stadia.     Upon  both  of  the  walla  was  erected  a  great  num- 

*  TfBvels  in  variout  Countries  of  Ku-     mocraf. 
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ber  of  turrcls,  which,  nfter  the  Alhcnmiii  became  ao  numerous  llml 
the  city  could  nor  contain  them,  were  converted  into  dwelliag- 
bouses."  Tht  Mauyiiyiev,  or  wall  that  encompassed  the  Mun^chia, 
and  joined  it  to  the  Pincns,  coutaiiud  sixty  stadt»  ;  and  the  exterior 
wall  on  the  other  side  of  the  city  was  forty-three  stadia  in  It'ngtfa; 
and  hence  ii  appears,  as  has  been  before  observed,  that  the  whole 
circumference  of  Athens  was  one  hundred  and  seventy-eight  stadia, 
or  rather  more  limn  twenty-two  Roman  miles. 

The  follnwin;;  were  the  principal  gates  of  the  cily  : 

1.  TTuXm  Qpiaata),  afterwards  called  Afn-vXor,  because  they  were 
larger  than  any  of  the  rest.  They  were  placed  at  the  entrance  of 
ihc  Ceramicus,  and  therefore  seem  to  have  been  the  same  as  those 
denominated  TliiXai  Kepa/icicoir.' 

2.  UiiXai  XJctpaiKai,  which  led  to  the  Pincus,  and  near  to  which 
was  the  temple  of  the  hero  Chalcodoon,  and  the  tombs  of  those  who 
fell  in  defence  of  their  country,  when  the  Amutons  invaded  Altitra 
under  Thcseua." 

3.  'linraiu,  near  to  which  Hyperides  the  orator,  and  his  family, 
were  buried/ 

4.  'Uplai,  through  which  they  carried  dead  persons  (o  their  graves, 
and  which  were  so  called  from  qpioy,  a  grave.* 

5.  'Itpal,  the  gale  leading  to  Eleusis,  through  which  they  who 
cetebruled  the  festival  of  Ceres  Eleusinia,  made  a  solemn  procession, 
and  which  receivecf  its  name  from  itpiv,  sacrtd,  a  word  applied  to 
every  thing  connected  with  those  mysteries. 

6.  Aiyiut  jruXat,  the  gate  of  j^geus,  the  father  of  Theseus,  whose 
house  stood  on  the  spot  where  the  Delphinium  was  afterwards  built; 
and  therefore  the  slntue  of  Mercury,  at  the  east  end  of  that  temple, 
was  called  'E^s/jfn  Ir'  Alyiat  wiiXms,  a  citcumitance  which  proves 
that  this  gate  was  near  to  (he  Delphinium.' 

7.  AioxafwCt  iruXai,  the  gate  of  Diochares. 

S.  ITuXai  'AxipuKai,  the  gale  that  looked  towards  AchBra:^,  a 
borough  in  Atlica, 

$■  Ai(!^(iai,  that  which  lay  towards  the  borough  of  Ihe  Diomtun>, 

10.  UliKai  OpfiViai,  the  Thracian  gate. 

11.  lUiXai'Iruriai,  the  Itonian  gate,  near  to  which  wax  Ihc  pilbr 
erected  in  memory  of  the  Amazons.' 

12.  TluXai  yKmai,  the  Scfean  gate.' 

13.  'Ahpiavoi  TioXai,  the  gate  of  Adrian,  through  which  they  en- 
tered into  that  part  of  the  city  which  the  emperor  Adrian  rebuilt, 
and  which  was  called  'ASpiafdroXiE. 

The  streets  of  Alliens  were  neither  uniform  nor  beautiful ;"  and 
though  Homer  calls  it  evpuaytiiav  'ABi'ivrjv,'  that  epithet  seems  to  tlBH 
ply  only  the  largeuess  and  width  of  the  streets.     Their  number  wa> 

Flutircli.  Tlwmut.    Appiui.  in  Mi-  f  TLeophnil.  Chiiict.  Elliic. 
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AwbCleis  very  great ;  but  most  of  their  namei  are  entirelj  lost ;  and 
kw,  if  mnj,  besides  these  which  follow,  are  to  be  met  with  in  au- 
thors : — ^'Icpo  iMd},  or  the  way  to  Eleusis.  'Obot  Bfiattn,  which  was 
between  the  long  walb  leading  to  the  Piraeus,  and  which  seems  to  be 
the  ammc  as  that  called  'H  tit  Iltipdta.  'H  tQv  wo\t filmy,  which  was 
aear  tbe  Academy.  'H  r&y  'EpfioyXvf^y.  'H  rmr  KifimrowaQy,  'H 
'Lgria,  'H  Ecrftc^.  Mvpfi^Kmy  6h6s,  'Pv/ii|  rpin|.  Tp^voiei,  a  way 
acar  the  Prytancum,  in  which  were  storehouses  filled  with  tripods  of 
bass  of  curious  workmanship,  amoufl;  which  was  the  famous  satyr, 
caOed  by  the  Greeks  IlepifionTot,  and  reckoned  one  of  the  master* 
pieoea  at  Praxiteles.* 

We  BOW  proceed  to  the  bnildinga  of  the  lower  city,  tbe  principal 
and  Boat  remarkable  of  which  were  the  following : 

Ib/nrcioy  was  a  stately  edifice,  in  which  were  kept  the  sacred  nten- 
aib  Bsed  at  festivals,  and  in  which  were  prepared  all  things  necessary 
fcr  solemn  processions/  It  wss  from  this  place  that  those  pomps  or 
processioiis  of  young  men  and  damsels  set  out,  who  occasionally  dis- 
played tbemseWes  at  tbe  festivab  celebrated  by  tbe  other  nations. 
Tktt  building  was  situated  at  the  entrance  of  the  old  city  which 
looked  towaords  Phalerum,  and  was  adorned  with  many  statues  of 
Atbeaian  heroes.  Indeed  almost  every  place  in  the  city  was  filled 
with  sifliiiar  representations. 

Tbe  temple  of  Vulcan,  or  of  Vulcan  and  Minerva,  situated 
BoC  iu  from  the  Ceramicus  within  the  city,  was  a  public  prison. 

Near  to  tbb  building  was  the  temple  of  the  HlAVSN lt  Viiivs  ; 
Ik  the  Athenians  had  two  deities  of  the  name  of  Venua,  of  which 
designated  (KpoWo,  and  the  other  Hariiifiot :  tbe  former 
over  chaste  and  pure  love ;  the  latter  was  the  patroness  of 
lust  and  debauchery.  As  the  nature  and  character  of  these  god* 
dessea  diiered  extremely,  so  did  the  cereaMmies  used  in  their  vror- 
ship.  They  who  adored  the  former,  behaved  with  great  modesty 
and  ^vity ;  but  the  worshippers  of  the  latter  conducted  themselves 
with  lewdness  and  wantonness.  Besides  these,  Venus  had  several 
other  temples,  as  those  erected  to  Venus  Lamia  and  Lesena,  la  honor 
•f  two  mistresses  of  Demetrius  Poliorcetcs  ;  and  into  such  gross  llat- 
Irry  did  tbe  Athenians  degenerate,  that  thev  also  enrolled  several  of  his 
panaites  in  the  number  of  their  gods,  and  honored  them  with  temples 
andailan^ 

*  Barfioaal.  ▼.  'OHfrm^  9  Plotaicb.  in  Dtmclrio. 
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THE  TEMPLE  OF  THESEUS. 


The  temple  of  Thbsbvs  was  erected  by  Cinion  in  the  middle  of 
the  city,  near  the  place  where  llie  youihs  employed  themselves  in 
wrestling  and  oilier  bodily  exercises.  This  temple  was  a  sauctuary 
for  slaves,  and  for  all  persons  of  low  condition  that  fled   from  the 


persecutioi 
when  alive 
other  temples 
icknowledgm 


If  of  the  diMi 


'Theseus,  who. 


s  the  guardian  and  protector 

were  consecrated  to  him  during  his  life,  as  grateful 
nta  of  the  benefits  lie  had  conferred  on  the  city  ;  but 
■llof  ihem,  except  four,  lie  dedicated  to  Hercules,  and  changed  their 
namei  from  Oijo-eia  to  'H^kXciq,  after  he  had  been  rescued  by  his 
MUilance  from  the  kin^  of  the  Molossians.'  One  of  lli^se  templea 
WB*  appropriated  to  different  uses :  in  it  magistrates  were  created  by 
(lie  Tbesmothete:'  causes  were  also  beard  :  and  it  was  likewise  t 
public  prison  ;  and  hence  a  gaol-bird,  called  by  Plautus  colotnta  cat' 
cerit,  is  designated  &r]irst6rpi\p  by  Aristophanes.  Speaking  of  (he 
(emple  of  Theseus,  Dr.  Clarke  observes,  that  this  beautiful  Doric 
temple,  more  resembling,  in  the  style  of  its  architecture,  the  teraplei 
of  Pffistum  than  tbat  of  Minerva  in  the  Acropolis  and  the  most  en- 
tire of  any  of  the  remaining  structures  nf  Ancient  (Jreece,  were  it  not 
for  the  damage  which  the  sculptures  have  sustained,  may  be  consi- 
dered as  still  perfect.  The  entire  edifice  is  of  Penlelican  marble :  it 
stands  east  and  west,  the  principal  front  facing  the  east ;  and  it  hu 
a  portico  of  six  columns  in  each  front,  and  on  each  side  a  range  of 
eleven  columns,  exclusive  of  the  columns  on  the  anglca.    That  the 
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Tbes^uffDy  like  all  other  Grecian  temples,  was  originally  a  tomb,  can 
idmit  ot  no  doubt :  eight  hundred  yearst  had  elapsed  when  Cinion 
remored  from  the  i^le  of  Sc\ros  the  prt*cious  ri'lics  which  were  here 
enshrioed  ;  and  I  he  circumstances  of  the  braxen-headed  lance  and 
kwordy  found  with  the  bones  said  to  have  been  tlio.ie  of  Thesrus,  de- 
Dote  weapons  of  the  remotest  agew.  "The  huihiing  is  l>clie\ed  to 
bear  date  from  the  event  mentioned  bv  Plutarch,  liotli  in  his  life  of 
Cimoo  and  of  Theseus;  when,  after  the  conquest  of  Sc'\ro<i,  the  son 
ofMilliades  arrived  in  Athens,  bearin);  the  mouldering  bones  and 
weapons  he  had  so  marvellously  discovered.*'  Thin  took  place  in 
the  fouflh  year  of  the  seventy-sevmlh  Olvmpiaii,  or  4(i5)  ><*ars  lief«»re. 
Christ;  and  allowing  ten  years  for  the  budding  of  the  temple,  this 
edifice  has  stood  nearly  twenty-three  centuries,  and  is  still  almost  as 
perfect  as  when  at  first  finished.* 

'Arocecor  was  the  temple  of  CASTOR  and  Poi.LUX,  who  were 
called  AraKtt.     In  this  place  slaves  were  exposed  to  <<ale. 

'OXvfivcoK,  or  *OAv/iTe7oi',  was  a  temple  erected  in  honor  of  JuPITBR 
the  Olympian,  and  was  the  most  magnificent  structure  in  Athens. 
The  area,  or  peribolus,  within  which  it  stood,  was  four  stadia  in  cir- 
comference.  It  was  con^tnicted  with  double  rows  of  columns,  ten  iu 
froat,  and  twen!y>ooe  in  flank,  amounting  in  all  to  one  hundred  aud 
twenty-four;  the  extent  of  the  front  being  one  hundred  and  seventy- 
one  feet,  and  the  length  of  the  flank  more  thnn  four  hundred.  These 
piUars  are  the  majestic  ruin  of  this  sumptuous  and  stately  temple/ 
The  foundation  of  this  edifice  was  laid  by  Pi^islratut,  whose  sons 
coatinned  tbe  work;'  but  it  was  not  completely  finished  till  the  lime 
of  Adrian,  seven  hundred  years  after  the  structure  had   been  com- 

BKOCCd/ 

Tbe  tesple  of  Apollo  and  Pan  stood  oni  the  north  side  at  the 
botton  of  the  citadel,  in  a  cave  or  grotto,  which  was  called  Ma- 
cjpol  Wr/Mi,  or  Kt^Mwiai  wirpat,  and  in  which  Apollo  was  fabled  to 
have  deflowered  Creusa,  the  dauf^hter  of  Crcchtheua/ 

The  temple  of  Diana,  surnamed  Avai^wios,  because  in  it  women, 
aAer  the  birth  of  their  first  child,  dedicated  their  girdles  to  that 
goddcn.' 

Ilmar&eor  was  a  temple  consecrated  to  all  thb  GODS,  who,  is  they 
wtm  united  in  one  edifice,  were  honored  with  one  common  feativai, 
uUeh  was  called  Oeo^cria.  This  was  also  a  very  magnificent  atrue- 
tne,  and  waa  supported  by  one  hundred  and  twenty  pillars  of  warble. 
Oa  the  outside  were  curiously  engraven  the  histories  of  all  the  gods  ; 
lad  OB  the  great  gate  two  horses  were  carved  by  Fr.ixitelrs. 

*  dnkc^s  Tnveb  in  Tarious  Counuies  *  PauMn.  lib.  cc.  et  Pliiloslnt.  in  Vita 
rfCaiopo,  Asia,  tad  Africa,  ▼ul.  vi.  pp.    Poleiu. 

9I.&c«  /  KiiripiiUf  lun. 

*  Glarfce'f  TniTels,  toI.  vi.  p.  320.  f  Apollonii  Schol.  lib  i. 

*  ArijSot.  Polit.  lib.  t.  c.  1 1. 
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THE  TEMPLE  OF  THE  EIGHT  WINDS. 


The  temple  of  the  Fight  Winds  uas  a  tower  of  eight  sq  larra  of 
marble,  on  every  a  de  of  wh  cb  was  car?ed  the  hg  re  of  a  mad  uc- 
cording  to  the  quarter  whence  it  blew.  The  model  of  ihis  building 
was  furnished  by  Androtiicus  Cyrrhastes,  who  placed  upon  ihe  top  of  , 
the  tower  a  small  pyramid  of  marble,  upon  the  summit  of  nrfaich  be 
erected  a  brazen  Irilon.  holding  iu  his  right  hand  u  switch  or  w&od.' 
The  iriton  was  so  placed,  that  he  turned  round  with  the  wind,  and 
pointed  with  the  wand  to  the  wind  which  blew.  This  building  wai 
constructed  fur  the  purpose  of  showing  the  direclion  of  the  wind*, 
the  season  of  the  year,  and  the  hour  of  the  day.  All  the  winds  cor* 
responded  exactly  with  the  compass,  and  were  represented  by  suita- 
ble figures,  above  which  were  written  their  names  in  large  Greek 
characters,  as  follows:  ESpot,  south-east;  'A)r7Xiuri)i,  east ;  Kaic/at, 
north-east;  Hopiai,  north;  iKc/pwi',  Dorlh-west ;  Zifvpot,  viest;  Nd- 
Tot,  south;  Aii^,  south-weit.  Enrus,  the  south-east  wind,  which  it 
sultry  and  gloomy  at  Athens,  aud  brings  much  rain,  was  represented 
upon  the  tower  by  an  old  man  of  a  morose  counteuuBce,  wrapt  in  a 
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Biuitlep  in  which  bb  right  band  and  arm  were  enfirely  hid,  and  the 
other  part  of  which  also  concealed  hit  left  arm,  and  was  held  before 
bis  face.     Apeiiotea^  the  east  wind,  which  brings  a  gentle  rain,  and 
cootributes  to  fertility  and  abundance,  was  denoted  bv  the  figure  of  a 
jouug  roan  of  a  fine  open  countenance,  with  his  hair  flowing  in  eyerj 
direction,  and  holding  with  both  bis  bands  the  skirt  of  bb  mantle 
filled  with  a  rariety  of  fruits,  a  honeycomb,  and  some  ears  of  com* 
Kaiiiias  or  Ciesias,  the  north-east  wind,  which  is  cloudy,  wet,  and 
cold,  and  accompanied  at  some  seasons  with  snow,  hail,  and  tem- 
pest, was  represented  by  an  old  man  of  a  severe  countenance,  who 
held   in  both  his  hands  a  circular  shield,  from   which  he  seemed 
ready  to  send  down  a  storm  of  hail,  and  tha  inside  of  which  was 
toroed  to  the  spectators.     Boreas,  the  north  wind,  which  ia  cold  and 
itonny,  and  from  the  situation  perhaps  of  some  rocks  and  grottoes  at 
Athena,  produces  a  loud  and  hollow  noise,  resembling  the  sound  of  a 
concb-shell,  was  represented  by  an  old  man  looking  full  on  the  spec- 
tator below,  having  a  conch-shell  in  his  hand,  and  more  warmly  clothed 
than  any  of  the  other  figures  except  Sciron.     Sciron,  the  north-west 
wind,  which  b  the  driest  wind  that  blows  at  Athens,  and  which  is 
extremely  cold  in  winter,  but  in  summer  is  extremely  hot,  and  accora* 
panied  with  frecfuent  lightning,  was  represented  by  a  figure  with  a 
boguid  countenance,  having  a  short  up|)er  tunic  with  sleeves  that 
reached  to  his  wrist,  and  holding  a  vase  from*  which  he  might  be 
supposed  to  scatter  ashes  or  burning  coals,  expressive  of  the  drying 
and  scorching  quality  of  this  wind,  and  of  the  frequent  lightning  that 
attends  it.     Zephyrus,  the  west  wind,  which  in  summer  brings  verj 
soltry  weather,  but  in  spring  is  warm  and  pleasant,  and  favorable  to 
vegetation,  was  denoted  by  a  beautiful  youth  of  a  pleasing  and  be- 
aign  aspect,  moving  with  ease  and  gentleness,  and  was  the  only  one 
of  these  figures  without  a  tunic  or  vest,  being  entirely  naked  except 
a  loose  mantle,  the  skirt  of  which  was  filled  with  flowers.     Notus,  the 
soath  wind,  which  is  sultry  and  very  wet,  was  represented  by  the  fi- 
gure of  a  young  man  emptying  ajar  of  water.     Libs,  the  south-west 
wiod,  which  blows  directly  across  the  Saronic  gulf,  fiill  on  the  shore 
of  Attica,  extending  from  the  isthmus  of  Corinth  to  the  promontory 
of  Sonium,  and  right  into  the  Piraeus,  was  represented  by  the  figure 
of  a  robnst  man,  bearing  in  his  hand  the  aplustreof  a  ship,  which  he 
iceaed  to  push  before  him,  either  to  denote  the  fiicility  with  which 
shipa  by  means  of  this  wind  entered  the  Pirens,  or  the  danger  to  be 
apprehended  from  it ;  or  it  might  be  intended  to  commemorate  the 
total  deatnictioo  of  the  Persian  fleet,  the  wrecks  of  which,  after  the 
battle  of  Salamis,  were  driven  by  this  wind  on  the  coast  of  Attica/ 
The  temple  of  the  Eight  Winds  was  probably  one  of  the  sacred  struc- 
taiea  of  the  ancient  city;  and,  as  a  place  of  religious  worship,  served 
fer  other  purposes  than  that  of  merely  indicating  the  direction  of  the 
winds,  the  seasons,  and  the  hours.' 

Xroof,  porticoes,  were  very  numerous  at  Athens ;  but  the  most  re- 
mrkable  was  that  called  UtiotavaKrtoi,  and  afterwards  HoulXri,  from 
its  containing  a  variety  of  curious  pictures,  drawn  by  those  great 

*  9ciart*s  Aniiquitief  of  Athens,  vol,  i.        •  Clirke's  Trwtla,  toI.  vt.  p.  909. 
pp.  IS.  tl.  &c. 
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niaslcrs,  Poljgnotu«,  Mycon,  am)  Panscnus  liie  brother  of  Pliidias- 
In  lliese  pii'lurcs  were  )i»itrayed  ihc  taking  of  Troy,  tlu'  succouts 
g;ivvn  l>y  lite  Athenians  to  the  Kemclida.',  and  their  battles  with  the 
Lat'cdisnioiiians  at  (Eiiih:,  with  the  Persians  at  Marathon,  and  the 
Amazons  in  Athens.  Tlie  walls  ivithin  ibis  building  were  also  covered 
with  bucklers  iMlt^n  from  the  Lacedu^monians  and  uther  iialioiis.* 
Here  7.eaa  taught  philosophy,  and  instituted  that  sect  which  received 
lh>ir  names  from  this  place,  and  were  ealle^l  Irwuoi,  from  TLroh;  qnd 
the  portici>  ilgrlf  is  commonly  UM-d  fur  that  sect  of  philosophers,  as 
when  Alhetiteus  calls  Zeno  Tfjs  ^rods  trtariir,  the  founder  of  the 
Stoics.'     Al  the  gale  of  the  noiKi'Xrj  was  ihe  aUtue  of  Solon." 

Movffcior  was  a  fnrt  tiear  the  citadel,  which  rrceived  its  name  from 
the  poet  MusKUs,  the  schoiiir  of  Orpheus,  who  used  lo  repeat  his 
verses  in  lliis  place,  where  he  was  also  buried.  It  was  obliged  by 
Auligoiius  to  ciileilain  a  garrison  ;  and  his  sou  Demetrius,  lo  render 
it  more  secure,  surrnunded  it  with  a  wall. 

'Stitloy  was  a  music  theatre,  built  hy  Pericles.*  The  inside  of  this 
building  was  filled  with  seals  and  ranges  of  pillars;  and  the  outside 
TOnf  or  co'ering  wss  gradually  beiit  downwards.  The  roof,  which 
WHS  c»iisiru<.'1ed  uf  ilie  masts  and  yards  of  the  vessels  taken  from  the 
Persians,"  and  in  its  form  resembled  ihe  tent  of  Xerxes/  was  suppurl- 
ed  by  uolnnins  uf  stone  or  marble.  Its  shape  furnished  a  subject  foi 
many  pleasaiilrics.  Cratinus  the  poet,  in  one  of  bis  comedies,  wish- 
ini;  lo  signify  ihat  the  head  of  Pericles  was  of  a  pointed  shape,  said 
that  Pericles  wore  the  Odfetitn  on  his  head.^'  The  Od6uni  was  bnilt 
after  the  model  of  the  lent  of  Xerxes,  and  was  burnt  by  Sylla  at  the 
siege  of  Athena,  hut  afterwards  rebuilt/  This  Odeum  was  situated  tt 
the  souih-eait  aagle  of  ihe  citadel.  The  Od^um  of  tierodes  Alticui 
has  sometimes  been  confounded  with  that  of  Pericles,  which  we  bava 
been  describing;  but  the  Od^um  of  Herodes  was  silnnied  at  the 
south-west  angle  of  the  ciladel.  This  Ian  was  built  by  Herodes,  in 
memory  of  his  wife ;  and  Weis  considered  as  far  surpassing,  in  roagni- 
tudnandin  Ihe  coslliiiess  of  its  maleriaU,  every  other  edifice  of  ihe  kind 
hi  all  Greece.'  The  roof  of  this  bnildhig  was  of  cedar.  In  the 
Od^uni  of  Pendes  was  a  tribunal.' 

The  Ceraniicus  received  its  denominalion  from  Geranium,  the  son 
uf  Bacchus  and  Ariadne;"  or  more  probably  uiro  rj)t  ■rcpa^icti.-qf  rex- 
vij(,  from  the  potter's  art,  which  was  invented  here  by  Conebua. 
I'his  exteusive  simce  was  divided  into  two  parts,  one  of  which  wa» 
situated  wilhin  the  cily,  and  cunlained  a  great  number  of  templet, 
tlieatres,  porticoes,  &c. ;  the  other  was  in  the  suburbs,  whs  a  public 
burying  place,  and  contained  ihe  academy  and  several  other  buildings. 
'Ayopai,  forums,  were  very  numerous ;  but  ihe  most  remarkable 
Wire  the  old  ami  the  new  forum.  The  new  forum  was  in  a  place 
tailed  'Eperpia,'  which  il  it  probable  was  near  to  the  portico  of  Zeno. 

'  Paona.  lib.  1.  ciji.  IS. 
'  Uci|>.  Uh.  •»>. 

■  Doiaottli.  i'l  Analog,     frtuian. 
i.  cap.  16.     vtlnn.  lib.  liri.  cai>.  IG. 

■  Plm-rch.  feritlp. 

■  I'haDplir.  Cliunit.  E>p.  3, 
!>  Pl..rarcl.,  r^ikh. 
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.  de  BeIIo   aiilluidal. 
up.  20. 

PkaBm.   Suid.   rlio,  lib.  vii. 
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The  old  foroni  was  litoated  io  the  Oranicui  withio  the  city,  and  was 
called  'Af»x«<«  ^yop^*     It  was  eitreraely  spacious,  and  was  decorated 
with  bttildiogs  dedicated  to  the  worship  of  the  gods,  or  to  the  service 
•f  the  state;  with  others  which  sometimes  afforded  an  asylum  to  the 
wretched,  but  which  were  often  a  shelter  for  the  wicked ;  and  with 
itatocs  decreed  to  kings  and  individuals,  who  had  merited  well  of  the 
republic.     In  it  were  held  the  public  assemblies  of  the  people  ;  but 
its  chief  design  was  for  the  resort  of  persons  to  buy  and  sell :  and  as 
every  trade  bad  a  different  place  as»is;ned  as  a  market,  the  forum  was 
divided  into  different  parts,  according  to  the  wares  exposed  for  sale* 
Hence  KvcXog  denotes  the  place  where  slaves  were  sold ;  'AXfirorw 
Xif  Ayopo,   the  bakera'  market ;  'Ixdv<$s'MXcs  dyopa,  the  fiahmongers*  . 
BMiket :  VwrmiKtia  i^yopa,   the  market  for  women's  apparel.     Some- 
tiaies  the   markets  were  denoted  by  the  single  names  of  the  things 
toki  IB  them :  as,  Olwos  signifies  the  wine  market ;  'EXaior,  the  oil 
aarket ;   Tfifor,    the  market  for  provisions ;  Ta  fjtvpit^  where  oint- 
■cots  were  sold,  &c.*    The  time  when  goods  were  exposed  to  sale 
was  called  xX^Ooyaa  dyofm,  full  market,  from  the  great  number  of 
persons  aaaembled  ;  and  different  hours  of  the  day  seem  to  have  been 
sppointed  for  the  sale  of  different  commodities/    To  this  place  the 
iahabitaDts  resorted  eyery  day ;  and  we  are  told  that  the  twenty 
thoesand  citizens  of  Athens  nev<>r  ceased  to  frequent  the  forum,  oc- 
cupied either  with  their  own  affairs,  or  with  those  of  the  state.'     As 
the  forum  was  the  most  frequented  part  of  the  city,  workmen  of  all 
kinds  endeavoured  to  reside  near  it,'  and  in  it  houses  let  at  a  greater 
price  than  in  any  other  part.     The  Scythians,  kept  in  pay  by  the  re- 
pabiic  to  maintain  order,  were  encamped  in  the  middle  of  the  forum. 
Collectors  also  attended  to  receive  the  duties  imposed  on  every  thing 
that  was  sold,  and  magistrates  to  superintend  what  passed. 

BovXevHypia  were  public  balls,  in  which  each  company  of  trades- 
men met,  and  deliberated  on  matters  relating  to  their  trades.  At  Athena 
tndewas  very  much  encouraged ;  and  if  any  one  reproached  another, 
even  the  lowest  citizen,  with  living  by  the  profit  of  his  traffic,  he  was 
liairfeto  an  action  of  slander/  and  if  any  person  employed  falsehood 
for  the  pnrpose  of  exaction,  he  was  to  suffer  a  penalty/  Vanity,  in- 
deed, supported  the  former  of  these  laws ;  but  intereat  rendered  the 
latter  of  no  effect.  That  trade  was  not  regarded  as  a  base  and  igno- 
ble employment  will  be  aufficiently  evident,  from  considering  that 
Solon  applied  himself  to  merchandise ;  that  the  founder  of  the  city 
MassiHa  was  a  merchant ;  that  Thales,  and  Hippocrates  the  mathe- 
Bwticiao,  traded  ;  and  that  Plato  defrayed  the  expenses  of  his  travela 
ky  selling  oil  in  Egypt.' 

Aqoeducts  were  not  common  st  Athens  before  the  time  of  the  Ro- 
amas;  and  the  want  of  them  was  supplied  by  wells,  some  of  which 
were  dog  by  private  persons,  and  others  at  the  public  expense  ;  but 
SI  good  water  at  Athens  was  extremely  scarce,  frequent  quarrels  arose 
among  the  citizens,  who  contendeil  with  each  other  for  that  necessary 

*  PoUax,  lib.  iz.  cap.  5.  *  Demosth.  Ont  in  Eubulidem. 

'  Saidas.  *  Demosth.  in  Lept.  Uipian.ibid.  Hy- 

'  Demotth.  in  Aiistog.  pehd.  apud  Harpocraf. 

'  Lt*.  >»<It.  Deiftt.  '  Plutarch.  Solonc. 
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article.  Solon  enacted  a  law,  that  where  there  was  a  well  within  a 
hippicon,  or  four  furlongs,  all  should  have  the  privilege  of  using  it; 
but  those  who  lived  at  a  greater  distance  were  to  provide  a  well  of 
their  own  ;  and  if  they  digged  to  the  depth  of  ten  fathoms,  and  could 
find  no  water,  they  were  allowed  ten  gallons  a  day  from  their  neigh- 
bor's well.^  Besides  other  magnificent  structures,  Adrian  laid  the 
foundation  of  a  stalely  aqueduct,  which  was  finished  by  his  successor 
Antoninus,  and  which  was  supported  by  louic  pillars. 

Gymnasia  were  first  used  at  Lacedsemon,  but  were  afterwardt 
common  iu  every  part  of  Greece.  They  were  not  single  edifices, 
but  a  set  of  united  buildings,  rendered  so  capacious  as  to  contain 
several  thousand  persons ;  and  they  were  erected  for  the  use  of  philo* 
sophers,  rhetoricians,  aud  the  professors  of  all  other  sciences,  in 
which  to  read  their  lectures ;  and  for  pugilists,  wrestlers,  dancers,  and 
others,  who  might  exercise  themselves  at  the  same  time,  without  suf- 
fering any  interruption.  The  gymnasia  consisted  principally  of  the 
following  divisions: 

1.  Sroai,  porticoes,  which  were  filled  with  i^ehpai,  and  side-build- 
ings furnished  with  seats,  and  fitted  for  study  and  discourse  ;  and  in 
which,  it  is  probable,  the  scholars  met. 

2.  *E0»;/3aiov,  the  place  where  the  ephebi  or  youths  exercised  ;  or 
where,  as  some  say,  those  who  intended  to  exercise  met,  and  agreed 
in  what  exercise  they  should  contend,  and  what  should  be  the  reward 
of  the  victor. 

3.  KufpUeioy,  anobvnjptoy,  yvfiyaarrfipioVf  the  undressing  room. 

4.  *EKaiodeaioy,  aXetirr^piov,  the  place  where  those  who  were  to 
wrestle,  or  those  who  had  bathed,  were  anointed. 

5.  KoyioT^iptoy,  Koyiarpa^  the  place  where  the  dust  was  kept,  with 
which  they  sprinkled  those  who  had  been  anointed. 

6.  YlaXaLarpa,  which,  though  it  sometimes  denoted  the  whole 
gymnasium,  properly  signifies  the  place  where  all  the  exercises  of  the 
TVivTaQ\oy^  (or,  as  some  say,  only  wrestling,)  and  the  IlayKpdriov, 
were  performed.  The  floor  of  it  was  covered  with  dust  or  gravel, 
Icbt  the  combatants  should  slip,  or  injure  themselves  by  faUing.  In 
the  gymnasium  was  also  another  room  filled  with  deeper  gravel  than 
that  in  the  palaestra. 

7.  l^aipcirr^pioy,  a  place  appropriated  to  difierent  kinds  of  exer-> 
else,  but  more  especially  to  that  of  the  ball. 

8.  The  spaces  between  the  porticoes  and  the  wall  for  admitting  the 
light,  and  the  area  of  the  YVepiorvXioy,  or  piazza,  which  was  a  large 
square  or  oblong  place  in  the  middle  of  the  gymnasium,  and  intended 
for  walking,  leaping,  or  throwing  the  quoit. 

9.  St/oroc,  places  covered  at  the  top,  and  designed  fur  wrestlers, 
when  the  weather  would  not  permit  them  to  contend  in  the  open 
air.  Evara,  or  vepihpofjiibes,  were  walks  uncovered  at  the  top,  and 
inteuded  for  exercises  or  recreation  during  the  milder  part  of  the 
year. 

10.  Baths,  in  which  was  water  of  different  degrees  of  heat  and 
cold,  and  in  which  the  Greeks  refreshed  themselves  when  weary  with 

^  Plutarch.  Solonc. 
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oerctsey  and  at  other  times.  Anciently,  baths  were  not  much  used, 
except  after  the  termination  of  a  war,  or  some  laborious  enterprize;' 
ind  we  read  that  Agamemnon,  after  his  return  from  the  Trojan  war, 
went  into  the  bath,  where  he  wis  slain  by  the  treachery  of  his  wife 
QyteiDDestra/  In  bter  ages,  howerer,  baths  became  more  common, 
aad  were  frequently  used  for  health  or  recreation  by  l>oth  sexes. 

11.  The  stadium,  a  large  semicircle  in  which  exercises  were  per- 
formed; and  for  the  accommodation  of  spectators,  who  resorted 
tkitber  in  great  numl>ers,  it  was  built  with  steps  above  each  other,  in 
order  that  the  higher  ranks  might  look  over  the  heads  of  those 
placed  below  them.  The  most  remarkable  at  Athens,  and  indeed  in 
ail  Greece,  waa  the  stadium  erected  near  the  river  lli&sus  by  Lycur- 
gtts,  and  afterwards  enlarged  by  Herodes  Atticui,  one  of  the  richeat 
of  the  Athenian  citixeus.  It  was  built  of  Fentelic  marble,  with  such 
■agni6cence  that  Pauaanias  did  not  expect  to  be  credile<l,  even  in 
his  brief  description  of  this  work,  and  says  that  it  was  a  wonder  to 
all  who  beheld  it,  and  of  auch  stupendous  magnitude  that  it  might 
be  taken  for  a  mountain  of  white  marble  upon  the  banks  of  ilie  His- 
sas.c  It  was  about  one  hundred  and  twenty-five  geometrical  paces  in 
kngtb,  and  twenty-six  or  twenty-seven  in  breadth,  and  was  therefore 
called  a  stadium,  a  measure  in  ordinary  use  among  the  Greeks,  being 
tbe  eighth  part  of  a  Roman  mile.  "  it  has  been  usual,**  observes  Dr. 
Cbike,  "  to  say  of  this  most  wonderful  of  all  the  marvellou:!  works  of 
Herodes  Atticus,  that  nothing  now  remains  of  its  former  magnificence. 
To  our  eyes,  every  thing  necessary  to  impress  the  mind  with  an  accu* 
rate  idea  of  the  object  itself,  and  of  its  grandeur,  and  of  the  prodi- 
gioas  nature  of  the  work,  seemed  to  exist  as  if  it  had  been  in  its  |)er- 
Sect  state.  Tile  marble  covering  of  the  seats,  it  is  true,  no  lon«;er 
appears;  but  the  lines  are  visible  of  the  different  ranges;  and  |)er- 
haps  a  part  of  the  covering  itself  might  be  brought  to  light  bv  a  rc- 
BiovaJ  of  tlie  soil.  The  remains  of  stadia  still  exist  in  different  parts 
of  Greece;  but  this  of  Athens  surpasses,  as  in  the  days  of  its  splen- 
dor, every  other  io  the  world.  Its  form  is  so  perfect,  that  the  spec- 
tator traversing  tlie  arena  between  its  sloping  sides,  toward  the  Coilon 
at  its  soutb-eastem  extremity,  almost  imagines  himself  to  be  trans- 
ported to  tbe  age  in  which  it  was  prepared  for  the  receplion  of  its  in- 
■aoMfable  guests.  This  splendid  memorial  of  Attic  splendor,  and  of 
the  renown  of  a  private  citixen  of  Athens,  became  ultimat«'l>  his  fune- 
lal  Boaament:  and  a  very  curious  discovery  may  be  reserved  for  fu- 
ture travellers  in  the  mMJestic  sepulchre  of  Herodes  himself,  who  was 
here  interred  with  the  highest  obsequies  and  most  distinguished  lio- 
aors  tliat  a  grateful  people  could  possibly  bestow  upon  the  tomb  of  a 
beac&ctor,  who  spared  no  expense  for  them  while  he  was  living,  and 
every  individual  of  whom  participated  in  his  bounty  at  his  death. '*^ 

The  Athenians  had  three  gymnasia  appropriated  to  the  education 
ofyooth;'  tlie  Lyceum,  the  Academy,  and  the  Cynosarges/     All 

*  Axtemidonu  Oneirocrjt.  lib.  i.  and  Africa,  vol.  vi.  pp.  320 — 320. 
'Lycophron.  *  Ulpian.  in  TinuKr. 
'  PanMn.  Auic.  cap.  19.  *  DcmotiUi.  in  l^^ptiu.     Li  v.  lih.  wx'i. 

*  Clazke*a  T»Teb  in  Europe,  A.-^iii,     rap.  2i-     Laert.  lib.  vi.  teg.  13. 
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three  were  built  at  the  expense  of  the  government,  without  the  walls 
of  the  city.  The  last  of  them  was  anciently  set  apart  fur  illegitimate 
children/ 

AvKeloy,  Lyceum,  was  situated  on  the  banks  of  the  Ilissus,  and 
received  its  name  from  Apollo,  AvKOKTSros,  or  AvKio$,  to  whom  it  was 
dedicated,  and  whose  statue  was  placed  at  the  entrance."*  Nor  was 
it  without  reason,  that  this  place  was  sacred  to  Apollo,  since  irom  the 
same  deity  who  cured  diseases  and  restored  health,  might  be  expect- 
ed strength  and  ability  to  contend  in  the  exercises.*  The  building  of 
this  edifice  is  ascribed  by  some  to  Pisistratus,  by  some  to  Periclei, 
and  by  others  to  Lycurgus ;  and  hence  it  seems  probable  that  each 
of  them  might  contribute  something  towards  this  structure.  Perhaps 
it  was  founded  by  Pisistratus,  raised  by  Pericles,  and  enlarged  and 
beautified  by  Lycurgus.  Certain,  however,  it  is,  that  the  Lyceum 
was  successively  enlarged  and  embellished.'  The  walls  were  enriched 
with  paintings '/  and  the  gardens  ornamented  with  beautiful  alleys ;' 
and  those  who  walked  in  them  were  invited  to  rest  themselves,  by  seats 
placed  under  the  trees.''  In  the  Lyceum  Aristotle  taught  philosophy* 
and  conversed  with  those  who  resorted  to  him  for  instruction,  walkin|^ 
constantly  every  day  till  the  hour  of  anointing,  which  was  before 
meals.  Hence  he  and  his  disciples  were  called  Hcpurarririicotp  Peri- 
patetics, diro  Tov  jrepiTaTeXy,  from  walking/ 

'AKabrifiia,  Academy,  was  part  of  the  Ceramicus  without  the  city, 
from  which  it  was  distant  about  six  stadia/  It  was  a  large  enclosuir 
of  ground,  which  was  once  the  property  of  a  citizen  of  Athens  named 
Academus,"  from  whom  it  probably  received  its  denomination.  Some, 
however,  say,  that  it  received  its  name  from  an  ancient  hero,  who^ 
when  Helena  was  stolen  by  Theseus,  and  concealed  at  Aphidnse,  dia* 
covered  her  to  Castor  and  Pollux ;  and  hence  the  Lacedaemoniaiify 
when  in  after  ages  they  made  several  incursions  into  Attica,  and  de* 
stroyed  the  surrounding  country,  always  spared  this  place  for  his  sake* 
Others  say,  that  it  was  called  Academia  from  Echedemus,  an  Arca- 
dian in  the  army  of  Castor  and  Pollux/  It  contained  a  garden  adorn* 
ed  with  covered  walks,"  and  embellished  by  waters  which  flowed 
under  the  shade  of  the  plane  and  various  other  kinds  of  trees.'  At 
the  entrance  were  the  altar  and  statue  of  love ;'  and  within,  the  altaft 
of  several  other  deities.  The  Academy  was  adorned  with  shady  wooda 
and  solitary  walks,  suitable  for  study  and  meditation/  Hence  Ho- 
race says : 

Inter  sylvas  Acaderai  qusrere  ▼ernm  :• 

in  the  groveB  of  Academus  to  search  for  trutli. 
Here  it  was  that  Plato,  attended  by  his  disciples,  read  his  lectures  in 

'  Demosth.  in  Aristocr.  Plutarch.  Tlie-  *"  Lucian.  de  Gymn. 

mittocle.  «  Siiidas,  &c. 

"*  Locian.  de  Gymn.    Pausan.  lib.  i.  *  Cicero  de  Finib.  lib.  v.  cap.  1. 

cap.  19.  **  Hfsycti.  et  Suid.  in  'AkoS. 

"  Plutarch,  in  Sympos.  lib.  viii.  9.  4.  *'  Plutarch.  Thcsco. 

•  Tbeopomp.  et  Philoch.  ap.  Suid.  in  •*'  Idem  Cimone. 

A^K.     Harpucrat.  in  A6k.     Pausan.  lib.  i.  '  Schol.  Aristophan.  in  Nub.  v.  1001. 

cap.  29.  y  Pausan.  lib.  i.  cap.  30. 

f  Xenoph.  Exped.  Cyri,  lib.  vii.  =  Eupoli!>  ia  *AoTpoTevToy. 

»  Plut,  X.  Omt.  Vit.  «  Lib.  ii.  op.  2. 
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pbtlosophy/  The  wall,  by  trhicli  the  Academy  was  surrounded,  was 
boJJt  by  Hipparchus,  the  soo  of  PUistratus ;  aud  the  expense  of  it 
was  defrayed  by  a  heary  tax  on  the  people  ;  and  hence  'Iwxapj^oy  re/- 
X«r  signified -any  expensive  and  oppressive  measure. 

Kwro^apyts  was  in  the  sujburbs  near  the  Lyceum,  and  received  its 
same  from  nmy  Vyof,  a  white  or   swift  dog,  which,  when  Diomus 
was  sacrificing  to  Hercules,  snatched  part  of  the  victim.^     it  was 
idonied    with  several    edifices  dedicated   to   Hebe,  Alcmena,   and 
MftOSy  all  related  to  Hercules,  the  chief  deity  of  the  place,  who 
was  also  here  honored  with  a  magnificent  temple  ;    but  nothing  was 
so  renarkable  as  the  gymnasium,  in  which  strangers,  and  those  who 
kid  odIj  one  Athenian   parent  performed  their  exercises,  because 
tkat  Hercmles,  to  whom  it  was  consecrated,  was  under  some  illeg^ti- 
■acy,  aad  had  a  mortal  woman  for  his  mother.     Hence  Themisto- 
ciesy  who  bad  only  one  Athenian  parent,  and  was  therefore  consi- 
dered illegitimate,  persuaded  some  }oung  noblemen  to  accompany 
Un,  and  exercise  themselves  at  Cynosarges  ;    and  by  this  ingenious 
CfNitriTance  he  seemed  to  destroy  the  distinction  between  tbe  illegi- 
tiaiate,  or  aliens,  and  the  legitimate,  whose  parents  were  both  Athe- 
aians.'     Here  was  also  a  court  of  judicature,  in  which  causes  coo- 
eeroing  illegitimacy,  and  also  concerning  those  who  were  sus|)ected 
of  having  falsely  inserted  their  names  among  the  native  Athenians, 
were  heard  and  determined.'     In  this  gymnasium  Antisthenes  insti- 
tated  a  sect  of  philosophers,  who  were  called  Kwikoi,  Cynics,  pro- 
bably from  the  name  of  the  place/ 

Theatres  were  dedicated  to  Bacchus  and  Venus,-^  to  the  former  of 
whom  ihey  arc  said  to  owe  their  origin.'  Certain  it  is,  that  this  most 
regular  and  sobUme  of  all  the  arts  took  birth  in  the  bosom  of  tumul- 
tooos  pleasures,  and  the  extravagances  of  intoxication/  Hence 
stage  plays  were  denominated  biovvaiaKa;  and  the  artificers  em- 
ployed in  building  theatres,  bioyvoiaKot  rexvlrat,  as  belonging  to  A(o« 
rvtm,  Bacchus. 

The  most  ancient  theatres  were  temporary,  and  composed  only  of 
boards  placed  gradually  above  each  other  for  the  convenience  of 
^Kctators,  and  were  therefore  called  *Iffpia  ;'  but  one  of  these  slight 
bufldiogs  having  fallen  during  the  performance  of  a  piece  by  an  an- 
cient author  named  Pratinas,  and  nearly  proved  fatal  to  a  great  con- 
conrse  of  people,*  the  Athenians,  whose  example  the  other  Greeks 
iaijtated,  erected  theatres  of  stone,  and  commonly  of  marble. 

Tliey  were  nearly  semicircular,  but  larger  than  one  half  of  a  circle ; 
aod  therefore  amphitheatres,  which  Imd  the  form  of  two  theatres 
aaited,  were  oval.  Theatres  consisted  of  two  parts ;  vKiivii,  the 
scene,  and  koIXok,  the  cavea.  The  oKtiyr^  was  a  partition  assigned  to 
tbe  actors,  and  reached  across  the  theatre.  It  was  anciently  deco- 
nted  with  boughs  and  leaves,  but  afterwards  with  rich  and  costly 
Uogiags ;    and  it  vtas  intended  to  conceal  from  the  spectators  tbe 

^  L^ert.  lib.  iii.  /  Laclant.  lib.  vi. 

^  Hesjch.  f  Pol^'dor.  Virg.  lib.  ^iii.  cap.  11. 

'  PlaUfcb.  Tbemistocle.  *  Atben.  lib.  ii.  cap.  3. 

*  Nonnus  Monacbos  in  Collect  Hift.  *  Ilet? ch. 

'  IHog.  LacTt.  Antitthenc.  *  Suidas  in  npariyas, 

Amtiq.B/Gr.  C 
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management  of  macliinrs,  and  other  actions  of  the  playera.  It  was 
so  formed  that  it  might  be  turned  round,  and  then  was  culled  verxa- 
tilis  ;  or  drawn  up,  wlicii  it  was  denominated  duclilis,'  The  oti]fq 
into  several  pails;  the  mcsl  remarkable  were  llie  ful- 
lowing : 

BpovT-eToi',  a  place  under  Ihc  floor,  where  were  kept  brazen  vesseli 
filled  Willi  stones  and  other  materials,  for  the  purpose  of  imitating 
the  noise  of  thunder. 

'ETTioKfit'ioc,  a  place  upon  the  top  of  the  scene,  where  all  the  ma- 
chines, hy  which  were  represented  the  various  figures  and  prospecta, 
were  moved. 

Tla(iaaJivtov,X\it  tiring  rootii,  a  place  behind  the  scenes,  in  which 
■he  actors  dreised  and  adorned  Ihcmselves. 

ilpoaKiifiay,  the  stage,  a  place  before  the  scenes,  on  which  the 
players  acted. 

'OpxIisTpa,  that  part  of  the  Trpaarhncy  in  which  the  chorus  danced 
tnd  sun;;,  and  in  the  middle  of  which  was  placed  the  Xoytlov  or  &w 
fitkri,  pulpit.  This  part  was  raised  ten  or  twelve  feel  above  the  pit,* 
from  which  was  an  ascent  to  it."  In  this  situation  tt  was  easy  for 
the  chorus  to  turn  either  towards  the  actors  or  towards  the  spec- 
tators." 

'Vnnnc^ciov,  3  place  under  the  pulpit  for  the  music. 

The  KO'ikov,  or  cavea,  was  appointed  for  the  spectators,  and  con- 
listed  of  three  divisions  placed  one  above  another.  The  lowest  was 
appropriated  to  persons  of  quality,  and  magistrates ;  the  middle,  to 
the  comnionally  ;  and  the  uppermost,  to  the  women. 

As  theatres  were  not  covered,  behind  the  cavea  were  erected  por> 
licnes,  into  which  the  spectators  retired  for  shelter  in  rainy  weather. 

Athens  had  three  harbors  for  ships  :  1.  tltipaieii,  Pirttcui,  which 
belonged  \o  the  tribe  of  Hippotboontis,  and  was  about  thirty-five  or 
forty  stadia  distant  from  the  city,  before  the  bnildiug  of  llie  fiaupa 
reijftj,  or  long  walls.  After  that  time,  the  Athenians,  by  the  direc- 
tion of  Theniistoclea,  rendered  this  tlieir  principal  harbor.  It  con- 
tained three  opfioi,  or  docks:  the  first  was  called  KarOapot,  from  « 
hero  of  that  name  ;  the  second,  'Afpoblmov,  from  'A<fpobiTij,  Vcntu, 
who  had  there  two  temples,  one  of  which  was  consecrated  by  Tlie- 
mistocles,  the  other  by  Conon  ;  and  the  third  Zia,  from  Stta,  bread- 
corn.  In  this  harbor  were  five  porticoes,  which  being  joined  toge- 
ther formed  a  very  large  one,  called  on  that  uccouut  Motpi  aroA. 
The  Pirasus  also  contained  two  forums  :  one  was  near  the  long  por- 
tico and  the  sea  ;  the  other  farther  distant,  and,  therefore,  chiefly 
frequented  by  those  who  lived  in  the  ncigbborhaoil  of  the  city.  Oo« 
of  these  forums  was  called  'Irnoinfitioy,  from  the  architect  Hippo- 
damus,  who  built  the  long  wall  by  which  this  harbor  was  Joined  to 
the  city.  Here  the  productions  of  all  countries  were  ac-cuniulaied  ; 
and  (his  was  not  the  market  of   Athens  only,  but  of  all  Greece/ 


'  Poll.  ODomut.  lib.  IT.  cap.  19. 


•  ScIiqI.  Aheioph.  Hi  Aigom.  Nub. 
f   ThucfJ.  lib.  ii.  cap.  t8>     ItocnL 
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Hnee  orifinsted  tlw  proverb,  T^  Utipaltattvayylmp  ^4  f^r,  tlmt 
the  FtntuM  does  not  produce  want  and  famine.  In  tbia  barbor  tbrco 
handred  gallies  have  tometinies  been  collected  at  once ;'  and  it  waa 
laiicieotlj  ca|niciout  to  contain  foor  hundred .'^  The  advantages  of 
this  place  were  first  observed  by  Tbemittoclef,  when  be  devued  tbo 
plan  of  giving  a  navj  to  Atbeni.'  Markets  and  magaaines  were  pre^ 
iftftlj  erected,  and  an  arsenal  cspable  of  furnisbing  every  thing 
accessary  for  the  equipnMnt  of  a  great  number  of  vessels.  Hither 
the  body  of  Themistocles  was  brought  aAer  bis  death,  from  the  pbce 
sf  hia  exile ;  and  a  square  stone,  devoid  of  ornaments,  resting  on  a 
naple  base,  and  placed  upon  the  neighbouring  promontory,  formed 
the  aepolcbral  monament  of  that  great  and  remarkable  man.'  Thia 
inrbor,  which  was  once  very  populous  and  well  inhabited,  waa  burnt 
ky  Sylia  in  the  Mithridatic  war,  and  reduced  to  a  very  few  houses  in 
the  time  of  Strabo,  who  hved  in  the  reigns  of  Augustus  and  Tiberius. 

2.  Movrv^/a,  Munychia,  which  was  a  promontory  not  far  diatant 
from  Pirseos,  and  extended  not  unlike  a  peninsula,  and  was  well  for* 
tiied  both  by  aature  and  art.  It  received  its  name  from  a  person 
called  Munychus,  who  dedicated  in  thb  place  a  temple  to  Diana, 

med  Movivx'^- 

3.  ^oXifp^y,  Phalerum,  which  belonged  to  the  tribe  Antiocbb,  and 
distant  from  the  city  thirty-five  stadia,*  or,  as  some  say,  only 

twenty  stadia.'  This  was  the  most  aacient  of  tlie  three  harbors ; 
sad  from  it  Thesens  is  said  to  have  sailed  for  Crete,  and  ^enesthens 
far  Troy. 


CHAP.  II. 

CiiixenSf  Tri^t,  Sfe.  of  Atken$. 

Thb  inhabitants  of  Attica  were  divided  into  three  classes  :  l.  flo* 
XcroH  free  men ;  2*  M^ccoc,  foreigners  settled  in  the  country ;  3» 
AoAm,  slaves.  The  citiaens  excelled  the  others  in  dignity  and 
power,  and  filled  the  various  offices  of  government ;  but  they  were 
greatly  esceeded  in  number  by  the  slaves,  many  of  whom  were  fre> 
qarntlj  subject  to  one  citixen.  In  the  time  of  Cecrops,  the  number 
of  dtisens  was  twenty  thousand  ;  in  that  of  Pericles,  they  were  not 
10  maoy  ;*  and  when  Demetrius  the  Phalerean  was  governor  of 
AcheBSy  they  amounted  to  twenty-one  thousand.  At  the  time  of  this 
Isst  eaNimcration,  the  foreigners  were  found  to  be  ten  thousand,  and 
the  sbves  foor  hundred  thousand.' 

At  first,  when  it  was  necesssry  to  encourage  the  population  of 
Attica,  the  title  of  citiaen  was  bestowed  on  every  person  who  went 
to  settle  in  that  country  ;'  and  by  an  ancient  law  all  foreigners  who 
iatended  to  live  at  Athens  were  obliged,  aAer  a  short  residence  in 

f  Thocjd.  lib.  ii.  cap.  13.  "  Tbocjd. 

'  Sixmbo  lib.  ix.  •  PauMin.  Arcid. 

■  Platuch.  Tbemifltocls  \   Diodor.  Sic.  *  PluUreh.  Pericle. 

Ek  iL  '  Atbens.  Deipao*.  lib.  ▼!. 

Plvtardi.  Tbemistocle  ;  Psusan.  1.  i.  »  Thucyd.  lib.  u  cap.  %    ScboL  ibid. 
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that  cily,  la  enrol  their  names  among  tliose  of  the  free  citizens.' 
Wlien,  however,  It  became  less  necessary  lu  encourage  populalioa, 
grunted  itic  tillc  of  citizen  only  to  tliosc  ulio  sliould  bring  with 
Ibeir  fuiuiliei,  or  to  pertous  who,  exiled  for  ever  from  their 
country,  went  ihilher  in  search  of  a  secute  asylum.*  When  the  Athe- 
nians hail  Btt'iiiued  great  power  and  repiilalion,  this  privilege  was 
highly  esteemed,  and  was  i^raoted  only  to  men  of  exalted  hiilh  and 
character,  or  to  such  as  had  performed  some  n:markahle  service  to 
the  commonwealth.  Nor  was  the  title  of  citizen  to  be  obtained  cvea 
by  them  wiihaut  much  (iifiicully.  It  was  promised,  indeed,  to  those 
who  should  render  any  service  fo  the  slate  ;'  and  as  nothing  can  be 
more  honorable  than  to  excite  the  gratitude  of  an  enlightened  nation, 
no  sooner  was  Ibis  privilege  offered  as  ihe  reward  of  meiil,  thnn  it 
became  ihe  object  of  the  ambition  even  of  sovereigns,  who  reflected 
new  lu&tre  on  it  when  they  succeeded,  and  slill  greater  lustre  on  it 
when  (hey  were  unable  to  obtain  the  distinction.  It  was  refused  to 
Menon  the  Pharaalian,  and  I'erdiccas  king  of  Macedonia,  who  could 
obtain  only  the  privilege  of  driXeia,  immunity  from  the  tribute  paid 
by  sojourners.  After  the  defeat  of  the  Persians  at  Plataea,  it  was 
decreed  by  an  express  law  that  none  but  men  of  eminent  and  meri' 
lid  be  admitted  into  the  rank  of  citizens/ 

lo  long   as  the  Athenians 

re  intended   to  prevent  Us 

I  it  was  decreed   that  the 

)nly  by  the  popular  aasem- 

lilted  into  the  rank  of  citi- 

h  them  from  the  freebom. 

vas  adopted  by  one  decree 

itirined  by  a  second  aaseni- 

and 

ilhority  of 

to  vote  contrary  ti   ''    '    ' 


re  thus  adr 
o  dittingui. 

IS  to  be  CO 


This  privilege  was   ardently   sough 
rigorously  observed   the   laws  which 
being  too  easily  obtained.     By  th 
freedom  of  Athens  should   be 
biy;    and  hence  they,  who  we 
zeni,  were  called  £qfjoiroiqro),  1 
Korwas  it  sufficient  that  the 
of  the  people.     This  decree  w 

bly,  in  which  t'w  thojisand  citizens  were  required  lo  be  f 
to  give  their  suffrages  by  ballot ;  and  lest  ihe  interest  or 
Any  person  should  induce  the  people  to  vole  contrary  to  their  incli- 
nations,  the  suffrages  were  given  privately,  by  casting  small  stone* 
into  urns,  placed  in  the  assemblies  by  the  Prylanes,  who  proviiled  k 
■uflicient  number  of  slones  for  the  voters ;  and  till  all  had  balloted, 
the  strangers  who  petitioned  for  the  freedom  of  the  city  were  not 
allowed  to  enter  Ihe  place  of  the  assembly.  After  this,  if  the  honor 
appeared  (o  have  been  conferred  on  an  unworthy  person,  the  double 
election  might  be  objected  to  by  The  lowest  of  the  Athenians,  and 
submitted  to  Ihe  examinalion  of  a  tribunal,  which  was  empowi-rcd  lo 
intiuire  into  the  life  and  condition  of  the  person  elected,  and  to  cor- 
rect even  the  judgment  of  the  people.'' 

The  manner  of  admission  was  by  declaring  formally  that  such  a 
person  was  incorporated  with  the  citizens  of  Athens,  and  invested 
with  the  honors,  privileges,  and  immunities,  which  belonged  lo  ihem. 
He  bad  then  a  right  to  assist  at  the  prrforniance  of  all  holy  riles  and 
niysleties,  except  such  as  were  appropriated  to  cettain  noble  fami- 


■  Aiutiphan.  Ranii. 


'  Idem  ibid. 
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lies ;  or,  as  others  think,  he  was  cxcladed  from  all  the  offices  of 
prieatliood,  and  cerfainly  from  those  of  fhe  oine  arcLons,  which  free- 
bom  Atheniaos  ooly  were  allowed  to  execute.  Lastly,  his  name  was 
carolled  in  a  certaiu  tribe  and  hundred/ 

Freel>om  Athenians  were  those,  one  or  both  of  whose  parents 
were  Athenians ;  but  when  the  number  of  inhabitants  had  increased, 
such  only  were  accounted  free  as  were  descended  from  parents  both 
«f  whom  were  free  /  and  it  was  decreed  by  Solon  that  a  person, 
who  bad  a  foreigner  to  his  mother,  should  be  deemed  a  bastard 
timogh  bom  in  wedlock^  and  consequently  should  not  inherit  the 
estate  of  bis  Others.'  This  law,  however,  was  abrogated  by  the  tacit 
coBseDt  of  the  commonwealth  till  the  time  of  Pericles,  who  procured 
h  to  be  enacted,  that  the  son  of  an  Athenian  married  to  a  foreign 
woman  should  be  entitled  only  to  the  condition  of  his  mother. 
Tfab  law  was  made  by  Pericles  at  a  time  when  he  was  surrounded  by 
cbildreo  likely  to  perpetuate  bis  family  ;  and  he  carried  it  into  exe- 
catioo  with  so  much  rigor,  that  nearly  five  thousand  persons,  ex- 
daded  from  the  rank  of  citizens,  were  sold  for  slaves  by  auction. 
Bat  Pericles,  after  losing  all  his  legitimate  sons,  persuaded  the  Athe- 
aiaBs  to  cancel  the  law ;  and  he  was  allowed  to  enrol  a  natural  son 
in  bia  own  tribe,  and  to  give  him  his  own  name/  The  law  was 
afterwards  altered  by  Antiphon  on  the  expulsion  of  the  thirty 
tyrants  ;  and  all  whose  mothers  were  not  citixens,  were  again  deemed 
yo6bc,  illegitimate.' 

The  J  whose  parents  were  not  both  Athenians,  were  of  less  repute, 
even  when  invested  with  freedom,  than  those  whose  fathers  and  mo- 
thers were  both  citizens ;  and  they  were  not  allowed  to  exercise 
themselves  in  any  of  the  gymnasia  frequented  by  the  legitimate,  but 
only  at  the  Cynosarges,  which  was  without  the  city/  In  this  place 
was  a^court  of  judicature,  in  which  persons  suspected  of  having 
fraudolently  invested  themselves  with  the  name  and  privileges  of 
citizens  were  arraigned.  This  was  considered  as  so  great  an  offence, 
that  the  person  against  whom  bUri  r^s  £cWas  (as  the  action  was 
called)  bad  been  preferred,  was  immediately  made  a  close  prisoner, 
sad  put  in  chains,  previously  to  his  being  brought  before  the  judges.' 
Nor  was  it  considered  a  sufficient  vindication  to  be  once  acquitted  ; 
hat  it  was  customary  to  bring  the  cause  to  a  second  hearing  before 
the  Hiesmothets,  if  there  was  any  just  cause  to  suspect  that  he 
had  been  too  favorably  treated. 

In  order  to  clear  Athens  of  ^Ise  and  pretended  citizens,  it  was  de« 
creed  in  the  second  year  of  the  ninetieth  olympiad,  that  an  inquisi- 
tioo  should  be  made  into  causes  of  this  nature  by  men  of  the  same 
horough  as  the  criminal.  This  inquisition,  which  was  called  6cai//i|- 
fwif,"  vras  executed  in  the  following  manner : — When  any  person 
vu  accused,  the  bfifAapxoh  prefect  of  the  borough  (bflfws),  to  whose 

*  Dcmoidi.  in  Necr.   .  *   Carjttius,    'ImptMitP  ifrofunuUrm, 
/  Amtot.  Polit.  lib.  iu.  cap.  5.                     lib.  iii.     Pollux  lib.  iii. 

f  Aiiitophaii.  Arihus.  *  PluUrch.  in  Themutocle. 

*  Plotarch.   Pcricle  ;     iClian.  lib.  vi.  '  Dereosth.  ct  Ulpianut  in  Timocnt. 
ct)).  10.  Hb.  liiL  cap.  24.  Said,  in  Ai^mv.  "*  Harpocratioo,  Olympiad,  descriptor 
6cW.  Aristoph.  in  Vesp.  r.  716.  anonjrmuf. 
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custody  WBB  committed  the  Xti^.iapx"-''"'  ypaft/iaTelov,  public  register 
of  the  citixen?,  convened  the  ^ii^urai,  members  of  the  borough.  Tlie 
names  of  all  ihe  citizens  were  ilieu  recited  from  the  register,  and  the 
accused  \v»s  obliged  lo  meniion  the  particular  ^pnrpla,  nard,  to  which 
he  pretended  lo  belong,  atid  lo  prove  liis  riglil  of  succeiaion  by  suffi- 
cieul  witnesses;  or,  if  he  claimed  liis  freedom  from  the  gift  of  the 
people,  aud  not  by  inherilance,  he  wua  lo  produee  the  decree  of  the 
popular  assembly,  by  which  this  privilege  had  been  conferred.  The 
infi"r-ai,  after  taking  ati  oath  to  determine  honestly,  and  having  ma- 
turely deliberated  on  the  evidence,  privately  delivered  Uieir  opinions,  itt 
expressing  which  they  commonly  used  leaves  or  beana.  If  the  while 
exceeded  the  black  beans  in  number,  the  prisoner  wus  acquitted  ;  but 
if  the  black  beans  prevailed,  he  was  deprived  of  his  freedom,  and  after 
that  called  diroij'ii^ia^jcoi,  from  tbe  act  of  condemualion,  which  wm 
denominated  ditoip/i^iax.*  This  verdict  was  to  be  given  befure  tlic 
setting  of  the  sun,  in  order  that  the  person  deprived  of  his  freedom 
might  be  reckoned  among  the  fitrotmi,  sojourners.  Ifhewisiiii* 
willing  to  acquiesce  iu  the  dclermiDatiou  of  the  members  of  his  owo 
borough,  he  might  appeal  to  tbe  ThesmothelK,  who  appointed  prnpti 
judges  Id  hear  the  matter ;  and  if  it  ap|ieared  that  the  former  sen- 
tence was  uujust,  he  was  restored  to  his  family  ;  but  if  just,  he  wu 
•old  for  a  slave. 

For  the  purpose,  therefore,  of  preventiug  all  disputes  of  ihis  nature, 
fathers  were  obliged  to  enrol  the  tianies  uf  llicir  sous  in  the  register 
(termed  Koiviiv  ypofifiarfiov)  of  iheir  particular  fparpia,  ward  ;  and  at 
the  same  time  they  made  oath  that  every  son  thus  registered  was 
[awfully  born  or  lawfully  adopted.'  Nolwithslaudiug  this  oath,  the 
^t'lToptt,  members  of  that  ward,  had  the  power  of  rejecting  any  one 
•gainst  whom  sutficient  evideuce  appeared  ;  and  conccrniug  this  mat- 
ter they  voted  by  private  suffrages  ■/  but  if  uny  one  was  unjustly  re' 
jected  by  the  men  of  his  own  ward,  an  appeal  was  allowed  to  tfas 
■n  agist  rates,' by  whom,  if  he  was  declared  lawfully  boi'n  or  lawfully 
adopted,  he  was  registered  in  his  own  name  aud  that  of  his  fiillier,* 
The  adopted  sons  were  registered  on  the  festival  Oapyi)Xia,  in  lbs 
month  QaprqXiuv;  the  natural  sons,  un  tbe  third  day  uf  the  ftstival 
'Airarovpia,  called  Kovptiru,  in  tile  iiion'h  nvave^iui-.  At  what  age 
children  were  registered  is  not  agreed.  Some  are  of  opinion  that  at 
every  return  of  the  'A^aroipia  it  was  customary  to  register  all  the 
children  born  that  >ear;'  whilst  others  affirm  that  they  were  usually 
registered  at  the  age  of  three  or  four  years.' 

Voung  persons,  when  arrived  at  ilie  age  of  eighteen  years,  were  eo- 
rolled  a  second  lime  in  a  public  register,  aud  admitted  into  the  num- 
ber of  ibe  f<fii^ci.'  At  the  same  time,  their  hair  was  shaven  and  god- 
secraled  to  some  of  the  gods.  They  were  registered  a  ihird  time  be- 
fure the  festival  Panatbenica,*  when  those  who  were  twenty  years  old 

•  DcmoXli,  in  Eubul.  Pollux  lib.  rui.  '  Elyniblog.  UigQi  Auclor,  v.  'An- 
lioycb.     Suidii.  iBipia. 

•  Isaiiu  de  Apollodor.  bieied,  '  Pioclui  in  PialonU  TiiuiPuLii. 
p  Demoilh.  b  Macart.  "  Poiluj,  lib.  vii,  ctji.  9. 
«  IdtDi  in  Ncicrnm,  '  DemosUi.  in  Leocliuem. 
'  Iiiuu*  Unt  cital. 
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^iatroducei)  at  a  public  meeting  of  Ihe  irifiorai,  men  of  lEie  same 
I,  borough,  and  eriiered  in  llie  remitter  exiled  Xij^mp^uoi-  ypa/i- 
'o  the  ht}^ap\iKdv  ypafifiaTtioi'  wtre  jnaerted  llie  names  of 
_  _.  of  lliat  boFDUgli,  wlio  wtre  ofnge  to  sui:ceed  to  tlie  Xijlu, 

wbtntMBCe  of  their  fatliers.'  This  was  culkd  tU  6vipat  iyypit^ta&ai, 
lo  be  regisieted  among  the  men  ;  and  tbe  persons  enrolled  were  from 
iImI  lime  al  tlieif  own  disposal,  and  not  subject  to  the  control  of 
giHfdian«. 

After  Ocrops  had  settled  the  form  of  Ihe  AlbeDiin  g^ofernment, 
he  divided  Ihe  ciliEena  into  four  i^vKai,  tribes;  each  tribe  into  three 
paiU,  called  rpirrvc,  cQvos,  or  fparpia  ;  and  eath  of  these  iatu  thirty 
jir^,  families,  which,  as  they  consiitled  of  thirty  luea,  were  dcnumi' 
nated  rpiatibes.  The  members  of  these  were  called  oimyiKanToi  and 
ytr^rai,  not  from  any  relation  lo  each  other,  but  because  lliey  lived 
in  the  same  borough,  and  were  united  in  one  body  or  socielv ;  and 
ifpycwrcc,  because  ihey  participated  in  tbe  same  ceremonies,  and  wor- 
tbipped  tbe  same  gods,  from  upytu,  which,  though  it  properly  signi- 
fies ihe  mysteries  of  Bacchus,  freijuently  denotes  the  riles  employed 
ia  the  worship  of  any  other  deity.'' 

'ITie  Dames  of  the  tribes  were  as  follows:  1.  Ketporlt.  from  Ce- 
cropi ;  for  the  aucients,  from  a  desire  of  transmittiog  tbe  memory  of 
ibemstrlTes  to  posterity,  designated  cities,  countries,  or  monuments, 
by  ibeir  own  names:  3.  AvroxOaiy,  from  a  kiug  of  that  name,  or  ra- 
ther from  the  Atheuiaos  calling  themselves  Avroj^dovet ;  3.  'Acrafa, 
fivm  Actcui,  or  Acla>oD,  or  rather  from  qjct^,  a  shore,  because  tbe 
part  whtcli  this  tribe  inhabited  was  situated  towards  the  sea ;  4>  Tla- 
palUa,  from  this  tribe  living  in  the  proximity  of  the  sea. 

Ia  the  reign  ofCranaus,  the  tribes  were  designated  by  the  following 
Mnes:  I.  KpamW,  from  the  name  of  the  king  ;  2.  'ArS'i,  from  that 
of  hi«  daughter;  3.  Mea6yaia;  4.  Amipii:  these  last  two  were  so 
called  from  their  situations,  the  former  iuhaliiling  the  inland  part  of 
tli*  country,  and  the  other  a  craggy  shore.  Erichlhonius  denominated 
IhetB  as  follows:  I.  Aios,  from  the  name  of  Jupiter;  3. 'Afiiivati,  from 
lb4l  of  Minerva;  3.  Iloireiitirwac,  from  that  of  Neptune;  i.'H-faiarias, 
from  that  of  Vulcan.)'  Under  Erechtheus  they  received  new  names 
from  the  &ans  of  Ion,' as  follows  :  1.  reA^ocrei;  S.'OirXTrai;  3.  Ai- 
ymprit :  ^.'Apyaitt.  Some,  however,  say  that  the  tribes  did  not 
Roeivc  titeir  names  from  the  sous  of  Ion,  but  from  the  different  oc- 
rup«lioiu  which  they  followed.  Hence  1 .  'On-Xirai  were  the  soldiers  ; 
3.  'Kfiyirai,  artisans,  or  craftsmen  ;  3.  Vcupytii,  farmers ;  and  i,  Aiyi- 
ce^i,  goalberds.' 

Sulon  divided  the  Athenians  into  four  da 
rank  aud  properly:  those  who  were  worth  fi 
tomioodities,  wete  placed  in  the  first  class,  and  called  jrefrajtomo/ii- 
li^rw;  the  next  were  the  iirirtii,  horsemen,  called  in-vraSa  TtXavrrti, 
■to  could  furnish  a  horse,  or  were  worth  three  hundred  medimns ; 
tke  third  class  consisted  of  Ihose  who  were  worth  two  hundred  me- 

"  Herodotus,  lib.  V,  cip.OCI.     Euiipd. 
Ion.  ad  Gnein. 
-  Pluliieli.  Solone. 
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dimnsy  and  who  were  called  Sevyirai;  aud  in  the  last  class  were 
placed  all  the  riesf,  who  were  denominated  O^rer,  who  were  incapable 
of  filling  any  office  in  the  government,  but  who  were  allowed  to  vote 
in  the  public  assemblies.  This,  though  at  first  deemed  an  inconsi- 
derable, was  afterwards  found  to  be  a  very  important  privilege ;  for 
as  appeals  were  permitted  from  the  decisions  of  the  magistrates  to  the 
popular  assemblies,  causes  of  the  greatest  weight  and  moment  were 
brought  before  this  last  class  of  the  people. 

Afterwards,  when  the  number  of  inhabitants  had  increased,  Clis- 
tlienes  having  consulted  the  oracle  of  Apollo,  augmented  the  tribes 
from  four  to  ten,  and  denominated  them  from  certain  ancient  heroes, 
all  natives  of  Attica,  except  Ajax,  the  son  of  Telamon,  to  whom,  as  la 
friend  and  companion  in  arms,  he  assigned  a  place  among  the  rest.^ 
From  the  names  they  gave  to  the  tribes  these  heroes  were  called  hr^ 
wfioi,  and  were  honored  with  statues  before  the  senate*house.  The 
names  of  the  heroes  were  Erechtheus,  Cecrops,  £geus,  PandioD, 
Acamas,  Antiochus,  Leo,  CEneus,  Hippotboon,  Ajax; -and  of  the 
tribes,  *EpexOrfit^  Kexponls,  AlyriiSf  Uavbioyis,  'Aica/uairis,  'Arno^cf, 
AeoyrU,  Olvrjis,  'InwoOowyriSf  AlavriiJ^  When  Antigonus  and  Deme- 
trius had  freed  Athens  from  the  yoke  of  Macedon,  the  Athenians 
added  two  more  tribes,  which,  in  honor  of  their  deliverers,  they  de- 
nominated 'Avrcyoi^s  and  Ai^/uijrpias,'  but  which  the  Athenians,  whose 
gratitude  continued  no  longer  than  the  good  fortune  and  successes  of 
those  princes,  afterwards  changed  to  *ArraXu  and  nroXe/iah,  in  honor 
of  Attains  king  ofPergamus,  and  of  Ptolemy  king  of  Egypt. 

The  tribes  had  public  feasts  instituted  for  the  purpose  of  maintain- 
ing mutual  acquaintance,  and  of  promoting  friendship  and  kindness.' 
These  meetings  were  named  from  the  persons  assembled:  if  the  whole 
tribe  met,  it  was  called  heiirvov  t^vKtriKov ;  if  only  one  ^parpm,  ^ct- 
vov  i^paTpiKoy ;  and  if  a  bfj/aos,  heiirvoy  brifiOTiKoy, 

The  bfjfAoi  were  little  boroughs  in  Attica,  several  of  which  belonged 
to  every  tribe;  and,  though  united  in  the  affairs  of  the  commonwealth, 
they  had  separate  habitations,  and  distinct  rites  and  ceremonies  in  the 
performance  of  divine  worship.  The  greatest  use  of  the  bfjfjiot  con- 
sisted in  their  forms  of  law  and  contracts,  by  which  provision  was 
made  against  fraud  and  error.  Their  number  was  one  hundred  and 
seventy-four/  some  of  which  were  distinguished  by  their  situation, 
and  were  called  Kadvncpdey  and  virivepOev,  higher  and  lower ;  and  all 
of  them  were  divided  into  greater  aud  less. 


CHAP.  III. 

Sojourners. 

The  fiiroiuot,  sojourners,  \vere  persons  who  had  come  from  a  fo- 
reign country,  and  had   settled  with  their  families  in  Attica,'  being 


^  Herodot.  et  Pollux,  locifl  citatis. 
'  Pausaiiiat,  Atticis. 
^  PlQtarcb.  Demetrio. 


'  Alliensc.  Deipnos.  lib.  xt. 

/  EustaUi.  in  11.  0,    Strabo  lib.  iz; 

'  Ilarpocrat.  ux  MrrolK, 
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Mluitled  by  the  couDcil  of  Areopagus,  aod  entered  in  a  public  regis- 
ter.' Tbey  differed  from  the  TToXTrai,  citizens,  ia  that  ihey  were  not 
tn*  of  Alhen),  but  either  came  themselves  from  another  cily,  or  were 
the  descendant  of  such  as  had  come ;  and  from  the  £eioi,  strangers, 
hHo  abode  only  for  a  short  time,  whilst  the  fiiromoi  bad  fixed  habi- 
lotions,  and  constunlljr  resided  where  ihey  had  settled. 

At  one  period  the  ^^rou'Di  amounted  to  ten  thousand  in  number.' 
Tfaej  were  permitted  to  dwell  io  the  city ;  and  most  of  them  exercised 
trades,  or  served  in  the  navy.'  They  were  protected  by  the  govern- 
uettt,  in  which  they  did  not  paTlicipale ;  and  they  were  not  intrusted 
with  any  pubUc  ollice,  nor  allowed  to  give  their  votes  in  the  sssem* 
blies :  but  they  were  obliged  to  sit  as  spectators  in  n  theatre,  and 
patienlly  submit  to  the  decrees  enacted  by  the  citizens.  They  were 
free,  yet depeudeul ;  useful  to  the  republic  which  feared  them,  because 
It  dreaded  liberty  detached  from  the  love  of  country  ;  and  despised 
by  a  people  at  once  proud  and  jealous  of  the  distinctions  annexed  to 
the  condilioD  of  a  citizen.'  Hence  Aristophanes  compares  them  to 
duff:- 

TnU  yip  UiTDfiisui  Ex^fn  thv  iarur  Kiyti, 
Sojoumen  are  the  city'i  cUaffnad  scum. 

They  were  not  allowed  to  transuct  or  manage  any  Uusiness  in  their 
own  name*,  hut  were  obliged  to  select  from  among  the  citizens  a  per- 
son to  whose  care  aod  protection  they  would  commit  themselves,  who 
was  to  defend  theoi  from  violence  and  oppression,"  and  who  was  also 
lo  be  responsible  for  their  conduct,"  The  person  to  whose  protection 
Ibey  conimitted  themselves  was  called  Trpoffrarijt,  a  patron,  who  was 
allowed  lo  exact  of  them  several  services;  and  if  they  fdiled  in  per- 
farmiog  what  was  reiiuired,  or  neglected  to  choose  a  patron,  an  actioD, 
dcnonjioated  atrpoaraaiov  kU-^,  was  cooimencecl  against  them  before 
ibe  polemarch,  by  whom  their  goods  were  coufiscated. 

Id  consideration  of  the  privileges  allowed  them,  the  commonwealth 
demaDded  of  tbera  several  services.  The  men  were  obliged  to  carry 
nafoi,  little  ships,  as  emblems  of  their  foreign  extraction,  in  the  Pan- 
alhensea,  a  festival  celebrated  in  honor  of  Minerva;  and  hence  they 
oere  lernied  maifie'is,  or  enapjifupoi,  by  the  ancient  writers  of  comedy. 
Id  Ibe  same  festival  the  women  carried  {if pf a i,  vessels  of  water,  or 
taaitta,  umbrellas,  to  shelter  the  free  women  from  the  weather; 
tad  heoce  they  were  called  vbpiaifidpoi  and  aKiaii)f6poi.i'  The  men 
sUo  paid  an  annual  tribute  often,'  or,  as  some  say,  of  twelve  drachms, 
as  the  heads  of  families,  and  six  drachms  for  their  children  /  and  the 
weoifrD  wbo  had  tio  sons  paid  six.  This  tribute  was  called  /icroiKioi', 
art  Was  exacted  not  only  from  those  who  dwell  at  Athens,  but  from 
drflMt  scllled  in  any  town  of  Attica.'     In  the  time  of  Themislocles 

*  AiWopb.  Schol.  in  Area.  P  .Sliuii  Vuiic  tiisloric,  lib.  li.  cap. 

'  Albea.  Hb.  <i.  1.     FeiiE.  ibid.     Hnrpoctnt.  in  M<td1k.  ft 

'  Xeseplu  deRcpnb.  Alhen.  in  Sjiof.     Suid.  ec  Heajch.  in  Scof. 

■  fliu.  Vb.  HiM.  lib.  ti.  up.  I.  >  tleBych. 

*  Is  Said.  '  IsEUB  a|)ud  Harpocr.  in  Hrraiii.  Pol- 

*  Toent.  EuBOcb.  tcU  ult.  scin.  iiti.  lux  lib.  iii.  C!>p.  J.  kr.  5S. 

'  Hnpocnt.  el  Suid.   in   ripoimiTi)!  ;         '  Lysias,  Onl.  in  I'hiloneoi. 
)l]F>t.  apnd  Hu-poci.  in  'Aipiw. 
lutf.  tf  Gr,  T) 
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this  esaclton  was  remitted,'  but  was  soon  aflcr  agniD  enforcetl.  On 
failure  ot'pajing  Ibis  impost,  the  ileli[i(]jeiit  was  immediately  seized 
by  tlie  tax-maaters,  and  carried  to  tbe  market  called  Mero/cief,"  aDd 
by  utliefH  TiuXjiTiipioy  tov  /itTotklov,"  where  he  was  exposed  to  sale  by 
the  ToiXTjrai,  officers  of  the  public  revenue."  The  fi^oicoi  were  also 
exposed  to  the  iniiilts  of  the  people,  and  to  degrading  sallies  of  rail- 
lery from  the  stage.' 

But  though  these  men  were  rendered  incapable  of  preferment,  or 
of  filling  any  office  in  the  commotjwealih,  yet  such  hb  signalized 
themselves  by  any  important  services  to  the  state,  were  honored  wilb 
ati  immunity  from  all  imposts  and  taxes,  except  those  required  of 
freeboru  citizens.  This  was  called  ieoriXnu,  and  the  persons  by 
whom  it  was  enjoyed  were  denominated  laorchiU,  because  they  were 
obliged  W  reXtlv  Toit  aoTois,  to  pay  only  an  equal  proportion  with 
the  citizens.  It  was  a  kind  of  half  freedom,  and  was  (he  same  as  that 
called  AriKtia,  which  was  granted  to  foreigners  who  had  deserved 
well  of  the  state,  hut  who  had  not  merited  sufficient  to  he  enrolled 
among  the  true  citizens.^  Sometimes,  however,  the  republic,  when 
exhausted  by  long  wars,  adopted  a  (;reat  number  of  the  sojourners 
into  the  class  of  citizens;'  but  if  by  any  clandestine  practices  they 
contrived  to  procure  admission  into  that  respectable  body,  they  were 
liable  to  a  judicial  prosecutioa,  and  sometimes  even  to  be  sold  for 
slaves.' 


The  slaves  formed  the  most  numerous  body  of  the  inhabitanli  of 
Attica,  and  were  distinguished  into  two  sorts.  The  first  were  ihoie 
who,  through  poverty,  were  obliged  to  serve  for  wages,  and  were 
freeborn  citizens,  but  who  had  no  suffrage  in  public  affairs  on  account 
of  their  indigence,  and  not  possessing  audi  an  estate  as  the  law  re- 
<]uired  for  the  privilege  of  voting.  These  were  properly  called  flflrei 
and  TcXara(,'and  conlinued  in  that  state  only  during  their  necesti- 
ties,  having  authority  to  change  their  masters  at  pleasure,  und,  if  able, 
1o  release  themselves  from  servitude.  The  second  sort  were  wbotW 
ID  the  power  and  at  the  disposal  of  their  masters,  who  were  as  much 
entitled  to  them  as  to  their  lands  and  estates,  of  which,  indeed,  they 
were  considered  a  part.  These  were  employed  in  the  worst  and  most 
degrading  offices,  and  were  starved,  beaten,  and  tormented  at  ibe 
will  of  their  masters,  and  sometimes  punished  even  with  death  ;  aod, 
what  incrcused  the  misery  of  their  condition,  they  could  not  obtain 
their  own  freedom,  nor  procure  freedom  for  their  posterity ;  but  tbey 
and  their  offspring  were  condemned  to  a  life  of  slavery,  without  an* 

'  Diodor.  Siinil.  lib.  i1.  '  Ariitopljui.  Acbaiu.  i.  507. 

'  riulsrcb.Flamiuio.  '  Tlieoptinul.  Soid. 

'  DeiDoilii.  Unl.  i.  in  AriitogiL  '  Diodor.  Sicul.  lit),  uii. 

'  PluUrcb.  t'UmiiiiDi  DiogontB  Laeii-  ■  S*iii.  Pel.  Leg.  Ati. 

in  Xcnocnte.  •  Pollux  lib.  Ui.  tap.  S.  * 
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hoptm  of  mkigalfioo  or  release.  The  first  sort  of  shives  weie  DitiTct 
of  Giecee,  Mad  consisted  io  ccoeral  of  those  whom  the  iate  of  war 
had  tlurowo  into  the  hands  of  a  conqueror  irritated  hy  too  obstinate 
a  resialaiice  ;*  the  ktter  were  brought  from  foreign  parts,  as  Thrace, 
PlwTgia»  Caria,  and  the  countries  inhabited  by  barbarians.' 

Thiooghoat  almost  all  Greece  the  number  of  slaves  infinitely  sur- 
passed that  of  the  citizens.'  In  nearly  every  republic  the  greatest 
caertaons  were  necessary  to  keep  them  in  subjection/  The  l^ceds- 
■oniaiis,  by  having  recourse  to  rigorous  measures  to  force  them  to 
shcdiciiccy  often  compelled  them  to  revolt ;  snd  the  Athenians,  wish- 
ing to  secure  their  fidelity  by  gentler  methods,  rendered  them  inso- 
kot.'  It  was  estimated  that  there  were  about  four  hundred  thousand 
slaves  IB  Attica.^ 

At  Athens  slaves  were  not  allowed  to  imitate  the  freemen  in  any 
mattery  or  to  attempt  a  similarity  in  their  dress  or  behaviour.  In 
cities  where  the  hair  was  sufilered  to  grow  to  a  great  length,  it  was 
ronsidered  an  unpardonable  offence  in  slaves  to  wear  long  hair : 

'^fcr«  Svr«  SoSXor  Ur  K&taiif  ^X*^»* 

Then  yoa,  disdaining  your  own  sUte,  affect 
To  wear  long  bair  like  freemen. 

The  form  m  which  they  cut  their  hair  was  called  Opil  ikpipawob^titit, 
frofli  which,  however,  they  were  allowed  to  deviate  if  they  obtained 
their  liberty ;  and  as  slaves  were  generally  rude  and  ignorant,  the 
phrase  ^ccy  riu  iiybpavobktbeis  M  rils  i//vx^'  ^P^X^'  ^^^  applied  to  a 
dull  stupid  person.^  The  coats  of  freemen  were  ifu^ifAaaxaXoi,  made 
with  two  sleeves ;  those  of  slaves  were  ireiMfAaa^aXoif  made  only  with 
one  sleeve.'  Slaves  were  prohibited  from  perfuming  themselves  with 
sweet  odours,  which  were  allowed  only  to  persons  of  higher  birth  and 
condition  ;*  and  they  were  not  permitted  to  plead  for  themselves,  or 
to  be  witnesses  in  any  cause."  It  was  customary,  however,  to  extort 
concession  firom  them  by  torture,  which  being  often  so  violent  as  to 
death,  he  who  demanded  a  slave  for  this  purpose  (which 
called  vjpocoXeir,  and  the  action  wpoxXriait),  was  obliged  to  give 
that  he  would  indemnify  his  master  if  the  slave  should  die.* 
They  vrere  not  permitted  to  worship  some  of  the  deities  ;  and  they 
often  reduced  to  obedience  by  corporal  punishment  and  the  most 
treatment. 
It  was  considered  ss  presumption  and  a  degradation  of  the  free- 
citisens  to  designate  slaves  by  a  name  common  to  the  Athe- 
;  and  if  any  man  called  his  slaves  by  the  names  of  celebrated 
characters/  or  of  any  of  the  solemn  games,^  it  was  deemed  an  unpar- 
donable ofience.  They  were  usually  iliHtingiiished  by  the  appellation 
sf  tlMir  native  country,  or  by  other  familiar  names/  which  were 

'  Tl»cyd«  UK  iiL  cap.  68.  '  PoUax  On.  lib.  vii.  cap.  IS. 

<  £oripid.in  AlcMt.T.675.  "•  Plutarch.  Solone. 

*  Atben.  Kb.  ri,  "  TerentiuB,  Phorm.  act.  ii.  0cen.  i. 

/  Plato  do  Leg.  lib.  ti.  •  Demostb.  Orat.  adv.  Pantjcnet.   Ari- 

t  Xenoph.  de  Rep.  Athen.  stophan.  Ran.  act.  ii.  seen.  wU 

^  Atben.  lib.  vi.  p  Alex,  ab  Alex.  lib.  iii.  cap.  20. 

*  Aristoplutn.  ATibat.  «  Athenvtis  Dcipnoiopb.  lib.  xiii. 

^  EAiitallu  in  n.  A'.  '  Strabo,  lib.  vii. 
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words  chiefly  of  twa  syllnbles  ;'  and  hence  when  slaves  had  obtained 
iheir  freedom,  they  changed  their  servile  denomiDaliDns  for  otlier* 
which  consisted  of  more  syllables. 

Particular  care  was  observed  that  the  slaves  did  not  wear  arms,  as 
iheir  Dumber,  which  ivas  nearly  twenty  time;  more  Ibaii  that  of  the 
cilizens,  might  have  rendered  them  dangerous  (o  the  state.'  Sotne- 
times,  however,  in  cases  of  exlrcrae  danger,  when  no  otlier  mean*  of 
saving  Ibe  republic  remained,  they  were  permitted  to  be  armed  in 
defence  of  their  masters  and  themselves."  Sometimes  during  war 
slaves  deserted  to  the  enemy,  which  was  called  avro/toKe'ty,'  and 
which,  excepting  tlieft,  was  the  most  common  offence  that  they  com- 
mitled  ;  hut  if  they  were  taken,  they  suffered  severely  for  their  d«sire 
of  freedom,  being  bound  fast  to  awheel,  and  unmercifully  beaten 
with  whips : 

If  wcFtched  bIbvbb,  liarais'd  End  wearied  out 

UndiT  thp  IbiBldnm  of  dire  »iriiudp. 

Should  but  anticipate  awpel  freedom's  Joy u 

And  maka  rsTolt  to  Iheir  more  gentle  Toes, 

Fast  to  a  wheel  they're  bgund  with  coidi  and  whip). 

The  same  punishment  was  inflicted  on  them  for  theft,  to  whidi  they 
were  very  much  addicted. 

Non  furtum  feci,  nee  fugi.  li  niAi  dicdl 
Sana,  hibei  pielium,  luria  nan  orerii,  oio.' 
Sappose  my  atnTe  sLiould  iny,  f  ntitherjlg 
Nor  Heat :   Well,  Hun  hatt'thy  reicant,  taj  I  ; 
ThiM  art  not  irimrg'il.  CRiLcir, 

Sometimes  tbey  were  racked  on  the  wheel  to  extort  confession,  wlien 
they  were  suspected  of  any  villainous  design.*  The  usual  manner  of 
correcting  slaves  for  an  offence  was  to  scourge  them  with  whips; 
and  hence  a  person  guilty  of  a  crime  that  deserved  punishment,  was 
■aid /laaTiyipy,  to  stand  in  need  of  stripes.  Sometimes,  to  prevent 
their  escape,  they  were  lied  fast  to  a  pillar  during  the  flagellation.' 

Slaves  convicted  of  any  notorious  offence  were  condemned  to  grind 
nt  Ibe  mill,  which  was  a  fatiguing  and  laborious  operation  at  that 
timet  when  grain  was  beaten  into  meal  ;*  and  besides  the  labor  M 
which  they  were  thus  siibjecled,  they  were  punished  with  scourge*, 
and  sometimes,  if  the  offence  was  very  great,  lill  they  died,  or  u 
long  as  they  lived.*  These  mills  were  generally  termed  fiuXwt-a, 
which,  on  account  of  the  cruelties  there  exercised  on  slaves,  was  co>- 
sidered  chx  evfTifiot,  an  unlucky  or  inauspicious  word,  and  therefore 
called  aiTenoutiii  olxei.  Several  names  were  given  to  mills  from  ibe 
different  sorts  of  grain  ground  in  Ibem,  as  Xoi'ipoi.oVia  or  XovSpoco- 
ireia,  'Ak^irela,  Zitrtta,  ZiiiTtio  or  Zwvrein,  and  Zijrpeta,  whence  the 
word  Sarptvtiv,  to  examine  on  tbe  rack,  as  was  usual  in  that  place/ 

■  DemDilli.  Oral,  wipl  Zti^.  '  Arimoph. 

'  Virgil.  ALU.  lib.  ii.  r.  54S.  '  Falliu  Unomast.  lib.  iii.  np.  8. 

•  Faauniaa;  Plutuih.  Cleomene.  '  Cicero  de  Orat. 

■  Arialoph.  Eqoit.  '  Terentiu),  Andtia. 

"  Ariilopb.  Pa<:e.  <-  PdIIiu  lib.  iii.  cap.  8.       Heijchtot, 

■  Honliiu  Epi«t.  lib.  i.  Suidu,  EtjtnDlog. 
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It  wfts  alM  costonar^  to  mark  shivet  on  the  forehead,  or  to  ttigma* 
tbt  thea  in  the  otfeading  member.'  The  mode  of  ttif  matisiag  was 
to  bvra  the  member  with  a  red-hot  iron,  which  waa  marked  with  cecr 
tain  letters,  till  a  fair  impression  appeared,  and  then  to  pour  ink  into 
the  ■arki,  in  order  that  the  inscriptioo  might  be  more  conspicuous. 
Thooe  who  were  thoa  treated  were  called  ^nyfiar/ai  and  orlymrtt*  or 
Mtagm»  because  that  bird  was  womiUwr^pat^  of  divert  colors  /  and 
thcj  were  also  denominatod  inscripti/  and  literati.^  But  though  thia 
wua  neconnted  by  the  Athenians  the  greatest  mark  of  infamy  that 
aankl  be  iniicted,  it  was  considered  hy  the  Thraciaas  and  others  as  a 
badge  of  honor  which  belonged  exclusively  to  peraons  of  rank  aad 


Shsvea  were  treated  with  wtott  kindness  at  Athens  than  in  other 
s ;  and  if  they  were  grievously  oppressed,  they  were  allowed  to 
flee  lor  sanctuary  to  the  temple  of  Theseus,  horn,  which  it  was  mcri* 
lege  to  force  them/  In  that  case  they  required  to  be  transferred  to 
the  service  of  a  less  rigorous  master,'  and  sometimes  were  so  fortunate 
as  to  be  able  to  withdraw  themselves  from  the  yoke  of  the  tyrant  who 
appietsed  them."*  Those  who  had  been  barbarously  treated  bv  their 
masters  might  commence  against  them  a  suit  at  law,  which  was 
called  tfipttn  6/nf ,  or  cue/at  iini :  the  former  was  against  such  as  had 
attempted  to  violate  their  chastity  ;  the  latter  against  those  who  had 
employed  too  much  aeverity  in  punishing  them ;  and  if  it  appeared 
that  the  complaint  was  well  founded,  the  roaster  was  obliged  to  sell 
his  slave.*  Nor  did  the  laws  protect  them  against  their  own  masters 
only ;  but  if  any  other  citiseo  injured  them,  they  were  allowed  to  visp 
dicate  themselves  by  i^  course  of  law/ 

Besides  the  power  of  freeing  themselves  from  the  iiyurious  treat* 
meat  of  tyrannical  masters,  slaves  at  Athens  possessed  many  advan* 
tagea  of  which  their  brethrea  in  other  places  were  deprived  ;  and  wa 
are  told  that  the  condition  of  an  Athenian  slave  was  preferable  to 
that  of  a  free  denisen  in  some  cities  of  Greece/  They  were  permitted 
to  aequire  estates  for  themselves,  and  paid  only  a  snuill  annual  tribute 
to  thw  asasters ;  and  if  they  could  amass  as  much  private  property 
as  waald  purchase  their  ransom,  their  masters  could  not  prevent  them 
Ima  baying  their  liberty.^  Sometimes,  if  they  had  been  faithful  aad 
diligent  in  their  service,  their  masters  would  voluntarily  dismiss  them ; 
and  if  they  had  performed  any  useful  action  to  the  commonwealth* 
iIk  atate  commonly  rewarded  them  with  liberty.  Such  of  them  as 
weie  allowed  to  fight  for  the  repablic,  were  seldom  left  in  the  condi- 
€fi  slaves,  lest  the  realembrance  of  their  former  servitude  shouM 
them  to  revolt  to  the  enemy,  or  to  excite  sedition  at  home;  or 


'  GrieB.  Vh,  tL  TbeMo. 

•  PolL  at(L  '  Platarch.  de  Sapent. 

/  AiimofJtu  Avibns.  "  Dcmosth.  in  Mid.  AtheumoB  Deip- 

t  Pliaius  tib.  xriii.  cap.  3.  notoph.  lib.  ri. 

^  Plmatus.    Aristophan.  Platarch.  Pe-  •  Pollux  lib.  tiL  cap.  S. 

lide.  '  Athe&cut  Deipnoflopb.  lib.  vi. 

*  Hoodotos  lib.  t.    Claad.  lib.  i.  in  p  Demoatbeaef  Philip,  iii.     Pfsntot, 
Kofin.  Sticbo. 

*  PoUnx  lib.  TiL  cap.  IS.    Plutarch.  «  Plautni,  Caaiua. 
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for  the  purpose  of  aninialiDg  l)iem  in  opposing  theeDcmiesof  Allipns. 
Cerlaiu  it  is,  that  thoae  who  in  any  emergency  of  Ihe  stule  look  arm* 
in  support  of  the  republic,  seldom  failed  in  oblaining  their  free- 
dom/ 

Siavei',  so  long  as  I  hey  were  under  the  government  of  a  master, 
were  called  oJit^rai;  but  after  Ihey  obtained  their  freedom  they  were 
denominated  bovXai,  and  were  only  obliged  to  the  performance  of 
some  grateful  acknowledgments  and  small  services,'  similar  to  those 
required  from  the  piTotKoi,  to  whom  they  were  in  some  respects  infe. 
lior.  They  seldom,  indeed,  arrived  at  the  dignity  of  citizens,  espe- 
cially if  they  had  obtained  their  freedom  from  a  private  person,  and 
not  on  a  public  account;  but  if  they  had  actjuired  their  liberty  by 
services  performed  to  tbe  state,  they  were  held  in  greater  repute,  and 
were  sometimes  advanced  to  the  houor  of  citizens,  though  not  with- 
out the  opposition  or  disapprobatiou  of  many.'  Kence  was  enacted  a 
law  that  prohibited  public  criers  from  proclaiming  (be  freedom  of  k 
slave  in  the  theatre,  which  was  a  place  of  public  concourse,  and  fre- 
quented by  persons  of  other  nations,  who  on  that  account  might  less 
respect  the  privileges  of  Athens."  The  &Tt\tvdepoi,  or  slaves  made 
free,  were  called  r66oi,  bastards,  or  illegilimalc  citizens. ° 

A  tribute  of  twelve  drachms  and  three  obolt  was  exacted  from 
every  one  who  obtained  his  freedom."  They  were  also  obliged  to 
choose  airpoaraTitt,  who  was  to  be  the  master  from  whose  service  they 
had  been  released.  If  they  behaved  themselves  improperly  towards 
Lim,  he  had  power  lo  arrest  them  and  carrv  them  before  a  judge,  bj 
whom,  if  they  were  found  guilty,  they  were  deprived  of  their  liberty 
and  reduced  lo  their  former  condition;  but  if  the  judge  acquitted 
them,  they  became  reXeuii  iktliBtpoi,  entirely  free  from  the  master. 
This  action  was  termed  &woaraa!ov  frltTj,  which  was  the  name  also 
given  to  (he  complaints  of  slaves  and  freed-inen  against  their  maitera 
and  patrons,  when  they  were  not  treated  with  Ihe  humanity  due  lo 
Iheir  respective  conditions.  As  the  public;  business  of  those  who  had 
obtained  their  freedom  was,  like  that  of  the  /liroKOi,  to  be  managed 
by  proxies,  they  had  also  the  privilege  of  choosing  an  Exltpmtot,  at  cu- 
rator, who,  if  his  client  received  any  injury  from  his  patron,  was  lo 
defend  him,  to  appeal  for  him,  and  to  ple;id  his  cause  befbrc  the 
judges,  who  from  respect  to  the  patron  were  appointed  out  of  hi* 
own  tribe.' 

The  Athenian  slaves  cultivated  the  bnds,  conducted  the  manufac- 
lures,  worked  the  miues,  labored  at  the  (|uarries,  aud  performed  all 
Ihe  domestic  offices  in  private  houses :  fur  the  law  prohibited  the 
iDaiatenance  of  idle  slaves;  and  those  who,  born  in  a  servile  condi- 
tion, were  unable  to  apply  themselves  to  laborious  occupations,  en- 
deavoured to  become  useful  by  their  address,  their  talents,  or  applica- 
tion to  (he  arts.)'  In  proof  of  this  it  is  necessary  to  mention  only 
i^sop  the  author  of  the  Fables,  Alcman  the  poet,  and  Epiclctus  the 

"  Nonnus  in  Nauanieoi  2ti|Xit.  (^J 

'  Suidas  i  llntpocnt. 
"  ^KliiMi  Out,  in  Clestphantem.  '  Ulpim.  in  Mid. 
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lnDoiis  moffaiiftt,  whose  poverty  aod  lervik  cooditioo  are  floliced  la 
the  following  lines : 

Kd  vtrnpr  *I^f ,  col  fiXos  'A#aM(roif . 


To  «M  the  gods  their  kindait  ^fu  dUpenie, 
Tbough  maim'd,  a  Taaaaly  aod  in  indigence. 

Some  maiNibctaren  employed  upwards  of  fifty  sla?ct»'  from  whom 
tbey  derived  a  considerable  profit.  In  some  of  these  works  one  slave 
wonid  clear  for  his  roaster  a  hundred/  and  in  others  a  hundred  and 
twenty  drachms  per  annum .^  They  frequently  enriched  their  roasten, 
lad  themselves  also  by  retaining  part  of  their  earnings ;  and  of  the  pri* 
fate  property  which  they  were  thus  permitted  to  amass,  they  em- 
ployed some  in  presents  to  their  roasters  on  festive  occasions,  as  when 
a  child  was  born,  or  a  roarriage  took  place  in  the  faroily/  The  pro- 
fits which  they  accuroulated  enabled  them  to  live  in  the  roost  unbe- 
cosiing  luxury,  and  to  unite  the  insolence  of  arrogant  pretensions  with 
lordidness  of  sentiment/ 

Slavery  was  occasioned  by  dift'erent  means  :  first  from  poverty,  by 
vbich  men  unable  to  subsist  themselves,  and  perhaps  greatly  in  debt, 
were  obliged  to  forego  their  freedom  and  yield  themselves  slaves  to 
ssch  as  could  maintain  them,  or  sell  themselfes  to  their  creditors, 
aod  pay  by  service  what  they  could  not  pay  in  money.  Secondly, 
vast  numbers  were  reduced  to  slavei^  by  the  chance  of  war,  by  which 
the  cooqoered  became  wholly  at  the  disposal  of  their  conquerors. 
Thirdly,  by  the  treachery  of  the  traders  in  slaves,  who  frequently 
stole  persons  of  birth  and  ediication  and  sold  them.  The  Thessalians 
were  notorious  for  this  kiud  of  villainy.'  If,  however,  any  person 
was  convicted  of  betraying  a  free  man,  be  was  severely  punbbea,  un- 
less it  were  his  daughter  or  sisters,  whom,  when  found  guilty  of  forni- 
cation, the  laws  permitted  to  be  sold  for  slaves/ 

At  Athens,  several  places  in  the  forum  were  appropriated  for  the. 
sale  of  slaves.  On  the  first  day  of  every  month  the  merchants,  called 
h^hpawoSoK&TtiXoi,  brought  slaves  into  the  market  and  exposed  them 
to  sale,'  the  crier  standing  upon  a  stone,  denominated  irpari^  X/Oof, 
and  assembling  the  people  ;*  and  hence  Cicero  designates  the  tribunes 
emptat  de  Uqnde,  because  tbey  were  suspected  to  have  been  hired  for 
the  management  of  a  certain  matter.'  The  slaves  were  heaped  together 
fike  the  vilest  merchandize;  and  when  a  purchaser  appeared,  the 
■crcfaants  obliged  them  to  dance  in  a  circle  to  enable  him  to  judge 
of  their  powers  and  agility.^  The  price  they  fetched  varied  according 
to  their  talents.  Some  were  valued  at  three  hundred  drachros ;  soroe 
at  m  hundred ;'  and  several  sold  for  rouch  more. 

At  Athens,  when  a  slave  was  first  carried  horoe,  an  entertainment 
was  provided  to  welcome  him  to  his  new  service,  and  upon  his  head 

'  Plato  de  Rep.  Ub.  iz.  Demoetb.  in       /  Platarch.  Solone. 
Apbob.  i«  t  Ariftophan.  2x*  ^^t. 

*  Demoeth.  ibid.  *  Pollux  lib.  iii.  cap.  8. 
^  iEcbin.  in  lunon.  '  Orat,  in  Piaooeq^. 

'  TmBtini  Pbonnio  act.  i.  teen.  I.  *  Menand.  in  Hai^ocrat  io  iCfoAec 

*  Xenopb.  de  Rep.  Atben.  <  Dcmoitb.  in  Apbob.  i. 

*  Azistophaa.  Plut.  act.  ii.  seen.  ▼. 
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were  poured  certain  Eweetm^atB,  which  on  that  account  were  called 
Karaxv'r/iiara.'*  Tile  Tliracians  purchased  theii  sluves  with  salt; 
hence  they  were  called  a-poi  &Kot  iiyopaaiiiya,  bought  with  salt  ;  and 
hXiivrira  iovXdpia  Mgiiilied  slave*!  purchased  at  a  ver^  low  rate."  The 
Chiiiis  are  reporled  to  have  heen  the  first  that  gave  moncji  for  slaves/ 
who  had  previously  heen  bartered  for  other  eomiuodilies ;  and  Ho- 
mer's lieroes  arc  fre([ueDlly  said  t'>  have  exchanged  their  captives  for 
provisioni.''  In  the  reign  of  Adrian  masters  were  first  prohibited 
Irom  pulling  their  slaves  lo  death. 

CHAP.  V. 

Magistrates. 

According  to  (he  laws  of  Solon,  no  man,  who  was  not  possessed 
of  a  considerable  estate,  could  bear  theofHce  of  a  niagislrate  ;  but  bjr 
the  law  of  Aristides  the  lowest  of  the  Aihenians  were  adinilled  to  a 
share  ill  the  government;  and  every  free  citizen  was  rendered  capa- 
ble of  attaining  the  highest  preferments.'  Such  othces,  however,  as 
might  affect  the  safely  of  the  stale,  were  very  rarely  granted  to  any 
but  the  most  distinguished  citizens.*' 

On  the  last  four  days  of  the  year,  ihe  people  assembled  to  nomi- 
nate to  the  difii-renl  offices  of  the  magistracy.'  The  places  disposed 
of  at  that  time  were  very  numerous.  The  persons  who  were  ap- 
pointed to  them  underwent  an  examination  before  the  Heliaslae,'  and 
gave  an  account  of  themselves  and  iheir  past  lives  before  certain 
judges  in  the  forum,  the  plnce  selected  fur  the  examination,  which 
was  called  iotifiaala.'  Nor  was  this  considered  snfiicieDt ;  for  thougb 
at  this  time  they  passed  the  examination  with  credit,  yet  in  the  first 
ordinary  tvpia,  assembly,  ihey  were  a  second  time  brought  lo  the 
trial;  and  the  people  were  asked  whether  they  had  any  complaints  to 
allege  against  their  magistrates."  On  the  slightest  accusntioo  ibe 
chiefs  of  Ihe  assembly  proceeded  to  put  the  matter  to  the  vote:  and 
if  Ihe  question  WS9  decided  against  the  accused  magistrate,  be  was 
removed  from  his  office  and  brought  before  a  court  of  justice,  the 
delerminalioD  of  which  was  final."  Those  magistrates  who  had  been 
appointed  by  lots,  and  who,  after  their  election,  bad  been  deprived  of 
their  office,  were  prohibiied  from  attending  the  public asseniblies, and 
from  addresf^ing  the  people.'  It  was  a  capital  crime  for  any  man  lo 
enter  on  the  office  of  a  magistrate  whilst  unable  to  pay  his  debt!  ; 
and  all  actions  of  this  nature  were  beard  before  the  Thesmotheta.* 

■"  Afutoph.  Pluto;  Polliu  lib.  ill,  cip.  x«'     Ij^a.  in  Aisam.  Onl.  DemoMh. 

B.  ul>.  AndioL 

■  EuiUtliiu).  '  ^Kli'in.  ibid.     Pollux  lib.  riii.  cap. 

'  Cml.  Rbod.  Aotiq.  lib.  xtv.  np.  0.  6.  aeg.  44.  llBrpocr.  et  Hetjrdi.  in  Ash^. 

r  Itiid.  H'.  T.  47S.  •  l.;ii>e  0»t.   in   Eyuidf.      ^Kiaa. 

*  Thucyd.  tib.  H,  cip.  IT.    Plntarch.  conlrB  Timoicli. 

Ariitide.  "  Pollui  lib.  liii.  c«p.  9.  Kg.  ST. 

'  Xenuph.  de  Bop.  Ailva.    Flaiucli.  '  Itupocr.  ct  Suid.  in  Kbtbx^V- 

Pbocicae.  ■  Dcmosili.  in  A  rislogit. 

'  iCschin.  in  Ct«aiph.    Sutdw  in'Afi.  '  Dcmo^.  Leptiu.  ctTiuoct. 
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The  AthcAMUi  magistrates  were  divklcd  into  three  tortt,'  dittio- 
foislied  by  the  differrnt  methods  of  their  election. 

1.  Xcipororifroc  were  tiich  as  recei?ed  their  dignity  from  the  peo- 
ple, convened  in  a  lawful  assrmbly,  which  was  held  in  the  Pnyi ; 
and  they  were  to  call<Hl  from  the  manner  of  election,  in  which  the 
people  voted  by  holding  up  their  hand$, 

2.  KX^oMTol  were  those  who  owed  their  promotion  to  lots,  which 
were  drawn  by  lbs  Thesmothetae  in  the  temple  of  Theseus.  It  miMt» 
however,  K>e  observe<l,  that  no  person  was  permitted  to  try  his  for- 
tane  by  lot,  unless  be  had  been  first  approved  by  the  people,  who 
reserved  to  themselves  the  power  of  appointing  any  one  without  re- 
ferring the  decision  to  lots.  The  manner  of  casting  lots  was  as  fol- 
lows :  the  name  of  every  candidate  was  inscrribed  on  a  tablet  of  braaa, 
and  put  into  an  urn  with  beans  ;  and  the  choice  fell  on  those  whose 
tablets  were  drawn  out  with  white  beans.  If  any  man  put  more  than 
one  tablet  into  the  urn,  be  suffered  capital  punishment.' 

3.  Aiperot  were  extraordinary  officers,  appointed  by  particular  tribea 
or  borouchs,  to  superiulend  any  public  works. 

When  their  offices  expired,  the  roaaiytrates  were  obliged  to  give  an 
account  of  their  manae«'ment  to  the  ypafi/iarels,  Notaries,  and  the  Lo- 
gistae ;  and  tliia  was  called  tvOvyfi.  If  any  man  neglected  to  give  such 
account,  the  people  were  forbidden  by  an  express  law  to  present  him  with 
a  crown,  which  was  the  usual  reward  of  those  who  had  gained  them- 
setves  honor  and  reputation  by  their  careful  and  prudent  management 
of  the  public  affairs.  Tdl  their  accounts  were  passed,  they  were  alio 
not  permitted  to  accept  any  other  office  or  place  of  trust,  to  travel 
into  foreign  countries,  or  to  dispose  of  their  estates,  which  were  to  re- 
amin  entire  for  the  purpose  of  satisfying  the  state  in  case  they  thoold 
he  fnQod  to  have  embezzled  the  public  revenues.* 

The  Aoycerai,  Logistae,  who  examined  the  accounts,  were  ten  is 
■orot>er.  If  any  magistrate  refused  to  have  his  accounts  inspected,  aa 
actios,  termed  iikoylov  hixti,  was  preferred  against  him.'  If  any  dia- 
piite  eaisted,  it  was  determined  by  proper  judges.  If  the  dispute 
regarded  aaoney,  the  Logiate  were  themselves  empowered  to  decide 
it;  if  atKiirs  which  belonged  to  the  popular  assembly,  to  that  asseaa- 
biy  ft  was  referred ;  if  it  regarded  the  committal  of  injuries,  it  waa 
bffovgbt  before  the  judges  who  took  C(»gnisance  of  such  causes/ 
Every  asan  was  permitted  to  offiT  his  complaint,  and  the  proclama- 
tion of  the  public  crier  was.  Tit  flovXerai  Karnyoptlr;  Who  wiU  mc* 
tmtei*  The  time  limited  for  complaints  was  thirty  da3!8,  after  which 
no  magistrate  could  be  accuseil.  If  any  person,  against  whom  a  com- 
plaint bad  been  preferred,  neglected  to  Hppear  at  the  time  appointed, 
he  was  aummooed  to  defend  himself  before  the  senate  of  five  hun- 
dred ;  and  if  he  refused  to  appear  before  that  body,  he  was  punished 
with  hiyda,  infamy. 

•  ^£M:hi&.  Oral,  in  Cteiiph.     Ulpian.    Legau  et  in  Ctesiphont. 
ia  AodrodAiuu  '  Heivctiius. 

•  Demosth.  Ont.  in  fioeotum  de  No-        '  Ulpianut  in  Derootth.  OnO.  de  Falsi 
iae.  Lfgst.     PoUai. 

•  Saidas  ;  Hesych.  JEuchm,  de  Ement.        «  iC:ichin.  Oral,  in  Ctesiphontem. 
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Nor  were  the  tnagiitrates  exempled  from  being  brought  to  trial 
during  the  time  they  were  in  o6)ce  ;  for  the  nine  archous,  in  every  ot- 
flinnry  and  staled  Kvpi'a,  assembly  of  the  people,  inqittred  whether  the 
lUBgiatratea  faithfully  discharged  their  several  duties.  If  any  of  tliein 
was  accused,  the  crier  proclaimed  that  those  who  thought  the  accu- 
sation  just  sliould  hold  up  iheir  hands;  which  aclioti  was  called  na- 
TO'j^tipnTorta.  At^erwards,  the  rest  of  the  assembly,  to  mhom  the 
Riagislrdte  appeared  innocent,  held  up  their  hands,  wliich  was  termed 
Airox^ipoTorla.  The  votes  were  then  numbered  on  both  sides;  aud 
the  rnajiirity  decided  the  mailer. 

The  day  nn  which  the  maj^istrates  entered  on  their  offices  was  the 
first  of  Uecatomhxon,  the  lirst  month  of  the  Athenian  calendar ;  and 
it  was  a  solemn  festival,  which,  from  the  occasion,  was  denominated 
EtaijTripia,  and  was  celebrated  with  every  demonstration  of  mirth  and 
joy.  Sacrifices  were  also  ofiered  to  the  gods  by  the  senators  and  other 
magistrates  ;  and  prayers  were  made  for  the  prosperity  of  the  city,  iu 
the  chapel  of  Jupiter  and  Minerva  the  Counsellors/ 


CHAP.  VI. 

Tfte  Aine  Archons. 

The  first  ami  most  important  of  the  magistracies  was  that  of  the 
Archontes,  Archons,  or  rulers,  composed  of  nine  of  the  principal  citi- 
zens, who  were  elected  by  lots.  Their  nominalion  was  preceded,  or 
immediately  followed,  by  two  examinations,  one  of  which  was  in  the 
aensle-bouse,  and  was  called  ayarpiait ;  the  other  was  in  the  forum 
before  the  Heliasta:,  and  was  named  ioKiftaalaJ  The  questions  pro- 
posed to  them  in  the  senate  were,  Whether  they  were  descended  from 
BDceslors  who  had  been  citizens  of  Athens  for  three  generations  7  To 
what  tribe  and  hundred  they  belonged,  and  whether  they  were  related 
to  Apollo  Falrius  and  Jupiter  Uerceus?'  Whether  they  had  paid  > 
proper  veneration  to  their  parents,  had  borne  arms  in  the  service  of 
their  country,  and  were  possessed  of  a  competent  estate?'  and,  lastly, 
whether  they  were  iipeXtU,  without  any  personal  defect]*  However, 
in  later  periods  of  the  republic,  when  the  glory  of  Alliens  was  iu  the 
decline,  illegitimate  citizens,  and  even  foreigners,  who  bad  been  ad- 
milted  into  the  city,  were  crented  Aichotis.' 

Before  they  were  admitted  to  their  office,  the  Archons  took  an  oatk 
that  they  would  observe  the  laws,  administer  justice  impartially,  and 
accept  no  presents,  or,  if  they  received  any,  that  they  would  dedicBt* 
a  atntue  of  ^old  of  eqnal  weight  with  themselves  to  the  DelphtUI 
Apollo."  This  oBib  was  administered  on  the  originals  of  the  law* 
themselves,  and  was  first  taken  in  the  portico  called  (ianiXuot  oroa,  or 

/  Suidai ;  Ulinai].  ia  Median.    Anti-         '  Dicsatdiui  cuotn  ArindiKit. 
phon.  Oiat.de  CborrnlA.  ■  Xiplii1ini>B  llnitiiaao  ;  Plilrgon   Tial- 

(  .itUchip.  ID  Cieupli.    Drrootlb.   in  lltnuB)  PluUicli.%mpoa.lib.i.  piob.  ItK 

Lepliii.     Pollux  lib.  tin.  cap.  0.  ing.  86.  ol  lib.  i.  probkin.  ultimo. 

^  Ariilophan.  Nubibiuet  AT'bat.  ■■  Flulnri'li,   Suloiu  i   PuUui  lib.  vuf. 

I  Demostfa.    in    £nbul.      Pollni  lib.  c*|).  9.  teg.  B5  «t  HO-    FUto. 
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tjpof  ry  Xi$f,  at  the  ftone  tribuual,  io  the  forum,  and  was  repeated 
ifterwkfds  in  the  citadel.  The  principal  motive,  however,  which  di§- 
posed  tbem  inviolably  to  observe  wliat  they  had  sworn,  was  that,  oa 
foiag  out  of  office,  they  had  hopes,  after  another  examination,  of  be- 
ing admitted  into  the  senate  of  the  Areopagus,  the  highest  object  of 
aaabition  to  a  virtuous  mind.* 

The  Arcfaons  were  invested  not  only  with  the  superintendence  of  the 
police,  bat  were  also  empowered  to  receive,  in  the  first  instance,  all 
public  informations,  and  the  complaints  of  oppressed  citizens.  They 
possessed  the  entire  power  of  punishing  malefactors  with  death.  They 
had  a  joint  commission  for  appointing  the  biKavral  and  AOXMrai  by 
lots,  electing  one  from  each  tribe ;  for  constituting  the  (inrapxo<«  ^ 
XifXM,  and  arparriytH ;  and  for  enquiring  into  the  conduct  and  ma- 
oafeemeet  of  the  other  magistrates,  and  deposing  those  who  by  the 
safirages  of  the  people  were  declared  unworthy  of  their  office.' 

As  a  recompense  for  their  services  they  were  exempted  from  the 
payment  of  taxes  for  building  ships,  an  immunity  never  granted  te 
other  citizens.  They  wore  upon  their  heads  garlands  of  myrtle  ;  and 
vhoever  insulteJ  them  by  any  act  of  violence,  or  improper  language^ 
when  tliey  had-  the  crown  of  myrtle,'  the  symbol  of  their  authority, 
apoo  their  heads,  was  excluded  from  most  of  the  privileges  of  a  citi- 
zen, sentenced  to  pay  a  fine,  or  punished  with  iLri^a,  infamy,  aa 
guilty  of  a  disrespect  not  only  to  the  persons  injured,  but  to  the 
whole  commonwealth.^ 

The  first  three  Archons  had  each  a  |>articular  tribunal  where  they 
sat,  accompanied  by  two  assessors  chosen  by  themselves.''  The  last 
six,  called  Tbesmothetae,  formed  only  one  and  the  same  jurisdiction. 
The  Archons  had  functions  and  prerogatives  common  to  them  all ; 
and  others  that  were  peculiar  to  a  single  Archon. 

'Apx^^*  so  called  by  way  of  eminence,  was  chief  of  the  nine,  and 
was  sometimes  denominated  hrityvfios,  from  bis  name  appearing  at 
the  bead  of  the  acts  and  decrees  passed  during  his  year  of  office,  and 
.the  year  by  that  means  taking  its  name  from  him.  His  jurisdiction 
eztoKied  to  both  civil  and  ecclesiastical  affairs.  It  appertained  to  his 
efioe  to  determine  all  causes  between  married  people ;'  concerning 
wives  delivered  of  posthumous  children  ;'  wills  and  testaments,  dow- 
ries aad  legacies ;  to  take  care  of  orphans,  and  provide  tutors  and 
gaardians  for  them ;  to  hear  the  complaints  of  those  who  had  been 
iajnred  by  their  neighbours,  and  punish  persons  addicted  to  drunken- 
ness ;  and  to  take  the  first  cognizance  of  certain  public  actions,  such 
as  cl^ayTcX/ai,  fdma,  €K^e/(eis,  i^riytioeit.  He  kept  a  court  of  judi- 
eatote  io  the  Odeum,  where  he  heard  and  determined  causes  regard- 
ing victnab  and  other  necessaries.  It  was  his  duty  also  to  appoint 
{n^ieXirral,  curatores,  who  were  to  provide  for  the  celebration  of  the 
fcasts  <»lled  ^yveia  and  Bapy^Xio,  and  some  other  solemnities ;  and 

■  Plntardi.  Solooe  ;  Id.  Perkle ;  Pol-  *"  iEschinet  adv.  Tim.    Demotth.  in 

hx  lib.  Tiii.  cap.  10.  aeg.  118.  Neer.     Pollux  lib.  Tiii.  cap.  9.  aeg.  01. 

*  Idem  lib.  Tiii.  cap.  9.  '  PlaUrch.  Alcibiade. 

f  Idem  lib.  Tiii.  cap.  9.  aeg.  86.  Ueay-  '  Demoaih.  in  Macart.    Id.  in  Loerit. 

cUu  m  lHv^'  et  io  Pantsen. 

1  DeiQOMiieBea  ia  Midtana. 
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to  regulate  stage  plaj^s,  and  procure  far  Ihein  sitieen,  choristers,  and 
oilier  tiecessaneg."  He  was  )iuriisheii  willi  clenlh,  if  cunvicled  of 
druokeHness  during  tlic  admiiii»lrBtiun  of  lii»  oHiee. 

BaaiXtvf,  or  kinf;-arf  hull,  was  the  name  of  the  sei-ond  Arfhoii,'  who 
had  a  court  of  judiciilare  in  tht-  royal  (inrlico,  where  he  dt^cittt'd  all 
diipiiteg  which  luppeiied  anioiig  llie  priests  and  sacred  fniiiiliev,  as 
the  Ceryces,  Eteobuiadie,  *c.  to  whom  certain  oHices  in  tlir  celf  l>ra- 
lion  of  divine  woishjp  heUmged  hy  iidieritaiice,"  Tlioic  accused  of 
impieiy,  or  of  prufaning  the  inyilenes  or  lemplea,  were  brout;lii  before 
him.'  It  WHS  liis  office  to  Haptisi  in  the  celfliralion  of  the  Eletisinian 
and  Len»an  fesliials,'  and  of  all  those  in  which  they  ran  mces  with 
torchrs  in  Iheir  hands,  as  the  pHUKtlienma,  Hephwstid,  Hnd  Prnnielhei; 
and  to  offer  public  aacrihces  for  ihif  safetv  and  prosperity  of  the 
common  Wraith.  It  was  requisite  Ihal  bis  wife,  who  was  termed  Kavl- 
\iaaa,  should  be  a  legitimate  ciliien  of  Alliens,  and  a  virgin.'  He 
had  some  concern  in  secular  aftuirs:  and  dinpules  regarding  inani- 
miite  things  were  bmuahl  before  him.  He  also  look  accusations  uf 
murder,  which  lie  referred  to  the  Areopagites,  among  whom  he  had  a 
right  of  suffrage;  but,  during  the  trial,  he  was  ohiiged  to  lay  aside 
bis  crown,  which  was  one  of  tlie  badges  of  his  ollice.' 

\lo\iiiapxof  had  under  his  cure  all  the  strangers  and  sojourners  in 
Athens,  over  whom  he  exercised  the  same  authority  as  ibe  6p\uv 
used  over  the  citizens.*  It  appertnined  to  his  office  to  offer  a  solemn 
sacrifice  to  Enyalius,  who  was  Mars  ur  one  of  his  allendants,  and 
another  to  Urana,  snrnaincd 'Ayfnjr^a,  from  an  Athenian  borough ; 
lo  celebrate  ihe  funeral  riles  of  the  patriot  Harmodiun;  to  appoint 
games  in  honor  of  those  who  had  fallen  in  war;'  and  lo  lake  care  that 
the  children  of  those  who  bad  lost  their  lives  in  the  service  of  tlieir 
country  shnuld  be  inaiiiluined  from  Ihe  public  treasury. 

But  as  these  three  nmgislraies  were  l'rei|ueiillj,  by  reason  of  llieir 
youlh,  not  sufticieati*  skilled  in  ibe  laws  and  ciisioms  of  llieir  coun- 
try, il  was  usual  for  each  of  them  to  ch'iose  two  persons,  whose  ase 
>nd  experience  might  direct  them  on  every  occasion,  and  who  wrre 
called  wnpeipoi,  aaseaaors.'  These  sat  on  the  hcmh  with  the  .^rcbona, 
and  were  obliged  to  undergo  Ihe  same  eximinalions  in  ibe  Senate- 
house  and  the  forum  as  ihe  other  niugislrates,  arxl  to  give  an  accouul 
in  what  manner  ihey  had  condiicleM  ibeinselves  in  ihcir  respective 
employnienis,  after  their  offices  had  expireil. 

QtafioOiTin  was  the  nMU.e  given  to  Ihe  other  sis  Arelions.'  They 
received  cnmplniots  against  pers-ms  guilty  vf  laUe  Hceomtions,  n(  ca- 
lumny, bribery,  or  impiety :  hot  those  ngainsi  ioipifly  wre  delivered 
in  writing,  and  ihe  accused  were  prosecuted  before  Ihe Thesniothette, 
who,  however,  referred  all  causes  of  great  imporlaDce  lo  the  deciilsa 

■  Pollui  Onomulic.  Lynu  in  Alcibi*-        '  Dcmoilli.  in  Neerun. 

demi  Dcmoilh.  in  Micir.    SuidAs)  llv-  ■  Deiuu^Ih.  in  Lociilum  et  in  NeartM. 

pocnt.  '  Stiiul.  AciH<i|>liin.  id  Vnpu. 

•  PdHqi  lib.  Till.  c«p.  9.  Kg.  8i.  '  Pollu.  llh.  viii.  cip.  U.  teg-  Bl- 

'  Idem  ibid.  teg.  DO.  ■■  Pullui  ibid.  teg.  OS.    Marpacral.  ia 

■  Idem  i)>id.    Dcmoiib.  inNe»nui).  TliftS. 

f  Polliu  at  lupia  ;  ItiijiiKnt.  '  Poltui  ibid. 
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of  tbe  people/  Dupotes  between  citiseira,  strangers,  sojourners,  and 
iBerciiants,  were  brought  before  thrm ;  and  they  were  appoioted  to 
gaarri  the  rights  of  the  people,  and,  as  ihfir  name  implied,  to  vindi- 
cate tbe  hiws.f  They  flublicly  examined  several  magistrates,  and 
took  the  voles  in  the  assemblies/  They  ratified  ail  public  contracts ; 
appointed  days  on  which  tbe  Judges  were  to  sit  and  hear  causes  in  their 
several  courts  of  judicature ;'  took  care  that  such  law«  only  should  be 
estabKshed  as  were  conducive  to  the  safety  and  prosperity  of  th« 
state;  and  prosecuted  those  who  attempted  to  mislead  the  ignorant 
and  ibe  aowary  into  any  act  injurious  to  the  commonwealth.  They 
were  atrcustofned  to  go  their  rounds  during  the  night  for  the  purpose 
of  aniBtaining  order  and  tranquillity  in  the  city/ 

EJOvroc  were  ten  officers  appointed  to  assist  the  Archona,  to  ex« 
wtume  the  accoonts  of  the  magistrates,  and  to  impose  a  tine  on  those 
who  had  been  guilty  of  cmbexxting  the  public  treasure,  or  of  injur- 
ing ibe  commoDwealth  in  any  way  by  their  mal-administrdtion.  Thev 
wece  soHietiaies  called  *Eirraoral  and  Zv^^yopoc;  and  some  think 
thcfls  to  be  the  same  as  the  Aoyieral ;  but  otiiera  are  of  a  different 
optaion/ 


CHAP-  VII. 

Other  MagistratcM, 

Ot  Ir^ra,  tlie  eleven,  were  so  called  froin  their  number,  and  wera 
deeted  from  the  ten  trit>es,  one  from  each;  and  to  them  was  added  a 
ypmfifinrtis,  registrar,  to  complete  the  number.  Somethoea  they 
were  called  rofjtofvKatcn,  keepers  of  the  laws,  from  the  nature  of  their 
afice,  which  consisted  in  superintending  the  esecution  of  malc- 
iKtors,  and  taking  charge  of  such  as  were  committed  to  the  public 
prison.  They  had  also  power  to  arrest  persons  suspected  of  theft 
9m4  robbery,  and,  if  they  confessed  themi^elves  guilty,  to  put  them  to 
death  ;  but,  if  not,  they  were  obliged  to  prosecute  them  in  a  judicial 

BMier. 

^kapx^  were  magistrates  who  presided  over  the  Athenian  tribes, 

e  df  which  was  allotted  to  each  of  them.  Afterwards,  this  name 
iras  peculiar  to  a  military  command ;  and  the  governors  o(  tribes 
were  denominated  ^vt^eKffral  fvXQf.  Their  office  consiste<i  in  taking 
care  of  the  public  treasure  that  belongeil  to  each  tribe,  in  managing 
all  its  concerns,  and  in  convening  tbe  people  whenever  occa»ion  re- 
paired an  assembly  of  the  whole  body. 

^mKofia^tXtU  seem  to  have  held  the  same  office  in  most  matters, 
with  respect  to  |>articular  tribes,  as  the  (iaaiktw  had  with  regard  to 
thcconmoowealth.  Tliey  were  elected  from  the  tinrarpibai,  nobility; 
aad  they  had  the  care  of  pubhc  sacrifices,  and  other  religious  cere- 

/  PoUu  lib.  ^m,  ctp.  9.  seg.  87  et  S8.  '  PoHax  ut  taprm. 

'  Hirpocrmt.  in  B»rfio$.    Scbol.   Aii-  *  Ulpian.  in  Orat.  Demosth.  adv.  Mid. 

aantMA.  »d  *EMMk^.  r.  190.  <  Anscot.  Poliu  lib.  vi.  cap.  ult. 
*  ifjchiB.  ia  Ctasiph. 
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monies  petutiar  to  llieir  rcspectivp  tribes,  and  beld  their  court  in  the 
porlico  eallcd  Baal\tioy,  royal,  nnd  sniiietimiri  in  the  BovKo\eiov. 

^paTpiapj(iiiamiTptTrvafi^ot  had  ijie  satne  power  io  Ihe  several 
^arptat  nlid  Tpirrvts  over  which  lliej  presided,  as  the  fiXapxot  ex- 
crciicd  over  the  whole  tribe. 

Ai;^affx<" 'icl*l  Ibe  same  oflices  in  the  bijfiot,  boroughs;  nianagrd 
their  revenues,  from  which  they  paid  all  Hie  dmies  required  of  them  : 
assembled  the  people  in  the  burou^bs  under  their  jurisdieliun,  all 
whose  names  were  entered  in  a  register ;  and  presided  at  the  election 
of  senators  and  other  magistrates  chosen  by  lots.  Sometimes  they 
were  called  fauKpopDi,  and  the  boroughs  vQiFirpofiiai,  because  each  of 
litem  was  obliged,  besides  two  horsemen,  to  furnish  one  ship  for  the 
public  service. 

Aitifapj(oi  were  six  principal  officers,  wlio  we 
others  in  imposing  fines  on  those  who  did  n< 
assemblies,  and  in  taking  ibe  voles  of  such  as 
also  com|>elled  those  who  were  employed  in  the 
own  affairs,  and  attend  to  the  public  business ; 
were  assisted  by  (he  rojorat,  wlio  were  inferif 
and  who  lived  in  tents  in  the  forum, } 
and  amounted  to  one  thousand  ii 


e  assisted  by   thirty 

attend  the  public 

vere  present.     They 

iiurket  Io  leave  Ibeir 

nd  in  doing  this  ifacy 

<r  oDieers  or  servants, 

ind  afterwards  iu  the  Areopsgus, 

n  Ihe  city  of  Athens. 


The 


e  nearly  similar  to  the  Roman  lictnrs,  or  our  slieriffs' 
cersj  and  received  their  name  from  TO^ay,  a  bow,  the  arms  which  thej 
commonly  carried  with  tbem,  in  like  manner  as  the  guards  of  kingi 
were  denominated  hapv^vpot.  Sometimes  they  were  called  hij)i6avn 
jiruiTT-ai  from  their  offices ;  somelintes  vcuaiviai  from  Peusiuus,  au 
Athenian  who  either  iostitulcd  or  regulated  this  office:  i>"d  not  un- 
frequently  IxiiQai  from  Scjihia,  of  which  country  many  of  them  were 
natives. "  Besides  the  employments  already  mentioned,  the  Lcsiarchi 
kepi  the  \i)£iapx'icu>'  ypaftnareioy,  or  Xeucwpa,  public  register,  in  which 
were  inscribed  the  names  of  those  citizens  who  were  of  age  to  enter  on 
their  paietnal  inheritance,  called  Kriifi. 

fiofto^iiXaKU  were  officers,  whose  business  consisted  in  observing 
that  neither  the  magistrates  nor  the  people  made  any  innovation  in 
the  laws,  and  in  punishing  the  stubborn  and  disobedient."  In  public 
assemblies,  therefore,  they  bad  seats  with  the  vpricfpoi,  that  they  roigbt 
be  ready  to  oppose  any  one  who  should  act  contrary  to  the  laws  sod 
received  customs,  or  promote  any  thing  against  the  public  good.  As 
B  mark  of  their  office  ihey  wore  a  while  ribband  in  the  solemn  games 
and  public  shows,  and  had  chairs  erected  for  them  opposite  to  tbe 
arcbons. 

No/jo6tr«i  were  one  thousand  in  number,  aud  were  commonly  cho~ 
gen  by  lot  from  the  judges  in  the  court  Helisia.  Their  ofhce  did  not 
consist,  as  the  name  wouhl  seem  to  imply,  in  enacting  new  decrees 
by  their  own  authority,  but  in  inspecting  ihe  old  lafrs;  aud  if  ibejr 
found  any  of  them  useless,  prejudicial  to  the  state,  or  contradictory  to 
others,  they  caused  (hem  to  be  abrogated  by  an  act  of  the  people. 
They  were  also  to  take  care  that  no  man  ploughed,  or  dug    deep 
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itches,  nnder  the  Pelasgian  wall,  to  apprehend  the  offeoder,  and  send 
bin  to  the  arcbon. 


CHAP.  vm. 

Revenue, 

The  revenoes  of  Athens  have  been  divided  into  the  four  following 
kinds: — 

1.  T^]f  denoted  those  revenues  which  arose  from  lands,  mines, 
woods,  and  other  public  possessions  appropriated  to  the  use  of  the 
eoounoowealth  ;'  from  the  tributes  paid  by  the  sojourners  and  freed 
servaots '/  and  from  the  customs  imposed  on  certain  arts  and  trades 
and  particularly  on  merchants  for  the  tfxportation  and  importation 
of  tbeir  foods.^ 

2.  ^opoi  were  the  annual  payments  exacted  from  all  tributary 
cities;  and  these  payments  were  first  levied  by  the  Athenians  after 
the  defeat  of  Xerxes,  aad  were  intended  as  contributions  for  carrying 
00  the  war,  in  case  the  Persian  monarch  had  attempted  another  in- 
vasion. The  first  collector  of  this  tax  was  Aristides,  who  assessed 
every  person  in  each  town  or  city  according  to  his  ability,  and  who 
thus  raised  the  sum  of  four  hundred  and  sixty  talents/  At  the  com- 
acncement  of  the  Peloponnesian  war,  the  Athenians  received  from 
their  confederates  six  hundred  talents ;'  and  after  the  death  of  Peri- 
dea  this  tax  amounted  to  one  thousand  and  three  hundred  talents.' 

3.  Eiofopal  were  taxes  imposed  on  the  citizens,  as  well  as  on  so* 
jovners  and  freed  servants,  by  the  assembly  and  senate,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  defraying  extraordinary  charges  occasioned  by  long  and 
■osoccessful  wars,  or  by  other  causes. 

4.  Tifi^fAara  were  Hues  and  amercements,  all  of  which  were  de« 
prated  in  the  exchequer,  excepting  a  tenth  part  which  was  given  to 
Miaenra,  and  a  fiftieth  to  the  other  gods,  and  to  the  heroes  called 

Though  the  revenues  of  the  republic  sometimes  amounted  to  the 
mam  of  two  thousand  talents  annually/ yet  they  were  not  always  sufli- 
cieot  to  defray  the  expenses  of  the  state  /  and  recourse  was  fre- 
^jaeotly  obliged  to  be  had  to  free  gifts  and  forced  contributions.  Some- 
tiaics  the  senate  declared  to  the  general  assembly  the  pressing  neces- 
atiea  of  the  state ;  on  hearing  which  some  endeavoured  to  make  their 
escape,  and  others  kept  a  profound  silence,  while  the  reproaches  of 
the  people  forced  them  to  blush  either  for  their  avarice  or  their 
poverty.  At  length  others  declared  aloud  the  sum  which  they  were 
wffliag  to  contribute  to  the  service  of  the  republic,  and  received  such 
qipiauae  that  the  merit  of  their  generosity  might  be  doubted.' 

*  Andocid.    de    Mytter.    Xenophon.         '  Plattrch.  Aristide  ;  Andocid.  de  Pace. 
BaL  Redit.  Demotth.  in  Ealralid.  "  Demosth.  in  Timocrit.     Id.  in   Ma. 

'  Haiyocrat.  in  MrroU.  cart. 

*  DeiDiisth.    in  Necr.    Id.  in  LocriU         "  Aristopban.  in  Vesp.  ▼.  685. 
Theopbnst.  CharacU  cap.  23.  *  Denu>stb.  in  Timocr. 

'  Plotnrdi.  Aiistide.  '  Theophrast.  Charact.  cap.  83.   Plu> 

'  Plutarch.  Pericle;  Thocyd.  torch.  Aldbiade. 
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Somelimes  cacli  of  ihe  ten  tribes,  and  all  Ihe  citizens  that  composed 
it.  were  taxeil  in  pTDpurliuu  1o  their  [iropprij  ;  and  an  initiviilual  who 
had  possess  inn  (i  wirhiii  ihe  districts  of  different  Irilies,  paid  in  several 
places/  The  collection  of  tli»  lax  was  often  attended  with  great 
difficulties.  At  fiiat,  the  )ierson  who  failed  in  hia  pajment  might  be 
imprisoned  ;  but  this  practice  was  aboh&hed  as  contrary  lu  the  nature 
of  the  government ;  and  if  he  neglected  to  pay  afrer  a  certain  time, 
liis  gouils  were  eeiztd  and  solil  by  auction.'  There  was  a  law,  which, 
according  to  the  number  of  the  tribes,  divi^'ed  into  ten  classes  of  one 
hundred' and  twenty  persons  each,  all  the  citizens  who  po9*etsed 
lands,  manufaelufies,  or  money  eiupluycd  in  trade,  or  placed  in  the 
bands  of  bankers.  As  these  divided  among  them  almost  all  ihe  ricbn 
of  Attica,  they  were  obliged  to  pay  all  the  laxea,  and  especially  Id 
niamlain  and  increase  the  naval  force  of  the  republic.  Each  of  them 
beini!  only  obliged  to  furnish  his  contingent  ev^ry  other  year,'  the 
IweUe  hundred  persona  liable  to  contribute  were  luhdivided  into  two 
great  classes  of  six  hundied  each,  of  which  three  hundred  were  richer 
than  the  other  three  hundred.  The  former  were  answerable  for  the 
latter,  and  made  advances  in  cases  of  emergency.' 

When  an  armament  was  to  be  titled  oul,  each  of  the  ten  Irihes 
levied  in  its  diatrict  the  same  number  of  talents  as  there  were  galliei 
to  be  equipped,  and  demanded  them  from  the  sunie  number  of  com- 
.panies,  composed  sometimes  of  sixteen  persuiis  liable  to  contribute/ 
These  sums,  when  collected,  were  distributed  to  the  trierarcbs,  or 
captains  of  the  ships,''  mo  of  whom  were  appointed  to  each  gaUey, 
and  served  six  months  each.'  They  provided  for  the  suhsisleDce  of 
the  crew  /  fur,  in  general,  the  republic  furnished  only  the  rigging 
and  sailors.<  But  as  this  arrangement  was  found  unequal  and  defec- 
five,  the  collection  of  this  lax  was  rendered  more  easy  and  equitable 
by  the  lollowing  proceeding  : — every  citi2en,  whose  fortune  amouuted 
lo  ten  talent),  furnished  the  slate  willi  a  galley;  if  he  possesied 
twenty  talents,  he  funiished  two  ;  but  however  rich,  no  more  was  re- 
quired of  him  than  three  galljes  and  a  shallop.  Those,  whose  pro- 
perly was  less  than  ten  talents,  joined  in  coiitribuling  a  galley.*  This 
tax,  from  which  the  archous  alone  were  exempted,'  was  proportioned, 
as  nearly  as  possible,  In  the  abilities  of  the  citizens,  and  was  founded 
on  the  principle  that  taxes  ought  lo  be  imposed  only  on  |)erMtn»  of 
properly.*  If  any  one  gave  information  against  a  person  I  tut  be  wm 
less  taxed,  Ihougli  more  wealthy,  ihau  himself,  and  thb  charge  «u 
admitted,  or  substantiated  upon  enquiry,  the  person  accused  was 
substituted  for  the  informant  in  the  list  of  contributors,  and  obliged 
to  exchange  hia  properly  for  that  ot  his  accnstr.' 

The  greater  pact  of  ihe  duties  were  farmed,  and  put  up  by  auctJoa 


>  Demiwth.  in  Poljcl. 

<  Itiuejd.  lib.  iii.  ai|j.  18.  DenuMlli. 
in  Anctroi.   Id.  u  Tinocr. 

"  ItKUiileSucceia.  Apotlod.  Uerootth. 
ID  Le^lia.  Idciu  in  Folycl.  piMim. 

'  DcniDslti.  it  Clwi.  t<l.  in  rbcciuTi. 
UlpiiD.  in  Ulynlli.  )L 

'  Oemwlh.  de  Cor, 


'  Id.  in  Mid.   Ulpiin.ibid. 
'  Dcmoxh.  in  Fuljcl. 
/  PluOrch.  de  Gloiift  Alben. 
(  DcmoBtb.  in  Mid. 

*  Iduni  Ue  Curooa. 
'  Id.  ID  Leplio. 

*  Idem  in  Andrut. 

'  Idem  to  Fhilipp,  i.    Id,  ia  Phcaiip. 
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lo  a  iniblic  plac^  io  the  pretence  of  ten  magictratei,  who  recei?ed 
die  different  offers,  and  itf  igned  them  to  the  best  bidder.*" 


CHAP.    IX. 

Treaiurers,  t^c. 

Thb  persons  who  had  the  disposal  and  management  of  the  pubhe 
levenue  were  the  following : — 

*Eritfranff  was  elected  bj  lot  from  the  Prytanes,  and  kept  the  keya 
of  the  treasurj.  This  office  was  considered  as  so  important,  that  no 
penoQ  crould  enjoy  it  more  than  once,  or  longer  than  one  day."  He 
was  also  keeper  of  the  public  seal,  and  of  the  keys  of  the  citadel,  and 
waa  president  of  the  Proedri. 

rUUfrat  were  ten  in  number,'  and,  in  conjunction  with  those  who 
were  eotmsted  with  the  money  allowed  for  shows,  were  empowered  to 
let  ont  the  public  revenues,  and  to  sell  estates  that  were  confiscated ; 
all  which  contracts  were  ratified  io  the  name  of  their  president.  It 
formed  also  a  part  of  their  office  to  convict  those  who  had  not  paid 
the  tribute  called  ftero/cio*',  and  to  sell  them  by  auction.  Under  the 
vwXqrac  were  certain  officers  called  ^cXoyelf,  that  collected  tlie  public 
BOQej  iat  those  who  had  leases  of  the  revenues  of  the  city,  and  who 
were  denominated  rtkHyai,  The  rtXStyai  were  persons  of  credit,  and, 
besides  their  own  bond,  were  obliged  to  give  other  security  for  the 
payment  of  the  money  due  on  their  leases ;  and  if  they  failed  in  pay- 
■ent  looger  than  the  ninth  Prytanea,  they  forfeited  double  the  sum, 
to  be  paid  by  themselves  or  their  sureties  ;  and  in  neglect  of  this  they 
and  their  sureties  were  imprisoned,  and  their  estates  confiscated/ 
After  the  eipulsion  of  the  thirty  tyrants,  certain  officers  called  0w- 
licM  were  created,  with  power  to  take  cognizance  of  all  complaints 
which  legarded  the  confiscation  of  goods. ^ 

"Eortypofcif  were  officers  that  assessed  all  those  who  paid  taxes  and 
contrilmtioDs,  and  who  kept  the  public  accounts,  and  prosecuted 
sack  as  were  in  arrears. 

'Avo&6cra(  were  ten  general  receivers,  to  whom  all  the  public  re- 
fcaaes,  contributions,  and  debts  owing  to  the  state,  were  paid.  The 
sente  regulated  with  them  the  destination  of  the  sums  received,''  con- 
ibraiably  to'ffit  decrees  of  the  people.  The  receivers  kept  lists  of  the 
saas  io  which  the  citiiens  were  respectively  taxed  ;'  and  they  effacetf, 
ia  the  presence  of  the  senate,  the  names  of  those  who  had  paid,  and 
lodged  an  information  before  one  of  the  tribunals  against  those  who 
had  not.  Disputes,  however,  arising  from  the  payment  of  taxes, 
were  commonly  decided  by  them,  except  in  matters  of  difficulty  or 

*  Harpocnt.  et  Saifdai  in  UmXjft,  Pol-     adv.  Timocr. 

iox  lib.  liiL  cap.  9.  aeg.  90.  «  I^iias  pro  Nicia. 

*  PoUnz  lib.  Till.  cap.  9.  leg.  96.  Said.  *'  riarpocrat«  in  *A«oMrr.  et  in  *ZKX^' 
ta^ErwTitr.  £iutmtli.inOdjr8.P^.  Ulpiao.  ror.  Suidaa  in 'AvoS^.  Pollux  lib.  riii. 
ia  Aadrot.  cap.  9.  aeg.  97. 

*  iEKhiiuiii  Cteiipb.  •  Harnocrat.  et  Said.  ibid.   Arittot.  de 
^  Soidas ;  Ulptaaoa  in  Oiml.  DemotCb.    Rep.  Atben.  lib.  n.  ci||^.  8. 
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of  great  importatioe,  which  were  referred  lo  ihe  courts  of  Judicature.' 

'Ayriypaii-tit  rSlt  fJouXiji  was  a  public  nutary,  who  was  at  first  ap- 
pointed by  election  and  aflerwarda  by  lot,  and  who  kept  a  transcript 
of  the  accounts  of  the  airo5fi.Tai  in  order  lo  prevent  fraud  and  mis- 
takes." 

'EXXqvora/ifai,  or  iWtivoTaiiiaiot,  held  the  iame  offices  in  the  tribu- 
tary cities  that  belonged  to  the  AroiiKrai  in  their  own  jurisdiction. 

tlpdKTOpti  were  those  who  received  the  money  due  to  the  city  from 
fines  imposed  on  ctiminals, 

Tafilai  roD  eeoii  tai  r&f  Oriv  Were  those  who  received  that  part 
of  the  fines  which  was  clue  to  Minerva  and  the  other  gods.  This 
was  done  in  the  presence  of  the  senate.  They  were  ten  in  number, 
and  were  chosen  by  lot  from  the  wivraioiruifiiiifiyoi,  nobles.  They 
possessed  the  singular  right  of  revifr^ing  the  sentences  of  the  Judge*, 
in  the  first  instance,  and  of  moderating  or  remitting  the  fines,  if  they 
considered  them  as  loo  heavy. °  They  were  the  same  as  the  rw- 
XoKpirai,  who  received  not  only  the  money  belonging  to  the  gods 
from  fines,  but  other  incomes  designed  for  civil  uses,  and  in  particular 
the  TpmlioXa,  which  were  distributed  among  the  judges,  and  therefore 
called  iiKctariKos  fwrdoi.  They  were  called  i:(>iXoiC|i^rai,  as  if  mXaypt- 
rai,  because  they  were  priests,  and  claimed  as  their  due  the  relics  of 
SBcritices,  among  which  were  the  akins  and  itie  xuXai." 

Zqrijrat  were  officers  appointed  on  extraordinary  occasions  lo 
enquire  after  public  debts,  when,  through  the  negligence  of  the  re- 
ceivers, or  by  any  other  means,  the  sums  had  become  considerable, 
and  were  likely  to  be  lost. 

The  public  money  was  divided  according  to  the  various  uses  lo 
which  it  was  applied,  and  consisted  of  the  three  following  divisions  : — 

1.  Xfi^/iora  r^i  SiDiii^aeuE  denoted  such  as  was  expended  in  civil 
uses. 

2.  IrpanwriKu  was  money  appropriated  to  defray  tlie  expenses  of 
war. 

S.  QtupiKa  signified  such  as  was  consecrated  (o  pious  usea,  in  which 
were  included  the  expenses  uf  plays,  public  shows,  and  feslivals, 
because  moat  of  them  were  celcbtaled  in  honor  of  some  god  or  de- 
ceased hero.'  The  money  given  to  tlic  judges,  and  to  the  people 
convened  in  the  public  aaiemblies,  was  also  called  by  this  naBte.* 
When  the  expenses  of  war  could  not  otherwise  be  defrayed,  this 
money  was  ordered  to  be  appropriated  to  that  use ;'  hut  this  law 
was  repealed  through  tbe  influence  of  F.ubulus,  who  wished  to  in^r*- 
liaie  himself  with  the  people;  and  it  was  decreed  that  the  punish- 
ment of  death  should  be  inflicted  on  any  one,  who  should  propose  to 
employ  the  Oeupma  xpiifiaia  in  the  service  of  the  slate  when  exhausted 
by  a  long  war.°  The  annals  of  ualions  do  not  furnish  a  second  <x- 
aniple  of  such  folly. 

'  Polloi  lib.  liii.  cap.  9.  teg.  9T.  '  HupociU.  in  eMp. 

*  Haipoeru.  in  'Arrryp.  »  Pollux. 

■  Ljiiu  pro  MiliL    I'ollui,  ibid.  >  DomoBtb.  in  Nean. 

■  Aiiitophta.  Schol.  Avibus,  VmjiU^  ■  Hipian.  inOIynlb.  i.  Ubvi.  Atgam, 
roJhii  ibid.  ejiudem  Ont. 
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Tte  feBowiag  weve  the  oflbsen  enptojed  b  dbbaniog  the  pobHe 


TafdoM  rS^s  iioiKifftut,  sOfitetilnes  called  lrifu\firi^$  rHv  Koiy&v  wpoa^ 
ii^m,  was  the  priocipal  treasurer,  and  greatly  superior  to  all  the  rest 
h»tb  id  honor  and  power.  He  was  created  bv  the  people,  and  coo- 
litttwd  in  office  for  ^rt  years;  and  after  the  termiDatioo  of  that 
period^  if  he  had  conducted  himself  with  propriety  and  integrity,  he 
was  cocnmonly  re-elected  a  second  and  a  third  time. 

'Aprtyftift^i  lilt  icocdf^Mf  was  a  person  who  kept  a  duplicate  of 
the  pffiaoipal  treasurer's  account,  for  the  purpose  ot  preventing  mis- 
takea,  or  detecting  fraud. 

To^ifaf  rmr  erparuiTiK&p  was  the  general  paymaster  of  the  army. 

Tmidoi  rAr  BempuAr,  or  h  Iri  rf  d^wpic^,  %ras  the  person  who  had 
the  dispoaal  of  the  OeMpira  xpiifiora  for  the  uses  before  mentioned ; 
hat  the  principal  and  most  troublesome  part  of  his  office  consisted  in 
dbtrilNitiog  money  to  poor  citixens  to  buy  seats  in  the  theatre ;  for 
the  people  being  anxious  to  see  the  public  shows,  and  those  who  were 
poor  mmble  to  pay  the  money  required  for  admittance,  every  man 
was  allowed  to  demand  from  the  public  treasury  a  sum  for  that  pur- 
pose.^ 


CHAP.  X. 

Other  OJUers. 

XcTMrac  were  $o  called  from  their  office,  which  consisted  in  pro* 
Tiding  com  for  the  use  of  the  city ;  and  the  rauitu  His  itoudiot^s  was 
to  laniish  them  with  as  much  money  as  was  sufficient  for  this  purpose. 
This  office  was  instituted  in  consequence  of  Attica  producing  little 
eofs,  and  being  unable  to  furnish  its  inhabitants  with  necessary  pro- 
▼isioiis  ;  and  hence  the  exportation  of  com  was  prohibited,' and  those 
who  fetched  it  firom  distant  countries  were  forbidden  under  rigorous 
penalties  to  dury  it  to  any  other  market  than  that  of  Athens.' 

IiTtf^vXcucet  were  fifteen  in  number,  ten  of  whom  officiated  in  the 
citj,  aod  five  in  the  Pirseeos.  It  was  their  business  to  take  care  that 
waed  sad  floor  were  sold  at  a  reasonable  price,  and  to  appoint  the 
HBBdard  weight  of  bread.'  Nearly  related  to  these  were  the  aero* 
Mrpmi^  or  dro^ecrauM,  whose  office  consisted  in  superintendbg  the 
aMasores  of  com,  and  seeing  that  they  were  just  and  equal. 

'Ayapait^fioc,  sometimes  called  Xoyc^ai/  were  ten  in  number,  five 
of  whofls  officiated  in  the  city,  and  five  in  the  Pirsteus.  Others  say 
tet  their  number  was  fifteen,  ten  of  whom  belonged  to  the  city,  and 
ive  to  the  Pirseeus,  which  was  reckoned  a  third  part  of  Athens.  To 
them  a  certain  toll  or  tribute  was  paid  by  those  who  brought  any 
(king  into  the  market  to  sell ;  and  hence  Dicaeopolis  is  introduced 

*  Plmtarch.    Pericle  ;    liarpocrtt.    in        '  Demostb.  in  Lacrit.   Idem  in  Phonn. 
wf.  lilMUi.  in  Demosth.  adV.  Timocr. 

'  Ulp«B.  IB  Oral.  Deansth.  adv.  Ti-        '  Harpocrftt.  et  Suid.  in  Siro^^^omt . 

/  AriBCophtact  Scholisit.  in  Achani. 
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ckmaodiiig  an  eel  from  a  Bodotian  for  the  riXot  rfji  iiyop&s,  toll  of  the 
market : 

*Ayopas  riXos  raWiitf  yhrou  ?ki<rtis  iiAo\,i 
Tbis  thou  shalt  give  me  for  toll  of  the  market. 

They  had  the  care  of  all  saleable  commodities  io  the  market,  except 
corn ;  and  they  were  employed  in  maintaining  order,  and  in  seeing 
that  no  man  defrauded  another,  or  took  any  unwarrantable  advantage 
in  buying  or  selling/ 

Merpovdfwi  were  officers  who  inspected  all  kinds  of  measures, ex- 
cept those  of  corn.     Five  of  them  were  stationed  in  the  city,  and  ten 
in  the  Pineeus,  in  which  was  the  greatest  mart  in  Attica. 

*0\pov6fjioi  were  officers  who  took  care  of  the  fish  market,  and  who 
were  two  or  three  in  number,  and  elected  by  the  senate.'  Their  name 
is  derived  from  6\f/oy,  which,  though  originally  of  a  more  general  Big«- 
nification,  is  frequently  appropriated  to  fish.^ 

'EfjiToplov  ifrifieXriTal  were  officers  who  belonged  to  the  harbour* 
They  were  ten  in  number,  and  their  principal  business  was  to  take 
care  that  at  least  two-thirds  of  the  corn  whicli  was  brought  into  the 
port  should  be  carried  into  the  city  'J  and  that  no  silver  was  exported 
by  any  private  person,  except  by  those  who  traded  in  com."* 

Navro^cicai,  or  vfipiaTohlKai,  took  cognizance  of  such  disputes  as 
happened  between  merchants  and  mariners,  and  examined  persons,  who, 
being  the  children  of  strangers  both  by  the  father^s  and  mother's  side, 
had  fraudulently  inserted  their  names  in  the  public  register,  and  by  that 
means  claimed  the  privileges  of  freeborn  citizens.  This  was  done  on 
the  twenty-sixth  day  of  every  month.  Not  much  different  from  them 
were  the  ciraycuyets,  who  heard  such  causes  relating  to  trade  as  re- 
quired dispatch  and  could  not  be  deferred  to  the  monthly  meetings 
of  the  vavrohUat,  and  who,  besides  those  trials,  took  cognizance  of 
disputes  concerning  feasts  and  public  entertainments." 

*A(rTw6fjL0i  were  officers  who  took  care  of  the  streets,  and  several 
other  matters,  especially  such  as  any  way  concerned  the  streets* 
They  were  ten  in  number,  dve  of  whom  officiated  in  the  city,  and 
five  in  the  Piraeeus ;''  but  some  say  that  they  were  fifteen  in  number* 
No  man  served  this  office  more  than  once.'' 

'O^oiol  were  the  surveyors  of  the  roads. 

^Earitrrarai  rdv  vianav  were  those  wUo  took  care  of  the  aqueducts, 
and  other  conveyances  of  water ;  but  the  fountains  were  under  the 
inspection  of  other  officers  called  Kprjvo^vXaKes.  These  last  four 
offices  were  sometimes  comprehended  under  the  name  aarwo/iia.^ 

'EKiararai  rStv  hriixoamv  ipywv  were  persons  entrusted  with  the  care 
and  superintendence  of  all  public  edifices,  except  the  walls  of  the 
city,  which  were  under  the  peculiar  direction  and  management  of 
officers  called  reixovoio),  whose  number  was  commonly  the  same  as 

t  AnBtopbanes  in  Achani.^act.  i.  seen.  '  Dinarch.  et  Aristot.  ap.  Ilarpocrat.  ii% 

4.  *Eirf/i(\.     Etym.  Mag.  ibid. 

*  Demostb.    in    Lacrit.     Theophrast.  "*  Demosth.  in  Liicrit.    Ilarpocrat. 
Charact.  cap.  23.  ^  Pollux. 

*  Athenxus  lib.  \u     Eustatb.  ad  Iliad.        "  Aristot. 

X'.  P  Demostb.  Procem.  Ixiv. 

*  Platarcb.  Sympos.  lib.  ir.  prob.  4.  ?  Aiistoteles. 
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tkat  of  th«  tribes,  etch  of  which  had  the  choice  of  a  separate  rcixo- 

^SMfpopiorai  were  ten  io  number,  and,  as  their  name  imports,  took 
care  that  the  young  men  conducted  them8el?es  with  temperance 
snd  sobriety/ 

Oirawrat  were  three  officers  who  provided  lights  and  torches  at  the 
pablic  entertainments,  and  who  observed  that  every  one  drank  hb 
proper  qoantity/ 

rwaucov6fwi  were  also  officers  who  attended  at  festivals,  sacrifices, 
onrriages,  and  other  public  solemnities,  and  who  took  care  that  no- 
thing was  done  contrary  to  custom.' 

rvrauroco^fUM  were  officers  whose  business  consisted  in  regulating 
the  dress  of  women,  according  to  the  dictates  of  modesty  and  de- 
cency, and  who  imposed  a  fine  on  such  as  were  too  fantastical  in 
their  dress,  which  was  exposed  to  public  view  in  the  Ceramicus. 

AttTOffpyoi  were  persons  of  considerable  estates,  who,  either  by 
their  own  tribe  or  by  the  whole  people,  were  ordered  to  perform 
•ooie  pablic  duty,  or  to  supply  the  commonwealth  with  necessaries 
St  their  own  expense.  Of  these  were  different  descriptions.  They 
were  ejected  from  twelve  hundred  of  the  richest  citizens,  who  were 
appointed  by  the  people  to  perform,  when  required,  all  the  burden- 
some and  expensive  offices  of  the  commonwealth  ;  every  tribe  choosing 
one  huudred  and  twenty  from  its  own  body.  This  was  contrary  to 
Solon*s  constitution,  which,  though  it  obliged  every  man  to  serve  the 
poblic  according  to  his  ability,  required  that  two  offices  should  not 
be  held  by  the  same  person  at  one  time."  These  twelve  hundred  were 
divided  into  two  parts,  one  of  which  consiste<l  of  those  who  were  pos- 
sessed of  the  greatest  estates,  and  the  other  of  persons  of  less  property. 
Each  of  these  was  divided  into  ten  companies  called  ov/i/iop/cu,  which 
were  distinct  bodies,  and  had  separate  governors  and  officers  of  their 
own.  Thej  were  again  subdivided  into  two  parts,  according  to  the 
estates  of  those  who  composed  them.  Thus  from  the  first  ten  ffv/«« 
/Mpuu  were  appointed  three  hundred  of  the  most  wealthy  citizens  id 
Athens,  who  in  every  exigency  of  the  state  were  required  to  furnish 
the  republic  with  necessary  supplies  of  money,  and,  with  the  rest  of 
the  twelve  hundred,  to  perform  ail  extraordinary  duties  in  rotation.* 

The  99fifiopiai  were  instituted  about  the  third  year  of  the  one 
bandredtb  olympiad,  and  in  the  archouship  of  Nausinicus.  Before 
that  tiiae,  they  who  were  unable  to  bear  the  expense  of  any  Xccrovpy/a 
assigned  them,  were  relieved  by  the  ikyrihoeu,  exchange  of  property, 
which  was  a  regulation  of  Solon,  and  was  performed  in  the  manner 
feUowiog: — if  any  person,  appointed  to  undergo  one  of  the  Xeirovpy^ai, 
duties,  required  of  every  man  in  every  seconil  year,*  could  find  ano- 
ther citizen  who  was  richer  than  himself,  and  who  was  free  from  afl 
daties,  the  informer  was  then  excused.  But  if  the  person  thus  sub- 
»titated  denied  that  he  was  the  richer  of  the  two,  they  exchanged 
estates  in  the  following  manner : — the  doors  of  their  houses   were 

'  i£9chin.  in  Aiiocho.  *  Demosth.  in  Lcptin. 

'  Athenjeoft  lib.  i.  «'  ripuai.  in  Otvnihiac.  ii.  et  Aphob.  i. 

'  Ideal  lib.  r],  »  Demosth.  in  I^ptin. 
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cloMly  shut  up  and  sealed,  lest  oay  thing  ihould  be  carried  awty.  Both 
the  men  then  look  the  following  oalh  ;  'AiroifMvii  r^v  oiaiar  r^y  c/iavroS 
opOiit  tai  ^ijnii'wi,  vXi/v  rir  iv  roil  fpyoif  roU  apyvprloit,  Saa  Ka>  viftoi 
iT€\fl  wtroi^naof  "1  will  truly  and  faithfully  discover  all  in y  properly > 
except  thai  which  is  in  the  silver  mines,  and  which  the  law*  have  ex- 
empted from  all  imposts  and  taxes,"  Within  three  days  a  full  dia- 
covery  was  made  of  the  value  of  their  estates;  and  this  was  called 
aro^airit.  This  custom  was  not  wholly  set  aside  by  the  institution  of 
the  avfifioplai ;  but  if  any  one  of  the  three  hundred  citizens  could 
give  informalion  of  another  person  who  was  more  wealthy  than  him- 
self, and  who  had  been  omitted  in  the  nomination,  he  was  excused.* 
This  controversy  was  called  hiaiitaaia,  which  by  some  is  interpreted 
by  rplau  aud  a/ifta^rtiirtt,'  and  by  others  is  confined  to  the  dispute* 
which  happened  between  the  x''P17°'>'  *'"•  iwrhaps  may  be  under- 
stood in  general  for  the  Xfirovpyoi,  one  lemnrkable  part  being  put  for 
the  whole.  It  must  also  be  observed,  that  if  any  controversy  look 
|>lace  between  those  appointed  rptiipapyot,  it  was  brought  before  the 
arparriyot,  who  had  the  care  of  all  warlike  preparations,  and  by  him 
referred  to  the  customary  judges.  The  rest  of  the  hiahucfialai  be- 
longed  to  other  magistrates. 

Of  the  duties  of  the  Xttrovpyoi,  some  related  to  the  alTairs  of  peace, 
olbers  to  those  of  war.  The  duties  of  peace  were  three,  x'^irr'a. 
•fvnyaatap^la,  and  iariaati ;  those  of  war  two,  rptripapj^ia,  and  tia<fopa. 

XapTiYol  were  at  the  expense  of  players,  singers,  dancers,  and  ninsi- 
cians,  as  often  as  there  was  occasion  for  them  at  the  celebration  of 
public  festivals  aud  solemnities.' 

rufivaalapxoi  Were  at  the  charge  of  the  oil  and  other  necessaries 
for  ihe  wrestlers  and  oilier  combatants.^ 

'EmidTOptf  rwf  fvXwi'  were  such  as  on  public  festivals  made  enter- 
tainments for  their  whole  Iribe.'  Besides  those  who  were  appointed 
by  lots,  some  voluntarily  undertook  this  oHice  that  they  might  ir»- 
gratiate  themselves  with  ihe  people.'  It  may  be  also  observed,  lh«t 
the  ^ercuoi,  sojourners,  had  also  their  iartaTopet,  by  whom  they  were 
eutertainetl. 

Tpilipapx°<  were  obliged  to  provide  nil  kinds  of  necessaries  fur  the 
fleet,'  and  to  build  ships.  To  this  ottice  no  certain  number  of  mn 
was  appointed  ;  hut  their  number  was  increased  or  diminished  ac- 
cording to  Ihe  value  of  their  estates,  and  the  exigencies  of  the  com- 
monwealth. Usually,  however,  two  were  appointed  to  each  gatlcyi 
and  served  six  months  each/ 

EiaifepoyTtt  were  required,  according  to  their  ability,  to  supply  ihe 
public  with  money  for  ihe  |)ayment  of  Ihe  army,  and  for  other  par- 

'E/wtttio>^u  hrtioatit,  ria^ipovres,  ixorrtt,  idtXarrai,  &e.  were  such 
a*  on  extraordinary  occasions,  when  ihe  usual  supplies  were  insnffi- 

■  Detnostli.  in  Lrpliti.  ol  Pbusin.  '  Dcmoelli.  Median*  tl  LepliuMik. 

>  Heiycliiu).  >'  Poliui. 

'  Sniiiai.  •  I'luUrth.  cJe  Prud. 

•  I.yiiw   Oiil.  de    Munerilns:    Plu-  /  Dfmoith.  in  Polyet. 

Uidi.  de  frudentiA  AthenirBMuni.  (  Lyiias  Ural,  de  Hunetibtn. 
'  Ulfriin.  in  Lepda. 
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cienfy  mad  in  long  and  dangerous  wan.  contriboted  Toluntarily,  and 
■ore  than  the  state  required  tbeni  to  pay/ 

Z^vducot  were  orators  appointed  bj  tbe  people  to  plead  on  the  sub- 
ject of  an  J  law  which  was  to  be  repealed  or  enacted.  They  were 
soaetiaies  denominated  ^firoptt  and  a^viiyopoi^  from  whom,  however, 
thej  differed;  and  their  fee  was  called  to  avniyopucvr.  Lest  this 
•See,  which  was  created  for  the  benefit  of  tbe  commonwealth,  ahonld 
he  ahmed,  and  rendered  subservient  to  the  private  views  and  advan- 
tages of  particular  persons,  the  people  were  prohibited  by  bw  from 
confierriog  it  twice  on  the  same  person.* 

Ti^rsjpci  were  ten  in  number,  and  elected  by  lots,  to  plead  publio 
caaaes  m  the  senate-bouse  or  assembly ;  and  for  every  cause  in  which 
they  were  retained,  they  received  a  drachm  from  the  public  treasury. 
They  were  also  sometimes  called  vvyifyopoi ;  and  their  fee  was  termed 
rs  tfvnfyepfcsr/  No  person  was  admitted  to  this  office  under  the  age 
of  forty  years;'  though  some  think  that  it  was  lawful  to  plead  both 
ia  the  senate-house  and  before  the  assembly  at  the  age  of  thirty. 
They  were  not  permitted  to  execute  this  office  till  they  had  been  ei- 
sauned  in  regard  to  their  valour  in  war,  their  affection  to  their  parents, 
their  prudence,  temperance,  and  frugality.  These  examinations  were 
registered  among  the  laws  of  Athens  ;  and  every  citisen  was  allowed 
to  proceed  judicially  against  him  who  had  found  the  secret  of  conceal- 
iag  the  irregularity  of  liis  manners  from  the  severity  of  this  inquiry.** 

Tlfea0€U  were  ambassadors  chosen  by  the  senate,  or  more  com- 
■only  by  tbe  people,  to  treat  with  foreign  states.  Sometimes  they 
were  sent  with  full  power  to  act  as  they  should  judg^  most  conducive 
to  the  safety  and  honor  of  the  commonwealth,  when  they  were  caHed 
wp€9fieU  airoKpaTopts,  plenipotentiaries,  and  were  not  obliged  after 
their  return  home  to  give  an  account  of  their  proceedings.  Their 
power,  however,  was  usually  limited;  and  they  were  liable  to  be 
qaestiooed  if  they  exceeded  their  commission,  either  by  concluding 
any  business  foreign  to  that  oa  which  they  were  sent,  or  by  acting  in 
a  different  manner  from  what  had  been  prescribed.  During  their  em- 
pkiyaeat  they  received  a  salary  from  the  treasury.  Whether  their 
salary  was  always  the  same  is  not  certain ;  but  it  is  probable  that  it 
was  at  first  small,  and  afterwards  raised  in  value,  when  the  common- 
aeakb  bad  become  rich  and  powerful.  When  Euthvmenes  was 
aiehoB,  they  received  two  drachms  a  day."  They  who  nithfiilly  dis- 
charged their  embassies  were  poblidy  entertained  by  the  senate  io 
the  Prytaneam  ;'  but  those  who  had  been  deficient  in  care  and  dili- 
fraee  were  fined.'  They  who  undertook  an  embassy  without  the  ap- 
paiataMDt  of  tbe  senate  or  the  people,  were  punished  with  death .^ 
The  wftt^^u  were  usually  attended  by  a  c^v(,  herald  ;  and  sometimes 
He  K^pvcct  were  sent  on  embassies  by  themselves.    This  was  the  case 

^  FoUas.  "    Aristopbtn.     AcbarnensibQt   set  L 

^  Demoifceati  in  Leptia.  ibidcmqoe  tccn.  S. 
Ubiai.  •  DeoKMtb.  Ormt.  de  FaliiLegttt.  ibiqne 

*  AxiflCophaaif  Scbolutft.  in  Vesp.  Ulpiftn. 
'  Arucophan.  ScholiaiC  NoUbus.  r  Tbocydidis  Scbol.  lib.  ti. 

*  iEKbm.  in  Tlaar.    Harpocrat.  et        v  l>emo»tb<ncs  at  fopza. 
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'particularly  io  the  primitive  times,  when  all  embassies  were  peifomted 
by  the  nipvKes,  who  were  accounted  sacred  not  only  as  being  de- 
scended from  Mercury  and  employed  in  his  office,  but  as  public 
mediators,  without  whom  all  intercourse  and  hopes  of  reconciliation 
would  have  been  at  an  end.  Hence  when  Ulysses  in  his  travels  sent 
spies  to  discover  the  nature  of  the  country  whither  he  had  been 
driven,  they  were  always  accompanied  by  a  r^pvf,  who  secured  them 
from  barm  in  all  parts,  except  in  the  countries  of  the  Laestrygones, 
Cyclopes,  and  such  savages  as  were  void  of  humanity/ 

rpa/jfiareis,  notaries,  were  of  several  sorts,  and  were  employed  bV 
several  magistrates ;  concerning  whom  it  may  be  observed  in  generaf, 
that,  for  the  prevention  of  fraud  and  deceit,  a  law  was  enacted  that 
no  man  should  serve  the  same  magistrate  in  the  capacity  of  a  notary 
mor^  than  once.  Besides  these  were  other  ypa/i|iarecf,  notaries,  to 
whom  was  committed  the  custody  of  the  laws  and  public  records, 
which  they  were  to  transcribe  and  repeat  to  the  people  and  senate, 
when  they  should  be  required.  They  were  three  in  number,  of  whom 
one,  chosen  by  the  popular  assembly,  recited  before  the  people  or 
senate ;  and  two  were  appointed  by  the  senate,  one  of  whom  was 
keeper  of  the  laws,  the  other  of  the  rest  of  the  public  records.'  It 
was  customary  for  every  Prytanea  to  appoint  a  notary,  who  resigned 
his  office  at  the  end  of  thirty  days,  when  he  underwent  the  usual  cv- 
dvrrif  examination.'  At  Syracuse  this  office  was  esteemed  very 
honorable  ;  but  at  Athens  it  was  considered  evreX^r  vKtipeaia^  a  mean 
employment,"  and  was  executed  only  by  those  called  hrnioaun^  who 
were  generally  slaves  that  had  learned  to  read  and  write,  in  order  that 
they  might  become  more  serviceable  to  their  masters." 


CHAP.  XI. 

The  Council  of  the  Amphiciyons, 

The  council  of  the  Aropbictyons  is  commonly  thought  to  have  been 
instituted  by  Amphictyon,  the  son  of  Deucalion,  and  to  have  received 
Its  name  from  him  f  but  some  say  that  it  was  founded  by  Acrisius, 
king  of  the  Argives,  who  enacted  laws  by  which  it  was  regulated  ;'  and 
if  this  latter  opinion  be  adopted,  the  name  must  be  derived  from  *A/«- 
^trr/oves,  because  the  iobabitants  of  the  surrounding  countries  met  in 
that  council.^  i 

The  place  in  which  the  council  assembled  was  called  Thermopyle^ 
and  sometimes  Pyl^e,  because  it  was  a  narrow  passage,  and  a  gate  or 
inlet  into  the  country.  Hence  these  counsellors  were  sometimes  deno^ 
minated  ^i/Xi^yopai,  and  the  council  was  called  irvKaia  ;'  but  some  saj 
that  they  obtained  this  name  from  Pylades,  the  son  of  Orestes,  who, 

**  EustathiuB  in  Iliad.  A'.  ^  Theoporop.  apud  Harpocral.  in  *A/a- 

'  Pollux  lib.  viii.  ^tirr.    Pausan.  lib.  x.  cap.  8. 

'  Lyaias  in  Nicomachum.  •*  Strabo  Geograph.  lib.  ix. 

*  labanius  Argumento  Orat.  Demoitb.  y  Suidas. 

de  Fals^  Legat.  '  Herodot.    Ilesychiui ;  Suidas  ;  liar- 

*  UlpianuB  in  Olynthiac.  B'.  pocration ;  Strabo  \  rauMUiias  Achsids. 
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hftviof^  assisted  in  tke  murder  of  ClyUeanestni,  was  the  first  person 
»frai|^ied  io  this  court.  Sometimes  they  met  at  Delpbi»  where  they 
were  entrusted  with  the  care  of  the  temple  of  Apollo,  and  superin* 
tended  the  Pythiao  games,  which  were  celebrated  at  that  place.* 
The  situation  of  Delphi,  which  was  in  the  centre  of  Greece,  rendered 
it  convenient  for  the  meeting  of  this  assembly.  It  appears,  indeed, 
that  the  Amphictyonic  council  was  held  in  the  spring  at  Delphi,  and 
in  antnmn  at  tite  town  of  Anthela,  which  was  distant  a  few  aladia 
froai  the  straits  of  Thermopylae.*  These  two  were  the  only  appoiuted 
■eetiafi^,  nnlcM  some  extraordinary  occurrence  required  tiiem  to 
asseable  at  another  time. 

Whoever  instituted  this  council,  certain  it  is,  that  in  the  most  re- 
mote periods  twelve  nations  in  llie  north  of  Greece  formed  a  confe- 
demtioo  to  prevent  the  evils  atteiid»iit  on  war.  These  nations  are  said 
tofanve  been  the  Thessalians,  the  Bieotians,  the  Dorians,  the  lonians,  the 
Perrfambiaos,  the  Magnesians,  the  Locrians,  the  GBteaiis,  the  Phthians» 
the  fiialians,  the  Pliocians,  and  the  Dolopians;'  but  ancient  authors 
differ  respecting  the  states  which  sent  deputies  to  this  council.  Cach 
if  the  twelve  nations  had  two  suffrages  in  the  persons  of  its  deputiea, 
and  engaged  to  carry  into  eiecution  the  decrees  of  this  august  tribunal. 

The  league  was  ratified  by  the  following  oath  :  **  We  swear  never 
to  destrov  any  Amphictyonic  town,  nor  ever  to  divert,  either  in  fieare 
or  war,  the  springs  or  streams  necessary  to  supply  its  wants.  If  any 
power  aliall  dare  to  attempt  it,  we  will  march  against  that  power  and 
destroy  its  cities.  Should  impious  men  seize  on  the  offerini^  in  the 
ttnple  of  Apollo  at  Delplii,  we  swear  to  employ  our  feet,  onr  arnis^ 
oar  voices,  and  all  our  powers,  against  thera  and  their  accomplices.*'^ 

The  jorisdiction  of  this  tribunal  extended  with  the  nations  which 
left  the  northern  parts  of  Greece,  and  which,  remaining  united  to  the 
Ampbictyooie  league,  carried  with  them  to  their  adopted  countries 
theright  of  attending  and  voting  at  these  assemblies.  This  was  the 
case  with  the  Lacedsemoninns,  who  anciently  inhabited  Thessaly, 
and  who,  when  they  settled  in  PelofMinnesus,  retained  one  of  the  two 
snffirages  to  which  the  Dorians,  of  whom  tliey  formed  a  part,  were 
origiaaliy  entitled.  In  like  manner,  the  double  suffrage  granted  to 
the  lonians  was,  in  process  of  time,  divided  between  the  Athenians 
aad  the  Ionian  colonies  of  Asia  Minor/  But  though  the  number  of 
votes  at  this  council  never  exceeded  twenty-four,  the  number  of  de- 
pntics  was  not  limited ;  and  the  Athenians  had  sometimes  three  or 
fe«r/ 

The  Amphictyonic  council  attracted  a  numerous  concourse  of  spec* 
trtors,  and  opened  by  sacrifices  offered  up  for  the  tranquillity  and 
prosperity  of  Greece.  Besides  the  objects  specified  in  the  oath,  the 
Mseasbly  decided  all  differences  between  cities  which  claimed  the 
fight  of  presiding  at  the  sacrifices  offered  by  several  cities  in  con* 
jonction,'  or  which,  after  a  battle  gained,  attempted  to  appropriate 


Phodds.    et    Achaicis,        *  Idem  ibid. 

'  Id.  ibid. 
*  Herodot.  lib.  r'li,  cap.  SOO.    Suiibo,        /  Id.  in  CteBipboB. 
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exctuiively  to  themBelvei  honon  that  belonged  to  all.''  Olber  causei, 
cWil  as  well  as  crimtDal,  were  brnught  before  this  Iribunal,  but  more 
especiall^r  such  offences  as  openly  violnted  the  law  of  nations.'  Con- 
tests between  states  were  always  considered  proper  objects  of  its  ju' 
lisdiction,  but  the  superintendence  of  the  religion  of  the  Greeks  was 
more  particularly  its  office.  The  question  was  discussed  by  tbe  de- 
puties of  tbe  contendJQg  parties,  and  decided  by  tbe  majority  of 
voices.  A  tine  wasimposed  on  the  offending  nations  or  cities,  which, 
if  not  paid  widiin  a  staled  time,  was  followed  by  a  second  sentence, 
by  which  it  was  doubled.*  If  those  against  whom  it  was  awarded 
still  continued  refractory,  tbe  assembly  might  call  for  assistance  to 
support  its  decree,  and  arm  against  them  the  whole  Amphictyonic 
body,  consisting  of  a  great  part  of  Greece.  It  might  also  exclude 
tbeni  from  tbe  Amphictyonic  league,  or  common  union  of  the  temple.' 

Powerful  nations,  however,  did  not  always  submit  to  its  decrees. 
Of  this  we  have  an  instance  in  the  conduct  of  the  Lacedxmoiiians, 
who  having,  in  a  time  of  profound  peace,  takeu  possession  of  tbe 
citadel  of  Thebes,  ibe  magistrates  of  that  city  summoned  tbem  be- 
fore the  Amphictyonic  council.  The  LacedKmoniaos  were  first 
sentenced  to  pay  tive  hundred  talents,  and  afterwards  a  thousaad, 
which  they  refused,  alleging  that  the  decision  was  unjust." 

Thejuilgments  pronounced  against  nations  that  profaned  the  leoi- 
ple  of  Delphi  were  more  tremendous.  Tbeir  soldiers  marched  with 
the  more  repugnance  on  such  an  enterprise,  as  they  were  punished 
with  death,  and  deprived  of  sepulture  when  taken  inarms;*  while 
those  called  on  by  the  council  to  avenge  the  profanation  of  the  altars 
were  the  more  willijig  to  obey,  since  every  man  who  favored  or  tole- 
rated the  act  was  deemed  a  sharer  in  the  impiety.  On  these  occa- 
sions tbe  guilty  people,  besides  the  anathemas  thundered  out  against 
tbem,  had  to  dread  the  policy  of  the  neighbouring  princes,  who  fre- 
quently found  the  means  of  gratifying  iheir  own  ambition  by  espous- 
ing Ibe  cause  of  the  gods.  In  the  reign  of  Philip,  king  of  Macedon, 
and  father  of  Alexander  the  Great,  the  Amphictyonic  council  de- 
clared war  against  tbe  Phocians,  who  had  plundered  the  temple  at 
Delphi.  This  war  was  maintained  for  ten  years  by  all  tbe  Grecian 
states.  The  Phocians,  with  the  Laced aemoniaos  their  allies,  were  de- 
prived of  the  honourof  sitting  in  this  assembly  :  and  Iheir  place  wu 
supplied  by  the  Macedonians,  who  were  admitted  into  the  council  on 
account  of  their  services  during  the  war ;  but  about  sixty-eight  yean 
afterwards,  when  the  Gauln,  under  the  command  of  Brennus,  invaded 
Greece  and  despoiled  the  temple  at  Delphi,  the  Phocians  behaved 
with  so  much  spirit  that  Ibey  were  reinstated  in  all  their  former  pri< 

Some  authors  say  that  this  council  was  dissolved  in  the  reign  of 
Augustus  •/  but  others  assure  us  that  it  still  existed   in  the  reign  of 

*  DemoMhen.  in  Neer.  Cicero  dc  In- 
Tsnt.  lib.  ii.  np.  S8. 

'  PluLioCimoDe. 

*  Cidilonis  Skulai  lib,  iii. 
'  Platmb.  in  ThnaiaWcIc ;  Pinmuu 
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Aatooinos  Piof ,  when  the  Dumber  of  the  AnphictjfODt  was  iacreaaed 
to  thirtj.^ 

Of  dispute!  between  private  penous  this  assembly  took  do  cogui- 
saD<re.  Before  the  members  eDgaged  in  busiDess^  they  sacrificed  ao 
«x,  cat  into  small  pieces,  to  the  DelphiaD  Apollo,  intimating  thai 
eoocord  and  unanimity  prevailed  in  the  several  cities  which  they  rt* 
pceseDlcd.  Their  prooeedinga  were  generally  conducted  with  prudence 
and  dignity ;  and  their  decrees  were  deemed  sacred  aDd  ioviolable. 


CHAP.  XII. 
Tilf  Pni/te  A$$emhliei. 

"EarX^^a  was  an  assembly  oi  the  people  convened  according  to  law, 
fcr  the  purpose  oi  consulting  on  the  interests  of  the  commonwealth. 
It  cooaistecl  of  all  such  as  were  freemen  of  Athens,  of  what  deicrip* 
tioD  soever ;  but  persons  who  had  been  punished  with  &rc/i/a,  infamy, 
ahves^  foreigners,  women,  and  children,  were  excluded.  In  the  reign 
of  Cecrops,  women  are  said  to  have  been  allowed  to  vote  in  the  po* 
pniar  assembly  ;  and  Minerva,  contending  with  Neptune  for  the  pro- 
tectorship of  Athens,  is  reported  to  have  gained  the  victory  by  means 
of  the  women,  whose  votes  were  more  numerous  than  those  of  the 


The  "EcKXfff/a  was  of  two  sorts,  one  of  which  was  called  cvp/a,  and 
the  other  rvycXiyros. 

Kypiai  were  so  deoominated  kwo  rov  Kvptlp  ra  il^nfifffiara,  because 
n  them  the  people  ratified  and  confirmed  the  decrees  of  the  senate ; 
or  rather  because  they. were  held' on  iifiipai  n^iac,  or  wpieftirat  ca) 
vo^fioc,  days  appointed  by  law/ 

Tliey  were  held  four  times  in  thirty -five  days,  which  was  the  time 
that  each  wpvrartia,  or  company  of  prytanes,  presided  in  the  senate. 
The  first  assembly  was  employed  in  approving  or  rejecting  msgis- 
tratcs ;  in  hearing  actions  called  el^oyycXiai,  and  proposals  concern- 
ing the  public  good  ;  and  in  reviewing  the  catalogue  of  such  posses- 
siooa  as  were  confiscated  to  the  service  of  the  commonwealth.  The 
iecood  made  provisions  for  the  community,  and  for  individuals  ;  and 
every  anm  was  allowed  to  prefer  any  petition,  or  to  speak  his  opinion 
cooceming  either  of  them.  The  third  was  employed  in  receiving 
heralds  and  ambassadors  who  have  first  given  an  account  of  their 
/or  presented  their  credentials  to  the  senate."  The  fourth 
wholly  devoted  to  religion,  and  to  matters  relating  to  divine  wor- 
sfaipy  such  as  festivals,  sacrifices,'  Ac ;  and  at  this  assembly,  the 
prytanes,  who  were  obliged  Ovccv  h:affTor€  coty||,  to  offer  sacrifices 
every  day  for  the  public  safety,  acquainted  the  people  with  the  succcm 
«f  their  oblations.*    The  first  assembly  was  held  on  the  eleventh  day 

t  Paoflmiu  PhodcU.  d«  Falsa  Legat. 

*  Varro  apnd  Sanctum  AugnttiDom  de  "  Pollux  lib.  viii.  cap.  0.  Mg.  M. 

Cmtatc  Dei  lib.  zvii.  cap.  9.  *  Id.  lib.  Tiii.  cap.  8. 

'  Soidas ;  Ariatopban.  Scbol.  in  Acbarn.  *  DaoMMtb,  Ptoobbi.  OS. 
'  .llacbifies  dc  Falaa  Legat.    I>emostb. 
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of  llie  prytanea  ;  the  aecond,  on  the  twentieth  ;  the  third,  on  the 
thirtielli;  and  the  fourth,  on  tlie  ihirty-lbird.  Some  reckon  b^  the 
niootb,  am)  sny  that  they  had  three  assemhliei  every  monih,  on  the 
first,  tenlli,  and  lliirlielh  day ;  or  »n  tht- tenlh,  twentieth,  and  thir- 
tieth.' The  fi>riner  compulalion,  bone*er,  srrms  more  a|,'reeable  to 
the  custom  of  the  ancient  Atlieniaas,  who,  according  to  the  number 
of  their  tribes,  had  ten  rpimtrtiai,  each  of  whom  ruled  tUirly-five 
days,  (luring  which  were  four  assemblies;  but  afterwards,  the  num- 
ber of  tribes  being  increased  to  twelve,  the  Trpvrarclai  were  bUu  in- 
creased to  the  same  number,  atttl  each  of  them  ruled  a  mouth  ;  and 
at  this  perio<t,  it  is  probable  tbiit  the  latter  computation  took  place. 
These  were  the  ordinary  aaaeioblies  in  which  the  people  voluntarily 

ZuycXqrci  iKxXrialai  Were  the  extraordinary  assemblies,  and  were  so 
denominated  airo  roi  avytaXely,  became  llie  people  were  called  or 
summoned  together;  whilst  iti  the  tvplai,  they  met  of  Iheir  own  ac- 
cord, without  receiving  any  notice  from  the  magistrates.'  These  extra- 
ordinary assemblies  were  held  when  the  state  waj  menaced  with  ap- 
proaching danger.*  The  persons,  who  in  the  name  and  with  the  per- 
mission of  the  senate  summoned  the  people,  were  usually  the  arpa.- 
Tityoi,  the  iroXi/iapx'".  Of  the  tiipvkft ;  because  these  extraordinary  ■$- 
semhtiea  were  commonly  occasioned  by  some  sudden,  unexpected, 
and  dangerous  war  1*  but  sometimes  the  prytanes  convened  the  as- 
sembly by  order  of  the  senate,  when  any  civil  alTairs,  in  which  the 
oTpaTiiyoi  were  not  concerned,  required  a  more  ready  dispatch  than 
they  could  receive  in  the  xupiai.  The  niipv^  crier,  seems  to  have  sum- 
moned the  people  at  least  twice,  as  it  is  said  to  be  time  to  attend  the 
Hsaembly  because  the  crier  had  called  twice.' 

KaT€KK\r}aiat/  naracX i/rTEd,'  or  ruraiiXi|o-(<i/were  assemblies  held  on 
very  impoitani  affairs,  to  which  were  summoned  not  only  the  citizens 
who  resided  in  Athens,  but  all  the  inhabitauls  of  Attica,  or  those  who 
were  in  the  ships  at  harbour. 

The  places  where  the  ixuXjiaiai  were  held  were  the  following: — 

1-  'Ayopa,  the  market-place,  in  which  not  only  the  Athenians,  bul 
the  Greeks  in  general,  had  their  public  meetings,  because  it  was  com- 
monly large  and  capacious  ;  and  hence  the  assemblies  themselves  were 
deooniiualed  ayopai,  and  to  make  a  speech  wms  termed  ayoptieiv.' 

S.  Ilruf,  which  was  a  place  near  the  cila<lcl,*  and  which  was  so 
deilomiilBted  iia  to  TervrviiaOai  rolt  \iduit,  Tj  biii  to  TCvUKVuntfai  fy  ab- 
T^  roui /^uXevrdi,  because  it  was  tilled  with  stones,  or  seats  placed 
close  to  each  other,  or  because  it  was  crowded  with  men  in  the  as- 
semblies ;  hence  T>^i>'irqc  signifies  in  the  cnniic  writers  the  thronging 
and  pressing  of  a  multitude.'   It  was  chiefly  remarkable  fur  the  uean- 
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sets  of  its  buildings  and  funiture,  which  in  ^ge%  that  affected  gaiety 
and  splendor  rendered  it  a  monument  of  ancient  Biroplicity/ 

3.  The  theatre  of  Bacchus,  which  in  the  latter  periods  of  the  re- 
pahlic  was  the  usual  place  of  holding  the  assemblies ;'  but  the  Fnya 
was  not  even  in  those  times  wholly  deserted,  it  Iteing  illegal  to  decree 
anj  man  a  crown,  or  to  elect  the  ^pariiyof,"*  or  other  magistrates,  ia 
an  J  other  place.* 

These  were  the  places  fur  holding  the  stated  auemblies.  The  ex* 
traordinary  assemblies  were  not  confined  to  any  particular  place ;  but 
they  were  sometimes  held  in  the  Pirseeus,  where  was  a  forum  called 
'iTwobafuia  ^yopa,  in  the  Munychia,  or  in  any  other  place  sufficiently 
capacious  for  containing  the  people. 

The  magistrates  who  had  the  care  and  management  of  these  assem- 
Uiea  were  the  Tpvrartts,  JTc(rrari|f,  and  vp6€bpoi/ 

The  wpm'areu,  prytanes,  sometimes  convened  the  people,  and 
alwmja  before  the  meeting  hung  up  in  some  conspicuous  place  of  ge- 
neral resort  a  wpoypafifia,  which  gave  an  account  of  the  matters  to  be 
debated  in  the  assembly,  in  order  that  every  one  might  have  time  to 
consider  the  subjects  before  he  delivered  his  opinion/ 

lip^^t  were  so  denominated  from  the  front  seats  which  they  oc- 
copied  in  tlie  assemblies.  Whilst  the  tribes  of  Athens  did  not  exceed 
ten,  the  wp6€hpoi  were  nine  in  number,  and  were  appointed  by  lots 
from  the  nine  tribes,  which  at  that  time  were  exempted  from  being 
vpvr^reu.  Tlieif  business  consisted  in  proposing  to  the  people  the 
subjects  on  which  they  were  to  deliberate  and  decide;^  ^nd  the  office 
of  the  wp6ehpoi  commenced  and  expired  with  the  meeting.  In  order 
to  preserve  the  laws  and  commonwealth  from  the  attempts  of  ambi* 
tioas  and  designing  men,  it  was  customary  for  the  ro/io^vXaccf,  in  all 
aasenblies,  trvyKaOtSeiv  roit  wpoihpoit,  (vta  hioKttXvoyrat  ^i)(tipororeir 
i^m  fti^  avfifipei,  to  sit  with  the  proedri,  and  to  prevent  the  people 
from  decreeing  any  thing  contrary  to  the  public  interest.'  It  was  also 
caacted,  that  in  every  assembly  one  of  the  tribes  should  be  appointed 
by  lots,  wfmtipvtiy^  to  preside  at  the  suggestum,  and  defend  the  coro- 
■onwealth'  by  preventing  the  orators  and  others  from  prouoMng  any 
thing  inconsistent  with  the  received  laws,  or  destructive  ot  the  peace 
and  wel£ire  of  the  city. 

'Evi^ronif,  the  president  of  the  assembly,  was  chosen  by  lots  from 
the  wpothpot :  the  chief  part  of  his  office  consisted  in  granting  the 
people  liberty  to  vote,  which  they  were  not  permitted  to  do  t3l  he 
had  given  the  signal.' 

If  the  people  were  remiss  in  attending  the  assemblies,  the  magis- 
trates endeavoured  to  compel  tliem  by  shutting  up  all  the  gates  except 
that  through  which  they  had  to  pass  to  the  meeting ;  and  by  taking 
care  that  all  commodities  were  removed  from  the  markets,  that  there 

^  Pollax  lib.  Till.  cap.  8.  ^  Pollui  lib.  viK.  ctp.  8. 

'  Tbacjd.  lib.  riii.  cap.  93.  Pollux  lib.  «  Ulpianus  in  Tiroocrat. 

▼iiLcap.  10.  Heg.  133.    Demostb.  in  Mid.  *"  Pollux  lib.  Tiii.  cap.  0. 
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might  be  nothiD);  to  obstruct  or  divert  their  atiendaoce.  If  ihese  ea- 
deavoiirs  were  no!  sufficient,  the  Xoyiorai  (whose  bttiioess  this  was) 
took  a  cord  dyeii  with  vermilion,  with  which  ihey  sent  into  the  mar- 
ket two  of  the  ro£tiru(,  who,  extending  it  through  the  forum,  marked 
all  those  who  appeared  there  ;  and  un  thusi;  who  were  thus  mmked 
s  fine  was  imposed: 

OI  S*  iy  i7<)pf  Ail\dviti.  kSkb  kuI  tira 
T4  a%<>irlor  tfnOyiiuai  tI  fitluKti/niror.'' 
The;  in  thR  roiuni  c)int,  ind  ap  nnd  rfown 
Scamper  t'  »?oid  tiie  cord  Termilioa-dy'd. 

To  encourage  the  people  to  frequent  llie  aaaeinblies,  it  was  decreed 
that  ati  obolus  aliould  be  |iaid  from  lite  Ireasurj'  to  every  one  who 
allended  the  place  of  meeting  at  an  early  hour.  This  waH  afterwards 
increased  lo  three  oboli ;  and  the  expeclalion  of  this  reward  induced 
tuan^  of  the  poorer  cilixeiis  lo  atleud,  who  would  otherwise  have  ab- 
RCDted  themselves.  Hence  the  poet,  speaking  of  Plutus  the  god  of 
money,  observes,    - 

Is  uoi  ihe  aaseniblj^  (tpqupnicU  for  Lie  bbUc  ? 

Those  who  came  late  to  the  assembly  received  nothing,  as  appears 
from  Ike  lines  of  the  same  author  : 

BAE.  Tpii^^ov  Svr"  fto3«;  XP.  Z\-jift^\af 
'k\X'  BoTtfMi  tvr  ^\9ay.  Stirr'  alaxiroiim. 
Mi  tIv  AC,  Qitii'  iXJuit  f)  Tfrr  HuAoiiov."' 

As  there  way  no  punishment  for  absence,  it  unavoidably  happened 
that  poor  persons  attended  in  greater  numbers  than  the  rich  ;  a  cir- 
cumstance very  consonant  to  the  spirit  of  democracies.' 

If  boisterous  and  tempestuous  weather,  or  a  sudden  storm  which 
they  called  bioarificia,'  arose,  an  earthqnake  happened,  or  any  inauspi- 
cious omen  appeared,  the  assembly  was  immediately  adjourned;  but 
if  things  continued  in  their  usual  course,  the  business  of  the  meeting 
proceeded  in  the  following  manner:— 

The  place  appointed  for  meeting  was  puriHed  by  killing  young 
pigs,  which,  aa  usual  in  such  lustrations,  were  curried  round  tlie  ut- 
most bounds  of  it;  and  on  the  outside  of  the  place  no  one  was  per- 
milted  to  stand,  because  it  had  not  been  cleansed  by  the  blood  of 
victims,  and  was  therefore  accounted  profane  and  unholy,  and  unfit 
for  the  transacting  of  business  which  so  oearlv  concerned  the  welfare 
and  safety  of  the  stale.  Hence  the  public  crier  exhorted  the  people 
to  stand  on  the  inside  of  the  xaBapfia,  which  waf  the  name  given  lo 
sacrifices  at  expiations: 

nipiff.  Sis  &p  ^pt^i  ifrt  TaD  KoBAptiaros.' 

Go  v-jihin.  thKt  of  (lie  deaming  ye  maj  parUke. 

The  person  who  ofjiciated  in  the  lustration  was  denominated  cadapr^i, 

•  Aiislopluui.  in  Acbun.etScliol.  ibid.    pub.  lib.  it.  cap.  13. 

■  Ariiloptanc*  Flut.  art.  i.  acetu  1.  '  Ariitopbu.    Scbol.    iu  CoadoBalri- 
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w^ptmria^XP^,  from  99pl9na  (aootber  oame  for  aMpfiara'^  and  i^ri- 

The  expiatory  aacrifices  being  ended,  the  cifp«£,  public  crier,  arose 
sad  repeated  a  aoleniD  prayer  for  the  prosperity  of  the  cofumoDwealth, 
aad  for  the  good  success  of  their  counsels  and  undertakings/  This 
prayer  was  followed  by  dreadful  imprecations  against  those  who 
ihottki  attempt  any  thing  in  that  assembly  to  the  prejudice  of  the 
eooinioawealth,  and  with  wishes  that  he  and  his  family  might  becoaM 
imiarkable  examf^  of  the  divine  vengeance/ 

Silence  being  next  enjoined/  the  c^^*^  public  crier,  at  the  com- 
aand  of  the  wptkipot,  read  with  a  loud  voice  the  vpo^Xcviia,  or  de- 
cree of  the  senate,  on  which  the  assembly  waa  met  to  deliberate/ 
The  djpK  tb«B  prodaimed,  T/s  Ayopcvccr  fiovX^rai  r9f¥  Mp  rt»r4w»f 
Ini7cy0v^rwr;  Who  above  Jifiy  yemri  of  age  wUi  ipemk  f  Thf  o\6  mttm 
then  began  the  debate ;  for  in  the  ancient  periods  of  the  republic,  it 
waa  necessary  to  have  passed  the  age  of  fiAy  to  be  permitted  to  apeak 
first  on  any  anbject  under  deliberation ;  but  this  regulation  in  time 
hecaHM  neglected.'  The  c^pv^  again  procUuroed,  Aiy€irrmr*A&tfralttw 
T9P  fi€mk6fi€vow  tSs  ifyoTi^  That  every  AihemUm  wkom  the  Uw$  oiiowed 
migki  then  epeak^  For  as  it  was  deem^  unreasonable  that  any  man, 
vhooe  age  was  not  under  thirty  years,  should  be  prevented  from  de« 
bating  cmi  the  public  good ;  so  it  was  thought  unbecoming  in  young 
a^n  to  give  their  opinions  before  they  had  first  heard  the  sentimenta 
of  those  whose  age  and  experience  rendered  them  more  able  to  decide. 

From  the  moment,  therefore,  that  the  c4pv(  had  made  the  second 
proclamation,  every  man  present,  who  was  not  under  thirty  years  of 
a^e,  might  give  his  opinion  on  the  subject  under  consideration,  pro- 
vided be  had  not  been  guilty  of  impiety,  cowardice,  or  any  heinoos 
crime,  or  was  in  debt  to  the  state.'  Few,  however,  in  the  lattei'  pe- 
riods of  the  republic  availed  themselves  of  the  privilege  to  ascend  the 
nstmm  except  the  state  orators,  who  were  ten  citisens  distinguished 
1^  their  abilities,  and  especially  employed  to  defend  the  interests  of 
their  country  in  the  assemblies  of  the  senate  and  the  people.^  When 
any  one  was  considered  by  the  wpvr&ytis  as  an  improper  person  to 
speak  to  the  people,  he  was  enjoined  silence : 

JAfA9  0iBtt9,mAKdOm^tomwyi^d.i 
Go  joo  and  tit  down,  for  yon  are  nobodj. 

tf  he  refused  to  obey  the  prytanea,  he  was  dragged  from  the  snggea- 
tam  by  the  ro{i$rai,  lictors."* 

When  the  question  had  been  sufficiently  discussed,  the  ri||M(,  by 
command  of  the  hrtor&nft,  or,  as  some  say,  of  the  vpdcipoi,  cfiUed  for 

*  AriMophan.  Scbol.  in  Acbam.  et  Con*  *  Aiittophan.  Acham.  Demoatb.  el 
dautr.  See.  Snidar;  Uarpocratton ;  .£ichm.  in  Cleaiph.  Pollnz  lib.  viiL  cap. 
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1  a  deciaioD  of  the  people,  ncid  asked,  "  Whether  they  tfould  consent  (u 

j  the  decree  which  had   been  proposed   to  tliem  1"     Tiiey  were  Hun 

L  allowed  to  give  their  votes,  aiid  to  confirm  or  reject  it,  which  was 

I  called  iiri\l/ii<plietr  to  ^//ipiafia,  or  hibirai  hia-j^tipoiovlar  ry  hiiiif. 

I  The  manner  of  giving  Ibeir  suttragea  was  by  hukiing  np  their  hands, 

I  which  was  called  ytiporovla;  and  hence  jfciporofEif  signified  to  urdain 

■  or   establish   any  dvctee,   and   airof(_eiporovtiv  to  disannul   or  reject   it 

I  by  suffrage.     This  was  the  common  method  of  voting;  but  in  some 

I  cases,  and  particularly  when  magiElrales  were  deprived  of  their  offices 

I  on  account  of  raal-admini^tralion,  the  suffrages  were  given  in  private, 

I  lest  the  power  and  influence  of  the  persons  accused  should  impose 

any  restraint  on  the  people,  or  cause  them  to  act  contrary  to  their 
I  opinion  and  inclination.     The  manner  of  voting  privately  was  by 

casting  i^ij^ui,  pebbles,  Into  inSouc,  vciseis,  which  the  vpvravtit  were 
obliged  to  place  in  the  assembly  for  that  purpose.     Before  the  uie  of 

I  pebbles  they  voted  with  run/ioi,  beans." 

As  soon  as  the  people  had  finished  voting,  the  rpotipoi  carefully  ex- 
amined the  nuniber  of  the  sutFrages,  and  pronounced  the  ij.i^iir/ia, 
decree,  ratified  or  rejected,  according  to  the  voles  given.     It  is  ob- 
.  aervable  that  it  was  unlawful  for  the  Trpur^veu  to  propose  any  subject 

twice  ill  the  same  assembly.'     The  business  being  ended,  the  rpurA- 
V€u  dismissed  the  aasemhly  : 

Ol  fip  iri>tiTiriii  XioiMi  r^v  imAritlaw^ 
Foi  llie  prytancB  dissolve  th«  uaembly. 
The  meeting  then  broke  up  with  the  same  noise  and  luoiult  as  bad 
prevailed  through  the  whole  course  of  the  deliberations. ' 

On  certain  occasions,  when  the  popular  leaders  had  reason  to  dread 
^^^^  the  in6uence  of  powerful  men,  they  had  recourse  to  a  method  prac- 
^^^^^  tisfd  in  other  cities  of  (ireece.'  They  proposed  to  vole  by  tribes,' 
^^^^1  the  vole  of  each  tribe  being  always  in  the  power  of  the  poorer  citizens, 
^^^B  who  were  more  numerous  than  the  rich,  it  is  generally  itiougbl  that 
^^^^  the  too  great  influence  of  the  orators  was  the  greatest  defect  in  the 
F  Athenian  government :  they  subdued  the  mind,  chained  the  will,  and 

determined  the  opinions  of  the  multitude. 

By  the  various  modes  which  they  praciised,  however,  the  supreme 
authority,  which  resided  essentially  in  the  people,  manifested  its  plea- 
sure. It  was  liie  people  who  deci^Ied  on  peace  or  war,'  who  received 
ambassador!),  who  conlirmed  or  abrogated  laws,  who  nominated  10 
almost  every  olHcr,  imposed  taxes,  granted  the  privileges  of  a  citi- 
I  leo  to  foreigners,  and  decreed  rewards  to  those  who  had  rendered 

I  aervicei  to  their  country." 

r                             <•  Suidu.  '  vEnoa  Poliorc.  CommrQl,  cap,  II. 

f                           •  Nicii  Ortt.  up,  TImcjd.  lib.  ri.  •  Xenoph.  Hist.  Gnec.  lib.  i. 

I                            '  Ariilopli.  Achun.  '  Thucyd.  lib,  i.  ap.  139.    OoiDoitti. 

t  AriMopb.  CanciUDBa.  FliLo  de  Bep.  el  A  Bchin.  de  FiJu  txg«I. 

lib.  vL  ■  Dcmoitb.    Xbucjd.    Xenopb.  &<-. 
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CHAP.  XIII. 

The  Senate  of  Five  Hundred, 

Bt  the  constitution  of  Solon,  the  whole  power  and  management  of 
afiairs  were  Tested  in  the  people  ;  but  a*t  it  was  dangerous  that  mat- 
ters of  the  greatest  importance  should  be  at  the  disposal  of  a  giddy 
md  unthinking  multitude,  who  might  be  persuaded  by  eloquent  de- 
noigogues  to  enact  laws  contrary  to  their  own  interests  and  those  of 
the  commonwealth,  that  prudent  legislator  judged  it  necessary  for  the 
prrtenration  of  the  state,  to  institute  a  great  council  consisting  only  of 
Bien  of  tlie  best  credit  and  reputation  in  the  city.  To  thia  council  it 
beloi^d  to  inspect  all  matters  before  they  were  proposed  to  the  peo- 
ple, and  to  permit  no  subject  to  be  brought  before  the  general  assem- 
bly till  it  bad  been  carefully  examined,  and  had  receired  their  appro- 
bation.' 

'H  /SovXjf  4  T&^  rerraKovity,  the  senate  of  five  hundred,  at  its  first 
ioalitution  consisted  only  of  four  hundred  senators,  of  whom  one 
kondred  were  appointed  from  each  tribe  ;  for  in  the  time  of  Solon 
the  tribes  were  only  four  in  number."  They  were  elected  by  lots,  in 
drawing  which  they  used  beans ;  and  hence  the  senators  were  some- 
times denominated  IhvXtvrai  Airo  rva/uov,  and  the  senate  was  called 
^<nrXj|  dxo  Kvdfiov/  The  manner  of  their  election  was  as  follows :— on 
a  certain  day,  before  the  commencement  of  the  month  '£«raro/i/?oiMK, 
tbe  president  of  every  tribe  presented  the  names  of  all  persons  within 
Ilia  district,  who  were  eligible  to  this  dignity,  who  wished  to  offer 
tbemaeUes  candidates  for  this  office,  and  who  had  attained  at  least 
tbe  age  of  thirty  years.^  Their  names  were  then  engraven  on  tables 
of  brats,  which  were  called  iriKaicca,'  and  cast  into  a  vessel  prepared 
lor  that  purpose.  Into  another  vessel  was  put  the  Hame  numt>er  of 
beans,  of  which  one  hundred  were  white,  and  the  rest  black.  The 
aamet  of  tbe  candidates  and  the  beans  were  drawn  singly  ;  and  those 
whose  names  were  drawn  out  with  tbe  white  beans  were  admitted 
into  the  senate.* 

About  eighty-six  years  after  the  establishment  of  the  constitution 
by  Solon,  the  number  of  tribes  being  increased  by  Clistbenes  from 
^r  to  ten,  the  senate  received  an  addition  of  one  hundred  members ; 
and  firom  that  tim^  the  senate  was  properly  called  ftovXii  rvr  verra- 


Afterwards,  two  new  tribes  being  added  to  the  former,  in  honor  of 
Aatigonosand  bis  son  Demetrius,  from  whom  they  were  denominated, 
tbe  number  of  senators  was  again  augmented  by  one  hundred  members 
more  -*  and  in  both  these  alterations  it  wai  ordered  that  from  every 
tribe  fifty  persons  should  be  elected  into  the  senate.  The  manner  of 
election  continued  the  same,  except  that,  instead  of  one  huudred,  fifty 
white  beans  were  drawn  by  acli  tribe  according  to  the  number  of 

■  Platarch.  in  Solon.  '  Harpocration. 

"  Idem  ilud.  "  Sigoniun  et  Emmiui  de  Rep.  Athen. 

'  TJiucjd.  *  Stcpbin.  Byt*nU  de  Urbb.  et  Pupulii. 
'  Xenopli.  Memor.  Jib.  i. 
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senators.  Tu  these  fifly  a  similar  number  of  subsidiaries  was  adiled, 
to  supply  llie  places  wliicli  became  vacant  by  tbc  dealli  or  irregular 
conduct  of  any  of  the  acliug  deputies/  Tlie  subsiiiute^,  who  wfre 
denominated  iTri\a\6vTts,  were  also  chosen  by  luts.* 

Ader  tbe  election  of  senators,  officers,  who  were  caWed  irjivruftii, 
were  appointed  by  lot  to  preside  in  the  senate.'  The  manner  of  their 
election  was  as  fullows :— the  names  of  the  Iribes  and  nine  black  beans 
being  cast  into  onu  vessel,  and  a  while  bean  inio  another,  the  tribe 
which  was  drawn  with  the  white  bean  presided  tir^l,  and  the  rest 
according  to  ihc  order  in  which  tliey  were  taken  out  of  the  vessel. 
Every  tribe  presided  iu  its  turn  ;  and  therefore,  agreeably  to  the  num- 
ber of  tribes,  the  Attic  year  was  divided  into  ten  pans,  each  of  whicli 
consisted  of  thirty-live  days.  The  lir^t  four  tribes,  however,  were  al- 
lowed thirty-si\  days,  and  the  rest  thirty-five/ iu  order  that  the  lunar 
year  might  be  rendered  complete,  which,  according  to  the  cumpuU- 
lion  of  (he  Greeks,  consisted  of  three  hundred  and  fifty-four  days.* 
Others  are  of  opinion  that  the  four  supernumerary  days  were  employed 
in  electing  magittrales,  and  that  during  that  time  the  Athenians  had 
no  magistrates  ;*  and  hence  those  days  were  called  ai-apxoi  hfifi^t 
and  apxaipiatoi.  When  the  tribes  were  increased  to  twelve,  every  oiie 
of  them  presided  a  whole  month  in  the  senate.'  The  lime  that  eacli 
company  of  the  rfluraycu  continued  in  office  was  leruieil  Trpvravtia, 
during  whicli  ihey  were  exempted  from  other  public  duties. 

To  avoid  confusion,  every  itpvTaytia  was  divided  into  five  weeks  of 
days,  by  which  Ihe  fifty  rfmrdveis  were  ranked  into  five  decutiae,  cacli 
decurid  governing  a  week,  during  which  they  were  called  x-putS/xK. 
Of  these  one,  who  was  elected  by  lot,  presided  over  the  rest  each  of 
the  seven  days ;  and  beuce,  of  the  ten  Tcputbpoi  three  were  excluded 
from  presiding. 

The  president  of  the  rpoeipoi  was  called  cTrtariirus.  To  liis  custodji 
were  committed  the  public  seal,  and  the  keys  of  ihe  citadel  und  the 
public  treasury.  This,  therefore,  beiug  an  office  of  great  trust  and 
■oiporlance,  no  man  was  allowed  by  the  laws  to  hold  it  longer  than 
one  day,  or  to  be  elected  to  it  a  second  time.' 

There  were  alsn  nine  iputSpoi  who  were  distjutt  from  the  former, 
aud  who  were  elected  by  Ihe  In-ioromi  at  every  meeting  of  the  senate 
from  all  the  tribes,  except  from  Ihat  of  which  the  rpvriiitu  were 
members.'  The  irpuc^fwi  and  iirivrdTrp  \a  the  senate  were  both  difr 
ferent  from  those  in  the  popular  assenildies.  On  certaiu  occastuns, 
these  nine  preeideots  canied  the  decrees  of  the  senate  to  the  general 
assembly ;  and  the  first  of  them  in  onler  cnUecled  the  sutfrages  of  ibe 
)>eople.  Ou  others,  this  was  performed  by  the  chief  of  (he  irpvravta, 
or  by  one  of  his  assistants." 

•  Harpocnt.  in  'EviXnx-  '  PoHui  lib.  »iii.  cap.  0. 

'  Id.ibid.    Andocyd.  de  Ujtt.  '  Pollux  lib.  tui.    l'i|>iiuiu*<u  Andro- 

*  Aiyum.  in  Aodiol.  Onl.     Suidat  in     lianun. 

n^nrtnr-  '  I'ullui  ;  Suiilai. 

'  Huidu  in    ripurar.     Pel,   Lfg,    AlL 
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Tiic  authority  of  the  irpurarccf  coottoted  chieAy  in  aisenbliiif  the 
secaitr,  which  met  every  day,  except  on  feitiviilt  and  diys  contidered 
M  anANtiiiBate,  and  oftener  if  occasion  required.  In  order  that  the 
Tpvrdtmu  might  be  alwayt  ready  to  give  audience  to  all  who  wished  to 
propose  any  matter  which  regarded  tlie  commoDwealth,  they  coa* 
«taatly  resorted  to  a  cowmon  hall  called  the  Prytaneam,  which  was 
aear  the  seoate*houie,  in  which  they  ofiered  sacrifices,  and  in  which 
they  were  aMintained  at  the  public  expense.*  It  was  the  duty  of  the 
to  prepare  the  subjects  of  deliberation  in  the  senate.  As  the 
ite  represented  the  tribes,  it  was  in  its  turn  represented  by  the 
vpsTsreuy  who,  being  constanti/ collected  in  one  place,  were  always 
at  hand  to  watch  over  such  dangers  as  threatened  the  republic,  and 
to  give  tianrely  notice  to  the  senate. 

Every  time  the  senate  assembled,  they  offered  sacrifices  to  Jupiter 
BMAsfOf  and  Minerva  BovXn/a,  the  couosellors,  who  had  a  chapel  ad* 
jainiog  to  the  senate-bouse.'     This  was  termed  nVir^pm  B^ivf 

If  any  man  proposed  any  subject  which  seemed  worthy  of  conside- 
lalioo,  it  was  eagraven  on  tablets,  in  order  that  tlie  senators  might  be 
■ade  acquainted  with  what  was  intended  to  be  discossed  at  their  next 
aKetieg.  After  tlie  irpvrorcfs,  or  cirivninfr,  had  proposed  the  sub- 
ject of  lieliberation,  every  man  was  at  hberty  to  give  his  opinion,  and 
to  declare  his  reasons  for  or  again»t  it.  Tins  was  done  standing ;  for 
ao  person  of  what  rank  or  quahty  soever  presumed  to  speak  sitting ; 
and  io  anetent  authors,  when  a  hero  addresses  a  public  assembly,  he 
is  fiiat  said  to  rbe : 

T^Sffi  V  hfi9rif»M99s  furif^  w69«a  imbs  *Ax<AA«^.     Horn. 

# 

When  all  had  finished  what  they  had  to  say,  the  intended  decree  waa 
drawn  up  in  writing  by  any  of  the  wpurdt^it  or  other  senators,  and 
openly  read  in  the  house.'  Afier  this,  leave  being  given  by  the  wpy- 
rmpeu  or  crc#rarif(,  the  senators  proceeded  to  vote  in  private  by 
casting  beans  into  a  vessel  placed  for  that  purpose.  The  beans  were 
black  and  white ;  and  if  the  former  were  more  numerous,  the  proposal 
was  rejected ;  if  the  latter,  it  was  enacted  into  a  decree,''  which  was 
calletl  }l4ftwfia  and  rpo^^ovXev/io,  because  it  was  agreed  to  in  the  se- 
nate with  the  desiffn  of  having  it  afterwards  proposed  in  an  assembly 
of  the  people,  witnout  whose  consent  it  could  not  pass  into  a  law« 
independently,  however,  of  this  consent  of  the  people,  the  ^^i^/ia 
was  obligatory  till  the  end  of  the  year,  when  the  senators  and  other 
aiMalratcs  retired  from  their  offices. 

The  power  of  this  council  was  very  great,  and  upon  it  devolved 
acaily  the  whole  care  of  the  republic ;  for,  by  the  constitution  of  So- 
km,  the  common  people  bring  invested  with  supreme  authority,  and 
entrusted  with  the  management  of  all  affairs  both  public  and  private, 
it  was  the  peculiar  province  of  the  senate  to  restrain  them  within 
proper  limits,  to  take  cognisance  of  every  subject  of  deliberation,  and 
to  be  careful  that  nothing  was  proposed  to  the  general  assembly  of 

■  DeiDO»th.  de  Coron.    Pulluz  lib.  nii.  '  Ulpianiit. 

^p.  IS.  teg.  115.    Amnan.  apod  Har-  «  l>eni(Mt)i.Otat.  mCtrtipli.ctin  N««»- 

jiOi.TmL  in  Si\-  rmm. 

'  latiphoa.  de  Cboreota,  -^  UlpUniM. 
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llie  people,  unless  it  Hppenred  cnndiicive  lo  Ihc  KHfetj  and  interest  of 
tjie  atHto.  Besides  tlieae  diilies,  tlie  sviiale  e^umined  the  accouuls  of 
niRgistrales  at  ibe  CKpinilioli  ofllmir  oHieea,'  and  touk  care  of  poor 
persons  wbo  were  maintiiined  from  the  pnblic  tredsury.'  Tijey  also 
appointed  gauleis  fur  prisonit :  exumin«d  and  pumilird  those  who 
were  guiity  of  such  crimes  as  were  not  forbidden  by  any  positive  law ;" 
and  look  care  of  (he  Oeel,  anil  supeiiatetided  the  building  of  men  of 
war,'  As  this  was  a  situation  of  great  trust,  no  man  could  be  ad- 
mitted into  the  senate  till  he  had  undergone  a  strict  ium/iairla,  scru- 
tiny, as  lo  his  life  and  conduct,  which  if  not  approved  he  was  re- 
jected." 

To  impose  a  greater  obligation  on  the  senatuis,  ihey  were  obliged 
to  take  a  solemu  oalii  that  in  all  their  deliberalious  they  would  en- 
deavour to  prooinle  the  public  good,  and  not  advise  any  thing  con- 
trary to  the  laws;  that  Ihey  would  sit  an  judges  iuto  whatever  court 
they  should  he  elected  by  lota  (for  several  of  the  courts  of  justice 
were  supplied  with  judges  chosen  from  the  senate) ;  and  that  tliey 
would  send  no  L-itizeu  lo  prison  who  was  able  lo  find  bail,  unless 
accused  of  a  couspiracy  against  the  state,  or  of  embezzling  the  public 
revenue.  This,  however,  was  understood  of  criminals  before  con- 
deraualion  only  ;'  for  to  imprison  them  after  conviction  was  not  a 
breach  of  the  Taws.  The  highest  punishment  that  the  seuale  was 
allowed  to  inflict  on  criminals  was  a  fine  of  live  hundred  drachrote. 
When  this  was  considered  iusuflicient,  they  sent  Ihe  crimiual  to  the 
QeiTfioOirat,  by  whom  he  was  arraigned  in  the  usual  manner.'  After 
the  expulsion  of  Ihe  thirty  tyrants,  Ihe  senators  took  an  oath  to  ob- 
serve rilr  &ttvjiirriay,  the  act  of  oblition,  by  which  all  the  disorders 
cominitled  during  Ihe  government  of  the  lliirty  tyrants  were  remitted. 

The  senate  was  annually  re-elected,  and  at  the  espiralioii  of  its 
trust  delivered  up  ils  accounts,  and  submitted  its  conduct  to  the 
public'  In  order,  therefore,  to  prevent  this  body  from  being  exposed 
lo  the  rage  of  the  )ieople,  it  severely  punished,  while  its  authority  con- 
tinued, whatever  offences  were  committed  by  any  of  its  members, 
and  excluded  thoie  whose  conduct  had  been  reprehensible.*  If  any 
one  of  the  senators  was  convicted  of  breaking  his  oath,  of  comniitling 
any  injustice,  or  of  conducting  himself  improperly  in  any  respect,  the 
rest  of  the  members  expelled  him,  and  substituted  in  his  place  one  of 
the  a*TiAaxo>'''(c.  This  was  called  irfuM-ofopijaai  from  the  leaves 
used  in  voting,  iu  the  same  uianuer  as  the  uarpaiia  were  employed  by 
the  people  in  decreeing  Ihe  ostracism;  but  the  custom  of  voting  witft 
leaves  instead  of  beans  was  uut  very  ancient,  and  was  first  used  in 
consetjuence  of  an  officer  having  changed  the  beans  which  had  been 
hitherto  employed  for  that  purpose,  and  thereby  corrupted  the  suf- 
frages.*    It  was  lawful  tovs  l.^uX\o^opijfl^»rai   tv  rjj  Suaoriipiji   rutu- 

'  Pollai  lib.  fiii.  csp.  8.  '  Drmoslli.  In  Timocrat. 

'  lUrpucratioti.  »  Uomoilh.  ia  Eueig,  el  Unenb.  Ptfl- 

■  PoUm.  Im  lib.  viii.  cup,  9. 

'  Ariato{ih.    Ariboi;    Libinina   Argu-         ■  ^Kbinei  in  Cicnpli. 

roenl.  in  AoJrot.  •  Idem  in  Timarch. 

"  ^Dchiset  ia  Tiaiucb.  LynM  adv.        '  Follui   lib.  liii.  cap.  3.  Hvpocia- 

Pbilon.  lion :  Snidu. 
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UxeoBat,  to  MdmH  thou  a$  judges  who  had  been  expelled  from  the 
temate ;  and  lience  we  may  coiiclufle  that  it  was  u&ual  to  deprive 
stfDators  of  their  otfice  fcNr  %ery  small  oflfences. 

On  the  contrary,  those  who  had  conducted  themselves  with  pro- 
priety and  integrity  were  rewarded  with  an  allowance  of  money  out  of 
the  public  treasury.'  The  members  who  coro^posed  the  senate  received 
each  a  drachm  every  day  for  his  maintenance  ;  and  hence  /3ovXi|f 
Xaxtty,  to  he  elected  by  lot  into  the  senate ,  means  the  same  as  h^'j^v 
ripiifiipas  Xaxeir,  to  obtain  a  drachm  every  day,*  If  the  people 
were  satisfied  with  the  conduct  of  the  senate,  and  any  ships  of  war 
bad  been  built,  thMf  decreed  in  the  public  assembly  that  the  mem- 
bers should  have  the  honor  of  wearing  a  crown;  but  this  reward  waa 
witbbeid  if  no  gallies  had  been  built,  for  in  that  case  the  law  con- 
sidered them  as  having  been  wanting  to  the  republic,  whose  interest 
and  safety  depended  so  much  on  tbe  strength  of  its  navy.' 


CHAP.    XIV. 

The  Court  of  Areopagus, 

The  senate  of  the  Areopagus,  though  the  most  ancient,  was  yet  tbe 
most  upright  of  the  Athenian  tribunals.  It  sometimes  assembled  in 
tbe  royal  portico  /  but  its  ordinary  place  of  meeting  was  upon  an 
eninence  at  a  small  distance  from  the  citadel,'  and  in  a  kind  of  hall, 
defended  from  the  weather  only  by  a  rustic  roof/  It  received  its 
name  from  this  eminence,  which  was  called  'Apccorayos,  or'Af>ecos 
rayos,  the  hill  of  Mars,  or  Mars's  hill,  from  Mars  the  god  of  war 
and  bloody  because  all  murders  were  under  the  cognizance  of  this 
court;'  or  from  the  arraignment  of  Mars,  who  is  fabled  to  have  been 
the  first  criminal  tried  in  this  court  ;^  or,  lastly,  because  the  Amasons, 
wbora  tbe  poets  pretend  to  have  been  the  daughters  of  Mars,  when 
tbey  besieged  Athens,  pitched  their  camp  and  offered  sacrifices  to 
the  god  of  war  in  this  place.' 

At  what  period  this  court  was  first  instituted  is  uncertain.  Some 
fbtnk  that  its  origin  may  be  triced  back  to  the  time  of  Cecrops,  the 
feooder  of  Athens  ;  some,  that  it  was  founded  in  the  reign  of  Cranaus; 
and  others  that  it  was  instituted  by  Solon.""  Certain,  however,  it  is 
that  this  court  was  much  more  ancient  than  the  time  of  Solon  ;*  that 
tbe  Areopagus,  when  originally  constituted,  was  merely  a  criminal  tri- 
buaal,  and  possessed  not  the  smallest  influence  on  tbe  civil  govern- 
Bient  ef  the  republic  ;  and  that  Solon,  guided  by  motives  which  can- 
not now  be  easily  explained,  rendered  it  superior  to  the  Ephetae,  ano- 

*  Demoetb.  in  Timocrat.  '  SuitUs. 

*  Uesjcbiiu  in  BovX.  *  Ptasan.     Ariilidrt  PanaUi.    Snidat. 

*  DemotUi.  Aodrotimna;  Atgum.  cjusd.  '  /f^hyl.  Eumrnid.      Etymol.  Auctor. 
Om.  «  PluUrch.  in  Solone  ;  Cicero  de  OfBc* 

/  Demotlb.  in  Aristog.  lib.  i. 

'  HerodoL  lib.  Tiii.  ctp.  52.  *  Arislot.  Polit.  lib.  ii.    Demostb.  in 

^  PoUiu  lib.  ^iii.  cap.  10.  seg.  118.  Arittog.    Paosan.  Attic  cap.  98. 
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iber  court  inUimird  b;^  Draco,  and  greatly  augniciiled  ils  pnwrr  and 
aulhuriiy.' 

The  number  uf  persons  ivbo  compos«il  thu  v«nenible  assembly  is 
not  certainly  known.  Some  saj  tli^y  were  nine,  sumeibirly-oric,  and 
Borne  fifiy-one,  besidt^  the  arcbons;^  whilHl  some  i^tnle  lliul  ibe  Ocr- 
fioBirat  only  were  admilled  members  of  Iliis  tribunal,"  and  others 
that  Ibeir  number  was  unlimittd/  It  appears  prubdhle,  however,  1  bar 
their  number  was  not  alnuys  ihe  same ;  and  when  Soerates  was  con- 
demned by  this  court,  we  ^nd  that  two  hundred  and  eighty-one  gave 
ihfir  sufTragea  against  him,  besides  those  who  voted  for  bis  acquittal. 

The  ari'hoas  were  admilleil  into  this  court  after  iheir  year  of-office 
bad  expired!'  but  not  till  they  had  pruveil,  in  a  solemn  examination, 
that  ihey  had  discharged  tlieir  duly  with  equal  xeal  and  fidelity.' 
This  examination  took  place  befurL-  the  Xoyiarai,  after  the  per- 
formance of  certain  sacrifices  at  Limute,  a  place  at  Athens  dedicated 
to  Bacchus."  If,  in  the  exutnitiatiun,  any  should  be  found  either  art- 
ful or  powerful  enough  to  elude  the  severity  of  their  censors,  it  was 
impossible  for  them,  after  they  had  once  become  Areopagiles,  to  re- 
sist the  authority  of  example  and  not  appear  viituous.'  To  have 
been  tilting  in  a  tavern  was  considered  a  sufficient  reason  fur  not  ad- 
niitling  an  arciion  into  this  court;*  and  though  the  dignity  annexed 
to  those  who  were  members  was  usually  continued  to  itieui  during 
their  lives,  yet  if  any  one  of  them  was  convicted  of  immorality,  he  was 
immediately  expelled.  Nor  was  it  sufficient  that  their  lives  were  inno- 
cent and  unbluniable;  it  was  required  that  their  words  and  actions 
and  the  whole  of  their  demeauour  should  be  j^raveand  serious  beyond 
whatwas  expected  fromolher  men.  Tulaugh  in  this  assembly  wascoii'- 
sidered  an  unpardonable  levity ;'  and  by  an  express  law  the  membere 
were  forbidden  to  write  a  comedy.'  For  many  ages  the  regidalions 
of  Solon  were  carefully  observed,  and  men  of  the  slriciett  virtue  only 
.  were  admitled  into  this  court ;  but  in  the  latter  periods  of  tbe  n- 
public,  when  the  grandeur  o.'' Athens  wasun  the  decliae,  the  ancient 
ordinances  were  neglected,  and  men  of  vicious  and  jirofligale  lives 
were  elected  into  this  aisembly. 

The  reputation  which  the  Areopagns  enjoyed  during  so  many  cen- 
turies was  founded  on  titles  that  have>  transmitted  ils  fame  to  suc- 
ceeding ages.'  Innocence,  summoned  to  appear  before  it,  ap- 
proached without  apprehension  ;  and  the  guilty,  convicted  and  con- 
demned, tetired  without  dating  to  murmur.'  So  impartial  and  upright 
were  its  pruceedings,  that  for  many  cciiiuries  neither  plaintitTnor  defen- 
dant had  any  reason  to  cnmjilain  of  its  determioaltons.*  The  integrity 
«f  this  tribunal  was  so  remarkable,  and  so  well  known  in  every  part  of 


•  Potloi  lib.  liii.  rap.  10, 

P  p]atari:h.  Si^lone  el  Tericlc. 
9  Lib&n.  in  Ar^m.  Androt. 

•  ArEum.   Unii.  Usiuoslh.  adv. 


•  PluUrcti.  in  Solone  i  Olpiul. 
DbbiimiIi.  adi.  Lr|>t. 

•  Fluur.  in  Prricl.      Pollui  I 
C*p.  ID.  leg.  118-    UeinmUi.  io  T 

■  Deiao«tli.  ID  Nertim. 


■  liocnl.  Areopaipt. 
•  Alhensni  lili.  lir. 

■  .Sicbines  io  limardi. 

>  PJuDi.  d«  Gloria  Athenidu. 

■  CiceiD  EpisL  ■JAiticum  lib.j-opitt. 
U. 

"  Di'mosih.  in    Aristocr.    Lycar^   i> 
Leocni.     Arinlides  in  Pinalli. 
'  UetaoBiIi,  in  Ariiiocai, 
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Gfeece,  ihut  even  foreign  ftfafes,  when  any  diflTerences  happened 
aaion^  them,  yoluntarily  ftubmitted  to  its  decisions/ 

Tbe  Areopagus  kept  ■  strict  eye  over  the  conduct  of  its  members, 
and  judged  them  without  partiality,  sometimes  even  for  trivial 
offences.  A  member  was  punished,  for  having  tttiflcd  a  little  bird, 
which  from  fear  had  taken  refuge  in  his  bosom/  He  was  thus 
taught  that  he,  whose  heart  was  shut  against  pity,  ought  not  to  have 
the  lives  of  tiie  citiiens  at  hb  mercy.  Hence  the  decisions  of  this 
coort  were  considered  as  standards  not  only  of  wisdom,  but  of  hu- 
■aaify.  A  woman,  endeavouring  to  i^ain  the  affiections  of  a  man  whom 
ike  piusionately  loved,  administered  to  him  a  philter  of  which  he  died. 
Bewg  accused  of  procuring  the  death  of  this  person  by  poiaon,  she 
was  dismissed  without  puni»hment,  the  court  dreming  her  more  un- 
fortttnate  than  culpable.'  Another  woman,  exasperated  at  the  bar- 
barity of  a  second  husband,  and  of  a  son  she  had  by  him,  who  flew 
a  promising  yooth  that  she  had  born  to  her  former  spouse,  <leter- 
Biiacd  to  poison  them  both.  After  a  prosecution  before  several  tri- 
bttoals  that  ventured  neither  to  condemn  nor  to  acquit  her,  the  mat- 
ter was  brought  before  the  Areopagus,  which  after  a  long  examina- 
tioo  ordered  the  parties  to  appear  again  before  the  court  in  one 
hundred  years  from  that  time/ 

The  members  of  this  tribunal  held  their  office  for  life.'  It  is  said 
to  have  been  tbe  lint  coort  that  sat  upon  life  and  death/  After 
Solon  bad  reformed  the  constitution,  the  Areopagus  took  cognisance 
of  almost  all  crimes,  all  vices,  and  abuses.  Murder,  poisoning, 
robbery,  conflagrations,  libertinism,  and  innovations  either  in  the 
sysleai  of  religion  or  the  form  of  government,  by  turns  excited  its 
vigilance.  It  punished  with  death  all  incendiaries,  deaerters  of  their 
country,  persons  convicted  of  treason,'  and  those  who  conspired 
against  tbe  life  of  any  man,  whether  tbe  attempt  succeeded  or  not ; 
bat  some  are  of  opinion  that  these  last  were  tried  before  the  tribunal 
of  tbe  Palladium/  Some  say  that  there  was  no  ap)>eal  from  the 
dectsions  of  the  Areopagus  to  the  {leople;  but  others  assure  us  that 
their  determinations  might  not  only  be  questioned,  but  rescinded, 
by  an  assembly  of  the  people ;'  and  if  the  members  of  this  court 
exceeded  the  bounds  of  moderation  in  inflicting  punishments,  they 
were  accountable  for  their  conduct  to  the  Xoyf^ra/.""  The  Areo- 
pagiis  was  afterwards  empowered  to  reverse  the  sentence  of  an 
asKmbly,  if  the  people  had  acquitted  a  criminal  that  deserved 
paalthiBent ;"  and  to  save  an  innocent  person  who  had  been  un- 
jastly  condemned.  On  important  occasions,  when  the  people, 
■dhosed  by  their  orators,  were  on  the  point  of  adopting  some 
iwasure  injurious  to  the  welfare  of  the  state,  the  Arropagites  have 
tometimes  presented  themselves  to  the  assembly,  and  by  arguments 
or  entreaties  prevailed  on  them  to  listen  to  reason/     A  citixen,  who 

<  Pauvan.  MeaMniacis.  '  Lvcurgus  in  I^ocintem. 

*  H^liad.  apad  Phot.  ^  ifarpocration ;  Suidas. 

'  Ariftt.  in  Magn.  floral,  lib.  i.  cap.  17.  '  Dinarch.  OraUin  Aris^lgit. 

f  Valertua    Malimus  lib.  viii.  cap.  i.  "*    Dcmustli.    in    Ni'a;r.     /K&cUin.    in 
Aolos  Gelliua  lib.  xii.  cap.  7.    ft  alii.            Cte»ipli. 

(  Argam.  Oral.  Dt.*ino»Ui.  adv.  Androt.  *  Demostli.  pru  (Corona. 

'  Hesjcbias  Etymolog.  T.^A^Mt  11^701.  "  Flutarcli.  in  Plioc. 
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Iiad  been  banUhoiI  from  Alhens,  hail  Ihe  Icmprily  lo  rclmii.  He  was 
accused  before  tlie  people,  «bo  ihoiiglil  proper  to  acqiiil  liim  at  the 
insligatjon  of  a  favorite  orator.  The  Areupagus  taking  cugDizaiice 
of  the  affair  ordered  the  criminal  to  be  seiied,  recomroeneexl  the 
proseciilioii,  and  prevailed  on  the  people  l»  eoiidemn  him/ 

To  this  court  were  commitled  the  iiispeeliun  and  ciistnily  of  the 
laws.'  It  disposed  of  the  pnhlic  fund  according  to  its  diacretiuii.' 
To  it  belonged  the  guardianship  of  all  yuung  men  in  the  ciiy;  and  il 
vim  Ihe  buiiness  of  litis  institution  to  ap|ioint  ihem  lulors,'  and  Me 
that  the;  were  edncalecl  according  to  their  abililies.'  Its  authority 
WHS  extended  even  to  peraoiii  of  all  aces,  and  of  b<ilh  sexes ;  and  il 
was  empowered  la  reward  llie  meritorious,  and  to  punish  tbo»e  guilty 
of  any  impiety  or  immorality.  To  e fleet  this,  the  Areopagiles,  ac- 
eompanied  by  the  yvyaiKoi-o/ioi,  frequented  the  pubNc  meetings,  mar- 
riages, and  solemn  aacrilices,  ili<it  they  might  observe  whether  ibe 
people  conducted  tiirniselves  with  decency  and  propriety,"  Idleneis 
was  a  crime  which  came  especially  under  the  copnixance  of  this  tri- 
bunal; and  the  Areopagus  wHs  obliged  to  inquire  siricily  into  every 
man's  course  of  life,  and  examine  whether  any  supported  ihemseWe* 
by  theft,  rapine,  or  other  unlawful  means.'  All  matters  of  Tebgtou, 
blaiphemy,  contempt  of  holy  mysleriei,  the  consecration  of  new  gods, 
Ihe  erection  of  temples  and  allurs,  and  the  introduciion  of  new  cere- 
monies in  divine  worship,  were  referred  to  the  judgment  of  ibis  couTt." 
Hence  St.  Paul  was  arraigned  befure  it  as  "  a  srtter  forth  of  strange 
gods,"  because  he  preached  unto  ihem  Jesus  and  the  resurrection.* 
Tile  Areopagus  seldom  interfered  in  the  n]anagemt1)l  uf  public  affairs, 
except  in  cases  of  great  emergency  or  danger  ;  and  to  it  the  common- 
wealth had  recourse  as  the  last  and  safest  refuge.-*'  As  it  exhibited 
the  greatest  firmness  in  punishing  crimes,  and  the  nicest  circumspec- 
tion in  reforming  manners ;  and  as  il  never  employed  chastisement 
till  advice  and  menaces  were  found  of  no  eflect ;'  it  acquired  ibe 
esteem  and  love  of  the  people,  even  while  it  exercised  the  most  ab- 
solute power. 

This  court  at  first  met  on  the  Iwenly-scvenlh,  Iwenty-eighth,  and 
Iwenty-ninlh  days  uf  every  month,"  and  afterwards  almost  every  day.* 
On  any  urgent  business  they  assembled  in  the  /JaoiXtKq  rroa,  royal 
portico,  which,  as  well  as  the  other  courts  of  justice,  was  encom|iHSse<l 
with  a  rope  to  prevent  ihe  multitude  from  incomrnodrng  them.' 

It  was  usual  for  the  Areujiagites  to  hold  their  meetings  in  the  opes 
air,''  partly  because  it  was  considered  unlawful  that  ihe  criminal  and 
accuser  should  be  under  the  s»me  roof,  and  partly  ihut  the  judge*, 
whose  persons  were  esteemed  »acied,  might  conlrjct  no  pollution  bv 
convening  with  profane  and  wicked  men.'     They  also  henrd  and 


'  DenoMheiiei  de  Corona.  '  Act.  Apoflol.  itiii.  18.  IS. 

*  Flulirch.  in  Solon.  '  I.iban.  Aigum.  Orat.' Anitol,    . 
'  Plulnreh.  in  TJiFmbtorlf.  '  laucrau  Arropagitic. 

•  £scliiiie>  Pliilo»pl<.  ill  AxiDclio.  *  Pollui  lib.  viii.  cap.  10. 
'  Isotrales  Areopaeitie,  '  Lucian. 

*  Alliencui  lib.  VI.  '   UemoBlli.  OrnL  i.  in  Aiutogi 

•  Pluuick  Svluut-i  Vulci.  Mm.   lili.         "  Tollm  W*.  ciWL 
cip.  6.  '  Andjiliou.  Urat,  de  Ciitlv  " 
-  Jusljnus  M«ityr. 
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deterariiiecl  ill  causei  at  night  and  in  darknets^  io  order  tiiat  tliey 
■if  ht  not  be  influenced  in  fiivor  of  either  the  criminal  or  the  accuter/ 
aad  that  no  one  might  know  the  number,  or  discern  the  countenancta 
of  the  judges.' 

Actions  concerning  murder  were  introduced  into  the  Areopagus  bj 
the  fia^tXw,  who,  laying  aside  the  crown,  the  badge  of  his  offict, 
was  allowed  to  sit  as  judge  among  the  members/  and  to  pronounce 
with  tbem  the  punishment  prescribed  by  laws  engraven  on  a  column*' 

The  usual  method  in  which  they  proceeded  was  as  follows  : — the 
coart  being  met  and  the  people  excluded,  they  divided  themselves 
iato  several  committees,  each  of  which  heard  and  determined  sepa- 
rate cmuaes,  if  the  multiplicity  of  business  would  not  give  time  for 
them  to  be  brought  before  the  whole  senate.  These  appointments 
were  made  by  lots,  that  no  one  might  be  corrupted  by  bribes,  or 
pirjadge  the  cause  which  he  was  to  hear/  The  Arcopagites  aat  oo 
seats  of  stone,  and  held  io  their  hands,  as  a  mark  of  their  authority, 
a  sort  of  batoon  made  in  the  form  of  a  sceptre.' 

Before  the  trial  commenced,  the  plaintiff  and  defendant,  placed 
near  tlie  testicles  of  a  goat,  a  ram,  and  a  bull,  took  a  solemn  oath  by 
the  €€§i9tal  $€al,  furies.  Near  relations  only  were  allowed  to  pro- 
feeute  a  murderer ;  and  the  plaintiff  swore  that  he  was  related  to  the 
deceased  person,  and  that  the  prisoner  was  the  cause  of  his  death. 
On  the  contrary,  the  prisoner  swore  that  he  wax  innocent  of  the  crime 
kid  to  his  charge.  Eioth  of  them  confirmed  their  oaths  by  dreadful 
impfecations,  and  wished  that,  if  they  swore  falsely,  they,  their  houses, 
and  their  whole  families,  might  be  utterly  destroyed  by  the  divine 
vengeaoce.*  This  was  considered  as  so  dreadful  and  certain,  that 
the  law  inflicted  no  penalty  on  those  who,  at  such  a  time,  were  guilty 
of  perjory  ;  but  they  were  left  to  the  inexorable  o€firal  Oca),  furies, 
who  from  a  neighbouring  temple,  dedicated  to  their  worship,  seemed 
to  listen  to  their  invocation,  and  prepared  to  punish  the  perjured. 

After  these  preliminaries,  the  parties  were  placed  upon  two  Apyv- 
poit  XiSovt,  silver  stones  :"  the  accuser  sat  on  the  stone  of  OT/^u,  In- 
jury; and  the  accused  on  that  of*\yaii€(a.  Impudence,'  or  of  *Ayai- 
r/a.  Innocence/    To  these  two  goddesses  temples  and  altara  were 
erected  in  the  Areopagus.^    The  accuser  then  proposed   to  the  pri- 
soner rpla  xaXai0/iara,  three  questions,''  to  each  of  which  he  was  to 
pve  a  distinct  answer.     The  first  was,  £(  KariKrovat ;  Are  you  guilty 
•fthis  murder?  to  which  he  answered,  "Ecrora,  I  am  guilty,  or  Oig 
ttnra,  I  am  not  guilty.    The  second  Question   was,  'Ovms  cor^cro- 
vat;  How  did  you  commit  this  murder  r    The  third  was.  Tiros  /3ov- 
Xeipaoi  KaritToyas ;  Who  were  your  aecomplices  in  this  murder  ? 

The  parties  next  impleaded  each  other ;  and  the  prisoner  was  al- 

/  Lociaa.  Hennotiao.  DcmoaUi.    Lytits  in  Theonmest.    Pol* 

'  Pansin.  lib.  tI.  lux  lib.  Tiii.  cap  10. 

^  Pollax   Hb.    nil,  cap.  9.  aeg.  00.        "  Pausan.  lib.  i.  cap.  28. 
Aadohon.  Oral.  iri.  •  Id.  ibid. 

'  Lystas  in  Emtostii.  p  Adrian  Junius. 

'  Laciu.    Bis  Accoaato.  v  Paiuan.    Cicero  de  Lcgibos  lib.  ii. 

'  Soidaa.  ^  i£schjl.  Eumenid. 

"  0aDottb.  Ariatocrat.  Dinaicb.    in 
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lowed  to  make  his  defence  in  two  speeches.  At  the  end  of  the  first 
he  might  secure  himself  by  flight,  and  go  into  voluntary  banishment 
if  he  reared  the  issue  of  the  trial  ;  but  if  he  made  use  of  this  privilege, 
all  his  property  was  confiscated  and  exposed  to  sale  by  the  irwXrjTai/ 
In  the  ancient  periods  of  the  republic  both  parties  spoke  for  them- 
selves ;'  but  in  later  ages  they  were  allowed  counsel  to  plead  for 
them."  But  whoever  spoke,  truth  alone  was  entitled  to  present  her- 
self to  the  judges,  who  dreaded  eloquence  not  less  than  falsehood; 
and  the  advocates,  who  were  ten  in  number,"  were  required  to  banish 
from  their  harangues  all  exordia,  perorations,  digressions,  every  orna- 
ment of  style,  and  even  the  language  of  sentiment ;  that  language 
which  so  violently  inflames  the  imagination,  and  which  has  such  an 
ascendancy  over  commiserating  minds."* 

Both  parties  having  been  heard,  and  the  question  sufficiently  dis- 
cussed, the  judges  proceeded  to  give  sentence  with  the  most  profound 
gravity  and  silence ;  and  hence  *Ap€oirayhov  atanrriXSrepos,  more  silent 
than  an  Areopagite,  and  'Aptovayirov  (rreyavwrepos^  more  severe  than 
an  Areopagite,  became  proverbial  sayings ;'  though  some  think  that 
these  expressions  originated  from  the  reserve  and  severe  gravity  of 
their  manners,  whence  *Ap€ovayiTTis  usually  denotes  a  grave  and 
austere  person  ;  and  others,  from  the  great  care  with  which  they  con- 
cealed their  transactions  in  the  senate,  as  the  poet  observes : 

Ergo  occulta  teges,  ut  Curia  Martis  Athenis, 

Therefore  ^ou  secrets  shall  conceal,  as  the  Court  of  Mars  at  AthensJ^ 

The  manner  of  giving  sentence  was  as  follows  : — in  the  court  were 
two  urns,  of  which  one  was  of  brass,  the  other  of  wood.  The  former 
was  called  6  ifiirpoadev,  from  the  situation  in  which  it  stood  ;  Kvptos, 
because  the  votes  ihat  were  cast  into  it  deemed  the  accusation  valid; 
and  OavcLTov,  because  they  decreed  the  death  of  the  prisoner.  The 
urn  of  wood  was  placed  behind  that  of  brass;  and  into  it  were  cast 
the  votes  of  those  who  acquitted  the  prisoner.  Hence  the  urn  of 
wood  was  called  6  varepof,  6  6n(au),  6  &<vpos,  and  6  kXiov  the  urn  of 
mercy.'  When  the  numbers  were  equal,  an  inferior  ofllicer  added,  in 
favor  of  the  accused,  another  vote,  which  was  called  the  suffrage 
of  Minerva,  who,  according  to  an  ancient  tradition,  being  present  ia 
the  court  of  Areopagus  at  the  trial  of  Orestes,  gave  her  casting  vote 
to  turn  the  scale  of  justice."  Afterwards  the  thirty  tyrants,  having 
rendered  themselves  masters  of  the  city,  ordered  the  members  of  the 
Areopagus  to  deliver  their  votes  in  public  by  casting  their  calculi, 
flints,  on  two  tables,  of  which  one  contained  the  votes  of  those  who 
acquitted,  the  other  of  those  who  condemned  the  prisoner.  This 
public  manner  of  voting  was  enforced  by  the  tyrants  for  the  purpose 
of  knowing  how  each  member  was  affected  towards  their  interests 

*  Demostb.  in  Aristocrat.     Pollux  lib.     Aristot.  Rhetor,  lib.  i.      Lucian.    Ana- 
viii.  charsid.     Demosth.  &c. 

'  Sextus  Empir.  adv.  Mathem.'  lib.  ii.  '  Demostb.  in  Aristog.     MacrobiasSa- 

*  Lucian.  de  Gjrmnas.  et  in  Bis  Ac-     turn.  vii.  1. 

cuaat.  y  Juvenal.  Sat.  ix.  101. 

*  Harpocrat.  in  tvirfiyop.    Schol.  Ari-  '  Schol.  Aristoph.  ad  Vesp.  981  et985. 
atophan.  ad  Vesp.  689.  "  Aristid.  Orat.    in    Minenr.    Julian. 

*  Ljs.  adv.  Simon.    Ljrcurg.  in  Leocr.  Orat.  iii. 
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•od  proceedings/  As  soon  as  the  accused  person  was  condemned, 
be  was  bound  and  led  to  punishment.' 

Besides  the  crimen  of  which  the  Areopagus  took  cognizance,  other 
causes  were  sometimes  brought  before  it  in  which  its  sentence  waa 
not  6nal,  and  an  appeal  might  be  made  to  the  courts  to  which  thej 
belonged. 

The  members  of  the  Areopagus  were  never  rewarded  with  crowns 
for  their  services,  not  being  permitted  to  wear  them ;'  but  they  re- 
cdvcd  a  maintenance  from  the  public,  which  was  called  Kpias ;'  and 
tbej  bad  also  three  oboh  allowed  them  for  every  cause  in  which  judg- 
■ent  was  given/ 

Tbis  institution  was  pre^^rved  entire  till  the  time  of  Pericles,  who, 
as  be  bad  never  filled  the  office  of  archon,  could  not  be  admitted  a 
■easber  of  the  Areopagus,  and  therefore  employed  all  his  power 
and  influence  in  undermining  an  authority  which  was  incompatible 
with  bis  own.'  Having  obtained  the  interest  of  the  people,  he  unfor- 
taoalely  succeeded  in  his  design  :  and  most  of  the  causes  which  had 
been  formerly  tried  in  this  court,  were  withdrawn  from  its  cognizance/ 
Its  jurisdiction  was  afterwards  confined  to  murder,  maimings,  poison- 
ings, conflagrations  of  buildings,'  and  some  other  less  considerable 
offences/  From  the  time  that  Pericles  succeeded  in  enfeebling  the 
aathorily  of  the  Areopagus,  there  was  an  end  to  censors  in  the  state, 
or  rather  all  the  citizens  assumed  that  office.  Accusations  and  infor« 
mations  multiplied ;  the  people  sensibly  degenerated  from  their  an- 
dnit  virtue  ;  and  morals  received  a  fatal  blow.'  The  same  vices  and 
czcesses  which  disgraced  the  city  gradually  insinuated  thcniaelvei 
among  the  members  of  the  Areopagus.*" 


CHAP.  XV. 

Other  Courts  of  Justice  for  Criminal  Offences. 

Solon  ordained  that  the  nine  archons,  who  till  that  time  had  been 
the  supreme  judges  in  most  causes,  should  be  empowered  only  to  ex- 
amine into  matters  which  were  brought  before  them,  and  which  they 
were  obliged  to  refer  to  the  determination  of  the  people,  who  were 
coostitttted  final  judges  of  right  and  wrong  in  the  several  courts  at 
Athens.  Each  of  the  nine  archons  carried  into  the  court  in  which 
be  sat  the  causes  that  had  fallen  within  his  department,  and  presided 
wbikt  they  were  pending." 

The  judges  were  chosen  from  the  citizens  without  any  regard  to 

*  Ljnas  in  Agorat.  '  L^aias  in    Simon.     Dcmosth.    adv. 
'  I^org.  Oni,  adv.  Leocrat.  Baot.  2.    Idem  in  Lept.    Ijban.  in  Oral. 

*  Mcbin,  in  Ctetiph.  mIt.  Androt.     Pollux  lib.   viii.  cnp.  10. 

*  Hemhtu*  in  K^4ar.  see.  117. 

/  Lncom.  Bis  Accnaat.  ^  Lysias  Orat.  Areopag. 

'  Ahatot.  de  Repub.  lib.  ii.  cap.  12.         '  Isocratm  Areopagit. 
Diodonis  Sicnl.  lib.  ii.    Platarcb.  in  Pe-         "*  Athenirus  Atatpoco^. 
rici«.  «  Ulpian.  in  Orat.  Demoith«  adv.  Mid. 

*  Platarcb.  in  Pericle.  Harpocr.  in  'Hy^ii,  ZIkos, 
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nnk  or  properly,  the  vtty  lowest  of  tliem  being  pligible  lo  the  office 
provided  lliey  were  ihirly  years  of  age,  ami  liail  not  becii  convicieil  of 
any  crime.  Sirictlj  speaking,  tliete  jiiiiges  were  merely  Jurymen  to 
asaist  the  presiding  magi^lrate. 

Besides  tbe  Areopagus  there  were  (en  oilier  courts  of  justice,  fuur 

of  which  took  cognizuucc  iri  rur  ipoiriKur  Tpay/iarbir,  of  actions  ton- 
Ctming  blood:  the  other  six,  tir!  riit-  bniioTitbiv,  of  dvil  affairt. 
These  len  courts  were  painled  wilh  different  colors,  from  which  they 
were  denominated  Rarpaxioir,  4oivuiouv,  &c. ;  and  on  each  of  Ihem 
was  engraven  one  of  ihe  letters,  A.  B,  T,  A,  E,  Z,  H,  0, 1,  K.  Hence 
Ihey  were  likewise  c»Med  Alpha,  Beta,  &c. 

Those  who  were  at  leisure  to  hear  and  determine  causes  delivered 
their  nnmes  and  the  names  of  iheir  father  and  borough,  inscribed  on 
a  tablet,  to  the  QesfioBirni,  who  returned  it  to  ihem  with  tinotlier 
tablet,  on  which  was  inscribed  ihe  letter  of  one  of  the  courts  to  which 
ihey  had  been  »ppoinled  by  bits.  They  carried  llie^c  tablets  to  lite 
crier  iif  ihe  several  courts  denoted  by  the  letters,  who  gave  to  tvery 
man  a  tablet  inscribed  with  hU  own  name  and  that  of  the  court  whicb 
fell  lo  his  lot,  logelherwitb  a  stafFor  sceptre.  These  being  received, 
they  were  each  admitted  to  sit  in  the  court;*  but  if  any  person,  who 
bad  not  received  one  of  ihc  before- men lioned  letters,  presumed  lo  sit 
among  the  judges,  he  was  fined.  The  court  into  which  each  was  to 
be  admitted  was  deterniinrd  nnnually  by  lots/  It  may  not  be  im- 
proper lo  mention  in  this  place  that  /rtifrrpoi-,  the  sceptre  or  itaff", 
was  always  the  ensign  of  judicial  and  sovereign  power;  and  hence 
in  Homer  it  is  accounted  sacred,  and  the  most  solemn  oaths  are 
■worn  by  it : 

'AAX'  (k  TOi  ipiv,  vat  tr\  fiiyaf  ipKof  ofioi>nat. 

Not  iii  TilSt  ffniprrpov,  rh  niy  oliiraTf  ^tiAAo  mil  tttut 

>u(rfi,  irtiBij  Tpwra  TOf/^  iy  Sptff^i  \4\oiinv, 

tiWa  t;  koI  (AoiJv  rar  aW  fw  iifti  'Ax*"' 

'Ev  r<t\iiiTis  i^opAiuiri  SucwrriJADi,  eTft  t/ftumt 

np&i  AiIlT  ttpiirrai.f 

But  hariten,  I  glial]  lutear  a  aolfnui  oeth  : 

Bj  lliii  aBDic  scepire  which  thsll  never  hud, 

Nor  boughs  bihig  Ibnli  an  once,  nhicb  having  left 

Its  pufut  on  the  mountain -Cop,  what  liiui! 

Tlie  woodnun't  aie  lopp'd  off  iia  foliage  ^reen. 

Anil  slript  itt  bark,  shall  nner  ^^w  agBin  i 

Which  now  the  judge*  of  Achaia  bear, 

V/bo  uuder  Jove  lUaJ  |uardiaiu  of  the  lavrs.   Cowpeh. 

Sometimes  Ibe  sceptres  of  kings  and   great  persons  we 
with  gold  or  silver: 

totI  I)  aicvrrpor  $iAi  falji 

XpvtnUtt  ^XouTi  irtrapfiiy«w >--.  — ■' 

lie  (Ml  liij  Kept™  on  tlic  grounii. 

Emboss 'd  wilh  sludj  of  gold. 

Tlie  judges,  having  heard  the  causes  which  they  had  been  &pp( 

•  Aiinopban.  Scholiut.  in  Pluto.  t  Iliad,  A',  v.  m. 

r    Dcmoath.    in     Ariilog.       Aiiitoph.         '  lliid.  >.  Ub. 
ioPlulo,  ».  STT. 
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to  detmnc^  went  imnediately  and  relumed  the  sceptre  to  the  prj« 
taoeSy  liroin  whom  they  received  the  reward  which  was  due  to  them, 
aad  vbicb  was  called  itKaonuo^/  or  fuvBoi  biKacTuot.  This  reward 
was  sonetimea  an  obolus,  and  aometiincs  three  oboti,  to  each  for  every 
caose  that  was  decided/  This  trifling  recompeuce  formed  an  aiinual 
etpenditure  to  the  state  of  about  one  hundred  and  hfty  talents ;"  for 
the  DiiHiber  of  judges  waa  prodigious,  and  amounted  to  about  aia 
thousand.'  As  all  the  citiaens  might  be  present  at  the  assembly  of 
the  Batioo  and  decide  on  the  intercsia  of  the  state,  all  were  likewise 
eatitled  to  give  their  suffrages  iu  the  courts  of  justice,  and  to  regu- 
late the  interests  of  individuals.  The  office  of  judge,  therefore,  waa 
aeithcr  an  employment  nor  a  function  of  magistracy ;  it  was  a  tem- 
porary eommisainn,  respectable  for  its  object,  but  degraded  by  the 
aotiYes  which  determined  the  greater  part  of  the  Athenians  to  accept 
it  The  temptation  of  gain  rendered  them  assiduous  at  the  tribu- 
■ab;  but  no  one  was  permitted  to  sit  as  judge  in  two  courta  on  the 
same  day  ;*  and  if  any  of  the  judges  was  convicted  of  bribery,  he  was 


'Earl  TlaX)uthif  was  a  court  of  judicature  instituted  in  tlie  reign  of 

DeaK>pbooo  the  son  of  Theseus,  on  account  of  the  following  circua* 

stance  : — some  of  the  Argives,  under  the  conduct  of  Diomedes,  or,  as 

others  say,  of  Agamemnon,  being  driven  in  the  night  on  the  coast  of 

Attica,  landed  at  the  harbour  of  Phalerus,  and  supposing  it  to  be  an 

enemy's  country  began'to  plunder.     The  Athenians  being  alarmed, 

aaited  io  a  body  under  the  commaiKl   of  Demoplioon,  repulsed   the 

invaders  with  great  loss,  and  compelled  them  to  return   to   their 

veaseb.    The  next  day  Acamas,  the  brother  of  Demophoon,  finding 

aaMing  the  slain  the  Palladium  or  statue  of  Minenra,  brought  from 

Troy,  discovered  that  the  persons  whom  they  had  killed  were  their 

friends  and  allies.     Being  warned,  therefore,  by  an  oracle,   which 

called  the  Argivea  &yy«raj,  unknown,  they  gave  them  an   honorable 

burial,  consecrated  the  statue  of  the  goddess,  to  whom  they  dedi* 

cated  a  temple,  and  instituted  a  court  of  justice  which   took  cogni* 

nace  of  accidental  murder.'    The  first  that  was  arraigned  in  this 

court  was   Demophoon,  who,  returning  from  the  conflict  with  the 

Arrives,  accidentally  killed  one  of  his  own  subjects  by  a  sudden  turn 

of  his  borse.     Others  say  that  Agamemnon,  being  enraged  at  the  loss 

of  his  men,  and  dissatisfied  with  the  conduct  of  Demophoon,  referred 

the  quarrel  to  the  decision  of  fifty  Athenians  and  as  many   Argives, 

who  were  called  *£^Txif,  bik  to  wop*  kiMforiprnv  i^diirai  aCtdlu  ra  r#f 

tplo€v$,  because  both  parties  committed  to  them  tlie  determination  of 

thdr  caBse,'or  &w6  rovifUrai,  from  appealing.* 

Afterwards,  the  Argives  were  excluded,  and  the  'E^ai  were  re- 
duced to  fifty-one  by  Draco,  who  augmented  their  privileges,  reu- 
dcied  their  power  superior  to  that  of  the  court  of  Areopagus,  and 

'  Hetjch.  in  v.  Suuvruc.  *  Demotth.  et  Ulpian.  in  Timocrmt. 

'  Id.  Aid.     AriiC0|ihan.    m    Plot.    ▼.  '  Schol.  1  hucyd.  lib.  ri. 

129.  Id.  m  Ran.  ▼.  140.    Id.  in  EquiL  9  Schol.  Sopliod.  in  (Ed.  iEKaa.  Var. 
▼.  SI  et  SM  ;  SchoL  ibid.    PoIIuk  lib.  H  tt.  Itb.  ▼.  cap.  15. 

^  op.  i,  leg.  30.  '  Karpocrmtiuo. 

*  SchoL  Arutopban.  in  Vetp.  t.  661 .  ■  Polinz  lib.  Tiii. 

'  Aiiftoph.  in  Vetp.  ▼.  000. 
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enacted  that  no  person  under  fifty  years  of  a^e  should  be  admitted 
a  member.^  In  this  state  they  continued  till  the  time  of  Solon, 
who  lessened  their  authority,  and  allowed  them  only  the  cognizance 
of  manslaughter,  and  of  conspiracies  against  the  lives  of  citizens 
which  were  discovered  before  put  in  execution.' 

Fifty  of  them  were  appointed  by  election,  five  being  chosen  out  of 
every  tribe ;  and  one  of  them  was  nominated  by  lots.'  All  of  them 
Were  to  be  men  of  ri»id  morals  and  virtuous  lives.' 

If  a  person  involuntarily  killed  a  man  or  woman,  he  was  brought 
before  this  courl^  and  sentenced  not  ^et^vy/^,  to  perpetual  banishment, 
but  to  remain  abroad  till  he  should  pay  to  the  kindred  of  the  slain  a 
sum  of  money,  which  was  called  iroivii^  as  though  it  were  the  price  of 
blood.'  But  if  he  could  not  obtain  permission  to  return  from  the 
kindred  of  the  slain,  he  continued  abroad  for  one  year. 

The  proceedings  in  this  court  were  biwfioala,  the  oath  of  the  ae- 

^cuserand  the  defendant;  \6yot,  the  speeches  of  each  party;  and 

yv&9is  biKaffTfipiov,  the  judgment.     Causes  were  introduced  by  the 

'Et2  AeX^cv/^,  or  €7rt  AeX^cv/^  iticaiTTripioyf  Was  a  court  of  justice  in 
the  temple  of  Apollo  Delphinius  and  Diana  Delphinia.'  It  took  cog- 
nizance of  such  murders  as  were  confessed  by  the  criminals,  who  con- 
tended that  they  were  committed  by  permission  of  the  laws,  as  in  the 
case  of  self-preservation  or  adultery;  for  any  one  was  allowed  to  kill 
an  adulterer  who  was  taken  in  the  fact.^  The  first  person  tried  in 
this  court  was  Theseus,  who  slew  the  robbers  that  infested  the 
roads  between  Troezen  and  Athens. 

'Eir<  Upvrapei^  was  a  court  of  judicature  that  took  cognizance  of 
murders  occasioned  by  inanimate  things,  as  a  stone,  a  tree,  &cJ 
These,  if  they  killed  a  man  by  accident,  or  by  the  direction  #f  an 
unknown  person,  or  of  one  who  had  escaped,  were  ordered  to  be 
cast  out  of  the  Athenian  territories  by  the  (^vXafiaaiXels,'^  This  conrt 
was  instituted  iu  the  time  of  Erechlheus  ;  and  the  first  thing  tried  in 
it  was  an  axe,  with  which  the  priest,  whom  they  called  Povfp6ros,  bad 
killed  an  ox  that  ate  of  the  consecrated  cakes.**  Tliis  was  also  the 
common  hall  in  which  public  entertainments  were  held,  and  where 
the  sacred  lamp,  that  burned  with  perpetual  fire,  was  guarded  by 
widows,  who,  having  survived  the  years  and  the  desires  of  marriage, 
were  devoted  to  the  mother  of  the  gods«  This  lamp  was  extinct 
under  the  tyranny  of  Aristiou ;  and  it  was  always  managed  with  the 
same  rites  and  ceremonies  as  those  used  at  Rome  in   preserving  the 

^  PoIluK  lib.  viii.  cap.    10.  seg.  124.  lux  lib.  viii.  cap.  10.    Dcraostb.  in  An- 

Demostfa*  OraU  adv.  Macart.    Suidas  in  tocr.     Hesych.     Scbol.    Aristophan.    in 

•E^^.  Plut.  V.  277. 

'  Plutarcb.  in  Solonc.    Deroostb.  Orat.  •  Plutarch. 

MdT.  Macart.  et  iu  Aristocr.     Pollux  lib.  *  Idem  in  Solone  ;  Hesych.  Demostb. 

viii.  cup.  10.  seg.  121.  in  Aristocr.    Pollux  lib.  viii.   cap.    10. 

^  Schol.  Aristopban.  ad  Plut.  v.  277.  seg.  122. 

'  Idem  ibid.  '  Demostb.  ibid.    Pollux  ibid. 

/  Demoetb.  in  Ne«r.  "*  Pollux  ;  illschines  in  Ctesiph* 

f  Demostb.  in   Midian.    Eustatb.    in  **  Pausanias ;    JEMtui,  Var.  Hist«  lib. 

Iliad.  A'.  Schol.  Sopiiocl.  viii.  cap.  3.    Harpocr. 

*  Pausanias  -,  Harpocnt.   Suidas ;  Pol- 
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vestal  fires,  which  were  iostituted  after  the  pattera  of  this  and  aiio« 
tfacr  holy  fire  at  Delphi/ 

'Er  ^ptaTTolf  ir  ^pearrov,  was  situated  on  the  sea  shore  in  the 
PiraeeuSy  and  received  its  name  axo  rovippearoi,  from  its  standing  in  m 
pit»  and  wa«  liiere fore  sometimes  called  ir  ^can  /  but  some  think 
it  more  probable  that  it  was  so  deuouiiiiated  from  the  hero  Phreatus. 
The  causes  determined  in  this  court  were  such  as  concerned  tliose 
who  had  escaped  from  their  own  country  for  murder,  or  who,  having 
lied  for  involuntary  homicide,  had  afterwards  committed  a  wilful  and 
dehberate  murder.^  The  proceedings  were  as  follows  : — the  judges 
bdog  assembled  ir  ^ptarrol,  the  criminal,  rf^s  y^s  ovy^  ^Tro/iei^os,  not 
being  allowed  to  land  or  cast  anchor,  pleaded  his  cause  in  his  vessel^ 
and,  if  found  guilty,  was  committed  to  the  mercy  of  the  winds  and 
waves,  or,  as  some  say,  sufftrred  there  condign  puni^hment;  if  ht 
proved  himself  innocent,  he  was  pardoned  only  for  the  second 
offenee,  and  was  banbhed  twelve  months  for  the  homicide/ 


CHAP.  XVI. 

Courts  of  Justice  for  Civil  Affairs,  and  their  Judicial  Proceedings, 

Wap^woToy  was  so  denominated  either  from  its  taking  cognizance 
only  of  trivial  matters,  the  value  of  which  did  not  exceed  one  drachm, 
•r  because  it  was  situated  er  at^arel  row^  rfis  iroXtwf,  in  an  obscure 
part  of  the  city/  There  Wf  re  two  courts  of  this  name,  one  of  which 
was  called  Tlnpii(iv<rToy  fiti^or,  and  the  other  YlupafivaToy  fiioor^ 
The  persons  who  sat  as  judges  in  the  latter  were  ol  erbtk-a,  the  eleven 
angistratea.'  By  some,  therefore,  it  is  not  placed  among  the  ten 
eotutSy  in  which  all  the  common  people  of  Athens  were  permitted  to 
sit  as  Judges;  and  instead  of  it  was  reckoned  another,  which  was 
called  To  Kaiioy,  the  New  Court/; 

Tpiywyoy  was  probably  so  denominated  from  its  triangular  form.' 

To  hci  AifKow  received  its  name  from  the  temple  of  Lycus  in 
which  it  was  erected.  In  all  the  courts  of  justice  the  same  person 
kad  a  statue,  by  which  he  was  represented  with  the  face  of  a  wolf; 
and,  therefore,  Xvvov  beKas  denotes  sycophants,  and  nwi  b^fpoboKovyrat^ 
those  who  received  bribes,  and  who  by  ten»,  or  in  great  numbers, 
frequented  these  places."' 

To  Mtirixov  was  so  called  from  one  Metichus,  an  architect,  by 
nhom  it  was  built.' 

The  judges  in  all  these  courts  were  obliged  to  swear  by  the  paternal 
Apollo,  Ceres,  and  Jupiter  the  king,  that  they  would  pass  a  just  sen- 

*  Plutarch,  in  Numa.  '  Harpocrat.     Suidas ;  PauMin.  loco  ci- 

f  Pollux  lib.  Tiii.  Uto. 

<  DeiiMwth.  in  Aristocr.   Pollux    lib.  *  AnstophAO.  Vespia. 

viii.  cap.  10.  aeg.  122.  «  Ibid. 

**  Demoath.    ibid.     Harpocr.     Pollux  *  Anatophan.  Schol.  in  Vesp*  Harpocr* 

ibid.    Hesydiiua.  Suid.     Pollux,  dec. 

'  Aristot.  PoUt.  lib.  it.    Pauaan.  Atti-  '  Pollux,  &c. 
Of.   Denottb. 
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fence  and  according  tn  law,  or  in  nialterB  concerning  which  tlic 
laws  had  Dot  deierniined,  acconling  to  the  best  of  tlieir  jiidpmrnt. 
This  oath,  as  well  aa  that  taken  by  those  who  judged  in  the  Heliti^a, 
was  adminiBlered  near  ihe  river  Ilissna,  in  a  place  called  Ardettus, 
from  a  perann  ofthHtnanie,  who  in  a  public  seililion  united  Ihe  con- 
tending parties,  anil  engaged  them  to  confirm  in  this  place  their  trea- 
tira  of  peace  by  ninUnil  onlhs.  Hence  common  and  profane  sweareri 
were  denominated  &pbi[TroiJ' 

Of  all  the  conrts  that  took  cognizance  of  civil  affairs,  'HXin/a  was 
Ihe  most  celebrated  and  frequented.  It  derived  its  name  &ir6  rov  &\i- 
SfoBai.Uom  tlie  thronging  of  the  people,'  urraiheriliro  roS  i^Xi'ov,  from 
the  sun,  because  it  was  an  open  place  and  exposed  to  the  sun'i  rays.' 
The  judees  who  sat  in  this  couit  were  at  lea^t  lifty,  but  generally  two 
or  five  hundred.  When  causes  of  importance  were  to  betried,ii  waa 
cuilnmary  losummon  all  thejudgei  of  the  other  courts.*  Sometimes 
one  thousand  were  called  in,  and  then  Iwo  courts  were  joined  ;  some- 
times fifteen  hundred  or  two  thousand,  and  then  three  or  four  conrla 
met;"  anil  ihe  number  of  the  ^Xmirrnl  has  been  snmeliniea  increased 
by  this  means  to  six  thousand.''  Before  this  tribunal  all  causes  of 
consequence  either  to  (he  slate  or  individuals  were  brou^lji.  The 
judges  engaged  by  a  solemn  oath  to  decide  according  to  the  laws  and 
ihe  decrees  of  the  people  and  the  council  of  five  hundred,  to  receive 
no  present,  to  listen  impartially  to  both  parties,  and  to  oppose  with 
Iheir  utmost  power  all  those  who  should  make  the  least  attempt  lo 
introduce  innovations  iu  the  form  of  government.  Dreadful  impreca- 
tions against  themselves  and  their  families,  should  they  violate  it, 
concluded  Ibis  oath,  which  conlained  several  other  parllculari  of  les* 
importance;  aalhal  they  would  not  discharge  private  debts,  mahe 
any  division  of  lands,  elect  into  public  employments  persons  who  had 
not  rendered  an  account  of  their  proceedings  ui  a  former  office  served 
by  them,  restore  any  one  sent  into  banishment,  nor  pardon  lliose  who 
were  condemned  lo  die,  &c.'  To  try  causes  in  this  court  was  deno- 
minated ii\ta£t  ir/ 

Besides  these  ten  public  couits,  there  were  others  of  less  con- 
sequence, in  which  the  iiairijrai,  tile  Ttaaaparnvra,  or  other  magis- 
trates, took  cognizance  of  causes  beUmging  to  their  several  oflices. 
Such  were  the  courts  at  Cynosarges,  the  Odeum,  the  temple  of  Ttie- 
Beu*,  the  Biicoleum,  and  some  others. 

The  judicial  proceedings  were  as  follows.  The  plai n I ilT  delivered 
the  name  of  the  person  against  whom  lie  brought  the  action,  wilb  an 
account  of  ihe  ofTencc,  to  the  magistrate  whose  office  It  was  t<aayu¥, 
to  introduce  it  into  the  court  where  causes  of  that  description  were 
heard.*  The  nuigistrate  then  enquired  whether  ibe  cause  belonged 
to  bis  cognizance,  and  also  li  a\ut  eioiyeii'  xf'li  whether  it  deserved 


V  FolTui;  Siiid.     Ilesycbi 
cnt. 

'  Ulpiui.  In  Domoith. 

•  Id™ ;  Scl»l.  Ati.loi)h. 
MO.  01  .libT. 

»  PollDx  lib.  riii.  op.  11 
Ulpiin.inTimocr. 

*  PoHoi  ibid.  Diniirch.  ndi.  Drnumb 
LvmslnAgoiat.     Andoc.  de  MyM. 
D  Nab«  T.        '  Uemoiih.  id  Timoci. 
/- ArUtopb.  l.y>.  t.  SSt. 
wg.   123.        (  Suidu;  Ulpiu.  ia  Midiu). 
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to  be  tried  to  a  court  of  jattioe.  Thif  ioqnirj  was  called  Ar^Kjpt^M.* 
Bjpennbaioo  of  the  nagistritef  tbeplaiotiff  siimiiioDed  his  adverMiry 
to  appear  before  the  magistrate,  which  was  called  cXi^'evciy.^  This 
was  sometimes  done  by  apparitors  or  bailiffs,  who  were  denominated 
tk^/ropes  or  KXtirnp€s  ;*  and  sometimes  bj  the  plaintiff  himself,  who  al* 
ways,  carried  with  him  sufficient  witnesses  to  attest  the  giving  of  the 
samoKMia ;  and  these  were  also  called  cX^riipcf  or  KXigrfipnJ  Of  thb 
latter  aiode  of  proceeding  we  have  an  example  in  Aristophanes  : 


'WpoffKoXtnifMi  a^  Sirru  fF, 


KkffrV  IxMwa  Xaipt^mrra  rovrorC* 

I$mmmum  thee,  whoever  thou  art,  to  atuwer  before  the  agortmomi 
for  the  dmmage  done  to  my  goods :  this  Ch^trepkon  is  witness.  Hence 
it  appears  that  this  was  the  form  in  which  the  plaintiff  himself  sum- 
ssooed  his  adversary :  TlpoavaXov/iai  r6y  btilra  ro9i€  &btK^fiarot  wpot  n^ 
4fX^  ^^nn^9  cXiyrqpa  Kt#y  rhr  ielva*  I  suwtmon  snch  a  one  to  «»- 
swerfmr  this  injury  he/ire  this  magistrate,  having  such  a  person  as 
my  witness.  When  the  plaintiff  employed  an  apparitor,  the  form  was 
thos  varied  :  Kanjyo^  ror  heiva  ro^iot,  cai  irpo^raXov/iat  rowrov  hta  rw 
heiwos  cif  nfv  ^x^y  riivhe,  I  accuse  such  a  person  of  this  if^ury,  and 
smnmwm  him  by  such  a  one  to  answer  before  this  magistrate.  It 
was  necessary  to  mention  in  the  summons  the  name  ot  tbe  xXifHi^ 
When  a  married  woman  was  cited  to  appear  before  a  magistrate, 
htr  hosband  was  also  summoned  in  the  following  form  :  T^r  bslra 
ctti  raw  gifpior,  such  a  woman  and  her  lord,  &e. ;  l>ecaose  wives  being  un- 
der tiK  government  of  their  husbands,  were  not  permitted  to  appear  io 
any  court  without  them.  If  the  criminal  refused  to  appear  before  tbe  ma- 
gistrate,  be  was  carried  to  the  court  by  force,*  or  beaten  to  compel  him  : 

ni  seqnitor,  pngnoe  ia  ventrem  ingere, 

Vf  1  oculmn  excliide.F 

UrIms  he  followt,  strike  him  in  tbe  stomach, 
Aje,  or  put  out  an  eye. 

SoBsetimes  the  criminal  was  not  snmmoned  to  appear  immediately, 
bat  oa  a  certain  day,  which  was  mentioned  in  his  citation  : 

Elf  r^  MevrvxadMi  fd|r«.t 


I  summon  Pisthetitrus  to  answer  the  next  month  of  Munyehion 
for  the  injury  done  me.  When  the  plaintiff  and  defendant  wera 
both  before  the  magistrate,  he  inquired  of  tbe  former  whether 
all  Ua  witnesses  were  ready,  or  whether  it  was  necessary  to 
laauaoo  any  other  person.  This  was  the  second  itragpiott,  to 
wUch  the  plaintiff  was  obliged  to  answer  under  the  penalty  of 
infi/a,  infiimy.  If  some  of  his  witnesses  were  not  ready,  or  any 
ether  requisite  was  wanting,  he  desired  farther  time  to  make  hb  pro- 

A  Mdas;  Ulpiaii.  mMaditii.  "  Aristophan.  Veepv. 

*  UlpiaB.  ID  Demoetb.  Orat.  de  Corooa.  •  Ulpian.  m  Midian. 

*  SchoL  Arislophaii.  ad  Vesp.  ▼.  189.  *  Terrnt.  Pbormioact.  T.tcea.  7. 
et  ad  Atcs.  ^  Idem  ibid. 

'  UlpiaaL  in  Deaiofth.  Orat.  de  Corona ;        «  Aristopbaaii  A vibua. 
Sodaa;  Harpocnt. 
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aecutioo,  and  iwore  that  this  delay  was  not  voluntarir  on  bi*  pari : 
to  take  this  otllh  was  termed  V7r6fiyva0ai,  and  ihe  oalh  iUt If  liiraifioaia.' 
The  same  excuse  was  admilled  in  bobaifof  the  defendant,  who  bud 
also  another  plea  called  vapaypatfi^  or  iropa/io prujiia,  when  he  alleged 
by  siitHcient  witnesses  that  the  action  brouglit  against  him  was  nut 
il<!Tl  ciaayiiyifioi,  a  cause  which  could  then  be  lawfully  tried.'  This 
happened  when  Ihe  injury  liad  been  committed  five  years  before  the 
accusation,  for  after  that  time  no  action  was  valid ;  when  the  dispute 
had  been  comproriiiied  before  credible  witncHsei,  for  a  voluntary 
agreement  before  witnesses  was  biiidint;,  provided  it  was  not  concern- 
ing any  thing  unlawful ;  when  the  defendant  bad  been  already  tried, 
and  punished  or  acquitted  ;  or  when  it  uas  a  cause  of  which  that  ma- 
gistrale  was  not  empowered  to  lake  cognizance.'  To  Ibin  ra/iaypa^^ 
the  plaintiff  was  obliged  to  give  an  answer,  proved  by  sufficient  evi- 
dence ;  and  both  the  exception  and  answer,  as  sworn  by  the  wiinease;, 
were   ternied  iiafiaprvpia.'     The  defendant  might  put  off  the  trial, 

I  bring  an  action  against  bis  adversary,  and  defer  for  some  time  the 

judgment  which  he  feared. 

I  If,  however,  the  defendant  did  not  allege  any  plea  or  excuse,  and 

was  willing  to  proceed  to  a  speedy  trial,  he  was  sard  rvdv&itttv,  and 
(be  trial  was  termed  cuOvidiia.  \n  oalh  was  then  administered  to 
both  parties.  The  plaintiff  swore  that  he  would  ciX^e^  Kartiyopiiy, 
prefer  no  false  accusation  ;  and  if  the  crime  was  of  a  public  nature, 
be  also  swore  that  be  would  not  be  prevailed  on,  either  by  bribes, 
promises,  or  any  other  Icmptalion,  to  desist  from  ibe  prosecution. 
The  defendant  swore  aXqOri  uiroXoyJiaeiv,  that  bis  answer  should  b« 
just  and  true,  or  pr)  ahixeir,  that  be  bad  not  injured  the  plaintiff.  The 
natb  of  the  accuser  was  called  rpmaiioala ;  that  of  the  criminal  ^trw 
fioaia,  or,  as  some  say,  &vTiypa(j,li ;'  and  bolh  their  oaths  were  deno- 
minated biu/iosla.  These  oatbs,  and  those  of  the  witnesses,  with  other 
matters  relating  to  the  action,  being  written  oo  tablets,  were  put  into 
a  vessel  termed  cxifos,  and  afterwards  deliveri-d  to  the  judges." 

The  magistrate  then  proceeded  lo  the  election  of  judges,  who  were 
chosen  by  lots,  and  who  ou  Ihe  nvpia  liftipa,  appointed  day,  came  to 
the  tribunal  and  look  their  seats;  the  public  crier  having  first  com- 
manded all  those  who  had  no  business  to  depart,  by  saying,  Mtra- 
oTifTe  S^u.  To  keep  off  ibe  crowd  the  court  was  surrounded  with  a 
rope ;  and  door-keepers,  called  tiyM&ei,  who  were  the  same  as  the 
cancellatie  of  Ibe  Romans,  were  appointed  by  a  magistrate.*  Lest 
ariy  of  the  judges  should  be  wanting,  il  was  proclaimed,  E'J  m  Oiptuirir 
ilXtaoT^t,  elahui.  If  any  judge  be  without,  let  him  cnUr  ;  for  if  any  one 
came  after  the  trial  had  begun,  he  could  uot  be  admitted,  and  was 
prohibited  from  passing  sentence,  because  be  bad  not  heard  all  that 
bolh  parties  had  said  on  the  subject.' 

'  Demoitheiies  ui  Oljmpisd.  Iibub  Ae  mpta. 
FliiloclemDne;   Uliilan.  io  blidiiiiB.  '  Pollux  lib.  n\i.  c&ii.  6.  wg.  SS.     HI- 

'  UlpUn.  tnUidiaaai  FoUui  Ub.  viil.  piu.   in  Oni.  dc  Fsiui  Legac.    SchiJ. 

cap.  6.  Hg.  ST.  AriB(i)[ihan.  vi  Veep.  T.  lOSe. 

'  Denoatli.    ad.    Puitvn.     Ulpinn.  in         '  Pullui ;  Arisluph.   Scbol.  ad  V»p. 

Ont.  Demoslh.   adr.  Mid.     Pollui    lib.  Harpni^nition  ;  Suidu. 
liii.  rip.  e.  Kg.  ST.  '  PdIIui  lib.  viii.  cap.  10. 

*  PoUui  ibid.  HirpoctalioD  t.  &taiiap-        '  Srhol,  Aiisloph.  ad  Vcip. 
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Hht  oMigMtimtt  tbtn  pcoponcd  the  cautt  to  the  judgei,  and  gave 
them  power  to  determiDe  it,  wbicb  was  called  tlodyttr  n)y  Mn|F  el« 
TO  iuaeriifHov ;'  the  cause  itself  was  denoininated  bini  tlaay^yi^s,* 
aod  the  person  who  entered  it^  tUaymytvs.  For  by  the  laws  of  Athena 
certain  caoaes  were  brooi^ht  before  the  magistrates,  who  had  no  power 
to  determine  them  by  a  final  decision,  hot  who  were  to  examine  them, 
and,  if  thej  deserved  to  be  publicly  heard,  to  refer  them  to  the  cog- 
nixance  of  the  judges  appointed  for  that  purpose  on  such  days  as  the 
magistrates  should  fix.  This  reference  of  the  cause  from  the  magia- 
tiate  to  the  judges  was  called  iytfiopla  bucamipimv. 

The  pubKc  crier  read  the  indictment,  which  contained  the  reaiona 
of  the  accusation,  with  an  account  of  the  injury  sustained  by  the 
plaiotiflr,  and  the  manner  in  which  it  had  been  inflicted  ;  all  of  which 
wave  noted  down  by  the  judges/ 

If  the  person  accused  did  not  appear,  sentence  was  immediately 
paased  against  biro ;  and  this  sentence  was  called  i^  ^p^faif  cara2c- 
moBiiyai,  and  ip^fitiy  o^XiOKartir,  But  If  he  presented  himself  within 
the  space  of  ten  days,  and  proved  that  be  had  been  detained  by  sick- 
ness or  by  some  other  unavoidable  cause,  the  former  sentence  was 
disannulled,  and  this  was  denominated  hiKrf  fii^  olaa.  The  trial  was 
then  to  be  brought  forward  by  the  defendant,  within  the  space  of  two 
months;  and  this  was  called  ^yriXtf^iSy  and  the  action  itself  &»T(Xayc«y 
ftudfr  f  but  if  he  neglected  to  bring  on  the  trial  at  that  time,  the  7or- 
ner  sentence  was  confirmed  and  put  in  execution/  Hence  appears 
the  reason  of  inserting  the  name  of  the  person  who  was  witness  to  the 
dtatioQ  of  the  accused  ;  and  if  any  one  pretended  that  his  adversary 
was  legally  summoned,  and  could  not  produce  any  gXiiropu  who  were 
present  at  the  citation,  he  w^s  prosecuted  by  an  action  termed  ypaf^ 
if€whoK\ifr€(at/ 

Before  the  trial  commenced,  both  parties  were  obliged  to  deposit  a 
certain  sum  of  money,  which  was  called  irpvrayela,  in  the  hands  of 
the  magistrate  who  introduced  their  cause  into  the  court,  and  who, 
in  default  of  payment  of  this  money,  erased  the  cause  from  the 
rolL  If  the  cause  in  dispute  was  of  the  value  of  one  hundred 
drachms,  and  not  more  than  one  thousand,  they  deposited  three 
drachms ;  if  its  value  was  more  than  one  thousand,  and  not  above  ten 
thousand,  they  deposited  thirty  drachms.  After  the  decision  of  the 
canse,  the  sum  deposited  was  divided  among  the  judges ;  and  the 
person  against  whom  sentence  was  given,  besides-  the  payment  of 
other  charges,  was  obliged  to  restore  the  money  to  his  adversary/ 

TlapaKarafioXf^  was  a  sum  of  mone^  deposited  by  those  who  sued 
the  commonwealth  for  confiscated  goods,  or  for  goods  claimed  by  the 
public  treasury,  or  by  private  persons  for  the  inheritances  of  heirenes; 
the  former  deposited  a  fifth,  and  the  hitter  a  tenth  part  of  the  value 
of  the  estates  for  which  they  contended.' 

'  Hsrpocr.    Lys.  contra  Alcibiad.  et        ^  Id.  ibid.    Ulpisn  in  Demostli. 
Nkomacb.  '  Ulpian.  in  Demosth.    Pollui  lib.  riiL 

*  Demosth.  in  Zenotbem.  et  in  L&crit.    cap.  0. 

Ljt.  ia  Pandeon.  /  Pollux  ibid.     Harpocration. 

*  Vljwuu  in  DeouMth.  f  Pollux  lib.  viii.  cap.  0.  Harpocration. 
'  Pollux  lib.  Tiii.  cap.  0.  seg.  61. 
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liapuvTiiait  was  a  drachm  deposited  in  law'suits  for  small  and  Iri' 
fling  iiiatlera,  which  were  decided  by  ilie  iiairijrai'.* 

'E^mficXta  WHS  A  fiue  imposed  oii  thugc  wliu  were  unable  to  prove 
llie  indiclraent  which  they  had  brought  agaiost  their  udveraurieB.  It 
was  so  deiiominaled,  because  they  were  obliged  lo  pay  the  sixth  |>Hrt 
of  the  value  of  that  fur  which  ihey  contended,  und  derived  its  name 
from  a0o\ut,  because  for  every  drachm  they  lieposiled  one  obolus, 
which  is  the  sitth  part  of  a  dracbm.'  Some  uf  these  sums  were  de- 
posited in  must  law-auits,  before  the  triiils  cuuld  proceed. 

If  any  of  the  wiluesses  refused  lo  appear,  he  was  summoned  by  a 
Serjeant,  who  was  ■.-Aijrijp ;  and  if  be  seemed  unwilling  to  give  evi- 
deiice,  he  was  required  either  to  swear  lo  the  fact,  to  abjure  it,  or 
to  dcuy  lliat  he  was  privy  lo  it,  or  to  pay  a  fine  of  one  thousand 
drachms,  lie  who  was  fined  for  refusing  the  uaih,  or  who  look  it 
Ibrough  feur,  was  said  cssXiiTeueaOat ;  hut  he  who  was  only  suiunioned, 
and  voluntutily  took  the  oalh,  tXTirelieaOai.*  The  oath  was  adminis- 
tered with  great  solemniiy  before  altars  erected  for  thut  purpose  in 
■be  courts  of  judicature. 

It  was  necessary  thai  the  witnesses  should  be  free-born,  disiuteresi* 
ed,  and  deserving  of  credit ;  lur  uo  person's  oalh  was  ulluwed  in  his 
own  cause ;  and  those,  who  by  misconduct  had  forfeited  their  privi- 
leges and  were  reckoned  &Tifioi,  infamous,  were  considered  as  uu- 
wuithy  uf  credit.  Slaves  were  not  permitted  lu  lake  any  part  in 
public  affairs,  and  therefore  could  not  give  evidence  in  a  court  of 
justice,  unless  they  were  examined  by  torture.  The  accuser,  indeed, 
might  require  that  the  slaves  uf  the  adveise  parly  should  be  examined 
on  the  rack  ;'  aud  someiimes  one  of  the  parties,  of  his  own  free  will, 
presented  his  slaves  to  this  inhuman  proof,"  persuaded  that  he  hid 
the  right,  as  unfortunately  he  bad  the  power,  lo  commit  so  cruel  an 
act.  Sometimes  be  refused  the  rcijuisilion  made  lo  bim  for  this  pur- 
pose," either  from  the  dreail  uf  a  deposition  exlorled  by  the  vioteuce 
of  the  tortures,  or  that  his  heart  listened  to  the  re uionst ranees  of  hu- 
manity; but  his  refusal,  from  whatever  motive  it  proceeded,  lailed 
not  to  eicite  agaiust  him  the  strongest  suspicions.  The  testimony  of 
the  i^iioiKOi  and  ui-eXtu9(pDi,  sojourners  and  fieedmeu,  was  received 
in  all  cases,  except  the  bia/iaprvpla  in  actions  called  Axpottraaioa  iitat. 

There  were  two  kinds  of  evidence,  Ihe  firat  of  which  was  when  ibc 
person  who  gave  it  bad  been  an  eye-wituess  lo  ilie  fact,  and  which 
wiM  called  ^uprtpia;"  the  other  was  wheu  he  received  what  he  de- 
clared from  another  person,  who  had  been  an  eyc-wiloess,  but  who 
was  dead,  absent  in  a  foreign  country,  or  prevented  by  sickness  or 
some  unavoidable  cause  from  appearing,  and  was  called  infiapTtipia.^ 
The  witnesses  were  required  by  the  laws  to  deliver  their  tesiimuny  ia 
writing,  by  which  means  it  became  impossible  to  recede  from  what 
Ibey  bad  sworn  ;  and  he,  who  had  borne  false  witness,  was  conviuted 

*  Polloi  lib.  tUi.  »p.6.  IlKipociiIioa.         ■■  lilcm  ia  A^itiob.  in  N'ifoalr. 

*  Pullui  ibid.  Uaipocr.  Kuster.  sd  '  Deuuiilb.  in  Slepb.  Itociiles  in  Tia- 
AiiBtujifaui.  Nube>v.  1134  et  nasi.  neilt. 

*  Pollux  lib.  viii.  up.  (t.    Harpocr.  •  PolIu<  Wi.  tUi. 

'  DeuiMlU.  ia  Nsiti.   lu   Uuel.   rt  in         r  H<ip«cniliuu  i  Po" 
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vitb  le«  difficulty.  The  tablets,  however,  of  those  witoeMet,  who  oo 
a  citation  before  given  had  come  from  home  with  the  intention  of 
giviug  their  testimony,  were  different  from  the  tablets  of  such  as  ac- 
cidentally appeared  in  court.  The  latter  were  composed  only  of  wax, 
and  formed  in  such  a  manner  as  to  give  the  witness  an  opportunity  of 
Biaking  any  alterations  in  his  evidence,  which  after  due  considera- 
tion seemed  to  him  to  be  necessary.^ 

After  the  witnesses  had  been  sworn,  the  plaintiff  l>eing  seated  oa 
the  Jeff,  and  the  defendant  on  the  right  of  the  tribunal,'  rach  of  theas 
generally  spoke  what  their  orators  had  prepared  for  them  in  private/ 
Sonrtimes,  if  they  desired  it,  the  judges  allowed  them  ovyiiyopoi.  ad- 
vocates,  to  plead  for  them,  which  was  called  ^iri  iiioBf  avniyoptlr,  to 
pie^d/ar  m  fee.'  Lest,  however,  the  length  of  their  speeches  should 
veary  the  patience  of  the  judges,  and  prevent  them  from  proceeding 
to  other  busbess,  they  were  limited  to  a  certain  time,  called  6io/ie/ic- 
rfMf/iim  4fi^t"  which  was  measured  by  a  cX^i/^vSpa,  hour-glass,  used 
with  water  instead  of  sand  ;*  and  that  no  fraud  or  deceit  might  l>e 
practiaed,  a  person,  whom  from  his  office  they  called  ^f v^Mp,  or  If* 
y^^  was  appointed  to  distribute  the  water  equally  to  both  parties.* 
When  the  water  had  run  out  of  the  glass,  they  were  to  conclude  their 
speeches ;  and  hence  the  phrases  vpos  rn  cXei/^^^,  vpos  vSwp  iky^vl^ 
uadeu/  and  &XAms  iivakloKtiv  ^hmp.  The  speakers  were  so  careful 
Bot  to  lose  or  mispend  their  water,  that  whilst  the  laws  quoted  by 
tbem  were  read,  or  if  any  other  business  intervened,  they  stopped  the 
glas0w^  If,  however*  any  person  had  ended  hu  speech  before  the  time 
allowed  him  had  eipired,  he  was  permitted  to  give  the  water  that  re- 
Biiained  in  the  glass  to  another  speaker ;  and  this  is  the  meaning  of 
tbe  omtor,  who  said  tf  vlan  rf  ifjif  XaXtlr^t  let  him  speak  till  wy 
water  be  run  out.' 

When  both  parties  had  finished  their  speeches,  the  public  crier, 
hy  command  of  the  magistrate  who  presided  in  tlie  court,  ordered  tbe 
judges  to  bring  in  their  verdict ;  and  in  crimes  for  which  tiie  laws  had 
appointed  penalties,  and  which  were  called  ^yAycs  ^rZ/iiyrot,  a  single 
verdict,  declaring  the  accused  guilty  or  not  guilty,  was  sufficient ; 
bat  in  cases  which  the  laws  did  not  notice,  and  which  were  deuonii- 
aated  uyAret  Tifitirot^  if  th«  person  accused  was  brought  in  guilty,  a 
second  sentence  was  required  to  determine  the  punishment  due  to 
the  offence.*  Before  the  judges  proceeded  to  pass  sentence,  the  coa- 
deaiued  prrson  was  asked  what  injury  he  thought  his  adversary  bad 
received  from  liim,  and  what  reparation  he  ought  in  justice  to  make 
hia.  The  plaintiff's  account,  ami  the  indictment  wbich  bad  been 
previously  delivered,  were  taken  into  consideration ;  and  the  circum- 
staoces  on  both  sides  btiiig  carefully  examined,  the  decretory  sentence 

*  Pollux  ;  Hirpocrmtion.  pMsim  ;  Lacian.  PUcaL  cap.  28. 

'  Aritcoiel.  Pioblem.  *  Pullux   lib.  viii.  cap.  9.   teg.   IIS. 

'  Idem  Rhetor,  lib.  i.  cap.  33.  Kuttrr.  ad  Suid.  in  hofUfur, 

[  Clemens  Alezandrin.    Suidas ;  i£s-        '  Demusdi.  iu  Macart. 
^t$  m  Ctesiph.  9  Demc  Ktii. 

*  Harpocration.  '  Idem. 

'  Platu  ia  Tlic«t.  Arihtopb.  Acbarn.  ▼.        *  llarpocnition  ;  Ulpian.  in  Demostb. 
^*    SdioU  ibid.    Demoalb.  et  Ji^xbin.    adr.  Timarcli. 
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wsa  puied.  SoitiHimes  the  judges  limited  the  punishment  in  crin>i~ 
nal  ai  well  as  in  civil  causes,  coni'tniing  vrhicli  the  luws  were  silent. 
This  happened  in  the  case  of  Socrates,  who  was  condemueH  not  only 
by  the  hnt  sentence  of  the  judges,  which  determiued  whether  the  cri- 
minal should  he  acquitted  or  found  guilty,  but  also  by  that  which  the 
laws  obliged  them  afterwards  to  pronounce  :  for  in  crimes  out  capi- 
tal, the  judges  were  empowered  to  estimate  the  olTence,  and  to  inquire 
of  the  criminal  what  piini^hmeiil  he  llmuglit  his  offence  deserved. 
This  question  being  proposed  to  Socrates,  he  replied  thai  "  he  had 
merited  very  p;rcat  dignities  and  rewards,  iind  to  have  u  daily  mainte- 
nance in  the  Prytaneum," — one  of  the  highest  honors  in  the  Athenian 
commonwealth.  This  answer  incensed  the  judgea  so  much,  that  they 
condemned  that  must  innocent  man  to  death.* 

The  most  ancient  manner  of  givini;  sentence  was  by  black  and 
white  sea  shells,  called  ■)(pipivat,  or  by  pebbles  denuiuinated  i/it^i: 

Mdfi  ml  antiqain,  mtrU  atriiu|ar  IkjiIIIiii, 

Hi>  ilaniaaie  ircw,  illis  ibHliere  culpa.'' 

Wliile  BCDn«  «id  black  Ihe  ■ncienti  used  of  aid  ; 

The  fill t  acquit,  tlie  latlei  guilt  uafuld. 
Afterwards,  aiiurhv>jit,  small  balls  of  brass,  were  employed  for  that 
purpose.  To  these  succeeded  niaftoi,  beans,  which  were  of  two  sorta, 
while  and  black  ;  the  former  were  whole,  and  used  in  acquitting  ;  the 
latter  were  bored  through,  and  employed  in  coudemning.'  Hence 
judges  who  lived  by  "the  gifts  which  they  received  in  disiribuling  jus- 
tice, were  called  KuaixoTfiiiyft,  eaters  of  beans ;'  and  Xeui^  i^^f oi  was  a 
proverbial  expression  not  much  diflereut  from  oif  ovpafJa.  or  Amal- 
thea  cflpra,  and  was  usually  applied  to  that  which  produced  large 
profits  and  maintained  the  owner/ 

The  judges  look  the  beans  from  the  altar,  and  cast  them  tbroitftk 
a  small  tunnel,  called  "tij^ot,  into  two  urns,  which  were  deuoniinaled 
Ki'ihoi,  or  KahioKot.  They  were  permitted  to  hold  the  beans  only  with 
three  fingers,  Ihe  fore-finger,  middle,  and  iliumb,  that  it  might  be  im- 
possible for  ihem  to  cast  in  more  than  one  at  a  time.  The  rest  of  the 
customary  riles  were  nearly  similar  to  those  dciicribed  in  the  judicial 
proceedings  of  the  Areopagus,  except  that  in  private  causes  four  uma 
were  placed  in  the  court.'  This,  however,  might  probably  be  occa- 
sioned by  the  number  of  those  who  were  concerned  in  the  trial ;  for 
if  there  were  more  than  two  competitors  for  an  estate,  each  of  them 
had  a  distinct  urn  into  which  were  cast  Ihe  beans  in  his  fiivor,  and 
he  who  bad  the  greatest  number  of  beans  won  ihe  trial. 

When  Ihe  judges  had  finished  voting,  leil  any  one  through  favor 
should  have  suspended  his  sulfrage,  the  crier  proelairaed,  Et  ru  ni^- 
AioTot,  AviarairOi*,  Jf  there  be  any  person  who  hat  not  givtn  his  vote. 

The  urns  were  then  opened,  and  the  suffrages  numbered  in  pie- 
sence  of  the  magistrate,  who  i^Iood  with  a  rod  in  his  hand,  which  be 
placed  over  the  beans  as  they  were  reckoned,  lest  any  person  throagb 

*  Cicero  ds  OrBlore  iib.  i.  Schol.  in  Ran.  el  Vesp.  Stc. 

'  Ovid.  Mrtamoiph.  lib.  i».  •  Ari«npli«n.  Equit. 

"  Fotlui   lib.  viii.  cap,  10.  ttg.   123.  /  Hesfchius  ;  £iuuttiiu>  Hiad. /. 

Hasjchiui ;    llarpocration ;    Ariaiophia.  '  Demoilben.  Oni,  ia  Macul, 
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ttemchewy  or  aibtaka  thottld  omit  any,  or  coaot  the  sane  twice.  If 
Ikere  was  a  majority  of  black  beans,  the  mafittrate  pronounced  the 
accBBcd  guilty,  and,  as  a  mark  of  condemnation,  traced  out  a  long 
line  on  a  tablet  covered  with  wax,  exposed  to  every  eye  ;  and  benca 
ftrofft  rifi^v  fiarpa^  signifies  to  condemn  all.  On  the  contrary,  if  the 
white  exceeded  or  only  equalled  the  number  of  the  black  beans,  be 
drew  m  abort  line  as  a  mark  of  acquittal  /  for  such  were  the  clemeucjf 
«mI  iBoderation  of  the  Athenian  laws,  tliat  if  the  votes  were  equal, 
ad  tbe  case  appeared  doubtful,  the  rigorous  exactions  of  justice 
yielded  to  the  dictates  of  mercy  and  compassion,  and  the  prisoner 
vas  acquitted ;'  and  this  rule  was  always  observed  in  the  courts  at 
Athena: 

Ka2  roTn  Aotwls  S8«  t4ftaf  rtOifmrat, 

■  In  future  timet 
TYm  law  for  erer  •hmll  be  rmtified, 
Tbftt  Totet  in  equal  number  #haU  abwlre.    Potts  b. 

Nucfv,  taiifMis  Saris  tLk  r^fi^vs  xA0pJ 

On  this  account  ahall  after-Agea  save 
Such  criminals,  as  equal  Toicea  bave. 

The  plaintiff  was  denominated  bivKtay ;  the  cause  itself,  iita^it ;  and 
tbe  defendant,  frvyt^y.  The  indictment  before  conviction  was  called 
dr/a ;  aAer  conviction,  IXeyxos ;  and  after  condemnation,  iibdnifia. 
During  the  time  that  the  cause  was  in  suspense  and  undetermined,  it 
was  engraven  on  a  tablet,  together  with  the  name  of  the  person  ac- 
cused, and  hung  up  at  the  statue  of  the  heroes  surnamed  iwmyvfUH, 
which  was  the  most  public  place  in  the  city  :  this  was  called  iKKwioBat, 
and  seems  to  have  been  done  with  the  design  of  giving  sufficient  no- 
tice (d  tbe  trial,  that  all  persons  who  could  inform  the  court  on  the 
isbject  should  present  themselves  for  that  purpose.** 

if  the  person  convicted  had  been  guilty  uf  a  capital  crime,  he  was 
dcfivered  into  the  hands  of  the  Ivdera  to  receive  punishment ;  Imt  if 
a  peconiarj  fine  was  imposed  on  him,  the  ra/i/ai  rov  Otov  took  care 
to  see  it  paid.  If  he  had  not  sufficient  to  pay  the  fine,  he  was  doomed 
to  perpetual  imprisonment.* 

On  the  contrary,  he  who,  having  commenced  a  prosecution,  either 
dropped  it,  or  failed  in  obtaining  a  fifth  part  of  the  suffrages,'  was  com- 
bnbIj  sentenced  to  a  penalty  of  one  thousand  drachms.  If  it  appeared 
tku  the  plaintiff  had  accused  his  adversary  unjustly,  and  produced  fiilsa 
evidence  against  him,  he  underwent  in  some  places  the  punishment 
doe  to  the  crime  of  which  he  had  accused  an  innocent  persou;  but  at 
Athens  a  fine  only  was  imposed  on  him.  The  witness,  however,  who 
Itod  fonwom  himself,  and  he  who  had  suborned  him,  were  severelyt 
prosecuted  ;  the  former  by  an  action  of  iptvbofiaprvpla,  the  latter  of 

^  Amtoph.  eJQsqoe  Schol.  in  Veap.  t.  dian. 
lUetinRan.  ••  Demoatb.  Androtian.  Cornel.  Nepoe 

^  iEacbin.  in  Ctesiph.     Aristot.  Prob.  in  Miltiade. 
•K.  so.    Idem  de  Rbetor.  cap.  19.  •  PUr.  Apol.  Socrat.  Demoatb.  da  Co- 

'  Euripid.  Electra  ▼.  1S09.  rcn.   in  Mid.  in  Androt.  Ui  Ariitocr.  io 

'  Earipid.  Ipbig.  Tauric.  t.  1460.  Timocr.  in  Tbeocrin. 

*  Dfiaotthwi.  ejnsqiie  Schol.  in  Mi- 
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mrorexWa.  AD<t  as  nothing  was  lo  eaay  or  »a  dangerous  as  invidi- 
nus  acciifations  on  ihe  subject  of  religiun,  llie  punisbracnl  of  dt-alli 
was  decreed,  in  certain  cases,  Hgainst  the  man  who  should  accuse 
fltinlher  of  impiel^f  without  beinj!  able  to  cnnvici  him.' 

When  Ihe  trial«  were  ended,  the  .judges  went  to  the  temple  of  Ly- 
CMS,  wliert^  llie;  retiitneH  iheir  pd^hoi,  slaves  or  ^ceplres,  which  were 
ihe  ensigns  of  their  office,  and  where  lliey  received  rrom  the  officers, 
called  KaXanpiTai,  ihe  money  due  for  their  services.  This  money  was 
at  first  only  one  oboliis;  aflerwarda  itwiis  increased  lo  iwo,  three,  and 
at  length  to  sik  oboli,  or  a  drachni.' 

In  several  particulars,  private  causes  were  conducted  in  lite  same 
manner  as  public  prosecutions,  and  for  Ihe  most  part  were  brought, 
in  ihe  first  instance,  before  the  IribunMls  of  Ihe  nrclions,  who  some- 
times pronounced  a  sentence  subject  to  an  appeal,'  and  sometimes 
contented  themselves  with  liking  the  necessary  informalions,  wbtcb 
they  laid  before  the  superior  courts.' 

Certain  causes  mighl  be  prosecuted  civilly  bv  a  private  accusation, 
and  criminHlly  by  a  public  action  ;  aud  such  was  the  nature  of  an  iu- 
suJI  committed  on  the  person  of  a  citizen.  The  choice  of  the  mode 
of  proceeding  was  left  by  the  laws  to  the  person  ofTeiided  ;  but  (he 
orators  frequently  abused  the  laws  by  changing,  by  insidious  artifices, 
those  suits  into  criminal,  which  in  tlieir  oripin  were  merely  civil. 

Nor  was  this  the  only  danger  the  parties  had  to  apprehend.  Some- 
lintes  the  judges,  inalienlive  during  the  reading  of  the  documents, 
lost  sight  of  the  question,  and  gave  their  verdict  at  a  veulure.'  Some- 
times men,  powerful  from  their  wealth,  publicly  insulled  the  poorer 
citixens,  who  diirsl  not  demand  reparation  for  iheofleoce;"  some- 
times they  in  a  manner  eternized  a  law-suit  by  obtaining  successive 
delays,  and  preventing  the  tribunals  from  determining  on  their  crimes 
till  Ihe  public  iudigualion  had  subsided  ;*  sometimes  they  appeared  in 
court  escorted  by  a  numerous  retinue  of  corrupted  witnesses,  and  even 
of  honest  men,  wlio  from  weakness  submitted  to  increase  the  train  of 
their  attendants,  aud  tend  them  the  sanction  of  their  presence;'  and, 
in  a  word,  sometimes  they  armed  the  superi»r  tribunals  against  subor- 
dinate judges  who  had  refused  to  aid  them  in  their  unjust  proceed- 
ings.' 

Notwithstanding  these  inconveniences,  there  were  so  many  niodei 
of  getting  rid  of  a  rival,  or  of  taking  vengeance  on  an  enemy ;  so 
many  public  accusations  were  combined  with  private  litigations,  that 
it  may  be  confidently  asserted  that  more  causes  were  brought  before 
tbelnbunalsof  Athens  than  before  all  those  of  I  he  rest  of  Greece.'  Be- 
sides, if  public  accusations  were  a  terror  to  some,  ihey  contributed  loltie 
pleasure  and  enterlainment  of  the  rest  of  the  people,  as  the  Athenians 
bad  almost  all  a  decided  taste  for  the  chicane  and  artifices  of  the  bar,  lo 


r  FoUdx  lib.  Tiii.  cap.  6.  M>e.  «1. 

'  AiacUm.  in  Clraiph. 

f  Aiisroph.    Kha.   e(  Veip.    Suidai  -, 

•  Dmoitb.  in  Mkl. 

•  Idem  ibid. 

•  Damotth.  in  Oo«.  in  Olymp.    Flu- 

"  Idem  ibid. 

l«th.  in  Solon. 

'  IHrm  ibid. 

•  UlpmD.  ia  Onl.  Dnnosil).  «1t.  Mid. 

y  Xenophoa.  deRep.  Aila*n. 
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which  they  gafc  theiostlves  ap  with  that  ardor  which  chacacteriaed 
then  in  all  their  pursoiti.' 

The  litigious  dispositioa  of  the  Atbeoiaoa  increased  the  aumher  of 
ioformen ,  who  iofested  the  streets,  aod  employed  tbeoitelf  et  io  seiaiqg 
every  opportunity  of  accusiuf  persons  of  credit  and  repotatioii.  Theae 
laformers  were  called  avKofarrai,  which  sometimes  signifies/alie  im4- 
9€U€S,  but  which  more  properly  denotes  common  bmraton,  beiiM[ 
derived  &iro  tov  ra  avca  ^iVciy,  from  indiciiog  those  who  exported 
Igs ;  for  in  the  time  of  a  dearth,  when  all  sorts  of  provisioos  were  rx- 
ceedinglj  scarce,  it  had  been  euacted  that  uo  figs  should  be  exported 
oat  of  Attica;  and  this  law  not  being  afterwards  repealed,  iiUoatured 
aod  nalicious  men  accused  those  whom  they  found  transgressing  it ; 
tad  beoce  all  busy  informers  were  branded  with  the  name  of  syco- 
phants.* Others  say  that  the  name  originated  from  the  numerous  in- 
formations  occasioned  by  a  law  which  prohibited  the  stealing  of  figs. 


CHAP.  XVII. 

7%f  T€aaapaKoyTa  and  the  Aiairi|rai. 

01  l^eaffopoKoyTa  were  forty  inferior  judges,  who  every  year  went 
the  cifcoit  through  the  different  towns  of  Attica,*  held  in  them  their 
sssiiea, 'decided  on  certain  acts  of  violence,'  and  terminated  all  pro- 
cesses for  small  sums  not  exceeding  ten  drachms,  referring  more  con- 
liderable  causes  to  arbitration.'  At  their  first  in&titution  they  are 
aid  bj  some  to  have  been  no  more  than  thirty  ;'  but  others  are  of 
opinion  that  the  judges  called  ol  rpiuKovra  were  those  who  amerced 
the  people  for  absenting  themselves  from  the  public  assemblies/ 

Alatn|ra<,  arbitrators,  were  of  two  sorts. 

1.  KXfipMroi  were  forty-four  persons,  who  at  the  end  of  every  year 

were  drawn  by  lots  out  of  each  tribe,'  and  who  were  all  persons  of 

good  reputation,  and  above  the  age  of  fifty^  or  sixty  years.'     It  was 

their  office  to  determine  in  their  own  tribes  all  controversies  respect- 

iag  money,  which  amounted   to  a  greater  sum  than  ten  drachms. 

Their  sentence  was  not  final ;  and  if  either  of  the  contending  parties 

thoogbt  himself  aggrieved  by  their  determination,  he  might  appeal  to 

amperior  court  of  justice  ;*  and  in  that  case,  the  arbitrators,  enclos- 

isg  the  depositions  of  the  witnesses  and  all  the  documents  of  the 

ftacesa  in  a  box  which  was  carefully  sealed  up,  transmitted  tbea  to  the 

aicbon,  whose  duty  it  was  to  lay  the  cause  before  one  of  the  higher 

trihanals  ^     If  the  matter  in  dispute  had  been  referred  to  arbitrators 

who  were  related  to  one  of  the  parties,  and  who  might  thereby  be 

toaplcd  to  pronounce  an  iniquitous  judgment,  it  was  provided  that 

*  AriatopliaB.  in  Pac  t.  604.  an  £q.        /  Idem. 

V.U14.    SdKiI.  ibid.  f  Soidas  in  Hesycb.  Aiorr.     Ulpiao.  hi 

■  Soidas ;  Aristoph.  Sdiol.  Pluto,  EquiU     Deino»th.  Mid. 

kc  A  Saidu. 

^  Polios  lib.  riii.  cap.  0.  teg.  100.  <  PoUox. 

'  DenuMth.  in  Paoura.  '  Demoalb.  is  Apbob.  Pollat  lib.  viii. 

^  PoIUai  ibid.  cap.  10.  aeg.  127. 

'  Idea  ibid.  '  Uenld.  Aaimadv. 

ia^.^Gr.  L 
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the  cause  should  be  removed  into  one  of  tlie  sovereign  courts."  At 
their  first  institution,  alt  causes  that  exceeded  ten  drachms  were 
heard  by  them  before  they  could  be  introduced  intothe  other  courli." 
They  passed  sentence  without  binding  themselves  by  an  oalh;  but  in 
all  other  respects  they  acted  in  the  same  milliner  as  the  rest  of  the 
judges.  They  received  from  ihe  plaintiff  a  drachm,  which  was  called 
wapharaaii  or  hidaraaa,  and  another  from  the  defendant,  when  ibey 
administered  to  him  the  oalh,  which  was  denominated  avraifiaoia.  If 
either  of  ibe  paities  did  not  appear  at  the  appointed  lime  and  place, 
they  wailed  for  him  till  the  evening,  when  they  determined  the  cause 
in  favor  of  hire  who  was  present.  Their  office  continued  a  year,  at 
the  end  of  which  thej  delivered  up  their  accouuls,  when,  if  Ihey  bad 
permilted  themielves  to  be  corrupted  by  presents,  or  influenced  by 
private  prejudices,  the  injured  party  had  a  right  to  prosecute  iheiu  in 
a  court  of  justice,  and  compel  them  tu  defend  and  show  ihe  reasons 
of  their  award.'  If  it  was  proved  that  ihey  had  been  corrupted,  ihey 
were  punished  with  Ari/ifa,  infamy.'  The  fear  of  such  a  scrutiny 
might  likewise  have  induced  tbem  to  elude  the  exercise  of  their  func' 
tions;  but  the  law  provided  against  that  by  fixing  the  stigma  of  art- 
fila,  infamy,  on  every  arbitrator,  who,  when  drawn  by  lot,  refused  lo 
perform  bis  duty.'  Under  them  were  certain  officers  called  elvayu- 
reTi,  whose  office  was  tlaayeiy  rits  tiKat,  to  receive  the  complaints 
which  fell  under  the  cognixaucc  of  the  iiair^ra),  and  lo  introduct 
them  into  their  court.' 

3.  AiaXXoirqpioi,  or  kot'  ennpoiriiy  jiatrqrai,  were  arbitrators  cho- 
sen by  two  parties  lo  determiuc  and  compromiae  any  dispute.  From 
their  determination  there  was  do  appeal ;  and,  therefore,  as  a  greater 
obligation  to  justice,  the  arbitrators  took  an  oath  that  Ibey  would 
pass  sentence  without  partiality.' 

The  determination  of  the  hiaiTijTai  was  called  liatra,  and  JvirpoTq; 
and  to  refer  any  thing  to  them,  liairay  cTrirpfi^ai.' 


CHAP.   XVIII. 

Public  Jadgmentt. 

The  Athenian  judgments  were  of  two  kinds,  ^q^oncai  and  liiun- 
cai,  public  and  private  ;  the  former  regarded  crimes  which  tended  to 
the  injury  and  prejudice  of  the  republic,  and  those  actions  were  called 
Kan]yof>/ai ;  the  latter  comprehended  all  controversies  that  happened 
between  private  persona,  and  were  denominated  bitai.'  Nor  did  they 
differ  only  in  the  mailers  which  they  re^ar<Ied,  but  also  in  the  process 
and  management ;  for  in  private  actions  no  one  could  prosecute  ibc 
offender  except  him  who  had  been  injured,  or  some  of  bis  relations; 

-  Demorth.  »dT.  Pbotm.  '  PoUui. 

■  PoUui;  UlpUn.  '  DeiDoitJien. 

•  Dsmoith.iaMid.    Ulpiu. 
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whilst  io  public  actiont,  the  laws  encouraged  all  cititeot  to  avenge 
the  general  wrong  by  bringing  Ibe  criminal  to  punishment.' 

The  public  judgments  were  of  different  kinds. 

1.  Tpafii  was  an  action  brought  against  those  who  had  been  guilt j 
of  any  of  the  following  crimes: — * 

^opos^  murder,  which  was  punished  with  death. 

Tpovfia  ix  wporoias,  a  wound  given  in  malice. 

Ilspca'ia,  setting  the  city  on  fire. 

^pftaKoy,  poison. 

BovXtvau,  a  conspiracy  against  the  life  of  another ;  or  the  crime  of 
tbe  treasurers  of  the  city,  who  entered  in  the  public  books  the  names 
of  persons  that  were  not  indebted  to  the  city  ;'  and  in  this  it  differed 
from  \lf€9^€yypafii,  by  which  the  treasurers  charged  men  with  debts 
that  were  already  paid.^ 

'lepoovXia,  sacrilege,  which  was  punished  with  death.' 

*A9ifieia,  impiety,  which  was  punished  with  death.* 

Upoioaia,  treason,  which  was  punished  with  death. 

'£roipif9u,  fornication. 

Mofxe/o,  whoredom,  which  was  pnuishable  by  a  6ne.' 

'Aydfuov,  celibacy. 

'Awrpartla,  refusing  to  serve  in  war,  which  w&s  punished  with  drc- 
ftf'a,  infamy. 

AeivoffrpdrtoK,  desertion  from  the  army,  which  was  punished  some- 
times by  a  fine,'  and  sometimes  with  death.' 

AeivoraJ^fov,  desertion  from  his  station,  as  when  a  man  refused  to 
serve  in  the  infantry  and  enlisted  into  the  cavalry,  which  was  consi- 
dered as  great  a  crime  as  if  he  bad  deserted  from  the  armv* 

^etXla,  cowardice,  which  was  punished  with  iLUfilat  inramy. 

AetwoyavTiov,  desertion  from  the  fleet,  which  was  punished  only  by 
a  hoe. 

*Ayav^dxior,  refusing  to  serve  in  the  fleet,  which  was  punished  with 
ari/iia,  infamy. 

To  ^fi^i  ri)v  Affx/^a,  to  lose  the  shield,  which  was  also  punished 
with  iiTtfiia,  infamy. 

^eybtyypai^rl,  xl/tvboypa^il,  or  \f/ev^iys  ^yypo^if,  the  crime  of  charging 
men  with  debts  already  paid,  which  vras  punished  by  a  fine. 

YtvboKXfir€ia,  false  arrests/ 

ItfKofarria,  frivolous  accu<>ation,  which  was  punished  by  a  fine.  It 
differed  from  )f«i^fiaprvp/a,  false  evidence,  which  being  thrice  com- 
■itted  was  punished  with  an/i/a,  infiimy. 

^Mpa  or  brnpoboda,  receiving  bribes  for  managing  any  public  busi- 
Bess,  or  for  perierting  justice.  It  was  not  thought  sufiicient  to  punish 
the  receiver;  but  the  person  who  offered  the  bribe  was  prosecuted, 
sod  tbe  action  against  him  was  called  iccoa^i.     The  same  action  in 

*  Phitarcii.  Soloae.  *  Lyi.  in  Andocid. 

*  Harpocntkm  in  Tpu^;  Pollai  lib.  *  Xenophon.  ut  toprm;  Andocid.  do 
voL  rap.  6.  Mjit.    PluUrcb.  in  Piibl. 

'  Hftrpocntiun.  '  Tbucjd.  Schol.  lib.  ti. 

9  Saidat  in  4«vH'  hyp^f^'  *  lliucyd.  Schol.  loco  citato. 

'  Xenophon.  Hittor.  Gnec.  lib.  i.  Idem  '  Suidai  \  llesjchios. 

Menanbil.  lib.   i.      Diodonis  lib.    &Ti.  /  Pollux, 
^'.iaa.  Yar.  Hiit.  lib.  ▼•  cap.  16. 
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J  regarding  itie  freedom  of  llie  cily  was,  by  a  peculiar  name, 
called  iuipo^tvla.  All  who  had  btea  guilty  of  receiving  bribei  were 
lined  ten  limes  ibe  value  of  wbal  (hey  had  thus  obiaioed,  and  pu- 
nUhe<l  ffilh  ibe  highest  degree  of  Artfiia,  infamy  ;  bul  if  the  accuser 
could  not  prevail  with  a  tiflb  of  ibe  number  of  judges  to  credit  his  in- 
formalion,  be  was  lined  one  thousand  draL-hms,  and  uaderweol  the 
lowest  degree  uf  dri^fa,  infamy. 

"V/lpii,  beating  a  freeman,  or  binding  him  as  a  slave. 

'Aypdftiir,  erasing  a  name  out  of  the  public  dcbl-bouk  before  the 
debt  was  paid,^ 

'Aypaifov  ^(raXXoK,  digging  a  mine  without  acquainting  llie  public 
otlicers ;  for  before  any  person  could  dig  a  mine,  he  wua  obliged  to 
inform  certain  nflicers  apjioinled  by  the  people,  in  onler  that  the 
twenly-fuuTlh  part  of  tlie  metiil  might  be  reserved  for  the  public  u 


II  agaiusi  niagistfiiles  for  neglecting  ti 


their  accounts. 

napar6fia>r  ypa^^,  an  action  against  those,  who  in  proposing  a  new 
law  acted  conlrury  to  the  ancient  and  establi^ihed  institutions. 

EuOuvq,  an  action  against  magistrates,  ambassadors,  or  other  officers, 
who  had  niisfiiiployed  the  public  money,  or  committed  some  other 
offence  in  the  discharge  of  their  trusts.  The  action  against  ambassa- 
dors was  sometimes  peculiarly  cnllcd  vnpavpeajitia. 

Anut/iaala,  a  probation  of  Ibe  magiMrates,  and  of  persons  employed 
in  public  alfairs. 

npo/3aX'/.  an  action  against  those  who  weTe  disnffected  to  the  go- 
vernment, and  such  as  imposed  on  the  people  ;  against  svcopbanti, 
and  those  who  at  the  celebration  of  a  festival  had  caused  a  lumull,  or 
done  any  thing  indecent  and  improper  at  the  snirranily. 

'Anaypo^']  was  when  any  person,  who  was  sued  for  debts  which 
were  said  to  be  due  to  the  public,  produced  all  the  money  be  bad, 
and  declared  by  what  meaDs  it  bud  come  into  bis  possession.  'Airo- 
ypa^t)  was  also  somelioics  used  for  an  action  against  those  who,  before 
the  ninth  irpvTaKia  ufler  their  siiiteiice,  had  not  paid  the  lines  im- 
posed on  ihfoi,  unil  who  were  unable  to  give  ^uAicient  security  to  the 
city.* 

'Airii^atru  WHS  sometimes  the  same  as  dwoypaipii,'  but  was  commonly 
used  for  an  account  giveu  of  estntifs  when  exchau^ed  to  avoid  a  public 
employment;  for  when  any  one  wished  to  t>e  exempted  from  a  trou- 
blesome and  expensive  otiice  by  devolving  it  on  a  person  richer  Ihan 
himself,  he  whom  be  produced  was  allowed  lo  challenge  him  to  ex- 
change estates,  and  by  that  means  compel  him  to  undertake  the  office 
which  he  had  before  refused. 

2.  9dait,  which  is  derived  diru  roi)  faii-nv,  was  commonly  the  dis- 
covery of  any  secret  and  concealed  injury,*  but  more  particularly  sig- 
nified an  action  brought  against  those  who  exported  corn  from  Altica, 
embezzled  the  public  revenue  which  they  converted  to  their  own  use, 
or  appropriated  to  themselves  any  of  the  lands  or  other  possessiops 
that  belonged  lo  the  republic.  It  sometimcH  also  signified  an  action 
brought  against  the  guardians  of  orphans,  whn  had  been  negligent  in 

/  DcmoiUitn.  coniiK  Thtocri 
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the  fUscharge  of  tfacir  trutt,  or  bad  misapplied  the  propertj  com- 
Bitted  to  their  care. 

3.  *Eafb€iiu  was  an  action  against  those  who  held  an  office,  or  pcr- 
femied  any  act  for  which  they  were  disqualified  by  law;  as  when  a 
perMm  disftvnchised,  or  indebted  to  the  public,  endeavoured  to  ob- 
tain an  office  in  the  state,  or  determined  controversies  in  a  judicial 
manner.'  It  was  also  brought  against  those  who  confessed  the  crimes 
laud  to  their  charge,  without  standing  a  trial.** 

4.  'Awayttyf^  was  the  conveying  to  the  magistrate  of  a  crimibal  who 
had  been  detected  in  the  fact.**  If  the  accuser  was  unable  to  carry 
the  criminal  before  the  magistrate,  it  was  usual  to  bring  the  magistrate 
to  the  place  where  the  criminal  lay  concealed  or  defended  himself; 
sod  tbia  was  called  i^ttyeiaOai.* 

5.  *AwbpoXJi}lftov,  or  iivbpo\fi\l/la^  was  an  action  against  those  who 
protected  persons  guilt]^  of  murder;  and  by  it  the  relations  of  the 
deceased  were  empowered  to  seize  three  men  in  the  city  or  house 
whither  the  malefactor  had  fled,  till  he  was  surrendered,  or  satisfac- 
tion made  for  the  murder/ 

6.  Ef^ayycXia  was  of  three  sorts:  the  first  regarded  great  and 
pablic  offences,  by  which  the  state  was  endangered.  Such  actiona* 
were  not  referred  to  any  court  of  justice,  but  were  immediately  intro- 
duced by  the  de^/ioOerai,  at  the  first  meeting'  of  the  irpvraye/a,  into 
the  senate  of  five  hundred,  or  the  popular  assembly,  by  whom  the 
delinquent  was  severely  punished ;  and  though  the  accuser  could  not 
prove  the  indictment,  lie  incurred  no  danger  unless  he  failed  in  ob- 
taining a  fifth  part  of  the  suffrages,  when  he  was  fined  one  thooaand 
dracbms.'  The  second  sort  of  ci^ayyeXia  was  an  action  of  racMait, 
which  was  brought  before  the  archon,  who  received  the  accusation; 
bat  the  plaintiff,  though  sentence  was  given  against  him,  was  not  pu- 
Bisbed  by  a  fine.  The  third  was  an  action  against  the  ^lacrip-ai, 
which  was  brought  by  persons  who  considered  themselves  unjustly 
treated  by  them,  and  who  incurred  the  danger  of  disfranchisement 
tad  of  forfeiting  their  freedom,  if  they  failed  in  proving  the  accusa- 
tion. Indeed,  in  the  greatest  part  of  the  above-mentioned  actions,  the 
eiffayyeXi'ai  only  excepted,  this  penalty,  together  with  a  fine  of  one 
thousand  drachms,  was  inflicted  on  the  plaintiff  if  he  did  not  obtain 
a  fifth  part  of  the  suffrages. 

CHAP.  XIX. 

Private  Judgments. 

'khulov  hlKii  was  an  action  Kara  tQv  Sxwaovy  &biKovyTtjy,  against  such 
as  bad  committed  any  kind  of  iujury/  The  delinquent  was  punished 
by  a  fine,  which  was  doubled  if  not  paid  within  the  ninth  irpvrare/a.' 

'  Ulpbui.    in  Demosth.      Schol.  Ari-  '*  Harpocrat.     PoIIai  ibid.    Demostb. 

Hoph.  ad  Vesp.  ▼.  IIOS.     Demostb.  in  contra  A rist. 

rmocr.    Andocid.  de  Mjater.  9  Ulpian.   in     Demostb.       Hirpocrat. 

*  Ariatoph.  Eqoit.     Pollux  lib.  viiL  Pollax  lib.  Tiii.  cap.  6.  teg.  51. 

*  Ulpiaa.  in  Demostb.  Lysiasin  Agorat.  *"  Etymolog.  Anctor. 

*  Polhu  libb  Tiii.  cap.  6.  leg.  50.  '  Haq>ocration. 
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Kacir/op^at  iiKti  was  an  aclion  of  slitmter,  by  wliich  Ihe  criminal 
was  fiticd  five  hiindtcd  drachms.' 

AtK^oi  Hk^  was  an  action  oT  assault,  which  llie  Greeks  called  Spiai 
rXjiyioy  ablxtii'.  In  this  case  no  parliciilar  penalty  was  inflicted  by 
tliG  laws;  but  ihe  judges  considered  the  damages  sufJered  by  the 
plaintift^  and  coni[ieiled  the  delinquent  to  make  sufficient  compensa- 
tion." 

hiniuv,  or  fiias  ilrti,  was  Hn  action  against  those  who  had  forcibly 
violated  the  cbaslily  of  women,  or  used  violence  towards  the  persons 
of  men. 

"BKd/itis  iiKTi  was  an  action  of  trespass  against  I  hose  who  had  injured 
ibe  estate,  lands,  bouses,  or  property  of  another." 

KoKuatut  &/i:ii,  ypaipd,  or  tiaayyMa,  was  an  action  entered  by 
beirrsses  agninst  tlieir  hiiiibands,  by  parents  against  tbeir  children,  and 
by  orphans  against  ibeir  guardians,  wbcu  they  were  ill-lreated  or  lu- 
jured  by  ibem. 

'An-owofiTiji  &'i.-TjwuB  an  action  of  divorce,  when  ihe  husband  had  put 
away  his  wife.  On  the  contrary,  wlieu  ibe  woman  fled  from  ber  hus- 
band, the  action  wns  called  utoXci'i^cwc  hiKi)." 

Khnrijt  licjj  wai  all  action  agHiiisl  thieves.  If  any  one  bad  stolen 
above  liFty  dritcbms  in  the  day-iiiue,  be  was  lo  be  indicted  iu  the 
court  of  Ibe  0(''E»'^»-a.  But  if  a  ibeft  waj  committed  during  ibe 
night,  it  was  lawful  to  kill  ibe  criminal  if  he  was  caught  bi  the  fact; 
and  if  be  resisted,  lo  wound  him  and  drag  bini  before  the  Oi'Eyieta  i 
and  this  action  was  called  imyuiyii.  The  prisoner  was  not  permitted 
lo  ^ive  security  fur  restitution,  but  suftered  dealb.'  If  any  one  stole 
any  Ibing  of  the  smallest  value  from  tbe  Lyceum,  Academy,  Cyno- 
tuirges,  or  any  of  the  gymnasia,  or  from  any  of  the  harbours  above 
the  value  often  drachms,  be  was  condemned  to  die.  If  any  man  was 
convicted  of  stealing  from  a  private  person,  be  was  lo  make  restitu- 
-tion  to  him  whom  be  bad  injured  by  restoring  him  double  ibe  value 
of  what  be  bad  stolen ;  nor  was  this  punishment  ibought  sufficient  to 
expiaie  his  offence,  but  tbc  judge  was  empowered  to  keep  tiini  in 
bonds  five  days  and  niKlils,  and  lo  expose  him  in  that  condition  lo 
tbe  view  of  all  the  people;  and  we  are  also  lold  that  iu/ila,  infiimy, 
was  inflicted  for  tbis  crime.* 

nnpoiuraOqi-'iiiSiniwaB  an  action  against  those  who,  having  received 
clolbes,  household  goods,  &c.  in  pawn,  refused  lo  restore  them;*  or 
who  bad  taken  money  for  usury." 

Xpeavt  bUii  was  a  suit  between  debtors  and  usurers,  when  the  lallcr 
exacted  more  than  was  allowed  by  law.* 

2v/i/3oXaJoti  ^leif  was  an  action  against  those  who  would  not  abide 
by  their  contrails  or  bargains.'  Not  much  different  from  this  was 
aovO^Krit  ■Fapa^itatui  ikr).  The  former,  howcier,  regarded  those  who 
would  not  fulfil  their  contracts  respecting  Ibe  loan  of  money,  division 
of  inheritances,  and  references  to  the  iiairriTai;  whilst  the  latter  wu 
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extended  to  public  negociations  betweeo  one  city  or  coantrj  and 
another,  as  well  as  to  private  bargains.'  These  awOflKai,  contracts, 
were  commonly  ratiOed  by  an  oath.' 

Els  hartiTvv  aip€(ny  bUri  was  an  action  against  those  who  would 
Dot  consent  to  divide  the  goods  or  estates,  in  which  others  had  a  right 
to  participate  with  them/ 

AiaducaWas  bUri  was  an  action  Tepl  jfpri/i&rmp,  $  frepc  KTfiu&Tmr,  con- 
eemiog  money  or  possessions/  and  seems  to  be  a  term  oif  equal  ex- 
tent with  iLfifitrPriTfiau  or  gpiau,  which  are  general  names  for  all  law- 
salts.  It  is,  howefcr,  sometimes  taken  in  a  more  limited  sense,  for 
the  controversies  of  those  who,  being  appointed  to  undertake  a  pub- 
lic office  (Xcircwpy/tt),  excused  themselves  by  informing  against  others 
that  were  more  wealthy.^ 

'EaniiKaoiai  hUri  was  ^lien  daughters  inherited  the  estates  of  their 
Esthers,  and  were  obliged  by  law  to  marry  their  nearest  relations.  This 
was  the  occasion  of  the  suit,  which  was  commenced  by  persons  of  the 
lame  family,  each  of  whom  pretended  that  he  was  more  nearly  related 
to  the  heiress  than  the  rest.  Hence  the  virgin,  respecting  whom  the 
relations  contended,  was  called  MbiKos.  *EfrU\npof  was  a  daughter 
who  had  no  legitimate  brothers,  and  who,  therefore,  inherited  all  the 
property  of  her  father.  *Ewiwpott:ot  was  a  daughter  who  had  brothers, 
and  who  shared  the  estate  with  them. 

'Afifto^Trfffu  was  a  suit  commenced  by  one  who  claimed  the  estate 
of  a  deceased  person,  and  who  pretended  to  be  his  son  either  by  na- 
ture or  adoption.  This  term,  as  has  been  already  observed,  is  some- 
tiuMS  used  in  a  more  extensive  sense. 

Tlapajcara^M  was  an  action  commenced  by  the  relations  of  the 
deceased,  who  claimed  a  right  to  the  estate  from  consanguinity,  or 
fiofli  Its  being  bequeathed  to  them  by  will.  It  received  its  denorai- 
aation  &w6  rov  wapaKarafiaXXeiy,  because,  if  the  cause  was  private, 
the  plaintiff  deposited  a  tenth  part,  and  if  public,  a  fifth  part  of  the 
inheritance  for  which  he  contended  ;  and  if  he  failed  in  making  his 
plea  good,  be  forfeited  the  deposit. 

'Amypaf  If  was  a  law-suit  respecting  kindred,  by  which  a  person 
daimed  to  be  related  to  such  a  family,  and  which,  therefore,  seems 
to  have  been  similar  to  wapaKarafioXfi. 

^iofiapTvpia  was  a  protestation  that  the  person  deceased  had  left 
aa  heir,  to  prevent  the  relations  from  occupying  the  estate. 

'Ev/aciTif/u  was  an  action  by  which  the  biajaaprvpla  was  proved  to 
be  false  and  groundless. 

'ErcWffcii^/ia  was  an  action,  when  any  one  claimed  some  part  of 
iBotber  man's  goods  which  were  confiscated  and  sold  by  auction. 

Itrov  Sirif  was  an  action  brought  against  a  husband,  who,  having 
divorced  bis  wife,  refused  either  to  restore  her  portion,  or  to  allow  her 
for  each  pound  nine  oboli  every  month,  agreeably  to  what  the  law  di- 
lectcd.  The  suit  was  commenced  against  him  in  the  Odeum  by  the 
woman's  Mrporoff,  guardian,  who  compelled  the  husband  to  allow  her 

^  Kparate  maintenance.' 

'  Id.  lib.  Hi.  cap.  6.  '  Ulpian.  in  Timocr. 

'  BeoKNth.  *  Ulpian.  in  Demosth. 

/  ABachan.  mpod  Laert.    Pollni  lib.        '  Demosthen. 
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MurOuatui  o'lKov,  &c.  iki},  Bomelimes  railed  f  do-ii,  was  an  action 
agaiDBl  guardians  who  mismaiiiiged  the  iilfatri  of  ibeir  wurds,  aud 
who  either  let  the  house;  or  estates  at  loo  low  a  reul,  or  permitted  tlieiii 
to  remain  unoccupied.'  VVIien  a  hou^e  was  vacant,  an  inscription 
was  placed  on  the  door,  inliiuuling  ifaat  it  was  lo  let : 

Min  mercedf .' 

OierthedooT  I  vrote 
TkU  luuieii  to  be  lit, 

'ETirpoTiJi  hlKt]  was  ao  action  against  guardiiins  for  defraudini;  their 
wards."  It  was,  however,  necessary  lo  he  commenced  within  five 
years  after  the  ward  had  come  of  age,  olherwiee  it  was  invalid.* 

'Eromlov  ilxi  was  an  aclion  brought  to  demand  ihe  rent  of  a  house 
from  the  inhabitant  bj  any  person  who  claimed  the  property.'  If 
be  claimed  an  estate  of  lami,  the  aclion  was  called  x^P'""  ^'■'^>  **'' 
Kapnov  Unf,  because  he  demaniled  the  produce  of  the  ground.  If  the 
plaintilF  obtained  a  verdict  in  either  of  these  suits,  he  brought  against 
the  defendant  a  second  action,  by  which  he  claimed  (he  house  or  land 
IS  a  part  of  his  estate,  and  which  was  therefore  called  ohelat 
iiinj.  After  this,  if  the  person  in  possession  continued  obsiinaie, 
and  refused  to  deliver  up  the  property  to  the  luwful  owner,  a 
third  action  was  commenced,  which  was  called  ^foiiAqc  ilKi7, 
from  el^XXoi,  to  eject,  because  the  pluinlilf  was  i^fXXiifieyot,  ejected, 
or  prevented  from  entering  on  his  estate,  or  rather,  perhaps,  because 
the  defendant  was  ejected  out  of  possession.  The  same  term  was 
used  when  any  other  property  was  unjustly  detained  from  its  owner, 
ma  a  slave,  and  whatever  a  person  calls  his  own  ;'  and  also  when  any 
one  was  found  guilty  in  a  court  of  jnslice,  and  lined  a  thonsand 
drachms,  which  Ik  neglected  lo  pxy  at  the  time  appointed.' 

Be^iiiaeuf  fiiKti  was  an  aclion  hy  which  the  buyer  compelled  Ihe 
•etier  to  confirm  the  bargain  which  he  had  before  covenanted  to  per- 
form, and  of  which  he  had  given  a  pledge/ 

Eii  ififavuv  Karaaraoiv  iiVij  was  an  action  intended  as  an  enquiry 
concerning  stolen  or  concealed  goods,' 

'Eiaipcftuif  hiKJ)  was  an  action  against  a  freeman,  who  endeavoured 
to  release  a  slave  without  the  consent  of  his  master;  which  waa 
termed  fiii  bttaluit  tXtvdtplay  hfeXiadai.' 

'An-poirrair/ovjJtl  was  an  action  against  sojourners  who  neglected 
to  choose  a  patron,  and  whose  goods  were  liable  to  be  sold  for  the 
public  advantage. 

'Awearaalou  bixtj  was  an  action  commenced  by  a  masler  or  patron 
against  his  clients,  auch  as  the  freedmcn,  who  refused  to  perfonn  the 
•etrvices  which  they  were  bound  to  fulhl."  If  any  of  the  freedmen 
was  convicted  of  ingratitude,  he  vas  reduced  to  slavery.' 

*  HcTOiloliu  i  Pollui  lib. 
'  'I'ergnl.  Uesut.  act.  i. 

"  Plutai.  in  Dentnstli. 
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'Afopfiff  Uai  waf  a  fail  concerning  money  in  the  bands  of  banken • 
It  was  odled  by  the  ancient  Athenians  a4opfi^>  and  afterwards  ^^cif.* 

'A^ffis  was  when  a  person  owed  nMich  money,  and  desired  the 
people  to  remit  a  part  of  the  debt,  under  pretence  that  he  was  unable 
to  pay  it/ 

YevSofioprvfMiSy  Uni  was  against  false  witnesses* 

KaKorrxyiiiy  ^i^fi  was  an  action  against  those  who  suborned  false 
witnesses. 

Atiwofiaprvpiov  blKri  was  against  those  who,  having  promised  to  give 
evidence  in  a  cause,  disappointed  the  person  that  relied  on  their  testi- 
Bony. 

Abmy  other  jadgments,  as  fioXlrov  ilKti,  Ax<>P'^^<>'  ^^'"It  which 
seed  no  explanation,  are  met  with  in  ancient  authors/ 


CHAP.  XX. 

Puni$hment$  and  Rewards. 

Zilfiiat  though  sometimes  used  in  a  general  and  extensive  sense  for 
asy  punishment,  has  frequently  a  limited  and  particular  signification, 
isd  denotes  a  pecuniary  fine  imposed  on  the  criminal  according  to 
the  nature  of  his  offence. 

*Arf/i/a,  infamy,  or  public  disgrace,  was  of  three  kinds:  I.  when 
tke  criminal  retained  his  possessions,  but  was^  deprived  of  some  pri- 
vilege enjoyed  by  other  citizens :  2.  when  he  suffered  a  temporary 
deprivation  of  the  privileges  of  a  free  citisen,  and  his  property  was 
cooiscated  ;  a  penalty  inflicted  on  those  who  were  indebted  to  the 
pablic  treasury,  till  their  debts  were  paid:  3.  when  the  criminal,  with 
al  his  children  and  posterity,  was  deprived  for  ever  of  all  the  rights 
of  a  free  citizen,  both  sacred  and  civil.  This  last  punishment  was 
iniBcted  on  those  who  had  been  convicted  of  theft,  perjury,  or  other 
BoUmons  crimes,'  and  of  whom  some  were  appointed  to  labor  at  the 
sus,*  a  drudgery  to  which  prisoners  of  war  were  obliged  to  submit.' 

AovXc^o,  servitude,  was  a  punishment  by  which  the  criminal  was 
itdnced  to  the  condition  of  a  slave.  Those  who  were  sold  by  law 
lilucd  this  penalty,'  which  was  inflicted  only  on  the  Ari^iot,  so- 
josners,  and  freed  servsnts ;  because  it  was  forbidden  by  the 
AdieniaD  constitution  that  any  free-bom  citizen  should  be  treated  as 
1  stave* 

Xrly/iora  were  marks  impressed  with  a  hot  iron  on  the  forehead  or 
Wads  of  slaves  who  had  fled  from  their  masters,  or  of  malefactors 

«ks  had  committed  some  grievous  offences.' 
Ir^Xf,  as  the  word  imports,  was  a  pillar,  on  which  wu  engraven 

*  h^pm,  Phomk  Ont.  *  Plutarch,  in  Ljnn. 

*  Ulpiuu  m  I>eiiiottb.  «  Aigum.  Orel.  Demoath.  contra  Eabnl. 
1  Hetyclniis ;   Harpocration ;   Suidas ;     PluUrcb.  Solone. 

PoUu ;  Ul^.iii  Demoath.  Aristophan.        •<  Lypt.  Eloor.    Pollux  lib,  iii.  cap.  8. 
'  AadoQiL  de  Mjater.  seg.  7tf. 

'  SchoL  Ariatopk.  Ran. 
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in  legible  cliarncters  the  crime  of  the  offender.'  The  persons  wlio 
were  tlius  exposed  to  the  derision  aod  reproaches  of  the  people,  were 
called  oTTiXiTcii ;  and  heace  oTttKiTtirrtKos  \6yas  signiRes  ao  iiiveclire, 
or  defamatory  speech. 

Acir/ioc  was  a  puoishmeDt  by  whicli  the  criminal  was  condemned  to 
imprisonment  or  feltera.  Some  offences  were  expialed  by  au  impri- 
sonment  of  several  years,  or  of  a  few  days  /  others,  ouly  by  perpetual 
confinement/  In  certain  cases,  persons  accused  might  avoid  ini~ 
prisonment  by  giving  bail ;'  in  others,  the  criminals  confined  were 
loaded  with  chains,  which  prevented  them  from  moving.'  The  com' 
nion  name  of  prison  was  oitinia,  house  ;  for  the  Athenians  endeavoured 
to  mitigate  the  severity  of  things  by  giving  thero  mild  appellations; 
hence  taxes  were  called  rates,  and  garrisons  guards  ;  and  the  releas- 
ing of  the  people  from  their  debts  was  designated  by  Solon  atianxOtin, 
Ihe  throwing  off  a  burden.*  There  were  three  kinds  of  prisons :  the 
first  was  situated  near  the  forum,  and  was  intended  to  secure  debtors 
and  others  from  escaping;  the  second  was  called  l.kiippoyiiTTfipioi',  or 
bouse  of  correction  ;  and  the  third  was  in  an  uninhabited  and  solitary 
place,  and  was  appropriated  to  malefactors  who  had  been  guilty  of 
capital  crimes.'  One  of  Ihe  most  remarkable  prisons  w.is  called 
No^o^i>\iii:io>' ;  and  the  gate  through  which  criminals  were  led  to  ex- 
ecution, Hapwyelov,  from  Charon,  the  infernal  ferryman.  .M  Ihe 
door  of  the  prison  was  erected  a[statue  nf  Mercury,  the  tutelary  deity 
of  the  place,  who  was  denominated  STpo^aiti,  from  (n-pofevi,  the 
hinge  of  a  door. 

There  were  different  kinds  of  fetters,  the  most  remarkable  of 
which  were  the  following  : 

1.  Kvtpuy,  a  collar,  commonly  made  of  wood,  and  so  denominated 
from  Kurrv,  because  it  obliged  the  criminal  to  bow  down  his  head." 
This  punishment  was  called  Kv/fuviiTfiot ;  and  hence  pernicious  fellows 
were  sometimes  called  icv^uirtt ;"  and  some  think  that  this  name  waa 
applied  to  whatever  was  hurtful  and  destructive.'  It  was  also  called 
K%owt,  KoXoiot.  and  KXytii,  from  cXefu,  because  the  neck  of  the  crimi- 
nal was  shut  or  inclosed  in  it.''  Some  say  that  the  neck,  hands,  wid 
feet,  were  made  fast  in  it;  and  hence  it  is  probable  that  it  was  the 
same  &3  ihe  l,i\oy  ■KcyTcBvpiyyov,  fetters  with  five  holes,' which  was 
sometimes  called  liXoy  TCTpit/iiyoy'' 

2.  WavciKOKj},  a  round  instrument  which  was  put  about  the  neck, 
and  which  prevented  the  criminal  from  lining  his  hand  to  his  head. 

3.  Xotvi^  fetters  in  which  the  feet  or  legs  were  fastened  : 

I  ai  K^t^ai  Si  trov  0Qu/Tiy 

'lei,  lair  rit  xi>'*'<'<i>  <■'■'  ^^  ^iltu  upSaiaan.' 
Yon  ue  ripe,  jou  rogue,  fni  fcttera  ;  the  slocks  gnui  (bt  joa. 


'  Pollui  lib.  (iii.  rap.  T.  leg.  T3. 
■nostfa.  PliiJip.  iii. 

/  Demailh.inTimOcnt. 

»  Plat.  Apglog.  Socntt. 

*  Demottli.  in  Timocr. 

■  U.  ibid.     Ulpiu.  iliid.    Plst.  Apo- 
log.  docrtr. 

>  FluUitlk  Sotone. 


'  PF*to  de  Leg.  lib,  i. 
"  Aristoph.  Plat.  >.  4Se. 
"  Sdiol,  Arisloph.  ilnd. 

•  H..,ik. 

p  Suiau  in  kv^v. 

1  Fotlux  i  Arisloph.  Eqn.  t.  1  tO«. 

'  Schol.  Aiisloph.  b  L;hMi.  >.  C6I. 

•  Atiitopb.  FJot.  T.  276.  Scbol,  iU<L 
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Nearly  similar  to  this  was  the  iroiocdnf ,  vo^oc^crif,'  or  Toio^rpa/J^/ 
which,  from  its  being  made  of  wood,  was  sometimes  called  £^Xdv  '  and 
waXor.  Bat  the  iro^c^ni  and  woioaTp^fiti  differed  in  this  respect^ 
that  in  the  latter  the  feet  were  tortured,  whilst  in  the  former  they 
were  only  fiistened  without  any  pain  or  distension  of  the  joints; 
tboagh  this  distinction  is  not  always  observable.* 

^  Iapu,  a  piece  of  wood  to  which  maleAictors  were  fastened : 

UetoT,  bring  him  in  ind  bind  him  to  the  rack. 

Order  the  lictor  me  to  strip, 
And  naked  bind  me  to  the  rack. 

5.  Tpoxos,  a  wheel,  to  which  slaves  who  had  fled  from  their  mas- 
ters or  committed  theft  were  bound,  and  where  they  were  beaten 
with  stripes.'     It  was  abo  sometimes  called  fyXoribii. 

^vyi^,  perpetual  banishment,  was  sometimes  inflicted  on  criminals. 
Persons  condemned  to  suffer  this  punishment  were  deprived  of  their 
estates,  which  were  publicly  sold ;  and  they  were  compelled  to  leave 
their  country  without  any  possibility  of  returning  to  it,  unless  they 
should  be  recalled  by  those  who  had  exiled  them.  Citisens  who 
granted  them  an  asylum  were  subject  to  the  same  punishment.* 

'OffrpoKifffios,  ostracism,  derived  its  name  from  oarpoKor,  a  shell  or 
tile,  and  was  a  popular  form  of  condemnation,  by  which  those  who 
had  power  and  popahuity  sufficient  to  attempt  any  thing  against 
the  state  were  banished  for  ten  years,  with  leave  to  enjoy  their 
estates  and  to  return  after  that  period.*  This  punishment  was  in- 
flicted only  on  persons  of  rank  and  character,  and  was  a  simple  me- 
thod of  preventing  political  convulsions  in  the  state,  and  an  institution 
necessary  in  a  democratical  form  of  government.  It  was,  however, 
too  of^en  employed  to  gratify  personal  animosity,  and  to  encourage 
the  designs  of  the  envious,  who  wished  to  depress  such  as  were  emi- 
jient  for  their  talents  and  virtues.  All  whose  reputation,  riches,  or 
eloquence,  raised  them  above  the  common  rank,  were  liable  to  the 
pnoishment  of  the  ostracism.  The  process  in  this  condemnation  was 
as  follows :— the  people  being  assembled,  every  roan  took  an  om-paKor, 
tile,  and  carried  it  to  a  certain  part  of  the  market-place,  surrounded 
with  wooden  rails  for  that  purpose,  in  which  were  ten  gates  for  the 
ten  tribes  to  enter  separately.  The  archons  then  numbered  all  the 
tiles  (which  if  fewer  than  six  thousand,  the  ostracism  was  void) ;  and 
placing  every  name  by  itself,  they  pronounced  that  the  person,  whose 
name  was  written  by  the  majority,  should  be  banished  for  ten  years, 
Imt  might  enjoy  his  estate.^    This  punishment  was  sometimes  called 

*  Ljs.  OraL  adv.  Theomnest.  Demosth.        *  Demoeth.  in  Polycl. 

m  Timocr.  *  Schol.  Arittoph.  Equit.  et  Vesp.  Ari- 

*  Schol.  Aristoph.  ad  Equ.  ▼.  S66.  stot.  Polit.  lib.  iii.  cap.  IS.   Diod.  Sicul. 

*  Ariatopb.  Eqn.  ▼.  S9S.  lib.  xi,  cap.  65.     Plutarch,  m  Aristid.  in 
«  Ulpian.  in    Tlmocrat.     Hesjchius;  Pericl.  in  Alcibiad. 

Satdas.  <*  Ahslopli.  Schol.  ad  Equ.  v.  851.  Pin- 

'  Aristoph.  Theamoph.  ▼.  9S8.  larch,  ut  supra ;  Pollut  lib.  viii.  cap.  6. 

V  Idem  ibid.  ▼.  947.  acg.  20. 
'  Schol.  Aiistoph.  Phit  v.  876. 
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tLtpafttitll  /idnrif,  from  nipafioi,  because  the  oarpaKa,  by  which  the 
people  ^ve  iheir  suffrages,  were  earthen  tiles  or  pieces  of  broken 
pots.'  It  is  not  agreed  whether  it  wus  inslituted  by  Hippius  the  »oii 
of  Pisislratus,'  or  by  Clialhcnes,  who  is  aUo  said  to  have  been  ihe  first 
that  suffered  by  this  puuishment/  but  Hyperbulus,  a  incaii  and  coa- 
temptible  person,  who  furnished  the  writers  of  comedy  with  mailer  for 
satirical  invective,  was  the  last  that  was  banished  by  ostracism  ;  and 
the  people,  offended  that  it  should  be  employed  on  so  worthless  an 
object,  abolished  this  form  of  condemnation.^  A  similar  mode  of 
pimtabment  was  instituted  at  Argos,  Megara,  and  Miletus.*  The 
Syracusjan  rcroXirrfiui  was  alio  borrowed  from  the  ostracism  of  tbe 
Athenians,  but  differed  from  it  in  banialiing  only  for  the  term  of  five 
years;  and  instead  of  uarpaKa,  tiles,  the  Syracuaans  in  giving  Ibejr 
votes  employed  TrcroXo,  leaves,  which  were  commonly  those  of  the 
olive -tree.' 

Sdvaroc,  death,  was  inflicted  on  malefaclon  in  various  methods, 
the  principal  of  which  were  the  following  :■ — 

1.  si'^i,  a  sword,  with  which  the  criminal  was  beheaded.' 

2.  Bpd^DE,  a  rope,  with  whicli  he  was  either  strangled  or  banged  ;' 
and  it  appears  that  this  latter  form  of  punishment  was  very  ancient, 
aa  well  as  considered  very  ignominious." 

3.  ^apttoKoy,  poison,  of  which  there  were  different  kinds :  but  that 
which  was  commonly  used  was  the  juice  of  the  herb  i,-uveio>',  hem- 
lock, which  on  account  of  its  extreme  coldness  was  poisonous,  but 
which  did  not  occasion  much  pain  nor  symptoms  of  convulsions.' 
Tothe  death  of  Socrates,  who  died  by  tbe  poison  of  hemlock,  the 
poet  alludes  in  the  following  lines  : 

Rem  populi  t'sctu  t  Whatum  lim  creda  mftgiBDum 
Dicerc,  Burbitio  loUit  queni  dira  clcuts.' 
Deal  jrou  in  Mate.iifiiin]P  thus  apoko  (he  ssgc, 
Vicdm  of  hemlock  uid  AtUeTUAn  ng<>. 

4.  Kpif/ifoi,  &  precipice,  from  which  malefactors  were  thrown  head- 
long.' 

5.  Tiifiiraya,  or  rirai'a,  clubs  with  which  malefactors  were  beaten  to 
death;'  they  were  hanged  on  a  pole  called  ru^iravoi';  and  hence  ru^vaW- 
ferai  is  expounded  by  tpifiarai,'  and  irufntayiadijaay  by  (•cpifiandiiaav.' 

6-  ^ravpot,  the  cross,  consisted  of  two  beams,  one  of  which  was 
placed  across  the  oiher:  and  the  form  of  it  was  much  the  tame  as  that 
of  the  letter  T,  differing  only  in  this,  that  the  transverse  beam  was 
fixed  a  lillle  bi-low  tbe  top  of  the  atraight  one.'  The  malefactor  wu 
banged  upon  the  beam  that  was  erect,  to  which  his  feel  were  lixed  with 
nails;  and  his  bauds  were  nailed  to  each  side  of  the  transverse  beam. 


■•  Ilciych.  in-Y.  Kipaias. 

'  Hcrsclidej  do  Rep. 

f  .£Uui.  VsV.  Hitt.  lib.  xlii.  cap.  ^. 

'  Schot.  Arisfoph.  ad  Etfa.  >.  SSI. 
PlatiTch.  in  AiiMid. 

*  3(hal.  Aiialoph.  ad  Eqitit, 

'  Diodoi.  Slcul.  lib.  xi.  op.  ST.  He- 
■jcb.  in  ntraJug, 

'  PoUqx  lib.  viii.  cop,  T. 

'  Idem  ibid. 

"  Hon.  Odju,  a*.  I.  4GS. 


"  Jilian.  Vat,  Hist,  lib,  i.  cap.  16. 
Plat.  ID  Phml, 

'  Peraiiu  Sat.  iv.  T.  I. 

r  Euripiil.  Troad.  t.  730.  Panamiw, 
Phocic.  cap.  il.  ^iaa.  Vat,  Mitt.  lib. 
«.  cap.  S. 

9  Scbol.  AriBtophan.  ad  Pint. 
Suidaa  :  Ilciychini ;  PotJui. 

'  Suida». 

'  LuciauillKii  ^rritrrmri  Tliucvd.  lib, 
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7.  Bdpo^por,  a  deep  pit,  which  belonged  to  the  tribe  Ilippotboontb, 
•nd  into  which  condemDcd  persons  were  cast  headlong."  It  was 
soflaetimes  called  opvyfta ;  and  hence  the  public  executioner  received 
the  name  of  6  M  vf  opvyfiari.  It  was  a  dark  hole,  with  sharp  spikes 
at  the  top  to  prefent  any  one  from  escaping,  and  with  others  at  the 
bottom  to  wound  and  pierce  those  who  were  cast  into  the  pit.'  Ita 
depth  and  extent  occasioned  it  to  be  used  as  a  proverbial  expression 
totigfiiify  a  miter  or  a  glutton,  wbo  is  always  craving  and  never 
satisfied  : 

Aufer  ibhinc  Itcfymas,  barathro,  et  competes  querelaa.* 

— ^—    Forbear  thy  tight, 

TboQ  miser,  cease  complaints,  and  dry  thine  eyrst 

Mendid,  mime,  barathronea,  hoc  genus  omne.* 

Beggars,  jack-puddings,  glnttoni,  and  such  like, 

8.  AtOo/3oX/a,  lapidation,  a  common  punishment,  usually  inflicted 
by  the  primitive  Greeks  on  those  who  were  taken  in  adultery.^  Hence 
liector  tells  Paris  that  he  deserves  to  die  this  death  : 


^  r4  icrrff9i| 


Ai2#or  hrao  x<Ti#ra,  kcucAp  Ii^>^,  &r<ra  fopyasJ 

— — — — —     Otherwise  now. 

For  al)  your  crimes,  you  would  be  stoned  to  death. 

9.  KarairoyTiafios,  demersion,  or  drowning  in  the  sea.* 

10.  flvp,  burning. 

As  the  laws  inflicted  severe  penalties  on  offenders,  so  they  conferred 
unple  rewards  on  those  who  deserved  them.  The  principal  honors 
were  the  following : 

Upothpla  was  the  privilei;e  of  having  the  flrst  seat  at  all  public  assem- 
blies and  entertainments.^ 

EcaMKwasthe  honor  of  having  a  picture  or  statue  erected  in  the 
citadel,  the  forum,  or  other  public  place.' 

l,rifayoi,  crowns,  were  conferred  in  the  public  assemblies  by  the 

votes  of  the  people,  by  the  senators  in  council,  by  the  tribes  on  their 

€wa  members,  or  by  the  brifiSTai  in  their  own  {bijfios)  borough.   They 

were  forbidden  by  law  to  be  presented  in  other  places,  it  being  the 

inteDtion  of  Solon  that  the  Athenians  should  ayar^y  iv  alnj  rf  roXcc 

TifU^funn  vxo  bfifAov,  be  satisfied  with  the  honors  paid   them  by  their 

own  people.     Hence  the  Athenians  never  rewarded  any  one   with 

1  crown  in  the  theatre,  or  at  the  solemn  games,  where  there   was 

ssuadly  a  concourse  of  people  from  all  parts  of  Greece  ;  and  if  a  crier 

proclaimed   in   the  public  assemblies  the  crowns   which  had    been 

conferred  on  any  one  by  his  tribe  or  borough,  he  was  punished  with 

irifiia,  infamy.     Yet  aritf^avot  leriKot,  hospital  crowns,  were   some- 

tiaies  presented  by  foreign  cities  to  particular  citizens  of  Athens ;  but 

*  Ariatophan.   Pluto    ▼.  47G.     Schol.         '  Horn.  Iliad.  y\  ▼.  56. 
Bnpooation.  •  Schol.  Aristoph.  ad  Equit.  ▼.  1S60. 

*  Anftoph.  Plut  Schol.  ^    Aristoph.     Equit.     ejusquc     Schol. 

*  Locretioa  lib.  iiL  Suidas. 

'  Horatins  lib.  i.  sat.  2.  '  Demosth.  Orat.  dc  Falia  Legat.  Pau- 

'  £lian.  Var.  Hist.    Cicero  de  Oific.    sanias. 
'w.in.cip.ll. 
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Jihis  could  not  be  done  till  the  atnbassadors  of  thbse  cities  had  Db- 
tained  leave  from  the  Athenian  people,  and  the  men  for  whom  the 
Jbonors  were  intended  had  undergone  a  public  examination.  The 
.crowns  presented  by  the  Athenians  themselves  were  kept  in  the 
families  of  the  persons  who  obtained  them  ;  but  those  given  by  other 
cities  were  dedicated  to  Minerva,  the  protectress  of  Athens.' 

'Ar^Xeca  was  an  immunity  from  all  taxes,  contributions,  and  other 
public  duties,  exclusive  of  those  required  for  carrying  on  war  and 
building  ships,  from  which  the  nine  archons  alone  were  exempted* 

liria,  wapaaiTia,  airiiois  Iv  Ilpvrare/^,  was  an  entertainment  given 
in  the  common  hall  called  Prytaneum,  at  the  public  expense,  to  those 
who  had  deserved  well  of  their  country,  and  especially  to  those  who 
had  been  ambassadors.  It  was  ordered  by  a  Jaw  that  no  one  should 
receive  this  honor  more  than  once  \*  but  this  law  being  repealed, 
^onie  were  iLelairoi,  constantly  maintained  in  the  Pirtaneumr  which 
was  considered  the  greatest  honor  among  the  Greeks.-^  Sometimes 
this  privilege  was  granted  to  whole  families,  on  account  of  the  ser- 
vices of  their  ancestors.  Their  usual  food  was  a  kind  of  cake  or 
pudding,  called  /id^a ;  but  on  holidays  they  had  an  allowance  of 
bread,^  which  was  appointed  by  Solon,  fiifxovfievos  tov  "O/iijpoy,  in 
imitation  of  Homer,  whose  heroes  feasted  in  this  manner.  Besides 
other  provisions,  the  tenths  of  all  the  entrails  of  beasts  offered  in 
sacrifice  were  reserved  for  them ;  and  if  any  man  neglected  to  send 
those  tenths,  he  was  liable  to  be  punished  by  the  vpvrdyets : 

Ked  (T€  ipcofSt  rols  vpindvicrw 
*A8€<coT€irrovj  r&v  Q^Sov  U- 

Your  frauds  I'll  to  the  prjtanes  disclose, 
That  you  with  sacrilegious  stealth  withhold 
The  tenths  of  sacred  victims'  entrails. 

They  who  had  received  any  privilege  from  the  city  were  under  its 
peculiar  care  and  protection  ;  and  the  injuries  inflicted  on  them  were 
considered  as  injuries  committed  against  the  commonwealth.  Hence 
v^iSeiv,  7parao9€iv^  KaicQs  eirelvy  to  affront,  calumniate,  or  strike 
those  on  whom  public  rewards  had  been  conferred,  was  poniabed 
with  dn/i/a,  infamy.' 

When  Athens  was  at  the  summit  of  glory,  it  was  very  difficult  to 
obtain  public  honors ;  and  Miltiades,  after  freeing  Greece  from  the 
Persian  army  at  Marathon,  petitioned  in  vain  for  a  crown  ;  but  in 
latter  ages  pubhc  honors  were  more  common,*  and  were  sometimes 
•conferred  on  very  undeserving  objects.' 

'  ^schines  in  Ctesipb.  ^  Aristophan.  Equit. 

>     '  Plutarch,  in  Solon.  '  Demosth.  in  Midian. 

/  Pollux  ;  Cic.  de  Orat.  lib.  i.  *  Aristoph.  Equit.  act.  i.  seen.  3. 

f  Demosth.  in  Leptin.     Pollux  lib  ix.        '  Plutarch.  Demetrto. 
cap.  5.   Athena;,  lib.  iv. 
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CHAP.  XXI. 

Ltows  in  general. 

TfiB  poets  say  that  Ceres  first  taught  the  Athenians  the  use  of  laws  ;. 
and  hence  was  celebrated  the  festival  Oetr^o^opca,  in  which  she  was 
worshipped  by  the  name  of  Otano^/tpot^  the  legislatrix."*  The  occa- 
sHHi  of  this  opinion  seems  to  have  been  the  ascribing  to  that  goddess 
the  inTeotion  of  tillage  ;  after  which  controversies  arose  with  respect 
to  the  lands  which  were  not  divided  into  equal  portions ;  and  in  com- 
posing those  differences,  Ceres  gave  instructions  which  were  after- 
wrards  followed  in  other  matters.  Certain,  however,  it  is,  that  when 
Xheseas  divested  himself  of  sovereign  authority,  he  retained  to  him- 
self the  custody  or  protection  of  the  laws." 

The  first  lawgiver  afier  the  time  of  Theseus  was  Draco,  whose 
laws  were  called  Oeafwl/  from  the  first  word  in  each  of  them  ;  buff 
tbej  were  remarkable  only  for  their  unreasonable  severity,^  the  slight^ 
est  offence  being  punished  with  death.  Except  those  which  related 
to  murder,  and  which  were  called  ^ivucol  r6fjLot,  they  were  all  re-' 
pealed  by  Solon,  who  enacted  many  useful  and  excellent  laws,  which/ 
to  distinguish  them  from  the  Oefffwl  of  Draco,  were  denominated 
w^/uhJ  Lest,  however,  they  should  in  time  be  neglected,  Solon 
€aased  the  senate  to  take  an  oath  to  observe  them :  each  of  the  6e9- 
fAoBkrtu  vowed  that  if  he  violated  any  of  these  laws,  he  would  dedi- 
cate a  golden  statue  as  large  as  himself  to  the  Delphian  Apollo  ;  and 
the  people  bound  themselves  to  obey  them  for  one  hundred  years.' 

Pisbtratus,  however,  having  insinuated   himself  into  the  favor  of 

the  people,  seized  on  the  government,  and  was  invested  with  sovereigQ 

power,  which  at  his  death  he  transmitted  to  his  sons;  an(i  during  this 

usurpation  the  laws  of  Solon  were  not  always  observed,  but  changed 

according  to  the  interest  or  inclination  of  the  tyrant ;'  but  after  the 

expulsion  of  the  family  of  Pisistratus,  Clistlienes  restored  the  institn- 

tioos  of  Solon,  to  which  he  added  many  new  laws,  and  which  con* 

tiDiied  in  force  till  the  Peloponnesian  war,  when  the  government  was 

alteied  by  the  four  hundred,  and  afterwards  by  the  thirty  tyrants/ 

The  ancient  laws  were  again  re-established  in  the  archonship  of  £u- 

clides,  and  others  enacted  by  Diodes,  Aristophon,  and  others,  and 

afterwards  by  Demetrius  the  Phalerean."    These,  with  Thales  and 

JEschylns,  seem  to  have  been  the  principal  legislators  of  Athens.' 

Several  other  laws  were  enacted  on  particular  occasions  by  the 
wffrages  of  the  people;  but  it  would  be  unnecessary  to  mention  the 
iv^Vfiara  r^i  fiovXijs,  decrees  of  the  senate,  whose  authority  con« 
tiaoing  only  for  a  year,  their  decrees  became  invalid  at  the  expira- 
ttoD  of  their  office. 

•  VirgU.  iEneid.  Ub.  W.  ▼.  67.  '  PluUrcU.  ibid.     Mhtau   ibid.     Dio- 

*  PloUrcb.  Theteo.  gen.  Laertius. 
«  ^Eban.  Vmr.  Hiit-lib.  viii.  cap.  10.  •  Plutarch.  Solone. 
^  Amtot.  Poliu  lib.  ii.  cap.  10.   Kbet.  '  Herodotus;  Plutarch.  Peride;  Isocrst. 

Ub.U.cap.2S.    Plut.  Solone.  Areopag. 

.  *  Plataich.  Solone.   ^Uaa.  Var.  Hist.        **  Plutarch.  Ariftide. 
J>^'  vaL  cap.  10.  *  Suidas, 
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The  manner  of  enacting  a  law  was  as  follows : — when  any  one  in- 
tended to  propose  a  measure  which  regarded  the  public,  he  comsui- 
nicated  it  first  to  the  prytanes,  who  convoked  a  meeting  of  the  senate, 
by  whom  it  was  rejected  or  adopted.  If  it  was  agreed  to,  it  was 
called  vpofiovXevfia ;  and  after  being  written  on  a  tablet  by  the  prj- 
tanes,  it  was  denominated  irpoypafifia.  No  law  was  to  be  proposed 
)o  the  assembly  unless  it  had  been  previously  written  on  a  white 
tablet,  and  publicly  hung  up  for  several  days  at  the  statues, of  the 
heroes  called  eir(2^vy/ioi,  in  order  that  all  the  citizens  might  be  informed 
of  the  measure  intended  to  be  proposed  at  their  next  meeting.  When 
the  people  were  convened,  it  was  read,  and  every  man  was  at  libertj^ 
to  give  his  opinion  on  the  whole,  or  any  part,  of  the  subject.  I^ 
after  due  consideration,  the  measure  was  thought  improper,  it  wa» 
rejected;  but  if  it  was  approved,  it  passed  either  into  a  yl/jljfifffAa  OT^ 
v6fios,  which,  though  the  same  as  to  their  obligation,  differed  in  thii» 
that  the  latter  was  a  general  and  perpetual  law,  whilst  the  former 
related  only  to  particular  times  and  places."*  ,    ...,.,• 

It  was  dangerous  for  any  citizen  to  propose  a  new  law  whick  w||k 
not  agreeable  to  the  inclinations  of  the  people,  or  which  was  tify^ 
dicial  to  the  interests  of  the  republic ;  and  he  might  be  impeacl^^ 
for  it  any  time  within  one  year ;'  but  after  that  period  he  could  n^jFj 
be  punished.  If  he  had  not  published  his  proposal  in  due  time ;  if  hei 
proposed  it  in  ambiguous  and  fallacious  terms  ;  or  if  he  proposed  anj^ 
Ullng  contrary  to  the  former  and  established  laws ;  a  writ,  called  irapa-. 
yo/i/at  ypa0i),  for  transgressing  the  laws,  might  be  issued  against  him^ 
Those  who  had  proposed  a  law  which  was  irapavo^os,  or  dvejrtr^Secof, 
contrary  to  the  former  laws,  or  prejudicial  to  the'  state,  were  arraigned, 
as  some  say,  before  the  0ea/xo0era<,'or,  as  others  think,  sometimes  before 
the  defffioOirat,  and  sometimes  before  the  other  archons,  accordiog  to 
the  nature  of  the  offence.  The  accusation  being  heard,  the  arcooQ 
ehfjye  els  to  biKatrriipioy,  introduced  the  cause  into  the  court  of  justicei 
which  took  cognizance  of  such  affairs.  If  the  defendant  was  declared 
guilty,  he  was  punished  by  a  fine,  which  he  was  obliged  to  pay  under 
the  penalty,  of  ^n/i/a,  infamy.  This  last  punishment  was  immediately 
inflicted  on  those  who  had  been  thrice  convicted  of  this  offence,  and 
who  were  ever  after  excluded  from  the  public  assemblies."  If  the  de- 
fendant was  acquitted,  the  accuser  was  fined  one  thousand  drachms.* 
Though  he  who  had  procured  an  unjust  law  to  be  enacted  could  not 
be  punished  after  the  expiration  of  a  year,  yet  he  might  be  sum- 
moned before  a  magistrate,  and  compelled  to  show  the  design  and 
tendency  of  the  law,  in  order  that  any  injurious  consequence  might 
be  prevented. 

As  time  and  circumstances  render  alterations  necessary,  it  was 
ordered  that  the  laws  should  be  annually  and  carefully  revised,  and 
that  those  which  appeared  improper  should  be  repealed ;  this  re- 
pealing of  the  laws  was  called  cvtxeiporovia  tuv  vdfimy,  from  the 
manner  of  voting  by  the  holding  up  of  hands.^    The  method  of  per- 


*  Demosth.  et  Ulpian.  in  Leptin. 

^  Demosth.  ibid. 

y  Deiiiostli.  et  Ulpian.  in  Leptin. 

•    PollvLX. 


•  Aristophanes. 

^  DemoBih.  et  Ulpian.  in  TimocraU 

<^  Demosth.  Ulpian. 
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faraiing  it  was  as  follows : — od  the  eleventh  day  of  the  moDth  Heca- 
tombieoo,  when  the  prytanes  lield  their  first  stated  assembly,  after 
the  r4p«{  had  made  a  solemn  prayer,  the  laws  coDcemiog  the  senate^ 
the  people,  the  oine  archons,  and  the  other  magistrates,  were  read 
sfer  in  order.  It  was  then  demanded  whether  the  existing  laws 
were  sufficient  for  the  state.  If  it  appeared  necessary  to  alter  any  of 
them,  the  farther  consideration  of  them  was  deferred  till  the  fourth  of 
lletagitDion,  when  the  last  stated  assembly  met.  During  these  cere- 
Booics  the  dtafto)^  laws  which  directed  in  what  manner  the  ki$/io4 
were  to  be  enacted,  were  carefully  to  be  observed  ;  for  the  difference 
between  Oe^/iot  and  v6iio9  is,  that  dtafwi  signifies  a  law  directing  in 
wliat  manner  laws  (vd/ioi)  were  to  be  made '/  and  if  any  thing  enjoined 
by  tht  6€9ft6i  appeared  to  be  omitted,  the  prytanes  and  the  proedri 
sererely  punished.  On  the  first  of  Metagitnion  another  as- 
bly  was  convened,  and  the  proedri  reported  the  matter  to  the  peo- 
ple, who  appointed  the  nomothetsB  to  determine  it  for  them,  and  who 
cd  ^vt  officers,  called  vMikoi,  to  defend  the  ancient  laws  in 
name.  If  the  prytanes  omitted  to  convoke  this  assembly,  they 
fined  one  thousand  drachms  ;  and  if  it  met,  and  the  proedri  ne- 
lleeted  to  propose  the  law  to  the  people,  the  proedri  were  fined  only 
fwty  drachms.  Any  one  might  impeach  the  prytanes  and  the  proedri 
heCm  the  thesmothetae,  who  were  to  try  the  offenders  in  the  court  of 
Hefiaea,  on  neglect  of  which  they  were  refused  admittance  into  the 
Areopagus.  The  nomothetse,  aner  hearing  what  the  orators  could 
aiy  in  defence  of  the  ancient  law,  gave  their  opinions ;  and  the  sen- 
tence was  ratified  by  the  people  in  the  following  assembly.^ 

Solon,  and,  after  his  example,  other  lawgivers  at  Athens,  committed 
their  laws  to  writing,  contrary  to  the  practice  of  Lycurgus  and  the 
iHigivers  of  other  cities,  who  thought  it  better  that  the  laws  should 
be  imprinted  in  the  minds  of  the  people  than  be  engraven  on  tablets. 
Brace  we  find  an  express  law  at  Athens,  iiyp^ff  yopf  rat  &pxai  ft^ 
XfSi^&ai  fofik  wtpl  iyoif  that  no  magistrate  in  any  casesbould  use  an  un- 
written faiw/  The  tablets  on  which  the  laws  of  Solon  were  engraven  were 
nde  of  wood,  and  called  ^{ovcf,  and  might  be  turned  round  in  oblong 
cases.'   Some  are  of  opinion  that  they  were  the  same  as  the  Kvpfitui^ 
bat  others  think  that  those  which  contained  the  laws  concerning  sacri- 
ices  and  the  rites  of  religion  were  properly  called  cvp/3e<t,  and  that  all 
the  rest  were  denominated  AfpyaJ    Again  some  say  that  nvpfitn  were 
wade  of  stone,  and  signified  any  tablets  on  which  laws  and  public 
edicts  were  written,  and  that  they  received  their  name  vapa  to  cexo- 
pafAadtu  tU  wpoi,  because  they  were  erected  on  high,'  or  from   the 
Corybantes  who  invented  them  ;'  but  as  the  Kvpfittt  were  triaDjp;u1ar, 
isd  the  6fy¥€$  quadrangular  and  made  of  brass,*"  others  are  of  opi- 
luoD  that  the  former  contained  the  laws  respecting  religion,  the  latter 
Iboie  which  regarded  civil  affairs."   Their  number  is  unknown.  They 

'  Ubmiiit  in  Argument.  Leptinec  *    ApoUodorus  ;    Schol.    Aristopb.    in 

'  Idm  ibid.  Nob. 

/  Andoddet  de  Mjiler.  '  Tbeoporopus. 

'  Flotiich.  Soione.  "■  Artttot.    Pollux  lib.  viii.  cap.  10. 

^  Aristot.  "  Ammonius  de  DifferenL  Voc. 

'  Plotazch.  Soione. 

ijUi?.  V  Gr.  N 
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were  preserved  in  the  citadel^  and  afterwards  removed  to  the  Pryta- 
neum,  that  all  persons  might  have  recourse  to  them  on  any  occasion ;' 
but  some  say  that  only  transcripts  of  them  were  carried  to  the  Pry- 
ianeum»  and  that  the  originals,  in  Solon*8  hand- writings  remained  io 
the  citadel.  Hence  the  laws  were  distinguished  into  rovt  xarc^der  and 
Tdvi  AvbiOev  y6fiovs,  the  former  signifying  the  laws  in  the  Prytanenni^ 
which  was  in  the  lower  city,  the  latter  those  in  the  citadel  or  upper 
city.'  It  is  again  supposed  that  6  K&r^ev  v6fios^  denotes  only  tbe 
lower  part  of  the  tablet;  but  it  appears  that  there  were  frequently 
many  tablets  to  one  law.*^ 

It  was  illegal  to  erase  a  decree  from  the  tablets,  or  to  make  any 
alterations ;  and  to  prevent  all  attempts  of  that  kind,  there  were  cerw 
tain  persons  who  were  called  from  their  office  ypa/ufiareis,  and  whose 
business  consisted  in  preserving  the  laws  from  being  corrupted/  and 
iii  transcribing  the  old  laws,  and  entering  the  new  ones  in  tbe  tablets. 
These  persons  were  elected  by  the  senate,  and,  to  render  their  oflfec 
more  respectable,  had  several  marks  of  honor  conferred  on  theni* 

That  no  one  might  pretend  that  he  was  ignorant  of  his  duty, 
the  laws  were  all  eiigraveu  on  the  wall  in  the  fiaenXnci^  aroh,  royal 
portico,  where  they  were  exposed  to  the  view  of  the  public.  This 
custom,  however,  was  not  in  use  till  after  the  expubion  of  tbe  thirty 
tyratits.' 


CHAP.  XXII. 

Laws  relating  to  Divine  Worship,  Temples,  Festivals,  and  S^orU. 

Sacrifices  were  to  be  performed  with  the  fruits  of  the  eartb. 
This  was  a  law  made  by  Triptolemus.* 

Due  reverence  was  to  be  publicly  paid  to  the  gods  and  native 
heroes ;  and  first  fruits  and  anniversary  cakes  were  to  be  offered  m 
private.    This  was  a  law  of  Draco.* 

One  drachm  was  to  be  the  price  of  a  sheep,  eighteen  of  a  medimn* 
This  was  one  of  Solon*s  sumptuary  laws."' 

Cattle  intended  for  sacrifice  were  to  be  selected,  and  the  best  only 
to  be  taken.' 

He  who  offered  sacrifice  was  to  carry  part  of  the  oblation  to  hb 
family.^ 

All  the  remains  of  the  sacrifice  were  to  belong  to  the  priest.' 

Whoever  defiled  the  temple  of  Apollo  was  to  be  indicted  and  sen- 
tenced to  suffer  deatli.'    This  was  a  law  of  Pisistratus. 

All  slaves  anil  foreigners  were  permitted  to  enter  the  public  temple, 
either  from  motives  of  curiosity  or  devotion.^ 


*  Pollux  lib.  Tiii.  cap.  10. 

P  Pollux. 

f  Demosthenes.  > 

'  Plutarch.  Solone. 

'  Pollux  lib.  viii.  cap.  8. 

'  Andocides  de  Myster. 

"  Porpliyr.  mpl  arroxvi  ifA^vx^y* 


*  Id.  loco  citAto. 

«*  Plutarch.  Solone. 

'  Idem  loco  citato. 

V  Aristoph.  Scholiast,  in  Pluturo. 

-  Idem  in  Ve^pas. 

"  Suidas ;  Ilesychius. 

^  Demusth.  Orat.  in  Necram. 
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The  J  who  aarv  ived  the  report  of  their  death  were  prohibited  from 
catering  the  temple  of  the  fu.*ies.< 

No  Tiolence  was  to  be  offered  to  those  who  fled  to  the  temples  for 
lefiige/ 

Dttring  the  celebration  of  the  new  moon  or  other  festival,  no  one 
WW  to  be  insulted  in  public  or  private,  and  no  business,  which  did 
Dol  bekHif  to  the  feast,  was  to  be  transacted/ 

Those  who  attended  the  Panathenaea  were  forbidden  to  wear  ap» 
~  dyed  with  colors/ 

Tke  rhapsodies  of  Homer  were  to  be  repeated  at  the  institntion 
•f  the  Fanthensea  Majora.' 

At  public  processions  sojourners  were  to  carry  Uttle  vessels  formed 
in  the  shape  of  a  boat;  and  their  daughters,  water-pots  with  um- 


No  foreigner  was  to  be  initiated  into  the  sacred  mysteries.' 
Death  was  to  be  the  punishment  of  him  who  divulged  the  mys- 


Persons  initiated  were  to  dedicate  the  garments  in  which  they  were 
imliated,  at  the  ttnple  of  Ceres  and  Proserpine.' 

No  woman  was  to  go  in  her  chariot  to  Eleusis ;  and  wlioever  coni- 
Mited  theft  during  the  feast  kept  at  that  place,  was  to  be  fined  six 
thousand  drachms.* 

No  petition  was  to  be  presented  at  the  mysteries." 

No  one  was  to  be  arrested  during  their  celebration/ 

On  the  day  after  this  festival,  an  assembly  of  the  senate  was  to  be 
^caovened  in  the  Eleusinian  temple.' 

At  the  festival  called  Stofiofopiat  which  was  to  be  annual,  there, 
was  to  be  a  gaol  delivery/ 

During  a  procession  in  the  Piraeeus  in  honor  of  Bacchus,  and  at 
tic  Lensean  procession,  comedies  were  to  be  acted  ;  and  during  the 
tdebtation  of  the  Aiorvviaica  in  the  citadel,  young  men  were  to  dance, 
md  tragedians  and  comedians  to  act ;  and  at  these  times,  and  whilst 
the  Sa^iXta  continued,  no  suit  at  law  or  suretjfsfaip  was  to  take 
piaee.  If  any  one  offended  against  this  law  in  any  part,  he  was  to  be 
prosecuted  at  the  popular  assembly  held  in  the  temple  of  Bacchus.*^ 

It  was  ordered  that,  on  the  day  following  these  observances,  the 

Etanes  should  convoke  a  senate  in  the  temple  of  Bacchus,  upon  the 
fUm,  where  the  first  subject  in  debate  should  be  the  sacred  rites, 
lud  afler  that  the  indictments  against  offenders  at  the  feasts/ 
No  one  was  to  be  arrested  on  the  Aiovv^ca/ 


I,  PhaTonnas,  ▼.  Acvrcp^ 
Phiurcli.  Quest.  Roman. 
'  SchoL  Ari«toph.  in  Equitea. 
'  Defooadu  Timocrat. 
^  LHdan.  Xigrino. 

'  Ljcvg.  in   Lrocrat.    £liaa.    Var. 
H*ht  ub.  nii.  cap.  S. 

*  HarpocraL  in  oso^if^. 

'  SchoL  Ariatoph.  in  Plutuo. 

*  Sopater.  Dit.  QttSft. 


'  Schol.  Ariatoph.  in  Plutum. 
"  Plut.  in  Lycurg. 
*■  Andocidet  de  Mvster. 
*  Demoath.  in  MKuan. 
p  Andoiidrade  MyaUr. 
«  Schol.  l1>eocr.  in  Idytl.  r. 
*"  Demosih.  in  Midian. 
'  Demoath.  ibid. 
'  Idem  ibid. 
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The  excculion  of  caDdemned  prJioaers  n&i  to  be  deferred  till  Uw 
iHi^lii  re  turned  from  Delo»." 

Nu  oblation  of  victims  was  to  take  place  on  the  'AAwa.' 

He  who  was  concjucror  at  the  Olympic  gt^nes  was  to  receire  a  n- 
wftrd  of  five  hundred,  and  ut  the  Isthmic,  of  one  hundred   drachmi." 

Fifteen  persons  were  to  constitute  a  tragic  chorus.' 

The  works  of  .^ichyluis,  Sophocles,  and  Euripides,  were  prohibited 
Irt  be  brought  on  the  stage;  and  therefore  the  clerk  of  the  city  was 
allowed  to  read  them  in  public.'  Tlii»  law  was  enacted  from  rcs|Kct 
to  these  three  tragedians. 

An  eunhitive  perfonnauce  among  the  tragedians  wa 
«eted  in  the  Iheatre  ou  the  feast  called  Xirpa  ;  and  he 
bis  part  the  best  was  lo  be  chosen  denizen.' 

No  one  was  lo  be  an  uclor  undrr  thirty,  or,  as  so 
forty  years  of  age." 


s  oriien-d  lo  be 
who  perfurmed 


,  nnder 


n  arclron  was  to  he  satirized  in  a  comedy. 

If  a  person  chose  to  ridicule  another  on  tbt 
htih  a  fictitious  name." 
''The  different  kinds  of  music  were  to  be  observed,  and  eacb  parti- 
cular 5nrt  wds  lo  be  appropriated  to  its  particular  feslivul,^ 
'^  AH  spectators  were  to  sit  in  the  theatre  with  atlcmion  and  decaram, 
and  the  archoiis  were  to  order  their  sergeants  to  turn  out  noisy  and 
'disorderly  persons  ;  and  if  any  one  persevered  in  causing  a  dis> 
Inrhance,  he  was  to  be  lined.' 

''Shorts  exhibited  in  honor  of  Neptune  were  to  be  observed  in  the 
Pirxeus,  where   ihrce  dances  were  to  be  performed  in  a  ring:  the 
reward  lo  Ihose  who  were  best  was  to  be  ten  fifc ' 
eight :  and  to  the  third,  six/ 

One  day  in  every  year  was  to  be  appropriated  to  a  public 
(igbling.r 

Sacrifices  were  lo  be  at  the  Lcj^iniiiug  of  every  month.* 


e  was   to  give 


)nd, 
:   cock- 


CHAP.  XXIII.  H^ 

>>>*   I       Laws  rtlating  to  Ihoie  who  effieiaftd  in  Holy  Itittt. 

j«If     ,. 

(t^.wpHS  fiaviXtit  was  to  lake  care  that  the  parasites  were    created 

ryfttoni  the  people.     It  was  the  duty  uf  each  parasite  to  reserve  out  of 

i^i*  allowance  an  heclenm  of  barley  for  the  support  of  Ibe  fcntt  of 

,Mie  native  citizens,  which  was  celebrated  in  the  leniple.     The  Acliar- 

lAftuiau  parasites  were  lo  deposit  an   hecleuui  of  their  dole  in  the 


i.^"  Plato  Phaxkme  ;    XenD|)li,  'An, 

,  ..'.DeiTHMlli.  inNenr. 
"'■•I'luttrili.Solimo. 

•  PdIIui  lib.  liT.cap.  IS. 

•  PluUrcli.  in  Ltcuts. 
'  Plut.  m  L;curg. 

'  Schol.  AriHujiluui.  in  N'uIh'*. 


*  Scligl.  Arutophan.  in  Nub«. 

'  KcmuwooflA  do  SUiibut. 

■>  Plata  de  Legibiu  lib.  iii. 

'  Uemoiih.  ejaiq.  Schol.  in  UiiUana. 

''  I'lut.  Lycurgo  el  Bhetnn. 

'  JtVitix.  Vu.  Hill.  lib.  ii.  cup.  »• 
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mcifiituijf  of  ApoUo,  ta  whom  they  were  lo  offer  sacrifices ;  aod  the 
^QffcXeuf,  with  the  old  men,  aod  women  who  bad  ooly  one  busbaiidf 
was  to  join  in  the  sacrifices. 

From  those  who  were  of  illegitimate  birth,  or  from  their  offspring, 
the  parasites  were  to  elect  a  priest,  wbo  was  to  officiate  in  the  monthly 
sacrifices ;  and  an  action  was  to  be  brought  against  him  wbo  declined 
the  office  of  parasite.' 

Two  of  the  sacred  Ceryces  were  to  undertake  the  ofiice  of  parasitCy 
for  one  year,  in  the  temple  of  Apollo  at  Delos.' 

The  third  part  of  the  best  of  the  oxen  was  to  be  conferred  on  the 
fictor  of  a  prize ;  and  the  two  remainine  parts  were  to  be  divided  be- 
twceD  the  priests  and  the  parasites.'  This  law  was  engraven  in  the 
Anaceam. 

A  doe  proportion  of  money  was  to  be  disbursed  by  the  priests  for 
the  reparation  of  the  temple ;  of  the  ^Apx^ior,  treasury  of  the  temple ; 
sad  of  the  Tlapacirtoy,  which  was  a  place  set  apart  for  the  parasites, 
aad  io  which  they  executed  their  office." 

From  the  most  vigorous  of  the  old  men  were  to  be  created  OaKka^ 
f^jpot,  persons  who  carried  sprigs  of  olive  in  the  Ilayo^^aia,  in  honor 
of  Minerva.* 

fht  wife  of  the  ^a^cXevi  was  to  be  a  citixen  of  Athens,  and  not  to 
have  been  before  married.' 

Not  only  the  priests,  but  also  the  sacred  fisniilies,  were  to  give  ao 
account  of  their  conduct.' 

■  No  person,  whose  character  was  impure,  was  to  be  admitted  iislo 
the  priesthood.' 


CHAP.  XXIV. 

Lews  relating  to  the  Laws,  and  to  the  Decrees  of  the  Senate  and 

People. 

After  Thrasybulus  had  expelled  the  thirty  tyrants,  a  law  was  es- 
tablished by  Tisamenus,  with  the  consent  and  by  the  authority  of  the 
people*  that  Athens  should  maintain  her  ancient  form  of  government^ 
aod  continue  to  make  use  of  the  laws,  weights,  and  measures  of  So- 
lon, and  the  decrees  of  Draco.  If  new  laws  seemed  requisite,  the 
Bomothetse,  who  were  appointed  by  the  senate  for  that  purpose,  were 
to  engross  them  on  a  tablet,  and  hang  them  up  at  the  statues  of  the 
eponymi  for  public  inspection ;  and  in  the  same  mobth  they  were  to 
be  delivered  to  the  magistrates,  after  they  had  been  approved  by  the 
senate  of  five  hundred,  and  by  the  nomothetae.  It  was  also  enacted 
tX  the  same  time  that  any  private  person  might  be  admitted  into  the 
ienate,  and  deliver  his  opinion  freely  on  them.  After  their  promulga- 
tioD,  the  senate  of  Areopagus  was  reqtiired  to  take  care  that  the  ma* 

gistrates  put  these  laws  in  execution,  which,  for  the  general  use  of  the 

*  Athensens  libr  ti.  "  Xenoplion.  Svmpofio. 

^  Idem  ibid.  "  Demostb.  in  Neaeram. 

'  Idem  ibid.  p  ^'^hin.  in  Cteaiph. 

"  il  lib.  iv.     Pvllax  lib.  yi.  cap.  7.  v  ^^schinrs  in  TimarchuBi. 
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used  aflcr  ihe  expiralioo  of  a 
good  ;  but  he  was  to  incur 


it  ImH  been  referred  to  Ihe  ao- 
I  miglit  endeavour  to  procure  ilt 


)  iiijuiiuus  to  ll 

iiised  to  propose  a  npw  one 


people,  were  to  l>e  engraven  od  (lie  wall,  where  they  had  before  been 
hung  fur  put)lic  inspection.' 

He  who  proposed  u  law  which  was  injurious  to  the  public  ioteregt, 
was  to  be  indicted/ 

He  who  proposed  a  law  was  to  be  a 
year,  if  it  were  injurious  to  ihe  < 
uo  pcnulty. 

No  law  was  lo  be  repealed  befori 
niothct«;  after  which  any  Athenin 

repeal,  provided  he  subsliluled  a  new  law  in  its  place.  These  mea- 
*ures  were  to  be  referred  by  the  proedri  to  the  votes  of  the  people. 
The  first  proposal  was  to  relate  to  the  old  law,  whether  it  were  aDy 
longer  serviceable  and  should  continue  in  force,  or  whether  it  was 
necessary  to  be  repealed.  If  it  appeared  proper  to  repeal  it,  the  new 
law  was  then  to  be  proposed  ;  and  that  which  the  Domotbelae  ihnugbt 
best  was  lo  be  considered  valid.  It  was,  however.  In  he  provided 
that  no  new  law  should  be  in  opposition  to  those  already  ia  force  ; 
and  the  persou  who  introduced  such  a  law  was  to  be  subject  to  the 
■anie  penally  as  those  who  promoted  law 
wealth.' 

He  who,  in  abrogating  an  old  law,  proi 
and  failed  in  his  promise,  vvas  to  be  fined 

The  theBmolhelte  were  lo  assemble  annually  in  the  repository  of 
the  laws,  and  carefully  examine  w  hetherany  law  was  contradictory  to 
another  ;  whether  any  laws  were  not  ratified  ;  and  whether  there  were 
duplicates  of  the  same.  If  either  of  these  occurred  in  the  ekainitia- 
(ion,  it  was  to  be  written  on  a  tablet  and  published  at  the  statues  of 
the  eponymi;  and  afterwards,  hy  order  of  the  epistata,  the  people 
were  to  vote  which  of  ihem  should  be  ratified,  and  which  cancelled.' 

No  one  was  to  enact  a  law  in  behalf  of  a  ptivale  person,  unless  sii 
thousand  citizens  gave  leave  hy  their  private  votes." 

It  was  a  capital  crime  for  any  man  to  cite  a  fictitious  law  in  a  court 
of  justice.' 

The  laws  were  to  he  in  force  from  ihe  archonship  of  Euclides.'  This 
was  in  consciiuence  of  an  act  of  amne^y,  which  was  passed  aAer  ihe 
expulsion  of  the  thirty  lyrants. 

Diodes  decreed  that  the  taws  enacted  during  the  freedom  of  ibe 
com  Dion  wealth,  before  Euclides  was  atchnn,  and  also  those  which 
were  made  during  his  archonship,  should  be  valid.  Those  enacted 
ttdcr  that  period,  or  in  future  to  be  enacted,  were  to  he  valid  from 
the  day  of  their  passing,  unless  some  particular  time  fur  that  purpoM 
ihould  be  expressly  mentioned  in  the  law.  Those  in  force  at  that  time 
were  to  be  Iranscrihed  into  the  public  records,  wiiliin  thirlji  days,  by 
the  notary  of  the  senate.'  This  law  gave  perpetual  authority  lo  the 
laws  of  Solon,  which  had  been  enacted  only  for  one  hundred  years. 

*  Andocitlci  lie  Mjstet.  '  Aiidocirles  de  S!f>U-rii>  ;  .EneuGi- 

•  DeiiKuili.  in  TiinQcrBlem.  iieu>  in  Tlioaphcs*. 

'  DemosilieiiesiaTinKKnt,  «tm  Lap-        *  DemoaUien.  Orat.  ii.  in  AriilogiM- 
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Yiyf/^fiora,  decrees  of  the  senate,  were  to  cootioue  in  force  only 
one  jear.* 

No  ifdifiofia  was  to  be  introduced  into  the  assembly  of  the  people, 
till  it  bad  been  revised  by  the  senate/ 

The  tablets,  on  which  the  ^f^t/flaftara  were  engraTen,  were  on  no  ac* 
count  to  be  removed/ 

No  ^^ir^/M  was  to  be  of  greater  authority  than  the  laws,  the  senate, 
or  the  people/ 

No  sophistry  was  to  be  contained  in  a  ^^'^f'o/ 

CHAP.  XXV. 

Lat$  relating  to  Citizens^  Sojourners,  Slaves,  and  Freed  SerratUs, 

0 

All  laws  were  to  be  alike  obligatory  on  the  whole  body  of  the 
people/ 

All  priests  and  archons  were  to  be  elected  from  the  nobility  (c^ro- 
rpihtti),  whose  duty  it  was  to  interpret  all  laws  civil  and  divine.' 

The  Onres,  or  those  who  were  of  the  lowest  rank,  were  incapable  of 
toy  office  of  magistracv  ;*  but  they  were  to  have  the  right  of  voting 
in  the  pubfic  assemblies;  and  all  citizens  without  distuiction  were 
permitted  to  become  candidates  for  filling  the  places  of  judges/ 

All  citisens  were  to  possess  an  equal  share  in  the  government ;  and 
the  archons  were  to  be  elected  from  the  whole  body  of  the  people.^ 

No  one  who  was  a  slave  by  birth  was  to  be  made  free  of  the  city.' 

Strangers  were  to  be  naturalised  only  on  conditions  difficult  to  bt 
eofliplied  with." 

No  one  was  to  be  admitted  a  citisen  unless  he  possessed  an  emi- 
sent  character  for  virtue ;  and  if  the  rights  and  privileges  of  a  citixen 
were  conferred  on  him,  he  was  to  procure  at  the  next  meeting  of  the 
sssembly  the  private  votes  of  six  thousand  Athenians;  and  the  pry- 
tanes,  fa«fore  the  admission  of  strangers,  were  to  give  him  the  boxes 
with  the  calculi,  and  remove  the  largesses.  Those  who  thus  obtained 
enfrancbisement  were  to  be  incapable  of  being  created  archons  or 
priests ;  but  their  children,  if  born  of  free  women,,  might  officiate. 
If  the  persons  thus  made  free  of  the  city  presumed  to  undertake  ao 
office,  any  free-bom  citisen  was  allowed  to  bring  an  action  against 
Ibem,  as  intruders  on  his  privileges.** 

They  who  had  suffered  perpetual  banishment,  or  who  had  gone 
with  their  families  to  reside  at  Athens  on  account  of  trade,  were  to 
be  enrolled  among  the  denisens.' 

An  examination  was  to  be  made  whether  all  those  who  were  insert- 
«1  in  the  register  of  citizens  were  really  citisens  or  not ;  and  if  any 
vers  found  who  were  not  citizens  on  both  sides,  their  names  were  to 

*  Demoeth.  in  Arittooitem.  *  Idem  Solone. 

*  Phttavch.  Solone.  '  Aristot.  de  Repub.  Ub.  iL  cip.  1^. , 
'  Idem  Pericle.  *  Piuurch.  Ari^e.  C 

*  Demofth.  in  Timocnt.  '  Dio  Chrvicstom.  Ont  zr. 

'  ^Eadimes  m  Ctcfiphontem.  "*  Plutmrch.  Sokmr .  ^' 

^  Plattfch.  Tbeteo.  **  Demoilli.  in  NeeriBL 

'  lien  ibid.  *  Plutarch.  Soloiic. 
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be  enteJ.  The  determination  of  tliis  malter  was  (o  lie  leH  to  Dieir 
own  burough,  by  whicli  if  Ihev  were  convicleit,  and  ac<iuipsced  in  ilie 
Knience  willionl  sppealing  to  a  higher  court,  tliey  were  lu  be  classed 
amuiig  ibf  aojournera  ■.  if  they  a))peale[l  to  anolher  court  and  were 
again  foiioct  guilty,  lliey  were  lo  be  sold  ui  slaves ;  but  if  they  were 
■cquilted,  they  were  lo  reluin  their  freedom^ 

Any  Atheniai)  was  to  be  permilted  to  leave  the  city,  aud  to  take 
fail  family  and  property  with  him.' 

Every  sojourner  was  to  choose  from  the  citizens  a  patron,  who  wns 
to  pay  his  tribute  to  the  collectors,  and  niaaage  all  his  concerns. 

An  action  was  to  be  brought  ag-aiust  those  who  did  not  chuosc  a 
patron,  or  pay  their  tribute  ;  but  in  this  action  no  foreigner  was  to 
appear  as  a  witness. 

Those  against  whom  the  action  of  £ct-fa  was  brought  were  to  be 
cast  into  prison  before  sentence  was  passed,  and  not  admitted  to  bail. 
If  Ihey  were  condemned,  they  were  lo  be  sold ;  but  if  they  were  ac- 
quitted, they  might  accuse  their  udvcrsnries  of  bribery/ 

He  who  beat  the  servant  of  another  man  might  have  an  action  of 
battery  brought  against  him.' 

No  one  W39  to  sell  a  captive  for  a  slave  without  the  consent  of  hi* 
former  master.  If  a  captive  had  been  Rold,  he  might  be  rescued  ; 
and  he  who  rescued  him  was  to  offer  sureties  for  his  appearance  be- 
fore llie  polemarch.' 

If  the  freedom  of  a  slave  had  been  unjustly  claimed,  the  claimaat 
was  lo  pay  half  the  price  of  the  slave," 

A  slave,  unable  to  perform  the  work  of  an  imperious  master,  might 
compel  hii  maater  to  allow  him  to  leave  his  service  for  one  mure  mild 
■ml  gentle.* 

Slavei  might  purchase  their  freedom." 

Slaves  were  not  to  have  their  liberty  given  ihem  in  (he  theatre;  and 
Ibe  crier  who  proclaimed  it  there  was  lo  be  irifiot,  infamous.' 

Emancipated  slaves  were  to  perform  certain  services  for  the  masters 
who  had  bestowed  on  them  their  freedom,  to  choose  them  fur  their  pa- 
trons, and  not  to  be  deficient  iu  those  duties  to  which  lliey  were 
obliged  by  law. 

Patrons  were  allowed  to  bring  an  aetiun  of  Ajrooruoiov  against  tliose 
freed  slaves  who  were  remiss  in  the  ubove-meniioneil  duties,  and,  if 
the  charge  was  proved  against  ihem,  reduce  them  to  their  former  slate 
of  bondage;  but  if  the  accusation  appeared  unjust,  1  hey  were  per- 
mitted to  retain  their  freedom.  Either  citizens  or  strangers  might 
appear  as  witnesses.)' 

He  who  redeemed  a  prisoner  of  war  might  claim  bini,  unless  the 
prisoner  was  able  to  pay  his  own  ransom.' 

Maintenance  was  not  lo  be  afforded  to  a  slave  that  was  idle  ami 
negligent  in  his  duty.° 


p  Atgumeot.  Demoetli.  Omt.  vpii  Eii- 

'  Plato  Crilone, 

•  Hypcridwin  ArislBgor»m. 

'  Xenophon.  de  Alhen.  Rep. 

'  Plul.  L^rcureo;  .IlKhia.  in  TitMtcli. 

■   * :.  Oml.  Ucmortli,  in  T1.CO- 


'  PluUircli.  de  Superslitiune. 
'  Dia  Chrysojloiii.  Ontt.  it. 
'  iCicliiDpa  in  Ctniphonlenii 
I  Harpocnu  et  Hyperidc. 
'  Demoiilipn.  in  Nicaatr*tuni. 
■■  liipian.  m  MicUuuuii. 
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iMn  rehting  to  CkUdrem  mi  Pmrtnti. 


'  * 

■  ■  t 


Thbt  odj  were  to  be  reckoned  citiseot,  whose  ptrenU  were  botk 
cicizeii8.*  .    • 

He  whose  mother  was  not  free  was  to  be  reckoned  illegitiauite.*  ' 

No  illegitimate  persoo,  male  or  female,  was  to  ioherit  either  itt  ka^' 
ered  or  civil  matters/ 

The  inberitaoce  bestowed  by  a  childless  person  on  an  adopted  son»* 
was  to  be  considered  as  lawful/ 

Adoption  was  to  be  made  bj  persons  linng/ 

No  qne»  unless  the  person  who  adopted  him  shoold  have  a  hgilMt 
■ite  soo,  was  to  relinqnish  the  family  into  whicb  he  bad  been  adopted.' 

Parents  might  give  their  children  any  namei,  or  change  than  for  • 
others/  ( 

When  parents  enrolled  either  their  own  or  their  adopted  children  m 
ke  public  register  of  the  fpAropei,  they  were  to  swear  that  they  were 
begotten  of  free  women.' 

If  an  individual  died  without  issue,  one  of  his  natural  heirs  was  to 
W  juiidieally  substituted  for  the  deceased  citisen,  to  assume  hb  namt» : 
md  peripetiiate  his  familv/ 

An  adopted  child  might  one  day  return  to  his  paternal  house;  bnti 
ke  was  to  leave  in  the  family  that  had  adopted  him  a  son  to  acoom- 
plish  the  views  of  bb  original  adoption ;  and  this  son  in  his  tur»' 
night  quit  this  hmily,  after  leaving  a  natural  or  adopted  son  aa  his 
nbstitate.'  ,    . 

Beasts  intended  to  be  sacrificed  at  the  enrollment  of  cbildltn  w^m^ 
to  be  of  a  certain  weight:  a  goat  was  to  weigh  (fly  ^Hii;  amI  Mo 
dMMM>,  forty-eight.  t.^. 

The  ephebi  were  to  be  required  to  swear  that  they  wouM  nevnr  dtp'l 
mi  their  post,  nor  revolt  from  their  general ;  that  they  would  nevoi  be 
the  canse  of  weakening  or  injuring  their  country,  but  would  acquiet<Qfw 
it  whatever  was  enjoined  them  ;  that  at  all  times,  and  under  all  oii^.t 
cumstanoes,  they  would  conform  to  the  constitution  of  the  republyoij 
ind  that  they  would  endeavour  by  every  means  in  their  power  to 
mmfain  and  extend  the  dominions  of  Athens,"* 

Pareats  were  allowed  to  disinherit  their  children.*  t 

Mo  one,  however,  was  to  deprive  bis  son  of  his  freedom ;  nor  was 
k  to  sell  his  daughter,  or  his  sister,  unless  he  had  witnessed  her  dit- 
Wdot,  when  charged  with  the  superintendance  of  her  conduct.' 

Youth  were  first  to  be  instructed  in  swimming,  and  in  the  rudiments 

*  Fhmuch.  Peride.  *  Demofth.  in  Leochar. 
'  Ciryttio  Hiitoric.  ^ofunifi^  Ub.  iii.  '  Idem  ibid. 

*  Demofltb.  in  MacmrL  "•  Stobcus ;  Pollux ;  PJaUrcb.  Alci- 
'  Desoctb.  in  Leochar.  biade  -,  Ulpian.  in  Denofth.  de  Fal«  Lo^ 
^libtn.   Aigvoi.  Ont.    Demotth.  in  gat 

UodMroB.  *  Demottb.  Oral,  fai  Boeot. 


'  Htrpocraliao.  Halicar.  lib.  iL  cap.  S6. 

*  DemoaUi.  in  BttoL  de  Nomine.  *  Plutarch.  Solone. 

'  lieos  de  Hated.  ApoUod. 
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of  literalure.  They  wbo  were  poor  were  lo  be  taught  husbandry, 
ntanuracturcs,  and  trades :  but  such  as  could  afford  a  genleel  educa- 
tion were  lo  learu  music,  philosophy,  hunting,  and  gymnastic  exercises. 
The  precise  age  at  which  children  were  to  receive  public  lessons,  the 
characters  and  talents  of  the  masters  who  were  to  instruct  Ihein,  and 
the  preceptors  who  were  to  atleud  them,  were  appointed  by  the  laws. 

He  was  to  be  reckoned  uri;ioc,  inTamous,  who  beat  his  parents,  oc 
would  not  maintain  them  in  their  old  age/' 

If  any  one  who  had  been  found  guilty  of  abusing  hU  parents,  fre- 
quented prohibited  places,  the  eleven  were  to  bind  him  in  fetters,  and 
carry  him  to  be  tried  at  the  Helisean  court,  where  those  who  were  em- 
powered might  accuse  him.  If  he  was  convicted,  the  judges  were  lo 
inflict  on  him  such  punishment  as  they  thought  proper;  and  if  they 
imposed  on  him  a  line,  he  was  to  be  imprisoned  till  it  was  paid.' 

They  who  were  brought  up  to  no  employment,  and  children  bom 
of  courtezans,  were  exempted  from  the  obligation  of  maintaining  their 
parents.' 

If  the  estate  of  any  person  was  disputed  after  his  death,  the  child 
was  lo  prove  the  lawfulness  by  which  liis  parents  obtained  it.' 

He  who  was  untlutiful  to  his  parents  was  to  be  incapable  of  bear- 
ing any  office,  and  might  also  be  impeached  before  a  magistrate.' 

If  through  ilie  infirmity  of  old  age,  or  from  disease,  a  father  became 
of  insane  mind,  his  son  might  bring  Hgainst  him  an  action,  and  pro- 
cure his  confinement. 


CHAP.    XXVII. 

hauii  concrrning  the  Senatr  of  Fire  Hundred,  the  Popular  Attrm- 
bly,  and  tht  MagiitraUs. 

No  one  was  lo  be  admitted  Iwicc  into  the  otfice  of  an  epislala." 

It  was  ordered  that  ihe  senators,  as  well  as  the  other  Alhciiian*, 
should  observe  the  feast  of 'Av-aroupn  according  to  ihe  custom  of  Ibeir 
country  ;  and  that  there  should  be  an  adjournment  of  the  senate  and 
of  Ihe  inferior  courls  during  five  days,  from  the  coaiiDenccmenI  of 
the  solemtiily  by  the  prolcnthac.* 

The  crier  was  to  pray  for  the  prosperity  of  affairs,  and  encouitge 
all  men  to  promole  their  success.' 

The  crier  was  openly  to  curse  him,  his  kindred,  and  family,  wbo 
pleaded  or  voted  for  the  sake  of  private  interest.' 

The  oldest  of  the  Athenians  were  first  to  deliver  their  sentiments  oa 
the  subject  under  discussion,  and  after  them  the  others  according  to 
seniority.'' 

In  every  assembly  one  tribe  was  to  be  elected  to  preside,  and  M* 
that  the  laws  were  properly  executed.' 


*  Diog.  Larrt.    iHacluB.  iuTimv. 

*  DemoaUi.  in  Timocr. 
'  Plutuch.  Sdlone. 

'  DpiDDtUi.  in  (Tallip. 

*  Xmoph.  'Aronnfii,  tib.  L 
'  Pollux  lib.  nil.  op.  D. 


■  Dioucb.  in  Arittc. 
'  Idem  ibid. 

*  A'.tthia.  in  CMsiphanl 

■  A^>ctIUl.  in  Tiuurcb. 
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The  prytanes  were  not  to  allow  the  people  to  vote  twice  for  the 
same  thing.* 

The  lenate  of  fire  hundred  might  impose  a  fine  as  large  as  five 
httodred  drachms.^ 

Tlw  senate  of  five  hundred  was  to  build  new  ships/ 

They  who  had  not  built  any  were  to  be  refused  the  donation  of 
crowns/ 

The  senators  were  to  give  an  account  of  their  administration ;  and 
thej  who  had  executed  their  office  with  integrity  and  ability  were  to  be 
rewarded  with  crowns/ 

None  were  to  be  magiatrates  but  those  who  had  competent  estates/ 

Magistrates  were  to  be  elected  by  beans/ 

To  give  two  votes  for  the  same  candidate  was  to  be  punished  with 
deatb.^ 

The  archona  were  to  be  created  by  the  people. 

No  one  was  to  fill  the  same  office  twice,  or  undertake  two  separate 
offices  in  the  same  year.' 

All  magistrates  elected  b3f  votes,  surveyors  of  public  works,  and 
those  who  possessed  any  authority  in  the  city  during  thirty  days,  as 
well  as  those  who  presided  in  the  courts  of  judicature,  were  not  to 
enter  on  their  respective  offices  till  they  had  passed  the  usual  exami- 
aatioo,  and  after  the  expiration  of  their  offices  were  to  give  an  account 
of  the  discbarge  of  their  trust  before  the  scribe  and  logistse.^ 

Those  who  bad  not  made  up  their  accounts  were  not  to  expend  any 
part  of  their  money  in  divine  uses,  nor  to  make  wills.  They  were  also 
forbidden  to  travel,  to  bear  another  office,  or  to  receive  a  crown.' 

It  was  punuhable  with  death  for  any  one  who  was  indebted  to  the 
public  treasury,  to  hold  a  public  trust." 

He  who  was  convicted  of  attemptmg  to  usurp  the  government  was 
to  be  punished  with  death." 

Any  magistrate  who  continued  to  exercise  hb  functions  after  the 
disaolotion  of  democratical  government,  was  to  be  outlawed  ;  and  it 
wu  lawful  for  any  one  to  kill  him  and  seise  his  goods.' 

It  was  decreed  that  if  any  one  attempted  the  ruin  of  the  common* 
wealth,  or  held  any  office  after  its  subversion,  be  was  to  be  considered 
la  enemy  to  the  state,  and  might  with  his  accomplices  be  killed  and 
kis  goods  seised ;  that  he  who  killed  him  should  be  blameless,  and 
deemed  innocent ;  and  that  all  Athenians  should  be  obliged  by  oath 
to  attempt  his  death/ 
Oaths  taken  in  time  of  war,  or  on  some  pressing  necessity,  if  ia- 

eoBsistent  with  the  Athenian  constitution,  were  to  be  null  and  void. 

No  office,  imposed  by  the  people,  was  to  be  refused  by  oath  be- 
fore the  senate.' 

*  Nids  Omt.  Thocyd.  lib.  n.  *  Demottb.  in  Bceot. 

*  Demotth.  in  Energ.  et  Bfxienbiil.  '  Ulpian.  in  Timocr. 

*  DcBMMtb.  et  Ulpim.  in  Androt.  et  *  .£tcbin.  in  Ctetipb. 
Ufatt.  in  cjoad.  Argv*  '  Idem  ibid. 

*  Ibid.  "*  Demosth.  in  Leptin. 

*  iEacbiB.  in  Ctet.    Demottb.  et  Ul-        «  Ptiitarch.  Solone. 
piu.  ia  Aodrot.  *  Andocid.  de  Mjst. 

f  Plotndi.  SolOBe.  ^  Id.  ibid.    Lvcur^.  in  Leoer. 

'  laduk.  *  iEicbin.  de  Falm  LegAt. 
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Whoever  abused  a  niagiatrBte  whilst  acting  in  bis  office,  was  to  br 
liiieH/ 

The  archons  were  to  prove  that  tbey  were  ciliieiia  by  a  lawful 
lineage  of  progenitoTS  for  three  generations ;  from  what  family  they 
assumed  their  pedigree;  and  that  they  were  descendants  of  Palerad 
Apollo  aiid  Jupiter  Herceus.'  They  were  also  to  swear  that  Ifacy 
would  be  scrupulously  observant  of  the  laws,  which  if  ihey  disregard- 
ed, they  would  for  every  default  forfeit  a  statue  of  gold,  of  ei]uil 
weight  with  themselves,  to  the  Delphian  Apollo.' 

An  archoD  who  wus  seen  intoxicated  with  wine,  was  to  suffer  deaib." 

If  a  person  insulted  or  beat  one  of  the  thesmothelie,  or  injured  his 
reputation,  that  of  a  crowned  archnn,  or  of  any  other  on  whom  the 
city  conferred  an  office  or  dignity,  he  was  to  be  ^rifioi,  infamous.' 

The  vacancies  which  happened  in  the  senate  of  Areopagus  were  to 
be  annually  filled  from  the  archons." 

The  Areopagites  were  to  superintend  the  conduct  and  morals  of  the 
Athenians.' 

No  Areopagile  was  allowed  to  write  a  comedy.'' 

The  senate  of  Areopagus  was  to  gi 
before  the  togislK.' 

A  oTpartiyoi   was  to  have  childrei 
an  estate  within  the  conOncs  of  Attica.* 

that  twice  in  a  year  he  would  make 
terri  lories.* 


n  account  of  its  maoagemeiit 
wfnlly  begotten,  and  to  enjny 


Every  oTpnriyoi 

an  incursion  into  the  Megai 

The  orpaTijYOi  who  should  injure  the  fleet  of  their  allies  were  to  be 

arraigned.' 

No  one  was  to  be  created  syndic  or  astynomus  more  than  once.' 
The  qUKstors  were  to  be  chosen  by  the  suffrages  of  the  people.' 
A  quaiitorship  was  not  to  be  held  longer  than  five  years/ 
If  any  one  went  on  an  embassy  without  being  commissioned  by  ibe 

senate  or  people,  he  was  to  be  put  to  death.' 

No  one  was  to  be  secretary  to  the  same  magistrate  more  than  once.* 


CHAP.  XXVIII. 

Lau!$  relating  to  Oratori,  and  various  Offict». 

No  one  under  the  age  of  thirty  years  was  to  speak  in  the  tenale 
or  popular  assembly. 

No  one  was  to  be  a  public  orator  who  had  struck  his  parents,  re- 
fused to  maintain  Ihem,  or  excluded  them  from  his  hou^  ;  who  hail 
thrown  away  bis  shield,  or  refused  to  enter  inio  tbe  army  in  limes  of 


v  Mililfl. 


'  Ljsiu  pro  Milils 
'  Pollux  lib.  liu-np.!). 
'  Id.  ibid.    PIul.  Soloaa. 
'  I^erl.  SoloDO. 

■  Demojlli.  ia  Midiui. 
~  Plutuch.  Salaae. 

'  Id. ibid. 

>  PlDUicb.  do  Gloi.  Albea. 

■  jEich'ui.in  ClesipbouieiB. 


'  DeiDOSth.  np)  iw  i*  X»f^aw. 

•'  Dtmaitb.  in  Lsptin.  el  Ptoma,  M. 

'  Utpiu.  id  AndiotUu. 

/  Piuimrch.  in  LTcutg.  Rbelor. 

I  DciDDalh.dcFllHl.agM. 

*  Lytiu  ia  Nicomicliiuii. 
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poblic  necettttj ;  who  had  been  guiltj  of  iocooUDeDce»  or 
coodact ;  or  who  had  dissipated  bit  paternal  et tate,  or  any  inheritanco 
bequeathed  to  bim  bj  a  friend.  It  was  enacted  that  no  orator  should 
be  ptenitted  to  intermeddle  in  public  affairs  till  bis  moral  conduct 
bad  undergone  a  careful  scrutiny  ;  and  if  a  person,  guilty  of  any  of 
the  offences  above  mentioned,  dared  to  speak  in  public^  he  was  to  be 
arraigned  in  open  court/ 

An  orator  was  to  have  children  lawfully  begotten,  and  to  possess  an 
estate  in  the  territories  of  Attica/ 

If  an  orator,  either  before  the  senate  or  the  people,  did  not  discuss 
the  subject  proposed  in  a  proper  manner,  digressed  twice  from  the 
antler  under  consideration,  abusively  animadverted  on  the  behaviour 
of  any  person,  or  conducted  himself  unseemly  in  any  respect,  the 
pvoedri  were  to  impose  on  him  a  fine  of  fifty  drachms.  If  the  wp^uav 
fet,  who  were  to  be  informed  of  his  offence,  thought  his  penalty  not 
sufficieotly  severe,  he  was  to  be  summoned  to  the  next  convention  of 
the  senate  or  the  assembly,  where,  if  condemned  by  private  votes,  the 
proedri  were  to  impose  on  him  another  fine,  to  be  paid  to  the  irpacrD- 
po  00  account  of  his  wapavofda,  breach  of  the  laws.' 

The  archons  were  to  appoint  by  lot,  in  the  assembly,  players  on 
the  flute  to  attend  at  the  x6poi,  public  dancings." 

No  stranger  was  to  join  in  a  dance  with  a  chorus ;  if  he  did,  the 
ehoragns  was  to  be  fined  one  thousand  drachms.* 

It  was  lawful  to  carry  information  to  the  arcbon  against  a  stranger, 
before  he  entered  the  theatre  to  dance/ 

If  a  stranger  was  indicted  by  a  yofnryot  for  dancing  before  the 
ircboD,  be  was  to  be  fined  fiftv  drachms;  and  if  he  persisted  after 
prohibition,  one  thousand  drachms/ 

Dancers  who  were  Arifioi,  infabious,  were  to  be  expelled  the  stage.* 

Sixteen  persons  were  to  be  elected  from  all  the  public  companies, 
to  contribute  equally  towards  the  building  of  a  man  of  war ;  a  service 
ia  which  tliey  were  to  engage  from  twenty-five  to  forty  years  of  age.'' 

To  be  quahfied  for  the  office  of  trierarch,  a  man  was  to  be  worth 
tea  talents ;  but  if  his  estate  was  of  greater  vaJue,  he  was  to  build  ships 
equivalent;  at  most,  however,  three,  with  a  skiff.  They  who  were 
tot  worth  so  much  were  to  make  up  the  snm  coi^ointly.' 

The  trierarchs  and  overseers  of  the  navy  were  to  be  commissioned 
to  register  the  names  of  those  who,  being  of  the  same  avfjifiopia,  were 
iadeMed  to  the  state  for  ship-rigging,  for  which  they  were  to  sue  them.' 

He  who  owed  rigging  was  to  pay  it,  or  give  security.* 

They  who  were  elected  trierarchs  were  to  repair  to  the  ships  over 
wUch  tbey  were  appointed.' 

All  trierarchs  were  to  render  an  account  of  their  administration.* 

There  was  to  be  an  annual  appointment  for  the  exchange  of  offices, 

*  Lynas  in  Timaicham.  f  Idem  ibid. 

'  Dnafdnu  in  Demotth.  ^  Demostb.  de  Corona. 

'^AdiiaMinTimtfcb.  «  Idem  ibid. 

*  Deaoeth.  in  lUidiao.  '  Demostb.  in  Eoerg.  et  Mnwdbiil. 

*  Ibid.   ibiq.  UlpiaAiis.  *  Idem  ibid. 

*  Idem  ibid.  *  Idem  pro  Poljcle. 
'Idea ibid.  »  JBMOua.  ia Ct   ' 
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vliere  be,  who  bad  been  noniiiratpd  a  Xcirovpyoi,  was  to  be  exempled 
{iota  serving  if  he  conlH  find  an  unemployed  jierson  richer  than  jiim- 
aelf:  if  the  person  produced  confessed  ihul  he  was  moie  nealtby,  be 
was  to  occop;  the  other's  place  among  the  three  hundred  ;  but  if  be 
denied  it,  Ihej  were  to  exchange  estates.' 

The  house  of  liira  wlio  otTered  to  make  tlie  exchange  was  to  be 
sealed  up ;  and  he  who  quilted  his  ealale  for  that  of  his  neighbour 
was  obliged  by  oath  to  discover  bis  properly,  and  three  days  were 
allowed  for  that  purpose;  but  he  was  not  to  be  compelled  to  make 
known  his  possessions  in  the  mines. 

No  one  was  to  be  obliged  tu  serve  two  offices  al  the  same  time.' 

No  man,  except  the  archons,  was  to  be  excused  from  the  office  of 
tiicrarcb.' 

No  one  was  to  he  exempled  from  contributing  lo  ihc  assessment  for 
levying  soldiers.' 

CHAP.  XXIX. 

Latrs  rtlaling  lo  Honors  conferred  by  Iht  Commonweallh,  to  Ikt 
(hftanania,  Phyncianx,  and  Phihtophcra. 

No  man  was  to  be  entertained  in  the  Prytaneum  more  than  once.' 

He  who  was  inviled  and  refused  to  attend,  was  lo  be  lined.' 

They  who  were  entertained  in  the  Prylaueum  were  to  have  maza, 
and,  on  festivali,  bread.' 

Crowns,  if  presented  by  the  people,  were  to  be  given  in  tbe  popu- 
lar assembly ;  if  by  tbe  senators,  in  the  senate.* 

Crowns  were  not  to  be  conferred  by  individuals,  but  only  by  the 
whole  body  of  tbe  senate,  by  the  popular  assembly,  or  by  particular 
tribes  or  boroughs. 

No  tribe  or  borough  was  lo  bestow  crowns  in  the  Iheatre  on  any 
of  its  members ;  and  if  they  presumed  to  do  this,  the  crier  who  pro- 
cliiimed  them  was  to  be  An/iai,  infamous. 

To  no  citizen  was  ifvuiis  ariipavoi,  a  hospital  crown,  to  be  given  in 
the  theatre  without  the  consent  of  the  people ;  and  when  given,  it  was 
to  be  consecrated  to  Minerva. 

Every  one  honored  with  a  hospital  crown  was  to  produce  tcBtimo- 
nials  of  a  regular  and  soher  bfe. 

No  wealthy  citizen,  unless  he  were  a  descendant  of  Harmodius  umT 
Aristogiton,  or  an  archon,  was  to  claim  immunity  from  serving  ia 
pubhc  offices  ;  and  be  who  requested  such  an  exemption  was,  wilb 
all  bis  house  and  family,  lo  he  un^oi,  and  liable  lo  the  action  of 
ypa^it  and  IfSci^n,  by  which,  if  convicted,  he  was  lo  suffer  tbe  same 
punishment  as  those  who,  indebted  to  the  public,  officiated  as  judges/ 
This  law  was  repealed,  at  the  instance  of  Demosthenes,  soon  after  iU 
enactment. 

'  Demotth.  \a  L<pt.  el  in  Fhcen.  '  Idnn  ibid. 

V  Idsm  ao  PolfclM.  *  Albaawus  lib.  it. 

■  Idem  in  Leplin.  '  ylJKUin.  b  Cuxlplion. 

■  DfiDMih.  at  Ul|>.  in  Lcptin.  >  Demoiih.  is  Laplin. 
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HoDon  cooferred  by  the  people  oo  proper  persons  were  to  be  con- 
firmed ;  but  if  upon  ezamioation  thej  appeared  to  be  given  to  un« 
worthy  persons,  they  were  to  be  yoid.f 

No  school  was  to  be  opened  before  the  rising,  or  kept  open  after 
the  setting,  of  the  sun. 

No  one  except  the  sons,  nephews,  and  sons-in-law  of  the  master, 
was  to  enter  the  school  when  the  boys  were  in  it,  on  pain  of  death.^ 

No  master  was  togife  leave  to  any  adult  person  toattend  the  festi-> 
fal  of  Mercury ;  if  he  did,  he  was  to  be  punished  according  to  the  law 
enacted  agrainst  those  who  corrupted  the  morals  of  free-bom  children* 

All  the  xV^y^*  elected  by  the  people,  were  to  be  above  forty 
years  of  age.^ 

No  slave  was  to  anoint  himself  or  perform  exercises  in  the  Pabestra.* 

No  slave  or  woman,  unless  free- bom,  was  to  study  or  practise 
physic.' 

No  one  was  to  teach  philosophy."*  This  law,  which  was  enacted 
bjf  the  thirty  tyrants,  was  repealed  after  their  expulsion. 

No  one,  on  pain  of  death,  was  to  keep  a  school  of  philosophy,  uo« 
less  the  senate  and  people  approved.*  This  law  was  repealed  soon 
sfter  its  enactment. 


CHAP.  XXX. 

LmPM  relating  to  Judget*  Law-suitt,  Judgmenti,  Witnaut,  and 

Punithmenti. 

After  the  determination  of  a  magistrate,  appeal  might  be  made 
to  the  courts  of  justice.' 

They  who  were  degraded  from  the  senate  might  sit  as  judges  in  the 
coorts* 

All  the  Athenians  were  capable  of  being  appointed  by  lot  to  sit  at 
jadges  in  the  several  courts/ 

'Die  name  of  the  bailiff,  or  person  who  arrested,  was  to  be  registered.' 

Whoever  did  not  appear  on  the  day  appointed  for  the  trial  of  his 
cause,  was  to  suffer  for  his  neglect  by  having  an  action,  called  hiai 
V4|tir,  brought  against  him,  and  to  be  fined  one  thousand  drachms ; 
W  if  he  sent  a  satisfactory  excuse  for  bis  absence,  he  was  to  be  re- 
dressed by  another  action  denominated  fijy  olva,  annulling  the  former.'' 

The  archons  were  to  propose  to  both  parties  questions,  to  which 
tb^were  to  answer.' 

The  plaintifi'  was  to  promise  on  oath  that  he  would  pursue  the 
tetion,  if  his  witnesses  were  ready  ;  but  if  not,  he  might  demand  time 
far  providing  them.' 

f  Demottb.  in  Leptm«  •  HaUrch.  Solone. 

^  £icluiu  in  Timarcbam.  p  Demottb.  Oral.  i.  in  Aristogit.  Scbol. 

*  Idem  ibid.  Ariitopban.  in  Plutani. 

*  Idem  ibid.  «  DcmMtb.  in  Midian. 
'  Urginof  Fab.  274.  -  '  Idem  ibid. 

*  Xoiopb.  'Awfunyu  lib.  i.  '  Issos  de  Uered.  Philoctenionii. 

*  Diogenes  Liertiiu  Tbeophrasto.  '  DemoiUi.  in  Midian. 

We  have  alreadj  obtenred  that  those  generally  called jndget  were  ncidy jurors. 
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til e  contending  parties  to  appear. 


i'tt 

The  archons  were  t 
introduce  them  into  tli 

The  judges  were  to  be  elected  by  lots." 

No  judge  was  to  giv?  sentence  in  two  different  courti  on  the  same 
day." 

The  judges  were  to  take  an  oath  that  in  all  causes  (heir  judgment 
should  be  cooforinable  to  the  laws  ;  and  that  in  matters  not  determined 
by  the  laws,  their  sentence  should  be  agreeable  to  justice  and  etjuilj.' 

Every  judge  was  to  minute  down  in  his  table-book  the  heads  of  the 
suits  which  he  was  to  determine.'' 

He  who  ran  away  through  fear  was  to  lose  his  cause.' 

Criminals  were  to  have  the  liberty  of  making  their  own  defence.' 

No  slave  was  to  plead  in  any  cause.' 

The  crier  was  to  pronounce  sentence  against  him  into  whoie  urn 
the  greater  number  of  pebbles,  bored  with  holes,  were  cast ;  and  for 
him  (o  whom  the  whole  ones  belonged.' 

When  there  was  un  equal  number  of  votes  on  both  aides,  the  pri- 
soner was  (o  be  acquitted.'' 

There  was  to  be  the  same  number  of  urns,  or  boxes,  for  the  votes, 
as  of  those  who  contended." 

The  judges  were  lo  propose  cerlain  penalties  for  the  offence  ;  and 
the  defendant  was  lo  offer  to  their  consideration  such  punishment  ai 
he  thought  reasonable  ;  after  whieli  the  whole  matler  was  lo  be  left 
to  the  delerminatiou  of  the  judges/ 

The  court  was  not  to  sit  after  the  setting  of  the  sun.' 

If  any  one  had  bribed  the  Heliican  court,  or  any  other  court  of  ju- 
dicature ;  if  he  had  convoked  a  senate,  or  entered  into  a  conspiracy 
to  overturn  the  government ;  or  if  he  had  received  a  bribe  for  carry- 
ing any  public  or  private  cause;  he  was  liable  lo  be  indicted  betbre 
the  tliesmothetK,  by  the  action  called  ypaipi),* 

made  before  witnesses  were  to  be 


IS  to  be  made  contrary  to  the  laws.' 
I  concerning  mailers  which  had  been 


All  private  bargains  which  v 
valid  in  lan>' 

No  covenant  or  agreement  w 

There  was  lo  be  no  contenlio 
once  agreed.' 

Any  one  was  to  be  permitted  to  non-suit  his  adversary,  if  ihe  action 
brought  against  him  was  not  entered." 

They  who  received  injuries  might  prosecute  within  five  years." 

It  was  allowable  lo  enter  actions  respecting  contracts  made  otitof 
Attica,  or  wares  eiported  out  of  it  to  any  other  place.' 

He  who  had  a  law-suit  respecting  private  matters  might  chooM  an 


■  DenuHtb.  in  Olympiodoruni 

■  Idem  OrsL  i.  in  Anstoglt. 
"  Idem  el  Ulpiin.  in  Timocn 
'  Foliaz  lib.  riii.  op.  10. 

*  Ilesycb.  ».  SiA  narrlii  Kfirlii 

*  Demiuthea,  in  Otjmpiod. 

■  Plito  Socnlia  Apolngii. 

'  Terent.  Pljomi.  «c(.  i.  ic.  8. 
'  JEtchin.  in  Tirosrchum, 
■'  F.uri|iid.  Eleft™  »,  1868. 

*  DeiDoMli.  in  MmiK. 


/  Ulpiu 


.   Cic.  de  Onl.  lili. 


I  Slobi^a  Senn.  i. 

*  Dcmoitli.  Ont.  i.  in  Slepli.  de  Fak. 
Teat, 

'  Idem  in  Phanm. 

*  AtuIoI.  Rliet  lib.  i.  cip.  SS. 
'  DenHHth.  in  Puilmet. 

-  IdMnOiKt.i.u)eteph.dsfila.Teit. 
■  Idem  pro  Phamioar. 

*  Jdem  ibid. 
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mrbitrmtor,  wiiose  sentence  wis  to  be  definiti? e,  ind  by  whose  mmmd 
be  was  to  abide/ 

Arbitrators  were  to  swear  before  verdict  was  giTen.' 

Arbitrators  were  to  wait  for  the  plaintiff  till  Uie  setting  of  the  aiui, 
whoi,  if  he  did  not  appear,  they  were  to  inflict  such  punisboieBt  aa 
was  thought  necessary/ 

It  was  lawful  to  appeal  from  arbitrators  chosen  by  lota  to  other 
eourta  of  justice.' 

Oaths  were  to  be  attested  by  three  gods :  'Lc4#aM»  the  sapplicaBt*a 
president ;  KaOapaiot,  the  purifier  ;  and  '£(affc#r%MOff,  the  aTerler  of 
danger  or  evil/ 

The  evidence  of  those  who  were  dri^iot,  infiunous,  was  not  to  be  re- 
ceived." 

Ko  slaves  were  to  give  evidence.' 

No  man  was  to  be  a  witness  for  himself,  either  in  judicial  actions, 
or  in  rendering  up  his  accounts." 

The  plaintiff  and  defendant  were  to  answer  each  other's  questions ; 
bot  their  answers  were  not  to  be  received  as  evidence.' 

No  compulsion  was  to  be  used  towards  friends  and  acquaintances, 
who  were  not  obliged  to  give  evidence  contrary  to  their  inclinations^^ 

The  penalty  of  the  action  called  ^ftviofiaprvfUa,  vras  to  be  in  force 
against  those  who  gave  false  evidence  themselves,  or  who  suborned 
fidsc  witnesses.' 

Evidence  was  to  be  given  in  writing.* 

Witnesses,  aAer  being  sworn,  were  not  to  withhold  their  evidence. 

Eye-witnesses  were  to  write  down  what  they  knew,  and  read  it.^ 

It  was  allowable  to  give  that  evidence  which  was  called  iucwf,  and 
which  consisted  of  what  hsd  been  heard  from  a  person  deceased ; 
and  also  that  denominated  cc^aprvp/a,  which  was  the  attestation  of 
one  who  was  st  a  great  distance.' 

The  witness,  who  declined  to  give  his  evidence,  was  to  be  fined  a 
drachm/ 

A  penon  cited  as  a  witness  was  to  give  evidence,  swear  that  be 
kacw  nothing  of  the  matter,  or  incur  a  fine  of  one  thousand  drachms, 
irfaich  were  to  be  paid  to  the  public  treasury.' 

If  contending  parties  thought  proper,  they  might  make  use  of  the 

False  witnesses  were  to  be  prosecuted  by  the  action  called  tent 
iff€miQ§ia(>rwptiip ;  and  he  who  suborned  them,  by  that  denominated 

Tliefe  was  to  be  no  renewal  of  any  litigation  either  in  pnUic  or  pri- 

P  Donoifb.  Midiaaa.  r  Idem  ibid. 

v  Jdtm  in  CaiiipMn.  *  Idem  ibid. 

r  UlptaB.  in  Ifimaaami  «  Idem  ibid. 

•  Tarisn   ftbdirif  *  Demofth.  id  Stqih.  Oial.  tt.  da  Fall. 

«  PoOax  Hb.  Tiii.  cap.  19.    Heajcb.  t.    Teat 

<  Idem  ibid. 


•  DeoMstb.  in  Nemr.  '  Demoatb.  in  Timotbenm. 

«  ToeaC.  Pborm.  act.  i.  k.  9.  '  Idem  ibid.    Soidaa ;  Harpociat. 

*  Damoitb.  in  Scapb.  Oral.  ii«  dc  Fait.  /  Demoitb.  io  Lncbar. 
Teat.  f  Idem  io  Eaerg.  et  M neabal. 

'  Id.  ibid.  Orat.  i. 
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latM  maUeit,  which  had  bc?n  once  determined  by  ihe  judges,  or  by  tlie 
decrees  of  the  people;  and  oo  one  was  to  be  impiached  contrarif  to 
what  the  laws  prescribed,^ 

All  judgmeuts  and  verdicts  delivered  by  the  judges  under  the  po- 
pular government  were  to  be  valid;  but  all  acts  and  decrees  made 
under  the  thirty  IjrantB  were  to  be  void.' 

The  judges  ivere  not  to  be  so  severe  ns  to  intlit'I  both  corporal  end 
pecuniary  punishment  at  one  and  llie  same  time.* 

They  who  erred  through  ignorance  were  not  to  be  arraigned  in  a 
public  court,  but  privately  adraonished  of  Iheir  duly.' 

The  most  wealthy  and  powerful  of  the  Atheuians  were  to  be  banish- 
ed by  ostracism  for  ten  years,  lest  they  should  rebel  against  ihe  go- 
vern me  ut," 

No  one  was  to  receive  an  exile  on  pain  of  being  baniebcd  bimielf." 

The  criminal  and  the  abettor  were  to  be  punished  alike." 

He  who  confesBed  hia  guilt  before  his  trial  was  to  be  condemned.' 

Criminals  who  bad  been  fined  were  to  pay  from  the  day  the  fine 

was  due,  whether  they  were  registered  in  the  debt-book  or  not;  nnd 

he  who  neglected  to  discharge  the  fine  within  the  ninth  vpuraycia  was 

to  pay  double.' 

No  one  indebted  to  the  city  was  to  enter  on  any  public  office.' 
He  who,  indebted  to  the  city,  had  been  convicted  of  making  an 
oration  to  the  people,  was  to  be  taken  before  the  eleven.' 

All  debtors  to  the  city  were  to  be  tin/joi,  infamous,  till  they  had 
paid  what  they  owed  ;  and  if  they  died  without  having  discharged 
public  debts,  their  heirs  were  to  incur  the  same  disgrace  till 


isfactio 


was  made. 


After  payment  had  been  made,  the  name  of  the  debtor  was  to  be 
erased  from  Ihe  debt-book." 

Three  parts  of  the  debtor's  goods,  which  were  forfeited  to  the  pub- 
He  treasury,  were  to  belong  to  any  private  person  who  informed  against 

They  who  were  debtors  (o  Ihe  public,  and  whose  names  were  not 
enrolled,  might  be  sued  by  Ihe  action  called  ivi^tlis.' 

They  who  bad  been  unjustly  registered  as  debtors  were  to  have 
their  names  erased  ;  and  the  names  of  those  who  registered  them  were 
to  be  inserted  in  their  places.' 

If  any  debtor  should  be  blotted  out  of  ihe  albe,  or  register,  before 
he  had  discharged  his  debt,  the  action  called  aypa^iov  might  be 
brought  against  him  in  the  court  of  Ihe  ihesmolhelie.' 

They  who  had  been  branded  with  infamy  before  the  archonship  of 
Solon,  were  to  have  their  privileges  renewed,  eicept  those  whom  the 


*  Demowli.  in  Timocr. 

*  Idem  ibid. 

'  Fiala,  Apolo^  Socralli. 
"  PluHreh.  Pericle. 

■  DemOBlh.  in  Polycle. 

■  Aodoeideade  Hyitcnii. 
'  D»mc»th.  in  TimDCTKlcin. 

1  Lilian.  Aigum.  Oral,  in  Ariilogit, 
ia  Andiot, 


'  Idem  Argnm.  Androt- 
'  Dinuckni  in  Arialogil. 
'  Libtn.    Argnm.    Ornl.  in   I 
Ulptui.  ia  Timocnit. 

*  DemoBlh.  in  Tboocrin. 

*  Idem  in  NicoKnlnni. 
"  Idem  in  Tbeociia. 

*  Idem  Ont.  L  in  AhilogiU 
>  IdeniisThtactiacm. 
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areopa|{ket,  epkets,  or  prjlaoet  htd  baiiittied»  by  the  appeal  of  the 
/So^tXcvfy  for  marder,  burglary,  or  treason/ 

No  iDtercessioD  was  to  be  made  for  any  disfranchised  person,  or 
lor  one  who  was  indebted  to  the  public  treasury,  or  to  the  gods,  for 
investing  the  former  with  his  pri? ileges,  or  erasing  the  name  of  tha 
latter  from  the  debt-book,  unless  the  people  by  six  thousand  private 
votes  Dcrmit ted  it.  If  any  person  addressed  the  senate  or  people  in 
behalf  of  one  whom  the  judges,  senate,  or  people,  had  already  found 
guilty,  or  if  the  debtor  supplicated  for  himself  before  payment  was 
nnde,  the  writ  called  irbet^u  was  to  be  issued  against  him  in  the 
saose  manner  as  against  those  who,  though  indebted  to  the  public 
tieasary,  presumed  to  act  as  judges  ;  and  if  any  other  person  inter- 
ceded for  the  debtor  before  restitution  of  the  debt,  all  his  goods  were 
to  be  exposed  to  sale ;  and  if  a  proedrus  allowed  a  debtor,  or  any 
other  person  for  him,  to  proposo  that  his  petition  should  be  voted 
before  his  accounts  were  made  up,  he  was  to  be  ArtfAot,  infamous/ 


CHAP.  XXXI. 

LmD9  reUting  to  the  Receiven  of  the  public  Revenues,  to  Buj^ng 
mid  SeiUng,  to  Usury,  tmd  to  the  Impin'tuiiom  imd  ExpartMon 
of  Wares. 

Ths  senate  of  five  hundred  were  to  put  in  the  stocks  those  who 
fiumed  the  public  revenues,  and  neglected  to  pay  their  rent/ 

If  these  officers  did  not  carry  their  rents  before  the  ninth  prytany, 
they  were  to  pay  double/ 

If  they  did  not  give  security  to  the  public,  their  goods  were  to  be 
oonfiscated.' 

Tliey  who  were  entrusted  with  money  for  religious  purposes  were  to 
lender  an  account  in  the  senate;  and  if  they  neglected  this,  thej  were 
to  be  proceeded  against  in  the  same  manner  as  those  who  nirroed 
tbepablic  revenues.' 

T^y  who  employed  the  public  money  a  whole  year  for  their  own 
«se,  were  to  be  obliged  to  restore  double ;  and  they  who  kept  it  ano- 
ther year  were  to  be  imprisoned  till  payment  was  made/ 

One  thousand  talents  were  to  be  annually  reserved  for  defending 
Attica  against  foreign  invasions ;  and  he  who  proposed  to  apply  this 
Booey  to  any  other  use,  was  to  suffer  death.' 

When  a  war  suddenly  broke  out,  the  soldiers  were  to  be  paid  from 
the  remainder  of  the  money  intended  for  civil  uses.^ 

If  any  one  proposed  that  the  pay  of  the  soldiers  should  be  taken 
from  the  money  designed  for  the  exhibition  of  shows,  he  was  to  suflBnr 
death/ 

If  any  one  sued  for  land,  he  was  to  prosecute  the  possessor  by  the 

*  Flatmith.  Sokme.  '  Idem  in  Timocialem. 

*  DtBBOtth.  in  TimoczU.  /  Anonym.  Aigum.  Timocnt. 

*  Andoddes  da  Mytter.  '  Andoddei  de  Pace  Laced. 
«  Demofth.  in  Timocrat.  *  Demotthen.  in  Nennun. 

*  IdcB  in  NieosCnrtnm.  *  Ulpiao.  in  Olyatbiac.  i. 
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iyoiKlou.^ 

There  was  to  be  no  cbeatin^  iu  the  market.' 

The  fishnioiiger  who  overrated  his  fisb,  and  afterwards  took  less 
than  lie  had  at  first  asked,  was  to  suffer  im  prison  men  t." 

Fishmongers  were  not  to  put  their  fish  in  water  to  render  them 
more  saleable." 

A  banker  was  to  demand  no  more  interest  than  wliat  he  had  at 
first  agreed  to  take.° 

The  interest  of  usurers  was  to  be  moderate.' 

No  one,  nbo  had  deposited  money  in  surety  for  any  thing,  might 
sue  for  it.' 

Pledges  and  sureties  were  (o  be  valid  only  for  one  year.' 

No  one  might  becomes  slave  to  pay  his  debt.* 

He  who  did  not  pay  in  due  time  what  had  been  adjudged,  was  to 
have  his  house  rifled.' 

The  fine  following  the  action  called  ffoAq  was  to  belong  lo  the 

One  hundred  drachms  were  to  make  a  fiva.' 

They  who  counlerfeiled,  debased,  or  diminished  the  current  coin, 
were  to  lose  their  lives." 

No  Athenian  or  sojourner  was  to  lend  money  to  be  exported,  un- 
less for  corn  or  some  commodity  allowed  by  law.  He  who  suffered  bis 
money  to  be  exported  for  other  purposes,  was  to  be  prosecuted  by  the 
action  called  fdoii;  and  no  writ  or  warrant  was  lobe  issued  against 
the  person  to  whom  he  had  lent  the  money,  and  the  archons  were  not 
to  permit  bim  to  enter  any  trial  in  the  judicial  courts.* 

He  who  exported  any  fruit  escepi  olives  was  to  be  openly  cursed 
by  the  archon,  or  amerced  one  hundred  drachms.'  The  connuerort 
in  the  games  at  the  PanathenEean  festival  were  to  be  exempted  from 
tbia  law,' 

Figs  were  prohibited  from  exportation.* 

If  any  Athenian  factor  or  merchant  conveyed  com  to  any  other 

|>lace  than  to  Athens,  the  action  called  f  dim  was  to  be  brought  against 
lim  :  and  the  informer  might  claim  half  of  the  corn.'' 

He  who  impleaded  a  merchant  on  slight  grounds  was  to  have  both 
the  actions  of  ffSei£u  and  anayi^i)  brought  against  him.' 

He  who  desisted  from  the  prosecution  of  any  merchant  accused  by 
him,  or  who  failed  in  obtaining  a  fifth  part  of  the  suffrages,  was  to 
be  fined  one  thousand  drachms,  and  debarred  from  commencing  the 
actions  of  ypafii,  ^dcra,  t^Taywy^,  and  ifliyiiaa/ 

>  lyiiu  in  DamoiEh.  Cotot.  •  Demnlh.  in  Midiin, 

'  Demoitb.  in  Leplin.  '  PlulMch.  Soloiie. 

■  Aleii*  Comiciu  Lt-bete.  ••  Demosth.  in  Lept.  et  lIsMCr. 

*  Xsoaichiu  *«f>fdpa.  '  Idem  in  LnciitDm. 

*  Lvsiu  Oi»t.  i.  in  Theonineal.  »  Plutucb.  SoIorb. 

f  tJIpiui.  inTiiDOcrKt.  '  Pindui  Schol.  Ntm.  Od.  x. 

*  Dcmoalb.  in  Spudiun.  '  Arielopti.  Schol.  in  Plutam. 
'  Idem  in  Apatunum,  ^  Democtfa.  in  TimDcnieln. 
'  FIntiKh.  SaloDC.  '  Idem  in  Thcocriucm. 
'  Ulpiu.  in  Midian.  >■  Idem  ibid. 
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No  inbabiUnt  of  Athens  was  to  buy  more  corn  than  fifty  phonni 
would  contain.' 

No  one  was  to  eiport  wool  or  pitch/  Tbeae  articlei  were  neoet- 
in  building  ships. 

All  controversies^  and  compacts  by  bonds,  between  mariners,  were 
to  be  brought  before  the  thesmotbetse :  if  any  mariner  was  found 
guilty  of  injustice,  he  waa  to  be  imprisoned  till  the  fine  imposed  on 
hifli  was  paid;  and  if  he  was  illegally  prosecuted,  he  might  non-suit 
his  adversary.' 

No  watermen  or  masters  of  ships  were  to  carry  passengers  to  any 
other  place  than  at  first  had  been  agreed  on. 

CHAP.  XXXII. 

Lamt  relating  to  Limiti  and  Land-marks ;  to  Landt^  HerdSf 
and  Fiocki ;  and  to  Arti,  and  Corporate  Societiet, 

If  there  was  a  public  well  within  the  space  of  an  hippicum,  any  one 
might  use  it ;  but  if  it  was  at  a  greater  dbtaace,  each  person  was  to 
dig  one  for  himself.^ 

If  any  one  dug  a  well  near  the  ground  of  another  man,  he  was  to 
leave  the  space  of  an  oftyvia,  pace  or  six  feet,  between  it  and  the 
huMl  of  his  neighbour.' 

He  who  dug  a  well  ten  ofkywtai  deep,  and  found  no  spring,  might 
draw  twice  a  day  out  of  the  well  of  bis  neighbour  six  vessels  of  water 
called  x^'^ 

He  who  dug  a  ditch  or  trench  near  the  land  of  another  person, 
was  to  leave  so  much  distance  from  his  neighbour  as  the  ditch  or 
trench  was  deep.' 

If  anyone  made  a  hedge  near  the  ground  of  his  neighbour,  he  was 
not  to  pass  bis  neighbour's  land-mark :  if  he  built  a  wall,  he  was  to 
leave  one  foot  between  him  and  his  neighbour ;  if  a  bouse,  two  feet.* 

If  any  one  bailt  a  bouse  in  a  field,  he  was  to  place  it  at  the  length 
of  a  bow-shot  from  that  of  his  neighbour." 

He  who  kept  a  hive  of  bees  was  to  place  it  three  hundred  feet 
firom  those  of  his  neighbour.' 

Olive  and  fig-trees  were  to  be  planted  nine  feet  from  the  ground  of 
another  peiaon ;  and  other  trees  five  feet.f 

If  any  one  plucked  up  the  sacred  oUves  at  Athens,  besides  the  two 
annnally  allowed  at  public  festivals  or  funerals,  he  was  to  pay  one 
hundred  drachoss  for  each,  and  the  tenth  part  of  the  fine  was  to  be 
due  to  Minerva.  The  same  offender  was  also  to  pa^  one  hun- 
dred drachms  to  any  private  person  who  prosecuted  him ;  and  the 
action  was  to  be  brought  before  the  archons,  when  the  prosecutor 
was  to  deposit  vpvrarcca,  the  money  required  previously  to  judgment. 
The  archons  were  to  give  to  the  irp^cropcr  an  account  of  the  fine  im* 

«  LjiiM  in  FraaiBBti  Em^tores.  *  Phttirch.  Solond. 

/  Ariftoph.  SchoL  in  Eqmtea.  '  Id.  et  Oaiut  lodi  ciUtif . 

ff  Argnm.   Ont.  Demosth.  in  Xeno-        *  Omiiu  loeo  dtato. 
themio.  »  Edog.  fittrtXmmi^, 

A  Plataich.  Soioae.  '  PluUich.  Solooe. 

•  Giius  lib.  IT.  ad  leg.  xii.  Tab.  '  Platarch.  et  Oaiai  locis  dlbid. 
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posed  on  tb«  crimioBl ;  and  to  the  quicstors  of  Minerva,  of  that  part 
which  was  to  he  drposiled  in  the  treasury  of  the  goddest ;  and  if  ifaey 
neglected  this,  tiiey  were  to  poy  the  money  themselves.' 

Men  were  not  to  be  allowed  lo  purchase  aa  much  land  as  they 
wished.' 

Spendtlirirts,  who  wasted  the  estates  left  them  by  theit  fathers  or 
.   others,  weie  to  be  dri/ioi,  infamous.' 

He  who  brought  an  he-wolf  was  to  have  live  [drachms;  and  ■  she- 
wolf,  one.' 

No  one  was  to  kill  an  o\  which  labored  at  the  plough." 

No  person  was  lo  kill  a  lamb  of  a  year  old,  or  an  oi.* 

No  one  was  lo  hurt  any  living  creatures." 

Any  person  might  accuse  another  of  idleness.' 

No  man  was  to  exercise  two  trades.' 

No  man  was  to  sell  perfumes.' 

Foreigners  were  not  to  be  allowed  to  sell  wares  in  the  market,  nor 
to  exercise  any  trade.' 

Any  one  might  bring  an  action  of  slander  against  bini  who  dis- 
paraded  or  ridiculed  another  on  account  of  his  trade. ^ 

He  who  obtained  the  grealesl  repute,  and  was  esteemed  ihe  most 
ingenious  in  his  profession,  was  lo  have  his  diet  in  the  Prytaneum, 
and  to  be  honored  with  the  highest  seat.' 

The  ferrymau,  who  overturned  his  boat  iu  wafting  over  passengers 
to  Salamis,  was  to  be  prohibited  from  exercising  his  employment.' 

If  fellow-burgesses,  those  of  the  same  ipparpla,  those  who  were  in- 
vested with  the  same  sacerdotal  office  as  the  opyeiiyct  and  iheSiaffwrai. 
those  who  ale  together,  who  had  equal  claim  to  the  same  burial- 
place,  or  who  travelled  together  on  mercantile  pursuits, — if  any  of 
these  made  bargains  consistent  with  the  laws,  the  bargains  were  to  be 
valid.' 

if  any  one  receded  from  a  promise  which  he  had  made  lo  the  peo- 
ple, the  seoale,  or  ihe  .judges,  he  was  to  he  prosecuted  by  the  aclion 
called  tioayyekia,  and,  if  found  guilty,  was  to  be  punished  with 
desthj' 

He  who  withdrew  from  an  engagement  publicly  made,  was  to  be 

He  who  received  bribes,  endeavoured  to  seduce  others  by  bribery, 
or  used  any  other  insinuating  artifice  to  ibe  prejodice  of  the  stale, 
was,  with  his  heirs  and  all  those  who  belonged  lo  him,  lo  be  irifiot,  in- 
famous.* 

He^who  helJ  a  public  office  and  received  bribes,  was  lo  sufier 

>  Demosth.  io  Mmrt.  J  Dcmosth.  el  Ulpita.  in  Timocrat. 

'  Aiiilol.  Polit.  lib.  ji.  cap.  8,  ■  AlhBn»u»  lib.  xiii.  el  it. 

'  Diog.  LicTl.     ^Bchio.  in  Timarch.  '  DemDilli.  ii 

'  Plutarcb.  Sdone.  *  Demoatli.  ibid. 

■  ^i«o.Vai.  HietliUr.  cBp.  14.  '  A  liilopbBncs  lUnit, 

*  AtbeiiEiis  Lb.  i.  et   U.     £u»Uthiui         ■*  SMJuae*  in  Ctnipb. 
in  lliBd.  a'.  •  Gaitu  lib.  iv.  id  leg.  lU.  Tab. 

"'""''  ■    "  /  Dcmoitb.  inLeptin. 

>  Diuuchus  in  Philadem. 
*  Demoilfa.  in  Midisci, 
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death,  or  make  retributioo  of  the  moner  received  by  bribeir  ten- 
fold.-  ^  ^ 

CHAP.  XXXIII. 

Lmwm  relating  to  Marruiga,  Dowries,  Divarees,  AduUeriee,  Bays, 

Procurere,  and  Harlots. 

No  man  was  to  have  more  than  one  wife.^ 

An  Atbeoian  was  to  marry  a  citizen  only. 

If  an  heiress  had  been  lawfully  contracted  in  marriage  by  a  father, 
brother  by  the  fiither's  side,  or  grandfather,  it  was  lawtul  to  procreate 
with  her  freeborn  children  ;  but  if  she  bad  not  been  betrothed,  and 
those  relations  were  dead,  and  she  an  orphao,  she  was  to  marry  him 
whom  the  law  appointed.  If  the  woman  was  not  an  heiress,  and  only 
of  low  condition,  she  n^ight  marry  whom  she  pleased.' 

If  any  one  married  a  stranger,  as  his  kinswoman,  to  an  Atheoiaa 
citixen,  he  was  to  be  Ari^os,  infamous,  and  hb  goods  were  to  be  ex- 
posed to  sale,  the  third  part  of  which  was  to^belong  to  the  impeacher, 
who  ciled  him  to  appear  before  the  thesmothetse,  in  the  manner  of 
those  prosecuted  by  the'j^ction  of  {cWa.** 

A  stranger  who  married  a  womai^that  was  a  citiaen  might  be  sued 
m  the^court  of  the  thesmothetse ;  and  if  convicted,  he  was  to  be  sold» 
and  this  third  part  of  the  poichase-money  and  of  hb  property  was  to 
beknig  to  the  accuser.  Foreign  women,  who  married  free  men,  were 
also  to  be  sold,  and  the  men  were  to  forfeit  each  one  thousand 
drachms.* 

No  Athenian  woman  was  to  marry  into  a  foreign  family.' 

Any  one  might  marry  a  sister  by  the  father's  side.' 

No  heiress  was  to  marry  into  another  family ;  but  she  was  to 
espouse  her  nearest  relation.^ 

Every  month,  except  in  that  of  Ici^a^i«l»y,  the  judges  were  to 
examine  into  tbe  rights  of  those  who  were  designed  for  the  husbanda 
of  heiicMes,  and  whom  they  were  not  to  allow  to  marry  them  unless 
their  eonsangninity  sufficiently  appeared.' 

If  any  one  sued  another  by  a  claim  to  an  heiress,  he  was  to  deposit 
wapwaMTafioKi^t  the  tenth  part;of  her  portion ;  and  he  who  possessed 
her  was  to  lay  hb  case  open  to  the  archon  ;  but  if  he  made  no  ap- 
peal, hb  right  of  inheritance  was  lost.  If  the  husband  of  the  heiress, 
againat  whom  the  action  had  been  brought,  was  dead,  the  other 
within  a  reasonable  time  was  to  appeal  to  the  archon,  whose  business 
it  wna  to  take  cogniiance  of  the  action.' 

If  a  £ither  had  buried  all  his  sons,  he  might  entail  his  estate  on  his 
married  daughters.' 

If  an  beims  bare  no  children  to  her  husband,  she  might  bestow 
herself  on  lus  nearest  relation.* 

*  jykmtk.  in  Psmofthsaea.'  '  Conslios  N«pot,  Cioume. 

A  AlbeMws  Hb.  xiii.  f  Imbqs  de  Hsrsd.  AriiUrcln. 

<  DoDOidi.  is  Slepbniim  Teit  '  DemiMdi.  in  SCephin.  TmU 

ta  Nesnin.  '  Demoith.  in  Macart. 


Dvowadi.  IB  Ncmoi.  '  I»»us  de  Hsitd.  Pynbi. 

FiBwrti  et  UlpiauSa  Timocrst.  **  Plntardk  Solone. 


r 
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All  men  were  to  lie  with  ibeir  wives,  if  heiressei,  at  leut  three 
nights  in  a  month.'' 

He  nbo  ravislicd  a  virgin  was  to  be  obliged  lo  marry  ber." 

A  guardian  waanot  lo  marrj  ihe  motbcr  of  iheorpbaus,  with  whose 
estate  be  was  entrusted.' 

Staves  were  to  be  allowed  the  use  of  women.'' 

When  a  new-married  woman  wa»  brought  to  Ibe  bouse  of  her  hus- 
band, she  was  to  carry  with  her  a  ^piyerpoi-,  frying-pan,  in  token  of 
good  housewifery.' 

A  bride  on  the  first  night  of  ber  marriage  was  to  eat  a  (juince.* 

A  bride  was  not  to  carry  with  her  to  ber  husband  more  than  three 
garments,  and  vessels  of  small  value.' 

They  who  were  next  in  blood  lo  an  orphan  virgin  that  bad  no  for- 
tune, were  to  marry  her,  or  settle  on  ber  a  portion  according  to  their 
quality:  ifthej  were  of  the  Tej-raMffio/jeSi/ivoi,  five  hundred  drachms; 
if  of  the  (inreir,  three  hundred;  and  if  of  the  ^evylraiiOue  hundred  and 
fifty  ;  but  if  she  had  many  kindred  who  were  eijually  related  to  her, 
they  were  severally  lo  contribute  their  shares  to  make  up  the  respec- 
tive sum.  If  there  were  many  orphan  virgins,  iheir  nearest  relation 
was  to  give  them  in  marriage,  or  lake  one  of  them  to  wife :  if  he  did 
neither,  the  archon  was  to  compel  him  ;  aud  if  the  archon  connived 
at  his  neglect,  he  was  himself  to  be  lined  one  thousand  dracbins, 
which  were  to  be  consecrated  to  Juno.  He  who  broke  this  law  might 
be  indicted  by  any  person  before  the  archon.' 

The  woman  who  brought  her  husband  a  fortune,  and  who  lived  in 
the  same  house  with  ber  children,  was  to  claim  no  interest  for  her 
money,  but  be  maintained  out  of  the  common  stock.'' 

The  sou  of  an  heiress,  when  arrived  at  man's  estate,  was  to  e^joy 
the  fortune  of  his  mother,  and  support  her,' 

He  who  promised  to  settle  a  dowry  on  a  woman  was  not  to  be 
obliged  to  fulfil  his  promise  if  she  died  without  heirs.^ 

He  who  divorced  his  wife  was  to  restore  ber  portion,  or  pay  in  Iieo 
of  it  nine  oboli  every  month  ;  otherwise  ber  guardian  might  prose- 
cute him  in  (he  Odeum,  by  the  acliou  called  bItov  hinn,  for  her  main- 
tenance/ 

If  a  woman  forsook  her  husband,  or  a  husband  put  away  his  wife, 
he  who  gave  her  in  marriage  was  to  exact  the  dowry  given  with 

The  woman  who  wished  lo  leave  her  husband  was  to  deliver  lo  iha 
archon  with  her  own  hand  a  bill  uf  separation.' 

He  who  forcibly  deflowered  a  free  woman  was  to  be  fined  one  hull- 
died  drachms.* 


PlDlarcb.  ibid. 

'  Idem  ibid.     Ilennogenis  Scliolia 

it.           '  JdemiiiSlcpI,>n.Teji. 

Lsertini,  Solon  e. 

'  Ibhhi  de  Hieted.  Pjrrhi. 

Pluluch.  Amilorio. 

'  Demotth.  in  Nexnim. 

P<Jlo»  lib.  i.  «p.  la. 

*  hEuaedeHxred.  Prntu. 

PloUicb.  Soloac. 

<  Plau«:b.  Aldb>»de. 

Flotarcb.  Saloac. 

'  Platarch.  Soloae. 

Demwtb.  in  Miort. 
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He  who  forcibly  violate  d  the  chaitily  of  a  virgin  was  to  be  fioed 
one  thousand  drachms.' 

He  who  caught  an  adulterer  in  the  fact  might  impose  on  him  anj 
punishment. * 

If  any  one  was  imprisoned  on  suspicion  of  adultery,  he  might  ap- 
peal to  the  thesroothets,  and  if  acquitted  of  the  crime,  he  was  to  be 
discharged  ;  but  if  found  guilty,  be  was  to  give  surety  for  his  liitare 
chastity,  and  undergo  any  |iiinisiiment  which  thejudgesshonld  inflict.* 

If  any  one  committed  a  rape  on  a  woman,  he  was  to  be  doobly 
fined.' 

No  husband  was  to  live  \iilh  his  wife  after  she  had  defiled  bis  bed, 
and  her  paramour  bad  been  convicted  of  adultery ;  and  if  her  bnsband 
did  not  pat  her  away,  he  was  to  be  Artfiot^  infamous.  She  was  also 
prohibited  from  entering  the  public  temples,  on  pain  of  suffering  any 
pmlshment  except  death .^ 

No  adulteress  was  permitted  to  adorn  herself;  and  if  she  did,  any 
one  who  met  her  might  tear  off  her  garments  and  beat  her,  but  not 
10  as  to  disable  or  kill  her.^ 

Every  modest  woman,  wlto  appeared  abroad  undressed,  was  to 
ferfeit  a  thousand  drachms.' 

Women  were  forbidden  to  travel  with  more  than  three  gowns,  or 
with  more  meat  and  drink  than  they  could  purchase  with  an  obolus, 
or  to  have  with  them  more  than  a  hand-basket;  and  they  were  also 
prohibited  from  going  out  by  night,  except  in  a  chariot  with  a  lamp 
or  torch  carried  before  it.' 

No  slave  was  to  caress  a  fieeborn  youth,  on  pain  of  publicly  re- 
ceiving fifty  stripes.' 

If  a  father,  brother,  uncle,  or  guardian,  or  any  other  person  who 
had  authority  over  a  boy,  received  money  for  his  prostitution,  the 
boy  was  not  to  be  prosecuted  by  an  action,  but  the  seller  and  pander 
only,  who  were  both  to  undergo  the  same  puuishment ;  and  the  boy, 
after  he  bad  attained  the  age  of  maturity,  was  not  to  be  obliged  to 
naiDtain  liis  father  who  had  thus  offeuded;  but  when  his  father  died, 
be  was  to  bury  him  with  decc  ncy.* 

If  any  one  prostituted  a  b<»y  or  woman,  he  was  to  be  prosecuted 
by  the  action  called  ypa^i),  aud  if  convicted,  punished  with  death.' 

Any  Athenian  so  empowered  might  bring  an  action  against  him 
who  had  vitiated  a  boy,  woman,  or  man  that  was  freeborn  or  in 
service ;  and  the  thesmothetae  were  to  appoint  judges  to  sit  io  the 
UeUsa  for  the  determination  of  the  matter  within  thirty  days  after  the 
complaint  had  been  brought  before  them,  or,  if  any  public  concern 
intervened,  as  soon  after  as  occasion  would  allow.  If  the  criminal 
was  convicted,  he  was  immediately  to  undergo  the  punishment,  whether 
corporal  or  pecuniary,  annexed  to  the  offence ;  and  if  he  was  sentenced 
to  die,  he  was  to  be  delivered  to  the  MtKa,  and  suffer  the  same  day. 


'  Hennogenis  ScboliitfttM. 

*  Lyuai  de  Cmdt  Eniotthenis. 

*  DftinottbcDes  in  Newram. 

*  LjuM  (i«  Cede  Ermtotthenis. 
''  Urmotth.  hi  Neasnm. 

*  ^Jchinei  in  Timarchum 

Antiq.  •/  Gr. 


^  Harpocradon. 
'  Plaurcb.  Sulooe. 
'  Platarcb.  Solone 
roarcham. 

*  Idem  ibid. 

*  Idem  ibid. 


^acbmes  in  Tl- 
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if  the  Titiated  seryant  or  woman  belong  to  the  prosecutor,  who  ne- 
glected to  bring  the  action,  or  who  failed  in  obtaining  a  fifth  part  of  the 
Buffrages,  he  was  to  be  fined  one  thousand  drachms.  If  the  criminal- bad 
only  a  fine  imposed  on  him,  lie  was  to  pay  it  within  eleven  days  at 
the  farthest  after  sentence  had  been  passed ;  and  if  the  vitiated  per- 
son was  freeborn,  he  was  to  be  imprisoned  till  the  fine  had  been 
discharged.* 

He  who  had  prostituted  himself  was  not  to  be  elected  an  archooi 
priest,  or  syndic;  he  was  not'to  execute  any  office  conferred  by  lot 
or  suffrage,  accept  an  embassy,  pass  sentence,  enter  the  temples  or 
purified  precincts  of  the  forum,  nor  receive  crowns  on  solemn  days; 
and  he  who  offended  against  this  law  was  to  suffer  death.' 

Persons  who  kept  company  with  harlots  were  not  to  be  accounted 
adulterers.^ 

Harlots  were  to  wear  flowered  garments  as  a  badge  of  distinction.*^ 


CHAP.  XXXIV. 

Laws  relating  to  Wills,  the  Succession  of  Property^  Guardianshipy 

Sepulchres,  and  Funerals, 

The  right  of  inheritance  was  to  remain  in  the  same  family.' 

Boys  or  women  were  not  to  bequeath  by  will  above  a  medimn  of 
barley.* 

All  real  citizens,  whose  estates  were  impaired  by  litigious  suits 
when  Solon  entered  the  praetorship,  were  to  be  permitted  to  leave 
them  to  whom  they  chose,  provided  they  had  no  male  children  alive, 
were  not  insane  through  the  infirmities  of  age,  disease,  or  witchcraft, 
nor  constrained  by  the  persuasions  of  a  wife,  by  violence,  or  by  some 
unavoidable  necessity.' 

The  wilts  of  those  who,  having  children,  disposed  of  their  estates, 
were  to  be  valid,  if  the  children  died  before  they  arrived  at  maturity/ 

Any  one  who  bad  a  daughter  might  give  his  estate  to  another  per- 
son, provided  that  person  married  his  daughter.' 

Adopted  persons  were  to  make  no  wills ;  but  as  soon  as  they  had 
children  lawfully  begotten,  they  might  return  to  the  family  from  which 
they  had  been  adopted ;  or  if  they  remained  till  death,  the  estates 
were  to  be  restored  to  the  relations  of  the  persons  by  whom  they 
had  been  adopted/ 

All  legitimate  sons  were  to  have  equal  portions  of  their  father*ii 
inhentance.f 

He  who,  after  he  had  adopted  a  son,  begat  legitimate  children,  was 
to  divide  his  estate  among  the  legitimate  and  the  adopted.* 

*'  Phztarcb.  Solone  ',  DemosUi.  in  Mi*  ',  Demosth.  in  Stephanum  Testem 
dUan.                                                              Orat.  ii. 

'  iEschines  in  Timarchum.  ^  Idem  ibid. 

9  Demosth.    in    Neaeram ;   Lysias    in  *  Issbos  de  Hered.  Pyrrbi. 

Theomneitum  Oral.  i.  /  Demosth.  in  Leocharem. 

'  Suidas ;  Arteraidoras  lib.  ii.  cap.  ISr  f  Issus  de  Uaered.  FUiloctenKnufl*- 

•  Plutarch.  Solone.  *  Idem  ibid. 

*  Isaeua  de  Hared.  Ariataichi* 
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The  estite  of  bim  who  died  intestate  and  left  daughters  was  t* 
oome  lo  those  who  married  them ;  bi»t  if  there  were  no  daughters^ 
his  brothers  by  the  father's  side  and  their  sons  were  to  enjoy  it ;  an4 
if  he  had  neither  brothers  nor  nephews,  the  males  descended  from 
them  were  to  possess  the  estate.  If,  however,  none  of  the  grand* 
cfaiklren  remained  down  to  second  cousiua  by  the  man's  side,  the 
wife's  relations  might  claim  the  inheritance ;  and  if  none  of  those 
were  living  on  either  side,  they  who  had  the  nearest  pretensions  to 
kindred  were  to  enjoy  it.  Bastards  were  to  claim  no  right  to  kin- 
dred ;  and  if  there  was  a  lawfully  begotten  daughter  and  an  illegiti- 
mate son,  the  daughter  was  to  have  preference  in  right  to  the  inhe- 
ritance, in  respect  of  both  divine  and  civil  affairs.' 

No  bastard  was  to  have  more  than  five  fival  bequeathed  to  bim.* 

Id  every  part  of  the  year,  except  in  the  month  ixi^^jo^iitw,  lega-' 
dea  were  to  be  examined  by  law  ;  and  no  one  was  to  enjoy  a  legacy 
till -it  had  been  assigned  bim  by  a  due  course  of  law.' 

He  who  issued  a  writ  against  one  settled  in  an  inheritance  was  to 
bring  him  before  the  archon,  and  deposit  TapaKarafloXii,  as  was  usual 
ia  other  actions ;  for,  unless  he  prosecuted  the  possessor,  he  could 
have  DO  title  to  the  estate.  If  the  immediate  successor,  against  whom 
the  action  was  brought,  was  dead,  the  other  within  a  certain  time 
was  to  appeal  to  the  archon,  whose  business  it  was  to  take  cogni* 
aance  of  the  action.*  If  no  appeal  was  made  within  five  years  after 
the  death  of  the  immediate  successor,  the  estate  was  to  remain  secure 
to  the  heirs  of  the  deceased  person,  without  being  liable  to  law* 
suits.* 

No  one  was  to  be  guardian  to  another,  whose  estate  be  was  to  en* 
joy  after  his  death.' 

Guardians  were  to  let  to  hire  the  houses  of  their  wards/ 

The  archon  was  to  take  under  his  protection  orphans,  heiresses, 
decayed  families,  and  women  pregnant  with  posthumous  children  ; 
and  if  any  one  treated  them  injuriously  or  contumeliously,  the  archon 
was  to  fine  him  ;  but  if  he  transgressed  beyond  the  authority  of  the 
archoo  to  punish,  he  was  to  summon  the  offender  to  appear  at  the 
court  of  Heliaea,  which,  after  conviction,  was  to  inflict  on  him  either 
a  peeuniary  or  corporal  penalty.' 

No  ward,  after  the  expiration  of  five  years,  was  to  sue  a  guardian 
lor  the  mismanagement  of  his  trust.'' 

The  dead  were  to  be  interred.' 

No  tomb  was  to  consist  of  more  work  than  ten  men  could  finish  in 
three  days;  and  it  was  not  to  be  arched,  nor  adorned  with  statues.' 

No  grave  was  to  have  pillars  of  more  than  three  cubits  high,  a 
table,  and  labellum  or  vessel  to  contain  food  for  the  maintenance  of 
the  ghosf 

He  who  defaced  a  sepulchre,  buried  in  it  one  of  another  family, 

'  f)einotth.  in  Macart.  >*  Demostb.  in  Apbobvra. 

*  Soidu  T.  iwutKfipoi.  9  Idem  m  Macart. 

'  Demostb.  in  Stephao.  Tettero  Orat.  ii.  •"  Idem  in  Nausimacbum. 

"  Demoith.  in  Macart.  '  Cicero  de  l^^bus  lib.  ii 

•  I»us  de-Hefvd.  Pyrriii.  '  Idem  ibid. 
•*  laertins  Solone.  "  Idem  ibid. 
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erased  the  tnscriptioo,  or  broke  the  pillar,  was  to  sofier  punishment.' 
No  one  was  to  approach  the  grave  of  another,  unless  at  the  cele- 
bntion  of  obsequies.* 

The  corpse  was  to  be  laid  out  according' to  the  pleasure  of  the  rela- 
tions ;  and  the  funeral  procession  was  to  be  the  next  day  before  it 
was  light,  the  men  going  first  and  the  women  following.     No  woman 
who  was  under  sixty  years  of  age,  and  who  was  not  a  relation,  was  to 
go  where  the  solemnity  was  kept,  or  after  the  funeral  had   been 
solemnized.' 
A  very  large  concourse  of  people  was  pr«>hibited  at  funerals.' 
The  corpse  was  not  to  be  buried  with  more  than  three  garments.' 
No  woman  was  to  tear  her  face,  or  make  lamentations  at  fiineraU.* 
At  the  death  of  every  one,  a  chcenix  of  barley,  another  of  wheat; 
and  an  obolus,  were  to  be  paid  to  the  priestess  of  Minerva  in  the 
citadel.* 

No  ox  was  to  be  offered  to  appease  the  manes  of  the  deceased.* 
Children  and  heirs  were  to  perform  the  accustomed  rites  of  paren- 
tation.^ 

Slaves  were  not  to  be  embalmed,  nor  honored  with  a  funereal  ban- 
quet/ 

Panegyrics  were  to  be  spoken  only  by  public  orators,  and  at  the 
solemnisation  of  public  funerals/ 
They  who  died  in  battle  were  to  be  buried  at  the  public  charge.' 
The  fieither  was  to  have  the  privilege  of  conferring  a  funereal  enco- 
mium on  his  son,  who  had  died  honorably  in  battle.^ 

He  who  died  bravely  in  the  front  of  the  battle  was  to  have  an 
annual  oration  spoken  in  his  favor." 

He  who  accidentally  found  an  unburicd  body  was  to  cast  earth 
upon  it;  and  all  bodies  were  to  be  buried  westward.* 
No  evil  was  to  be  spoken  of  the  dead.' 


CHAP.  XXXV. 
Lawi  relating  to  Robbers  and  Attaatini,  to  Theft,  and  Slander, 

Thb  senate  of  Areopagus  was  to  decide  in  cases  of  wilful  murder, 
wounds,  poison,  and  fire."* 

The  counsel  for  an  assassin  was  to  make  no  preliminary  apology, 
to  excite  no  compassion,  and  to  speak  notling  foreign  to  the  subject." 

The  thesmothetae  were  to  punish  murderers  with  death."" 

*  Cicero  de  Legibos  lib.  u.  /  Idem  ibid. 

»  Plutarch.  Solone.  r  Thucjrdides  lib.  ii. 

'  Demostb.  in  Macart.  *  Polemo  Argument,  rwr  ^rro^CiiyX^ 

V  Cicero  de  Legibos.  7»r. 

«  Platarcb.  Solone.  <  Cicero  dc  Oratore. 

*  Idem  et  Cicero.  *  iEli^n.  Var.  Hist.  lib.  y.  cap.  14. 

*  Aristoteles  (Ecumen.  lib.  ii.  '  Plutaich.  Solone. 

<  Plutarch.  Solone.  *»  Deniosth.  in  Aristocratero. 

*  Demosth.  in  Timocratem ;  Iseus  de        *  Pollux  lib.  viii.  cap.  10. 
Hnred.  Cleonymi.  •  Demosth.  in  Ariitocratem. 

'  Cicero  loco  citato. 
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Ao  asMssiD  was  to  suffer  in  the  country  of  the  pertoo  whom  he 
had  murdered ;  and  after  being  carried  before  the  thesmothetae,  he 
was  to  be  liable  to  capital  punishment  only.  He  who  took  money 
for  the  pardon  of  the  criminal  was  to  restore  double  of  what  he  had 
received  ;  and  the  heliastic  court  alone  was  to  pass  sentence  upon  him.F 

If  any  one  killed,  or  assisted  in  killing,  a  murderer  who  absented 
himself  from  the  forum,  the  consecrated  places,  the  public  games, 
and  the  Amphictyonic  festivals,  he  was  to  suffer  the  severity  of  the 
law  aa  if  he  had  killed  a  citisen  of  Athens;  and  the  ephetas  were  to 
take  cognisance  of  the  matter.^  This  law  related  to  a  murderer  who 
had  not  been  condemned. 

He  who  was  accused  of  murder  was  to  have  no  privileges  in  the 
city/ 

lie  who  had  accidentally  killed  another  was  to  flee  his  country  for 
a  year,  till  satisfoction  had  been  made  to  the  relations  of  the  deceased, 
when  be  waa  to  return,  sacrifice,  and  l>e  purified.' 

He  who  troubled,  in  his  eaile,  him  who  had  thus  fled,  waa  to  be 
puniabed.' 

He  who  returned  from  banishment  before  his  year  had  expired, 
aid  bound  himself  to  appear  before  the  magistrate,  was  not  to  have 
aa  action  of  murder  brought  against  him." 

If  any  one  had  unintentionally  killed  hia  antagonist  in  the  exercises, 
or  a  man  lying  in  ambuscade,  or  in  the  heat  of  a  battle,  or  one  who 
had  debauched  his  wife,  mother,  sister,  daughter,  or  the  nurse  of  his 
legitimate  children,  he  was  not  to  l>e  banished.* 

It  was  allowable  to  kill  him  who  assaulted  the  innocent.* 

If  any  one,  who  had  been  banished  for  accidental  death,  was  in- 
dicted for  murder  before  he  had  made  satisfaction  to  the  relations  of 
the  deceased,  he  was  to  defend  himself  before  the  court  iy  ^tarrol, 
ia  a  small  vessel,  which  was  not  to  land  ;  but  his  judges  were  to  pass 
sentence  on  shore.  If  he  was  convicted,  he  was  to  suffer  for  the 
murder ;  but  if  acquitteil,  he  waa  to  undergo  only  the  former  sen- 
tence of  banishment  for  manslaughter.' 

If  any  archoo,  or  person  in  a  private  capacity,  was  instrumental  in 
ifljnriog  or  repealing  these  statutes,  he  and  his  children  were  to  be 
^ruiot,  and  his  goods  sold.^ 

If  a  BMirderer  was  found  in  a  religious  place,  or  in  the  forum,  he 
Bight  be  committed  to  gaol,  and,  if  convicted,  put  to  death ;  but  if  he 
who  committed  him  failed  in  procuring  a  fifth  part  of  the  votes,  he 
was  to  be  fined  one  thousand  drachms.' 

If  any  one  was  murdered,  his  nearest  relations  might  bring  the 
action  called  iiv^Xfiypia  against  those  whom  they  suspected  as  abet- 
tors of  the  murder,  or  protectors  of  the  criminal ;  and  till  satisfaction 

'  DoBostb.  in  ArisUfcratein.  *  Idem  ibid. 

*  Htm  ibid.  *  Demoatb.  in  ArisCocrstem. 

'  Aatipho  de  Choreuta.  *  Idrm  ibid. 

'  DcBMth.  in  Arinocnitem ;  Euripid.        '  Idem  ibid. 
Schol.  ^  w  Idem  ibid. 

'  Dcmoftb.  in  Amtocnttem.  '  Idem  ibid. 
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was  made,  or  the  murderer  surrendered,  they  might  seize  three  men  of 
Iheir  body." 

The  right  of  prosecuting  murderers  belonged  to  the  relations  of  the 
persons  murdered,  their  sons-in-law,  fathers-in-law,  sisters'  children, 
and  those  of  the  same  i^arpla.  The  murderers  might  implore  the  cle- 
mency of  the  father  of  the  deceased,if  he  was  alive  ;  but  if  he  was  dead, 
that  of  his  brother  or  all  his  sons ;  for  without  the  consent  of  them  all, 
nothing  was  effectual.  If  all  those  before  mentioned  were  dead,  and, 
according  to  the  determination  of  the  fifty  ephetse,  the  death  of  the 
person  happened  by  chance,  ten  men  of  the  same  ipparpla  might,  if  they 
thought  fit,  convene  and  delegate  one-and-fifty  from  the  nobility  to  the 
ephetae.  All  that  were  murderers  before  the  passing  of  this  law  were  to 
be  subject  to  its  obligations.  If  a  person  had  been  murdered  in  any 
of  the  boroughs,  and  no  one  removed  him,  the  demarchus  was  to  order 
the  friends  of  the  deceased  to  bury  the  body,  and  to  lustrate  the 
borough  on  the  day  he  was  killed.  When  a  slave  was  murdered,  the 
demarchus' was  to  acquaint  his  master ;  when  a  freeman,  the  succeed- 
ing heirs  ;  but  if  the  person  murdered  had  no '  possessions,  the  de- 
marchus was  to  acquaint  his  relations ;  and  if  they  neglected  to  take 
away  the  body,  the  demarchus  was  to  see  it  buried,  and  cause  the 
borough  to  be  lustrated.  All  this,  however,  was  to  be  done  with  as 
little  expence  as  possible;  and  if  the  demarchus  failed  in  this,  he  was 
to  be  fined  one  thousand  drachms,  which  were  to  be  paid  to  the  pub- 
lic treasury.  The  demarchus  was  to  receive  from  the  debtors  of  the 
murdered  person  double  the  money  expended  on  the  funeral ;  and  in 
default  of  this,  he  was  himself  to  pay  it  to  those  of  his  borough.* 

He  who  was/e/o  de  se  was  to  have  the  hand  cut  off  that  did  the 
murder,  which  was  to  be  buried  in  a  place  separate  from  the  body.^ 

No  murderer  was  to  be  permitted  to  remain  within  the  city.^ 

Inanimate  things,  which  had  been  instrumental  in  the  death  of  any 
person,  were  to  be  cast  out  of  Attica.' 

He  who  struck  the  first  blow  in  a  quarrel  was  to  be  liable  to  the 
action  called  aitcias  bUri/ 

He  who  wilfully  maimed  another  was  to  be  expelled  the  city  in 
which  the  roan  dwelt  whom  he  had  injured,  and  his  goods  were  to  be 
confiscated ;  and  if  he  returned  to  that  city,  be  was  to  suffer  death.^ 

Any  one  was  to  be  permitted  to  inform  against  a  man  who  had 
injured  another  person. "^ 

He  who  wilfully  caused  damages  was  to  refund  twice  as  much;  he 
who  involuntarily  caused  them,  an  equivalent.' 

The  eyes  of  him,  who  had  blinded  any  one-eyed  person,  were  to  be 
plucked  out.* 

The  dog  which  had  bit  any  one  was  to  be  tied  with  a  chain  four 
cubits  long.' 


Demosth.  in  Aristocratera. 
Idem  in  Macart. 
.^scbines  in  Ctcaipliontem. 
Suidas,  V.  Iwpot. 
Machines  in  Ctesiph. 
Demosth.  in  Aristocrat. 


f  Lysias  pro  Callia,  in  Cimonem. 

*  Plutarch.  Solone. 

*  Demosth.  in  Midiana. 

*  Laertius  Solone. 

'  Plutaich.  Solone. 
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He  who  stole  aoy  thing  was  to  pay  to  the  owner  double  the  value  of 
what  he  had  stolen,  aud  as  much  to  the  public  treasury.  If  any  one 
had  any  thing  stolen  from  him,  and  it  was  restored,  the  thief,  with 
the  abettor,  was  to  pay  double  the  value;  but  if  restitution  was  not 
made,  the  thief  was  to  pay  ten  times  its  value,  and  be  set  in  the  stocks 
five  days  and  as  many  nights,  if  the  lieliasts  so  order  it ;  and  this 
order  was  to  be  made  when  they  considered  the  punishment  to  be 
uflicted  on  him."* 

Ifany  onehad  stolen  by  day  to  the  value  of  more  than  fifty 
drachms,  the  action  called  &7raywyi)  was  to  be  brought  against  him 
before  the  eleven ;  but  if  in  the  night,  any  person  might  wound  or 
kBl  bim,  or  bsue  the  same  action  against  him ;  and  if  he  were  con- 
victed, he  was  to  suffer  death,  without  any  regard  to  sureties  for  rcsti- 
tatioa  of  the  stolen  goods.  He  who  stole  from  the  Lyceum,  Aca- 
deaia,  Cynosarges,  or  any  of  the  gymnasia,  any  thing  of  the  least 
vahie,  or  from  the  baths,  or  ports,  to  the  value  of  ten  drachms,  was  to 
n§tr  death.* 

He  who  imprisoned  a  man  for  theft,  which  he  could  not  prove,  was 
to  be  fined  one  thousand  drachms.* 

•  

All  pickpockets  and  burglars  were  to  suffer  death/ 

He  who  searched  for  a  thief  in  the  house  of  another  was  to  wear 
ooly  a  thin  garment  loose  about  him.^ 

He  who  took  that  which  was  not  his  own  was  liable  to  be  put  to 
death.'' 

It  vras  a  capital  offence  to  break  into  an  orchard,  and  steal  figs.' 
This  law  was  afterwards  abrogated,  and  the  offence  punished  with  a 
fine/ 

They  who  stole  dung  were  to  suffer  corporal  punishment." 

No  one  was  to  calumniate  or  defame  any  person  in  the  temples, 
judicial  courts,  treasuries,  or  places  where  games  were  celebrated, 
00  pain  of  paying  three  drachms  to  the  injured  man,  and  two  to  the 
public  treasury.' 

He  who  slandered  any  one  was  to  be  fined.* 

He  who  reproached  any  one  with  committing  some  heinous  offence 
against  the  laws,  was  to  be  fined  fife  hundred  drachms.' 

No  one  was  to  call  another  a  murderer.' 

He  who  upbraided  another  for  casting  away  his  buckler  was  to  be 
fioed.' 

*  Aalos  GellioB  lib.  z.  cap.  18.   De-        '  Festus. 
aotth.  in  Timocrat.  '  Suidas. 

"  DeiDOsth.  ibid.  *  Aristophan.  Scbol.  Eqaitibns. 

*  Suidas.  «  Platarch.  Solone. 

'  Xe&opbon.  *A«ofin|fu  lib.  i.  *  Ljsias  Orat.  i.  in  Theonmcstuiii. 

f  Schol.  Ahttopban.  in  Nubes.  '  laocratea  in  Locbitem. 

'  Phiurcb.     Solone ;    Aulus  Gellios  y  Lvuaa  loco  ciuto. 

^  u.  cap.  18.  '  Idem  ibid. 
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Laws  relating  to  Business,  Entertainments,  Mines,  Military  AffairSy 
Military  Punishments  and  Rewards,  and  various  Matters. 

They  who  had  been  negligent  in  conducting  any  business  were  to 
answer  for  their  neglect.' 

No  woman  was  to  me<ldle  in  affairs  farlher  than  a  medimn  of  barley 
would  satisfy  for  the  performance.^ 

No  entertainment  was  to  consist  of  more  than  thirty  guests.^ 

All  cooks  hired  to  dress  meat  at  entertainnieuts  were  to  carry  their 
names  to  the  gynseconomi.' 

Only  mixed  wines  were  to  be  drunk  at  entertainipents.' 

Pure  wines  were  to  be,a/terwards  drunk  to  the  honor  of  the  good 
genius.*^ 

The  Areopagites  were  to  take  cognizance  of  all  drunkards.' 

If  any  one  prohibited  another  from  working  in  the  mines,  carried 
fire  into  them,  took  away  the  tools  of  another,  or  dug  beyond  bis 
limits,  he  might  be  prosecuted  by  the  action  called  Hkti  ficraXXcdf.^ 

Timocrates  epacted  that  any  Athenian  found  guilty  before  the 
senate  by  the  action  elaayyeXia,  and  imprisoned  before  or  after  the 
indictment,  and  the  matter  being  carried  to  the  thesmothetas,  the 
thesmothetse  within  thirty  days,  unless  affairs  of  state  iuterveaed, 
were  to  appoint  the  eleven  to  judge  the  cause,  before  whom  any 
Athenian  might  accuse  the  offender.  If  he  was  convicted,  the  Heliaea 
was  to  impose  either  corporal  or  pecuniary  punishment ;  and  if  the 
latter,  he  was  to  be  imprisoned  till  he  paid  the  fine.' 

Men  were  to  serve  in  the  army  from  eighteen  to  forty  years  of  age. 
Till  they  were  twenty,  they  were  to  remain  in  Attica ;  and  after  that 
time  they  w^re  to  serve  in  the  army  abroad.* 

He  who  offered  to  serve  in  the  cavalry  before  he  had  been  ap- 
proved, was  to  be  drifiosJ 

The  cavalry  were  to  be  drawn  from  the  most  valiant  and  wealthy." 

Soldiers  were  not  to  dress  their  hair  in  a  foppish  manner." 

None  were  to  pawn  their  arms.' 

He  who  had  betrayed  a  garrison,  ship,  or  army,  was  to  suffer 
death;  and  all  deserters  to  the  enemy  were  to  undergo  the  same 
punishment. 

There  was  to  be  no  marching  before  the  seventh  day  of  the  month.' 

The  ceremony  of  proclaiming  war  was  to  be  by  putting  a  lamb  into 
the  enemy's  territories.^ 

The  polemarch  was  to  lead  the  right  wing  of  the  army.*" 

«  Demoslh.  in  Aphobiun.  '  Demosth.  in  Timocratem. 

*  Dio  Chrysost.  Orat.  w€pi  iirior.  *  Ulpianus  in  Olynthiac.  iii. 
^  Lynceus    Samius    in    Apuphtliegm.      ■  '  Lysias  in  Alcibiadem. 

Athenaeus  lib.  vi.  *"  Xenophon.  Hipparchico. 

<*  Menander  Cecryphalo.  *»  Schol.  Aristophan.  ad  Equites. 

*  Alexis  yEsopo.  <*  Idem  ad  Piutum. 

/  AthensBUs  lib.  vi.  p  Zcnobius  Cent.  iii.  Prov.  79. 

i  Idem  ibid.  ?  Diogenianus  Cent.  ii.  Prov.  96. 

*  Demosth.  in  Pantxnetum.  ^  Herodotus  Erato. 
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Treasurers  of  tlie  pablic  revenue,  and  dancers  at  the  AioKv^cacii, 
were  to  be  exempted  from  serving  in  I  be  army/ 

Tbey  who  bad  valiantly  maintained  their  posts  were  to  be  ad* 
vanced  ;  and  others  degraded.' 

All  cowards,  deserters,  and  those  who  refu^ied  to  enter  the  army, 
were  to  be  expelled  the  forum  and  the  tenples,  and  not  to  be  crowned. 
He  who  offended  against  this  law  was  to  be  tried  before  the  heliastae, 
who  were  to  inflict  such  punishment  as  the  nature  of  the  offence 
seemed  to  re<juire." 

He  who  cast  away  his  arms  was  to  be  &rifiot,' 

He  who,  during  war,  deserted  his  ship,  or  who  being  pressed  re- 
fused to  go,  was  to  be  /irt/ios." 

All  wounded  and  disabled  soldiers  were  to  be  maintained  at  the 
public  charge/ 

The  parents  and  cliildren  of  those  who  fell  in  battle  were  to  be 
taken  care  of.  The  children  were  to  be  sent  to  school  ut  the  public 
charge;  and  when  ai rived  at  maturity,  they  were  to  be  presented 
with  a  complete  suit  of  arnnmr,  settled  in  their  respective  vocations* 
and  honored  with  the  firbt  seats  in  all  public  places.^ 

They  who  did  not  return  kindnesses  were  to  be  prosecuted  for 
ingratitude.' 

The  borough  and  name  of  the  father  of  every  one  were  to  be  in- 
serted io  all  deeds  and  contracts." 

Aq  informer  who  uttered  falsehoods  was  to  suffer  death.^ 

He  who,  in  a  pubHc  sedition,  refused  openly  to  declare  for  one  of 
the  parties,  was  to  be  Urifios/ 

He  who  left  the  city  that  he  might  reside  in  the  Piraeeus,  was  to 
suffer  death/ 

He  who  wore  a  sword  or  other  armour  in  the  streets,  except  in  a 
case  of  exigency,  was  to  be  fined.' 

He  who  had  been  convicted  of  perfidy  to  the  state,  or  of  sacrilege, 
was  to  be  denied  burial  in  Attica,  and  bis  goods  were  to  be  exposed 
to  sale.^ 

He  who  had  betrayed  his  country  was  not  to  enter  the  territories 
of  Attica;  and  if  he  did,  he  was  to  suffer  by  the  same  law  as  those 
who,  after  being  condemned  to  bauishuR'nt  by  the  Areopagites,  re- 
turned to  Attica.' 

All  compacts,  approved  by  the  judges,  were  to  be  valid.^ 

There  was  to  be  an  amnesty  of  all  former  acts  and  dissensions.' 
This  law  was  passed  after  the  expulsion  of  the  thirty  tyrants,  and  was 
sworn  to  by  the  arclions,  the  senate  of  five  hundred,  and  all  the  peo- 

'  Dcmostli.  in  Ne.Trani  et  in  Midian.  '  Andocides  de  MysU-riii. 

'  Xenophon  Hipp<irchico.  *  Piatarch.  Solone. 

•  Deroosth.  in  1  hnocratcm  ;   .fischines  '    Suidas  ;    PluUrch.    Solone ;     Auluj 
u  Ctesiph.                                                        Gellius  lib.  ii.  cap.  12. 

'  Ljsias  Orat.  i.  in  Theomnestuni.  ''  Lucian.  Anacharside. 

■  Piatarch.  Solone.  *  Xenophon  'EXKri¥Uci»¥  lib.  i. 

'  Laeitius  Solone.  /  l>inarchuB  in  Drmosth. 

y  Lodan.  Abdicato  ;  Valerius    Mazi*  '  Demosthenes  Halonea. 

»Q»  lib.  T.  cap.  S.  *  Cicero  Philip,  i. 

'  DeiiKMth.  in  Bceoturo.  *  L^  sias  in  Ctesiphontem. 
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pie  of  Athens.  If  any  person  was  accused  of  breaking  this  oath,  he 
might  use  the  plea  called  iropaypa^^ ;  he  who  offered  the  plea  was 
first  to  make  his  defence  ;  and  on  the  party  convicted  was  to  be  im- 
posed the  fine  called  eirttfitXia.* 

No  stranger  was  to  be  wronged  or  injured.' 

The  bewildered  traveller  was  to  be  directed  in  his  way;  and  hos- 
pitality to  be  exercised  towards  strangers."* 

No  seller  of  rings  was  to  retain  the  impression  of  one  which  he  had 
sold." 

*  :Andocides  de  MysteriiB.  *"  Ciceio  de  Offic.  lib.  iiL 

'  Xenophon  *AwoiunyA,  lib.  ii.  "  lAertias  Solone. 
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CHAP.  I. 
ion  of  the  City  of  Sparta,  or  LaeotUmtam. 

As  Attica  was  filled  with  iflfioi,  borooghs^  to  Laconia  had  a  great 
oaniber  of  voXecs,  cities ;'  hence  it  was  called  'Ecar^/ivoXify  from  it« 
cootainiog  ooe  hundred  cities  ;*  and  hence  hcar6fi0aif  the  sacrifices  of 
a  hundred  oxen,  were  particularly  celebrated  by  the  Lacedsenoniant 
for  the  safety  of  those  hundred  cities/  At  the  time,  however,  that 
Lacooia  was  said  to  contain  a  hundred  cities,  the  most  inconsidera- 
ble t<»wn  assumed  the  name  of  city ;  and,  though  the  country  was 
Tery  populous,  some  judicious  writers  speak  of  all  the  places  in  La- 
conia, except  Gythera  and  Lacedsemon,  as  only  frici  et  coitella,  vil* 
Ism  and  fortsX 

The  city  of  Lacedaemon,  which  was  anciently  called  Sparta,  is  said 
to  have  been  built  by  king  Lacedsemon,  who  gave  it  the  latter  deno- 
■mation  from  his  wife  Sparta,  though  be  designated  the  country  and 
the  inhabitants  from  his  own  name ;'  but  some  think  that  this  citT 
received  the  appellation  of  Sparta  from  the  Sparti,  who  came  with 
Cadmus  into  Laconia.^  Certain,  however,  it  is  that  it  was  the  most 
powerful  city  in  ancient  Greece,  and  was  situated  at  the  foot  of 
Boant  Taygetns,  on  the  west  side  of  the  river  Eurotas,  which  runs 
into  the  Laconic  gulf/  It  wss  of  a  circular  form,  and  forty-eight 
stadia,  or  six  miles  in  circumference/  It  was  surrounded,  to  a  great 
extent,  with  vineyards,  olives  or  plane  trees,  gardens,  and  summer- 
bouses  ;  and  on  most  of  the  plane  trees  was  inscribed  the  following 
Doric  sentence :  ^ifiow  /i*,  'EXiyat  fm-or  tlfu.  Reverence  me,  I  am 
the  tree  of  Helen. 

'  bocrmtes.  *  Paustnias  Lsconicis  initio. 

'  SCnbo  lib.  Tiii.    Euitath.  m  Dionju.  /  Stepban.  ex  Tinunrora. 

▼•419.  '  Sirabo  lib.  viii.    rolybius  lib.  ▼.  cap. 

'  Stnbo,  eJQsq.  Scboliaat.  2S. 

*  Lmns ;    Herodotni   lib.  i.  cap.  66.  *  Polybiiis  lib«  is.  cap.  90. 
Polybnis  lib.  ii. 
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Anciently,  this  city  was  not  surrounded  with  walls ;'  and  its  only 
defence  was  the  valor  of  its  inhabitants.^  It  is  supposed  that  reasons 
of  policy  prevented  the  LacedaiMnonians  from  fortifying  their  capital 
with  walls,  lest  one  or  both  of  their  kings  should  by  that  means  intro' 
duce  despotism ;  that  by  leaving  the  city  thus  defenceless,  Lycurgus 
expected  to  excite  the  courage  and  bravery  of  the  Spartans ;  or  that 
it  was  his  intention  that  the  Spartans  should  be  induced  to  contend 
with  their  enemies  at  a  distance  from  Lacedaemon.'  Even  in  the  reign 
of  Agesilaus,"*  and  for  the  space  of  eight  hundred  years,**  this  city  was 
without  any  fortifications ;  but  after  it  fell  into  the  hands  of  tyrants, 
it  was  surrounded  with  walls,  which  were  rendered  very  strong.'  It 
had,  however,  some  eminences,  upon  which  soldiers  might  be  posted 
in  case  of  an  attack.^  The  highest  of  these  eminences  served  as  a 
citadel :  its  summit  was  a  spacious  plain,  on  which  were  erected  se- 
veral sacred  edifices.^ 

Around  this  hill  were  ranged  ^ve  towns,  which  were  separated  from 
-each  other  by  intervals  of  difierent extent,  and  each  of  which  was  oc- 
cupied by  the  five  tribes  of  Sparta.  Such  was  the  city  of  Lacedsemon, 
the  several  parts  of  which  were  not  united  as  were  those  of  Athens;'' 
but  like  the  other  ancient  cities  of  Peloponnesus,  it  was  divided  icara 
kutfias,  into  villages  or  hamlets.' 

The  great  square,  or  forum,  in  which  several  streets  terminated, 
was  embellished  with  temples  and  statues.  It  also  contained  the  edi- 
fices in  which  the  senate,  the  ephori,  and  other  bodies  of  magistrates 
assembled.'  Of  these  public  edifices  the  most  remarkable  was  the 
Portico  of  the  Persians,  which  the  Lacedaemonians  erected 
after  the  battle  of  Plata;a,  at  the  expense  of  the  vanquished,  whose 
spoils  they  shared.  The  roof  of  this  building  was  not  supported  by 
columns  of  any  particular  order,  but  by  colossal  statues  of  the  princi- 
pal officers  in  the  army  of  Xerxes,  who  had  been  taken  or  killed  in 
that  battle,  and  who  were  habited  in  flowing  robes."  Among  others 
appeared  Mardoniiis,  in  the  humiliating  attitude  of  a  captive,  and 
clothed  with  all  the  profusion  of  the  Persian  or  Median  satraps.*  , 

The  other  parts  of  the  city  also  contained  a  great  number  of  mo-- 
numents  in  honor  of  the  gods  and  ancient  heroes.  Upon  the  highest 
of  these  eminences  stood  a  temple  of  MiNERVA,  which  had  the  pri- 
vilege, of  asylum,  as  had  also  the  grove  that  surrounded  it,  and  a 
small  house  appertaining  to  it,  in  which  king  Pausanias  was  left  to  expire 
with  hunger."'  This  act  was  resented  by  the.  goddess  as  a  profana- 
tion, and  the  oracle  commanded  the  Lacedasmonians  to  erect  to  that 
prince  two  statues  which  were  placed  near  the  altar.'  The  temple 
was  built  with  brass.^     Hence  it  was  called  XaXKtoiKos,     Within  the 

'  Xenoph.  Hiat.  Gr«c.  lib.  vi.    Idem  in         «  Pausanias  lib.  iii.  cap.  17. 
Agesilaaiu  ;   Nepos  in  Agcsilauni ;    Liv.         ^  Thncydid.  lib.  i.  cap  10. 
lib.  xxxix.  cap.  37.  '  Idem  ibid.     Slrabo  lib.  viii.     Diodo- 

*  Justin.  lib.  xiv.  cap.  5.  rus  Sicui.  lib.  xi. 
'Seneca;     Plutarch,    in    Agesilaum  ;         '  Pausan.  lib  iii.  cap.  11. 

Ovid.  Metaro.  lib.  z.  "  Vitruvius  lib.  i.  cap.  I. 

■•  Xenophon.  in  Agesilauni ;  Nepos  in        •'  Id.  ib.  Comment.  Philand.  in  Carjat. 
Agesilauro.  «•  Thucyd.  lib.  i.  cap.  134. 

*  Livias  lib.  xxxix.  cap.  38.  '  Pausan.  lib.  iii.  cap.  17. 

*  Justin,  lib.  xir.  cap.  5.  ^  TInicyd.  ibid.     Liv.  lib.  xxXr.  cap. 
^  riulatvh.  Agesilao,                                 36.     Suidas  in  XoAk. 
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boildtng  were  engraven,  in  bass-relief,  the  labors  of  Hercules,  the 
achievements  of  the  Tyndaridcs,  and  various  groups  of  figures/  To 
the  right  of  this  edifice  was  a  statue  of  Jupiter,  supposed  to  be  the 
most  ancient  statue  of  brass  in  existence:  it  was  of  the  same  date 
with  the  re-establishment  of  the  Olympic  games,  and  was  only  an 
assemblage  of  pieces  fitted  to  each  other^  and  fastened  together  with 
pins.* 

The  most  ornamented  place  in  Sparta,  however,  was  the  Pcecile, 
whicfay  instead  of  being  confined  to  a  single  gallery  like  that  of 
Athens,  occupied  a  very  considerable  extent.  The  Romans  after- 
wards took  away  the  superb  paintings  in  fresco,  which  had  been  em- 
ployed to  decorate  the  walk.  In  order  to  accomplish  their  purpose, 
they  with  incredible  labor  sawed  through  the  cement  which  incor* 
porated  them  with  the  buildings,  and  transported  them  to  Italy, 
where  they  arrived  without  having  received  the  smallest  injury  from 
so  violent  an  operation/ 

Farther  advanced  in  the  city,  appeared  diflferent  ranges  of  Porti- 
coes, intended  only  for  the  disiplay  of  different  kinds  of  merchandise. 
Though  Sparta,  owing  to  its  distance  from  the  Mediterranean  sea, 
was  not  a  place  of  much  commerce,  vet  numbers  of  persons  were  em- 
ployed in  that  city  in  selling  the  spoils  takrn  from  the  enemy/ 

The  tombs  of  the  two  reigning  families  at  Lacedsemon  were  situated 
in  different  parts.'  Every  where  were  heroic  monuments,  which  was 
tbe  name  given  to  edifices  and  groves  consecrated  to  ancient  heroes.' 
Sacred  rites  perpetuated  and  honored  the  memory  of  Hrrculbs, 
Ttndarus,  Castor,  Pollux,  Menrlaus,  and  a  number  of 
others  more  or  less  known  to  history,  and  more  or  less  deservmg  to 
be  known.  The  gratitude  of  nations,  and  more  frequently  the  answers 
of  oracles,  anciently  obtained  for  them  these  distinctions;  but  the 
most  ooble  motives  uuited  to  raise  a  temple  to  Lycurgus,  the 
Spartan  legislator/ 

Afterwards,  similar  honors  were  more  rarelv  bestowed.  Columns 
tod  statues  were  erected  for  Spartans  who  had  been  crowned  at  the 
Olympic  games  ;^  but  never  for  the  conquerors  of  the  enemies  of  thenr 
coantry.  Statues  might  be  decreed  to  wrestlers;  hut  the  esteem  of 
tbe  people  was  the  only  reward  of  soldiers.  Of  all  those  who  signa*> 
lized  themselves  against  the  Persians  or  the  Athenians,  four  or  five 
only  received  funereal  honors  in  the  city;  and  it  is  probable  that  this 
distinctioD  was  not  granted  them  without  ditficulfy.  It  was  not  till 
forty  years  after  the  battle  of  Thcrmopyla*,  that  the  bones  of  Leoni^ 
das  were  conveyed  to  Sparta,  and  deposited  in  a  tomb  near  the  tliea* 
tre;  and  at  the  same  time  also,  the  names  of  the  three  hundred  Spar* 
taos,  who  had  fallen  with  that  immortal  man,  were  first  inscribed 
on  a  column.^ 

The  greater  part  of  the  monuments  which  have  been  mentioned 
inspired  the  more  reverence,  as  they  displayed  no  ostentation,  and 
were  almost  all  of  a  rude  workmanship.  In  otiier  cities,  the  admiration 


'  Paosan.  lib.  iii.  cup.  17. 
'  Id.  ibid. 

*  Plin.  Hirt.  Nat.  lib.  xxxr. 
'  Paunn.  lib.  iii.  cap.  14  et  15. 
Md.Iib.  lit.  cap.  12et  14. 


''  Id.  ibid. 

/  Herodot.  lib.  i.  cap.  CO.  Pausao.  lib. 
iii.  cap.  16.    Plut.  in  Lycur. 
f  Pausao.  lib.  iii.  cap.  13.  14.  18. 
*  Id.  lib.  iii.  cap.  14. 
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of  Ihe  beholder  was  frequently  wholly  directed  to  the  artist;  but  at 
Spattn,  it  WH9  entirely  eiigrosaed  by  itic  hero.  Ad  unshapen  stone 
suliiced  to  recnll  him  to  the  memory  ;  but  lliat  remembrance  was  ever 
accompanied  with  a  splendid  image  of  his  virtues  or  his  victories. 

The  houses  at  Sparta  were  devoid  of  ornaoienl ;  but  they  were 
lofty,  and  built  with  greater  solidity  than  those  at  Athens;  and  from 
this  latter  cirCKin stance  the  earthquake,  that  destroyed  Sparta  in  the 
year  four  hundred  and  sixty-uine  before  (he  Christian  en,  became  fa- 
tal to  so  many  persons.  On  the  south  side  of  the  city  was  ibe'Irx!' 
ipo/ios,  or  course  for  foot  and  horse  races,'  snme  vestiges  of  which  are 
still  visible  ;  and  at  a  litlte  distance  from  it  was  the  Platanistas, 
or  place  of  exercise  for  youth,  shaded  by  beautiful  plane  trees,  and 
enclosed  by  the  Eurotas  on  one  side,  by  a  small  river  which  fell  JDio 
it  on  the  other,  and  by  a  canal  which  opened  a  eommunication  with 
both  on  the  third.  The  Platanistas  was  entered  by  two  bridges,  ou 
one  of  which  was  llie  statue  of  Hercules,  or  all-subduing  force  ;  and 
on  the  other  that  of  Lycurgus,  or  all-regulating  law.* 

Sparla  had  not  an  aKparoKit,  or  citadel,  like  the  Cecropia  at  Athens, 
or  the  Cadmea  at  Thebes,  though  the  highest  of  those  etninenees 
which  surronnded  the  city,  and  upon  the  summit  of  which  was  the 
temple  of  Minerva,  was  denominated  the  citadel  and  served  as  one.' 

From  this  ahorl  description  it  is  evident  that  Sparta,  instead  of  a 
magnificent  metropolis,  consisted  only  of  some  pnor  villages  ;  and  in- 
stead of  sumptuous  houses,  of  a  few  obscure  cottages. 

riiOioy,  Gytbium,  was  a  town  and  naval  arsenal  of  the  Lacedaemo- 
nians, and  a  place  of  great  strength. "*  It  was  situated  west  from  the 
mouth  of  the  river  Eurotas,  and  distant  thirlv  stadia  from  Sparta.*  It 
was  fabled  to  have  been  built  by  Apollo  and  Hercules,  who,  after  dis- 
puting about  a  tripod,  at  length  amicably  terminated  tlirir  quarrel, 
Bnd  agreed  to  build  this  city  at  tlieir  united  expense;  and  hence  llie 
inhabitants  preleuded  that  they  were  not  sprung  from  mortals,  and 
therefore  placed  in  the  market-pluce  the  slalufs  of  those  two  gods, 
BB  the  authors  of  their  origin.*  This  city,  unlike  llie  capital,  was  at 
an  early  period  surrounded  with  strong  walla ;  for,  as  the  princei  of 
Sparta  were  by  a  positive  law  prohibited  from  commanding  the  fleets, 
their  influence  on  the  marine  at  this  place  occasioned  little  ap- 
prehension of  danger.  Gythiiini  atforded  an  excellent  harbour,  iu 
which  the  fleets  of  Lacedienion  rode  in  security,  and  where  ihey 
found  every  requisite  for  their  maiiilenance  and  safety.'' 

CHAP.  II. 

atizem.  Tribes,  SfC. 

The  descendants  of  Hercules,  being  supported  by  a  powerful  body 
of  Dorians,  obtained  possession  of  this  country  ;  and  hence  Laconia 

>  XenopUoo,  lliit.  Cfcc.  lili.  vi.    Lit.  >i>it.  cap.  39.    Pol^biiu  lit).  *.  op.  19. 

tib.  xuW.  ciD.  27.  L'icai.  U9ic.  lib.  iii.  op.  1 1. 

*  Psutaii.  lib.  in.  cap.  U.    Liuiui,  de  '  Pol^b.  ibid. 

Gynmaa.  *  Pausanias  LocodIc. 

'  Smbo  lib,  viii.     Pnutniai  Ijuroaic.  r  Xenoiihon.  HiMor.  Orec  Kb.  A    U' 

cap.  IT.  vjus  lib.  utiv.  cup.  SO. 

"  Diodonis  Sicului  lib,  li.    LiT.  lib. 
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was  sometiiiiet  denomioatecl  ^mpltuv  Krim,  a  colony  of  Dorians.^ 
Here  ibey  resided  for  some  lime  undistinguished  from  the  ancient  io« 
habitaDtSy  on  whom  they  imposed  a  tribute,  and  whom  they  deprived 
of  a  part  of  their  rights.  The  cities  which  quietly  submitted  to  the 
will  of  tbeir  conquerors  preserved  the  semblance  of  liberty.  Helos 
reaisted ;  and  being  at  length  taken,  its  inhabitants  were  r^uced  to 
a  condition  little  differing  from  slsvery/ 

Some  time  aAer,  dissensions  arose  among  the  Spartans ;  and  tha 
aK»re  powerfol  compelled  the  weaker  party  to  seek  refuge  in  the 
eottotry,  or  the  neighbouring  towns/  A  distinction,  therefore,  ex- 
isted between  the  Lacedaemonians  of  the  capital  and  those  of  the  pro* 
viacc,  and  between  both  these  and  the  prodigious  number  of  slaves 
dispersed  through  the  country.  The  first,  who  were  commonly  and 
pecnliarlY  called  Spartans,  formed  that  body  of  warriors  on  whom 
depended  the  fote  of  Laconia,  and  whose  number,  it  is  said,  anciently 
aaM>Qnted  to  ten  thousand/  In  the  time  of  Xerxes  the  number  was 
eight  thousand ;"  but  succeeding  wars  greatly  reduced  the  ancient 
bnilies  at  Sparta/  Sometimes  there  were  in  tne  forum  not  fewer  than 
tbnr  Ibousand  persons  of  whom  scarcely  forty  were  Spartans,  includ- 
ing eren  in  that  number  the  two  kings,  the  ephori,  and  the  senators.* 

Tbe  citiiens  were  of  two  sorts  :  those  who  were  bom  citizens,  and 
tkoae  who  had  been  presented  with  the  freedom  of  the  city.  The  first 
were  the  oflapring  of  such  parents  as  were  reckoned  legitimate  citi- 
icnSy  and  to  them  as  soon  as  born  the  rights  of  citizens  properly  be- 
kMiged ;  but  they,  nevertheless,  obtained  their  privileges  by  degrees, 
sad  after  they  had  passed  the  several  ordeals  which  the  laws  required. 
A  fctbcr  was  not  allowed  to  bring  up  what  children  he  pleased ;  no 
ssooer  was  a  child  bom  than  it  was  carried  to  a  place  called  Lesche, 
where  were  assembled  the  most  aged  persons  of  the  tribe  to  which  it 
Mooffedy  for  the  purpose  of  examining  the  infant.  If  the  child  ap- 
peared healthy  and  well  formed,  they  gave  orders  for  its  education, 
aid  naaigned  it  one  of  the  nine  thousand  shares  of  land.  If,  on  the 
coBlrary,  it  was  of  a  weak  constitution  or  a  distorted  shape,  it  was 
can  into  a  gulph  called  iiwodiTat,  which  was  near  mount  Taygetus, 
and  in  which  it  perished  ;  for  they  concluded  that  its  life  could  be 
ao  advantage  either  to  itself  or  to  the  public,  since  nature  had  not 
given  it  at  first  any  strength  or  goodness  of  constitution.' 

If  tbe  aged  persons  of  the  tribe  approved  of  the  child,  it  was  brought 
back  to  the  house  of  its  father  and  hiid  on  a  buckler ;  and  near  this 
nilifary  cradle  was  placed  a  spear,  that  this  weapon  might  be  one  of 
the  first  objects  that  became  familiar  to  its  eyes.^  Its  delicate  limbs 
were  not  confined  with  bands  that  prevented  their  motions.  No  care 
was  taken  to  stop  its  tears  when  it  was  necessary  that  they  should  flow, 
bat  they  were  never  excited  by  menaces  and  blows.  The  child  was 
ticewstomed  by  degrees  to  solitude,  darkness,  and  the  greatest  indif- 
faence  in  the  choice  of  eatables.'    He  was  alike  a  stranger  to  im- 

f  Thucydidei  lib.  i.  Plntarch.  in  Agid. 

*  Stnbo  lib.  Tiii.    Plat,  in  Lycnrg.  *  Xenopbon.  Hist  Gnec.  lib.  iii. 
'  Ifoomt.  Fuimtben.  *  Plutarch,  in  Lycorg. 

'  ArisCoL  de  Repnb.  Ub.  iL  cap.  0.  ^  Non.  Dionys.  lib.  zlL  ScboL  Thncyd. 

*  Herodot.  Ub.  tiL  cap.  aS4.  lib.  ii.  cap.  80. 

*  Aiiilot.  de  Rcpub.  lib.  ii.  cap.  0.        '  PluUrch.  in  Lycnrg. 
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pressions  of  fear,  useless  restraints,  and  unjust  reproaches.  Conii* 
ntlally  occupied  in  innocent  sports,  he  enjoyed  all  the  sweets  of  life  ; 
Und  his  happiness  hastened  the  expansion  of  the  powers  of  his  body 
and  the  faculties  of  his  mind. 

At  the  age  of  seven  years  domestic  education  commonly  ended  ;* 
for  the  laws  of  Sparta  watched  with  extreme  care  over  the  education 
of  children  ;^  and  they  ordained  that  it  should  be  public,  and  comuioa 
to  the  rich  and  to  the  poor/  If  the  fathers  consented  that  their 
children  should  be  educated  according  to  the  laws,  the  boys  at  the 
age  of  seven  years  were  enrolled  in  the  classes  called  &y€kai'/  and 
they  had  for  their  guardians  not  only  their  parents,  but  also  the  laws, 
the  magistrates,  and  all  the  citizens,  who  were  authorized  to  interro- 
gate, to  advise,  and  to  chastise  them,  without  fear  of  being  accused  of 
severity,  since  they  would  themselves  be  punished,  if,  when  they  were 
witnesses  of  their  faults,  they  had  the  weakness  to  spare  them  /  but 
if  the  fathers  refused  their  consent  to  the  public  education  of  their 
children,  they  were  themselves  deprived  of  the  rights  of  citizens/  At 
the  age  of  eighteen  the  youths  left  the  companies  of  boys,  and  were 
admitted  into  the  number  of  the  ephebi.  When  they  had  been  two 
years  in  this  class,  they  received  tlie  appellation  of  eipevesJ  Those 
of  the  youths  who  were  near  the  age  of  twenty  were  denominated 
/leXXe/peves/  Lastly,  at  the  age  of  thirty  they  were  ranked  among 
the  men,  were  allowed  to  undertake  public  offices,  and  received  the 
names  of  sphaerei,'  and  i^rifiot,  as  being  e^ut  Trjs  ijfirjs,  beyond  the  age 
pf  puberty.* 

They  who  were  the  offspring  of  parents  that  were  both  Spartani, 
and  who  submitted  to  the  regulations  prescribed  by  the  laws,  and 
parsed  through  the  different  gradations  already  mentioned  till  the  age 
of  thirty  years,  were  reckoned  legitimate  citizens;  but  if  their  parents 
were  not  both  Spartans,  they  were  accounted  bastards  and  spurious.' 

The  Spartans  having  been  ab&ent  from  the  city  ten  years,  during 
die  war  with  Messenia,  and  having  bound  themselves  by  an  oath  not 
^o  return  till  they  had  subdued  that  country,  such  young  men  as  bad 
left  Sparta  under  age,  and  had  not  taken  the  oath,  were  sent  home, 
that  they  might  associate  promiscuously  with  the  unmarried  women, 
and  preserve  the  city  from  decay.  The  offspring  of  these  young  wo- 
men were  styled  wapdeyelnt,  sons  of  virgins.  When  the  Lacedaemo- 
nians returned  after  the  reduction  of  Messenia,  they  neglected  these 
young  men,  whom  they  did  not  treat  with  the  same  respect  as  the 
rest  of  the  inhabitants,  and  who,  having  joined  the  Helots  in  a  con- 
spiracy against  the  state,  were  permitted  to  sail  to  Italy,  under  their 
leader  Phalantus,  and  settle  at  Tarentum."* 

In  the  infancy  of  the  Spartan  commonwealth  many  persons  re- 
ceived the  freedom  of  the  city;  and  the  kings,  in  order  to  augment 
the  number  of  inhabitants,  permitted  all  strangers  to  become  citi- 


•  Plutarch,  in  Ljcurg. 

•  Aristot.  lib.  viii.  cap.  1. 

•  Idem  ibid.  lib.  iv.  cap.  9. 
^  Plutarch,  in  Lycurg. 

'  Idem  Instil.  Lacon. 

f  Idem  ibid. 

f  Idem  in  Lycuiip:. 


*  Idem  ibid. 

'  Pausan.  lib.  iii. 

*  Hesychius. 
'  Idem. 

*"  Strabo    lib.   vi.     Heracl.    de   Polit. 
Euseb.  in  Chron.  Can. 
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nrns  ;*  but  afterwards,  the  freedom  of  the  city  was  more  sparioglj 
bestowed  on  foreigners,  and  only  when  great  and  weighty  reasona 
seemed  to  require  it.  Of  this  we  have  an  instance  in  Tyrtseas,  tha 
poet,  who  being  employed  as  a  general  by  the  Lacedserooniaos  was 
presented  with  the  freedom  of  the  city/  Terpander,  Tbales,  Phere- 
cydes,  and  others,  were  also  honored  with  the  title  of  citizens. 

There  were  also  others  who  had  been  first  rewarded  with  tiicir  li- 
berty, and  afterwards  with  the  title  of  citiaens,  and  who*  had  be^n 
educated  from  their  childhood  in  the  discipline  of  the  Spartans.  Theaa 
were  called  /loBaxes,  from  their  having  been  instructed  with  the  Spar- 
tan children  in  the  institutions  of  Laconia/  In  the  number  of  these 
were  the  three  great  men,  Callicratidas,  Gylippus,  and  Lysander,  who, 
bora  in  the  class  of  freemen,^  were  educated  with  the  Spartan  cbil- 
dreOy  as  were  all  the  sons  of  the  freed  Helots ;''  but  it  was  not  till  they 
had  stgnaUzeil  themselves  by  great  services  that  they  were  admitted 
to  all  the  rights  of  citizens. 

The  freed  men  were  likewise  sometimes  created  citizens,  especially 
the  Helots,  of  whom  a  few  having  assisted  the  Spartans  in  tbc  Messe* 
aian  war  had  the  privileges  of  the  city  bestowed  on  them,  and  were 
denominated  ^revvairoc,  as  having  obtained  the  bed  of  their  deceased 
Blasters.'  The  rights  of  citizens  were  seldom  granted  except  on  the 
conditions  mentioned,  in  order  that  the  Spartans  might  preserve  the 
dignity  of  their  extraction ;  but  their  conduct  in  this  respect  luis  been 
jastlj  reprehended.' 

The  title  aud  privile;;es  of  a  citizen  were  an  indispensable  qualifi- 
atioD  for  the  offices  of  magistracy,  and  the  command  of  tlie  army.* 
It  was  possible,  however,  to  lose  a  part  of  these  privileges  by  a  flagi^- 
tiooa  action.  The  Lacedaemonian  government  was  commonly  very 
attentive  to  the  preservation  of  those  who  were  invested  with  theoif 
sod  particularly  careful  of  the  lives  of  such  as  were  Spartans  by  birth, 
lo  order  to  recover  some  of  them  who  were  blocked  up  in  an  island 
by  the  Athenian  fleet,  Lacedaemon  once  condescended  to  sue  to 
Athens  for  a  disgraceful  peace,  and  to  sacrifice  her  navy  to  her  rivaL* 
Bat  only  a  small  number  of  them  were  ever  exposed  to  the  dangers  of 
war.  In  the  latter  period  of  the  commonwealth,  tlie  kings  Agesilatis 
aad  Agestpolis  had  frequently  not  more  than  thirty  of  that  class  of 
citiseos  who  accompanied  them  in  their  expeditions." 

It  ia  certain,  that,  though  the  city  was  thinly  inhabited,  Lycurgus^ 
sceoftiing  to  the  advice  of  the  oracle,  divided  the  people  into  ^vXo2, 
tribes;'  but  it  is  diflicult  to  sscerfain  with  precision  what  were  the 
Btmes  and  number  of  the  tribes  ;  for  some  are  of  opinion  that  thry 
tmounted  to  six,  whilst  others  think  that  they  did  not  exceed  five. 

The  first,  according  to  those  who  conjecture  that  the  tribe  uf  the 

*  Scrabo ;  Aristot.  Polit.  lib.  ii.  '  Idem  ibid.    Theoponipus  lib.  xzxiL 

'  Strmbo  lib.  viii.    Paasan.  lib.  i%'.     Po-  '  Dionji.  Halicar.lib.  ii.  dc  Archaolog. 

lycnw  lib.  i.  Roman. 

f  AtheoaeoB  lib.  vi.  .IClian.  lib.  xii.  cap.  *  Plutarch.  Apophth.  Lacon. 

43.  ScboL  Aiutophan.    ilesycbius;  Sui-  *  Thucyd.  lib.  iv.  cwp.  15  et  10. 

<^  ^  XciiophoD.  Hist.  Gnec.  lib.  iii.  ibid. 

*  ii^tian.  Var.  Hist.  lib.  xii.  cap.  43.  lib'.  ▼. 

'  Atbeneos  lib.  tL  cap.  20.  '  Plutarch,  ia  Lycurf. 
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HeracliclEe  had  no  exUlence,  was  that  of  (he  Aiftyurai,  who  derived 
tbeir  name  from  XZ/ivi),  a  Uke  or  mursh ;  for  ihe  suburb  of  Sparta, 
which  ihey  inhabiied,  was  called  ihe  Dinrshcs,  because  that  place  had 
formerly  been  a  morasa  /  nud  as  travellers  most  frequently  entered 
Sparia  ou  [lie  oiirth,  the  suburb  of  ihe  cily  must  have  beeu  on  that  side. 

The  second  tribe  was  ihat  a(  llie  KvyoeovpeU,  who  derived  tbeir 
name  from  Kvtoaovpa,  the  tail  of  a  dog.'  This  was  a  deuumination 
ntually  given  lo  promonloriei  ur  mounlains  which  bad  that  form  ;  and 
»  a  branch  of  mount  Taj^getus  of  this  figure  extended  lo  Sparla,  and 
there  was  in  Laconia  a  piece  called  Kvyvaoopa,  it  is  jirobable  that  the 
hamlet  which  bore  Ibis  name  was  situated  uear  that  part  of  mount 
Taygetus. 

The  third  was  fi  ilirdvii  ^vXi),  the  tribe  of  the  I^itauits.'  This  was 
an  ancient  tribe,  of  which  the  Crotani  formed  a  pari,'  and  which 
dwelt  in  front  of  the  theatre/ 

The  fourth  tribe  were  the  MeaaoATai,  who,  like  most  of  ihe  other 
tribes,  received  their  name  from  that  pari  of  ilie  city  of  Sparta  which 
thejr  inhabited.  This  Iribe  was  situated  near  ihe  Plataniilas,  which 
was  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  town  of  Therapne ;  for  there  was  the 
tomb  of  the  poet  Alcman,  who  was  a  native  of  Messoa.'' 

The  ftfth  tribe  were  ihe  Alye'iiai,  who  derived  their  name  from 
Aiyeu*.  jEgeuB,'  whose  tomb  was  situated  on  ihe  road  lo  the  town  or 
hamlet  of  the  Ai/ivaroi/ where  it  is  probable  tliis  tribe  had  their  ha- 
bitations. 

These  tribes  were  again  subdivided  into  less  parts  called  iilial, 
-which  amouuled  to  thirty  in  number/  Every  Iribe  was  composed  of 
■ix  of  these  divisions,  which  had  their  peculiar  appellations/  and  it 
■eems  probable  that  those  who  were  called  ytpoaKrai,  and  who  arc  said 
.to  have  been  bij/xap-jfot  vapa  Aacwai,  governors  among  the  Laceds- 
moniuni,'  were  set  over  the  iijiai. 

Besides  this  distinction,  the  people  were  also  divided  into  ;idpai, 
which  amounted  to  six  in  number,  and  which  consisted  of  such  pel- 
tons  as  were  of  a  proper  age  for  military  service.*  From  the  itipai, 
therefore,  the  youths  and  old  men,  though  numbered  among  their 
.tribes,  were  excluded.  The  ^opoi  were  again  subdivided  into  parts  ; 
and  each  ilad  its  Xoyay,  irefrei,-07ruai,  and  evu/ioriat. 


CH.\P.  III. 

Frermtn  and  Slavei. 

n  proverb  in  Greece,  iv  Aaxtiatfion  rov  iXeiStpor 
fiAXiora  iXeuOtpoi'  eIvqi,  nai  rirv  iouMv  /laXioro  ioikov,  that  in  Spartk 
the  freeman  was  the  freest  of  all  men,  and  the  slave  the  greitesi  of 


Strtbo  lib.  viii.     P«u..n. 

'  lli.'.oJot.!lb.if.  op.  149. 

/  FauMoiaa  lib.  iii.  cap.  IS. 

Ucijchfu.. 

I  Pluiaidh.  in  Lycu^. 

Puiawi.  lib.  m.  op.  14. 

Hwodot.lib.ri.^p.67. 

'  Uoydiiiu. 

PMUintuUb.U<.G»p.  If. 
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slaves;'  and  the  Spartans  themsehet  boasted  that  thej  were  the  freest 
people  on  earth.*  This  liberty  was  equal  and  common  to  all  ;*  and 
all  of  Spartan  extraction  were  free,  and  coaid  not  be  reduced  to 
aUtvery;*  but  though  their  liberty  was  apparently  equal,  it  differed  10 
some  respects.  Hence  the  designations  of  6fAowi  and  intofteiorts.  They 
irere  called  ^/loioi,  who  participated  in  the  same  rights,  and  by  wboai 
all  honors  of  the  state  might  be  equslly  obtsined.  Such  were  those 
who  bad  observed  and  performed  the  injunctions  of  the  laws,  and  who 
trotild  undertake  public  offices  ;  for  they  who  were  included  in  that 
number  were  deservedly  reckoned  equal ;  but  they  who  had  not  bean 
Jnstmcted  in  the  Spartan  discipline,  or  hsd  not  sufficiently  obsenrtd 
it,  were  not  reckoned  tfUHOi^  equal,  but  were  called  vwofieiorti,  iofc- 
riors7  The  poorer  citizens,  the  /reed men,  and  their  sons,  were  also 
ranked  among  the  ^xofitioyts,  who  were  allowed  only  to  rote  at  the 
election  of  magistrates ;  but  the  6fMoun  were  qualified  both  to  rote  aad 
to  be  elected,  though  the  highest  honor  to  which  they  could  attain 
was  that  of  ephori.  Besides  these  two  dasaes,  which  were  composed 
of  the  plebeians  called  ciSpof,  the  nobility  of  Sparta  consisted  propenly 
of  a  body  of  knights  denominated  iwrayphxn,^ 

The  liberty  of  the  Spartsns  consisted  chiefly  in  great  resolution,  ia 
^be  contempt  of  death,  and  in  the  avoiding  of  any  base  action ;  and  ia 
these  thev  considered  it  their  greatest  honor  to  excel.''  A  Spartaa 
boy  who  had  been  taken  prisoner  and  sold,  could  not  submit  to  bis 
servile  condition ;  and  being  ordered  by  his  master  to  bring  an  urinal, 
he  refused,  and  denied  that  he  was  a  slave ;  and  when  urged  to  com- 
pij  with  the  commsnds  of  his  master,  he  climbed  to  the  roof  of  the 
hooae,  and  saying,  **  You  shall  know  what  sort  of  a  person  you  have 
purchased,'*  he  threw  himself  headlong  and  was  killed. 

la  Sparta  were  more  domestic  slaves  thsn  in  any  other  city  of 
Greece.'  They  were  employed  in  preserving  cleanliness  in  the  house, 
in  executing  the  orders  of  their  masters,  serving  them  at  table,'  and 
dressing  and  undressing  them."  A  great  number  carried  the  baggage 
of  the  army !'  and  as  the  Spartan  women  did  not  labor,  female  slaves 
were  employed  to  spin  wool." 

The  slaves  were  of  two  sorts :  those  called  JoDXoi,  who  had  been 
reduced  to  slavery  ;  and  such  as  were  denominated  oiUraig  who  had 
been  born  in  slavery.  The  origin  of  Lacedaemonian  servitude  may  be 
traced  to  the  reduction  of  \he  city  of  Helos,  whose  unfortunate  inhar- 
bitants  and  their  oflspring  were  ever  afterwsrds  called  EdXmret,  Hen 
lots.'  The  Helots,  however,  must  not  be  confounded,  as  they  have 
been  by  some  authors,'  with  the  slaves  properly  so  called,'  because 
they  lather  occupied  a  middle  rank  between  slaves  and  free  citiaens/ 

<  Plotarch.  in  Lycarg.  "*  Cric.  apod  Atheo.  lib.  jd.  cap.  %, 

•*  laocratet  Archidaaio.  *  Plato  de  Legibas  lib.  i. 

•  LhiM  lib.  xtxiT.  *  Xenoph.  Hist.  Gnec.  lib.  vi. 

*  ArriaD.  in  Indicis.  *  Idem  de  Rep.  Laced. 

'  Xeoopbon.  d^  Rep.  Lacedtem.   Idem  '  Hellan.  ap.  Harpocr.inElXirr..;  Pau- 

Hellenic,  lib.  iii.  Mn.  lib.  iii.  cap.  20. 

ff  Stoboena.  ^  Isocrat.  Archid. 

'  Platafcb.    de    Diacrim.    Adulat.    et  '  Plato  Alcibiad. 

jfju^  '  Pollux  tib.  iii.  cap.  8.  Mf .  8). 

'*  Thncyd.  lib.  viii.  cap.  40. 
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As  llie  freemen  of  Spans  were  forbidden  lo  follow  any  mean  or 
mechanicul  emplojnieul,  ilie  wlink  care  of  supplying  ilie  city  with 
necessaries  devolved  on  ilie  lUlols,  wlio  lilk-d  llie  ground,  and  exer- 
ciied  various  trades;  whilst  their  masters  spent  their  time  in  dancing, 
hunting,  attending  the  exercises,  and  the  A^ir^ai,  places  where  com- 
pany met  for  cotiversation.*  A  particular  kind  of  dres!,  a  cap  made 
of  skin,  severe  treaimeiit,  an<t  sentences  of  deatli  frequently  pro- 
nounced against  them  on  the  slightest  suspicions,  incessantly  remind- 
ed the  Helots  of  their  condilion/  Their  servile  situation,  however, 
was  recompensed  by  real  advaiilBgea:  Ihey  farmed  the  land  of  the 
Spartans,  and  that  they  might  be  mtached  lo  the  service  of  their 
masters  by  the  allurement  of  gain,  they  were  only  rvi]uired  to  pay  a 
lent  which  was  by  no  means  ei|UBl  to  the  produce,  and  which  it 
would  haie  been  considered  as  disgraceful  in  any  proprietor  of  land 
(o  attempt  to  increase.'' 

Some  of  them  employed  themselves  in  the  mechanical  arts  with  so 
^ucli  success,  that  the  keys,'  beds,  tables,  and  chairs,  Hhich  were 
made  at  I^cedxmon,  were  every  where  in  the  greatest  request/  The 
Helots  also  served  as  sailors  oti  board  the  fleets.^  They  were  like- 
wise attached  to  the  army ;  and  every  uxX/rqi,  or  heavy-armed  sol- 
dier, was  accompanied  by  one  or  more  of  them.*  At  the  battle  of 
Platsea,  where  ihe  Greeks  obtained  a  signal  victory  over  the  Persians, 
every  Spartan  had  seven  of  them  to  attend  him.' 

As  the  Helots  exceeded  the  freemen  in  number,  ihey  were  always  a 
terror  to  the  Lacedemonians,  who  were  frequently  employed  in 
lieeping  ihem  under  subjection.'  From  ihe  lime  that  they  were 
first  subjected,  these  vassals,  impatient  of  their  servitude,  often  en- 
deavoured to  break  their  yoke;  but  afler  the  Mesaeniacs  had  been 
conquered  by  the  Lacedemonians,  and  were  reduced  to  the  same  dis- 
graceful condition,'  revolts  became  more  frequent."  Excepting  ■ 
■mall  number  wlio  remained  fuithfiil,"  Ihe  rest,  placed  as  it  were  in 
ambuscade  in  the  roid^t  of  Ihe  slate,  look  adtaulage  of  the  misfor- 
tunes of  the  commonweallh  lo  seize  on  an  important  post,  or  to  revolt 
4o  the  enemy.''  In  order  to  retain  them  in  iheir  duly,  the  guvcrnmeot 
Homelimes  bestowed  on  them  rewards,  but  more  frequently  exercised 
on  them  the  most  cruel  severities.  It  is  even  said  that  on  a,  certain 
occasion  two  thousand  of  them,  who  had  given  proofs  of  too  much 
courage,  suddenly  disappeared,  and  that  it  was  never  exactly  kuown 
in  what  manner  ihey  perished.' 

Other  instances  of  barbarity  no  less  execrable  are  recorded.  Tlie 
Kpvmla,  itcret  h\i  01  ambmcadr,  the  invention  of  which  is  ascrilicd 

'  Plutucii,  LyCDTg.  '  Faussn.  lib.  it.  cip.  H.     jflian.  Vu. 

*  Mjroa.  ■p.  AtheQ.  lib.  liv.  llist.  Jib.  ri.  c«]).  1. 

'  Plutir.  Ljcu^.    Id.  Apoptith.  Id.        ■•  Ariitot.  de  Rep.  Ub.  il.  c>]>.  ID.  Xs- 

Insl.  Lacan.  nopb.  Hist.  Ctae,  lib.  L 

'  Aiisiophan.  in  Tbesmcipli.  >.  430.  ■  Hesjrthiiu  In  'A/fyun. 

I  Plut,  ia  Lvcurg.  •  Thucjd.  lib.  i.  c»p.  101 .    Arutot.  da 

(  Xenaph.  HiU.  Crsc.  lib.  vi.  Rep.  lib.  ii.  cap.  9.    Plot.  Ctm.     Pauutn. 

»  Thund.  lib.  iv.  rap.  8,  lib.  iv.  cap.  14. 

'  HFrodau  lib.  ii.  oip.  10  et  28.    PluU        f  Hiucvd.  Jib.  ir.  cap.  BD.    Diod.  Sc. 

Aristid.    Id.de  Milipi.  lib.  liL    Plat.  Ljcorg. 

•  Thacjd.  lib.  vr. 
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bj  some  to  the  epbori,  and  by  others  to  Lycurgus,  was  an  ordinance 
by  which  those  who  had  the  care  of  educating  the  Spartan  youth 
chose  the  stoutest  of  them,  and  arming  them  with  daggers  sent  them 
|>rivately  into  the  country  from  time  to  time  to  destroy  their  unhappy 
slaves.  This  was  performed  either  by  surpri!>ing  the  Helots  in  the 
night,  or  by  attacking  them  in  the  day  whil!»t  at  work,  without  any 
criine  being  alleged  against  them,  and  for  no  other  reason  than  that 
the  state  might  be  safe  from  their  attemp(^  by  reducing  their  number. 
This  was  certainly  an  outrage  against  humanity,  and  an  expedient 
eqiially  crael  and  unnecessary.^  To  lessen  in  some  respect  the  hor- 
ror and  disgrace  of  this  practice,  the  ephori,  on  entering  u)ion  their 
office,  dechired  war  against  the  Helots,  who  might  be  killed  under 
the  sanction  of  law/ 

It  is  aHowedy  indeed,  by  all  that  the  Spartans  treated  them  with 
great  severity.  In  order  that  their  children  might  be  early  convinced 
of  the  disgrace  and  contempt  attending  drunkenness,  they  compelled 
the  Helots  to  drink  till  they  were  intoxicated,  and  then  led  them  in 
that  condition  into  the  public  halls.  They  obliged  them  to  dance  ill 
an  mihecoroing  manner,  and  sing  ridiculous  songs,  and  expressly 
forbade  them  to  make  use  of  any  songs  that  were  of  a  manly  ot 
serious  nature.  When  the  Thebans,  therefore,  had  made  an  incursion 
bto  Lacoaia,  and  taken  many  Helots  prisoners,  they  could  not  per- 
saade  them  tossing  the  odesof  Terpander,  Alcman,  or  Spendon,  who 
were  poets  of  great  repute  at  Lacedaemon  ;  for  the  Helots  obseif  ed 
that  these  were  tlieir'matters*  songs,  which  they  durst  not  sing/ 

In  short,  the  Spartans  and  the  Helots,  full  of  mutual  distrust^  re- 
garded each  other  with  fear ;  and  the  former,  in  order  to  make  them* 
selves  obeyed,  had  recourse  to  severities  which  circumstances  might 
leeoi  to  render  necessary,  but  which  were  sometimes  greater  than 
any  necessity  could  require.  The  Helots,  indeed,  were  extremely 
difiicaii  to  govern  :  their  number,  their  courage,  and  especially  tlieir 
riches, rendered  them  daring  and  insolent;'  and  hence  many  intelli- 
gent authors  differ  in  opinion  with  respect  to  this  species  of  slavery, 
which  some  condemn,  and  others  approve." 

In  times  of  imminent  danger,  ho«iever,  the  Helots  were  encouraged 
to  exert  themselves  by  the  hope  of  liberty,*'  which  numerous  bodies 
of  them  sometimes  obtained  for  their  services."'  This  benefit  they 
conld  receive  only  from  the  state,  because  they  belonged  more  to  it 
than  to  the  citizens  whose  lands  they  cultivated  ;  and  hence  the  latter 
coold  neither  give  them  their  freedom,  nor  sell  them  into  foreign 
countries.'  Their  enfranchisement  was  performed  by  a  public  cere- 
aooy,  in  which  they  were  led  from  one  temple  to  another,  crowned 
with  flowers,  and  exposed  to  the  sight  of  the  people.^  They  who 
thus  obtained  their  liberty  were  permitted  to  dress  in  what  manner 

*  Pint.  Lycorg.     Plato de  Lrg.  lib.  i.  Gnrc.  lib.  \'u 
**  Plutarch.  Ljcurg.  *  Tbucyd.  lib.  v.  cap.  S4.     Diod.  Sic. 

*  Idem  ibid.  lib.  xii. 

'  Ariftot.  de  Rep.  lib.  ii.  cap.  5.  ^  '  Strabo  lib.  tiii.     Pausan.  lib.  iii.  cap. 

"  Plato  de  Leg.  lib.  vi.  20. 

*  Thocjd.  lib.  iv.  cap.  26.     Xen.  Hist.        9  Thucyd.  lib.  iv.  cap.  80.    Plut. 
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they  pleased ;'  and  by  new  serriees  they  tniglit  be  raised  to  the  rank 
of  cilucus  called  reobofiuieK.' 


The  Kings.  "     ' 

As  Sparta  was  a  re|)ublic,  the  Lacediemonians  at  6isl  gave  their 
kingi  a  difTerent  name  from  that  by  which  they  were  dcsigaated  in 
niosi  other  nations,  and  called  them  apy^ayirai.''  The  Spartan  kingi 
having  certain  peciiMar  offices  Himexed  to  (heir  dignity,  this  distinc- 
tion might  be  requisite,  end  Ibe  denomination  proper.  Since  the 
lirst  establishment  of  societies,  sovereigns  have  conitantly  endeavoured 
to  extend  ihcir  prerogative,  and  (heir  subjects  to  circumscribe  aoH 
narroiv  it.  The  consequences  of  such  a  struggle  were  probably 
more  felt  at  Sparia  Ihau  in  many  other  stales.  On  (he  one  side  were 
two  kings  whose  inleresls  were  frequently  distinct,  and  who  were 
generally  supported  by  a  great  number  of  partisans  ;  and  on  the  other, 
0  warlike  and  untractable  people,  who,  knowing  neither  1o  command 
nor  obey,  by  turns  precipitated  the  government  into  the  extremes  of 
tyranny  and  democracy.' 

The  dmp^ij,  which  was  established  at  Sparta,  was  occasioued  by 
the  following  circumstance.  Scarcely  had  tlie  Heraclidse  decided  on 
the  division  of  Peloponnesus,  when  Arislodemus,  to  whose  share 
Lacunia  was  appropriated,  died,  and  left  twin  sons  nenly  bora, 
Enryslhenes  and  Procles,  or,  ns  sotue  say,  Eurysthenesand  Palrocles. 
The  mother  from  impartial  fondnes'!  refused  to  declare  which  was 
the  elder  ;  and  it  was  therefore  determined  that  both  princes  should 
succeed  to  the  throne  of  their  father  with  equal  authority,  and  that  the 
poslerily  of  each  should  inherit  the  rights  of  Iheir  respective  ancnton.' 
Hence  arose  two  collaternl  dynasties  at  once  on  the  same  throne ;  one 
.branch  of  which  was  called  Agidap,  from  Agisthe  sou  of  Eurysthenes; 
and  the  other  rook  the  name  of  Eurylionidae,  from  Eurytion  llie 
granilson  of  Procles  or  Palrocles.'  This  double  royally  was  productive 
of  great  dissension,^  but  was  calculated  to  moderale  the  regal  power:' 
for  as  jealousy  was  excited  between  the  twokings,  it  became  necessary 
for  each  lo  court  (he  favor  of  the  people ;  and  the  concessions  which 
bolb  viere  thus  obliged  lo  grant  gradually  imparted  consequence  atxl 
power  lo  ihe  people,  and  rendered  the  regal  authority  scarcely  au  ob- 
ject either  of  terror  or  envy.*  They  enjoyed  the  kingdom,  however, 
during  their  lives,  unless  convicted  of  some  atrocious  crime.' 

It  was  required  thai  the  two  kings  should  be  of  llie  house  of  Her- 
cules, and  that  they  shnuhl  irot  marry  a  foreign  woman.*  Hence  il 
was  ordered  that  the  ephori  should  watch  over  ihe  queens,  that  tbtj 

■  Tiiucyil.  lib.  v.  cap.  34.  Z  Herodot.  lib.  i.  cap. OS. 

'  litem  ibid.  '  FUlo  ie  Uf.  lib.  iu. 

'  PluWreh.  *  Tbucjd.  lib.  i,  «p.   13.    rluduvt 

'  Idem  Ljcurg.  i-jcurg, 

'  Hrrodot.  lib.  v.  cRp,  Sa.  '  Poijbiiu  lib.  vi. 

'  Fauim.  Ucon.    Stnbo.  *  Plutatch  In  Agid, 
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fiii^bt  not  give  to  the  state  cliildren  which  were  not  the  offspring  of 
that  august  house.'  If  the  queens  were  convictedy  or  strongly  sus- 
pected, of  infidelity  to  their  husbands,  their  children  were  degraded 
to  the  class  of  private  citiaens.*" 

In  each  of  the  two  reigning  branches  the  crown  descended  to  tlio 
eldest  of  the  sons,  or,  if  there  were  no  sons,  to  the  brother  of  the 
king.*  If  the  eldest  died  before  his  father,  it  passed  to  the  neat  son ; 
but  if  he  left  a  son,  that  son  was  preferred  before  his  uncles.'  In  de- 
fault of  the  nearer  heirs  in  the  family,  distant  relations  were  called  to 
fhe  throne,  and  never  persons  of  another  house.' 

All  differences  concerning  the  succession  were  discussed  and  ter- 
minated 10  the  general  assembly.^  When  a  king  had  no  children  by  a 
first  wife,  he  was  ordered  to  divorce  her.**  Anaaandrides  had  married 
the  daogfater  of  his  sister,  whom  he  tenderly  loved ;  but  she  having 
no  children,  he  was  ordered  by  the  ephori  to  repudiate  her  and 
mmny  another  who  might  give  an  heir  to  the  throne ;  and  on  his  re* 
fasiog  to  divorce  his  wife,  the  senators  advi«ed  that,  without  dissolv- 
tbe  bands  which  were  too  dear  to  him,  lie  should  enter  into  new 
which  might  prove  favorable  to  their  wishes.  Accordingly 
AiMiindrides  married  a  second  wife,  by  whom  he  had  a  aon ;  but 
bis  affections  were  still  (iaed  on  the  first,  who  some  time  after  brought 
forth  the  celebrated  Leonidas.' 

The  soccession  to  the  throne  seems  to  have  been  limited  to  no  par- 
ticnlar  age.'  The  presumptive  heir  to  the  crown  was  not  brought  up 
with  the  other  children  of  the  state ;"  and  his  education  also  differed 
horn  theirs,'  though  it  was  not  the  less  carefully  attended  to.  It  was 
feared  lest  too  much  familiarity  should  prejudice  that  respect  which 
Iris  equals  in  age  would  one  day  owe  him.  He  was  impressed  with 
a  ]«st  idea  of  his  dignity,  and  with  one  still  more  just  of  his  duties. 
He  was  taught  that  the  laws  were  more  biuding  on  the  sovereign  than 
the  other  citizens;*  and  that  it  was  more  unlawful  for  a  king  to  com- 
mit an  evil  action  than  for  a  private  person.' 

It  was  deemed  requisite  that  the  kings  should  not  be  lame,  but 
■Ottod  in  all  their  limbs ;  for  it  was  thought  contrary  to  the  divine 
will  that  a  lame  man  should  sit  on  the  throne  of  Sparta ;  and,  on  that 
account,  the  following  oracle  was  adduced  against  the  pretenaioos  of 
Afetilaus  to  the  crown  : 

Aiif^v  yiip  povaoi  n  Koxtrxynvwcw  A«X«t<m, 

^IffifipOriir  Tff  M  KVfM  KuXiP9ofl4POV  WO\4fU>tO* 

'  Phit.  Aidbuid.  r  Herudot.  lib.  vi.  cap.  08. 

*  Herodot.  lib.  vi.  cap.  03.  Pausan.  '  Id.  lib.  v.  cap.  S!l.  Pausan.  lib.  iii. 
lib.  iii.  cap.  4  et  8.  cap.  3. 

■  Herodot.  lib.   ▼.  cxp.  42.    XcDopb.        '  Plutarch.  LycurKo. 
HiA.  Gnec.  lib.  iii.    Pint.  Lycargo.  •  Plntarch.  Agesilao. 

*  Platarch.  Agesilao.  *  Idem  ibid. 

'  Nepos  Aj^esilao  cap.  1.  »  Isocr.  de  Pace  ;  Plutarch.  Apopbtli. 

*  Xcnoph.  Hist.  Gnec  lib.  iii.     Id.  in    Lacon. 
Ages.    Pansan.  lib.  iii.  cap.  8.  '  laocmtet. 
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Bewarp,  proud  Sparta,  lest  a  maimed  empire 

Tby  l>oa8ted  strength  impair :  far  other  woes  % 

Than  them  btrhold'st  await  thee — borne  away 

By  the  strong  tide  of  war. 

However,  Lysander,  who  favored  the  pretensions  of  Agesilaus,.  inter- 
preted the  oracle  to  intend  that  the  admission  of  a  ]>ersou»  not  a 
genuine  descendant  of  Hercules,  was  to  be  guarded  against,  for  such 
a  one  woold  make  the  kingxioni  itself  lame.^  The  words  have  since 
been  explained  to  mean  that  Sparta  should  be  careful  to  prescFve 
both  her  kings,  and  not  change  the  duarchy  into  a  monarchy;  for 
the  two  kings  were, the  two  legs  of  the  Spartan  constitution,  which 
therefore  would  be  in  a  maimed  and  ruinous  state  when  one  of  tbem 
was  taken  away ;  and  it  is  certain  that  the  consequence  was  injuri- 
ous to  liberty,  and  productive  of  tyranny. 

The  authority  of  the  kings  was  limited ;  and  they  possessed  not 
the  TtiafifiaaiKela,  despotic  or  full  regal  power.'  The  epiiori  admi- 
nistered  to  them  every  month  an  oatli  by  which  they  promised  to  rule 
according  to  the  laws;  and  the  ephori  swore  that  they  would  pre- 
serve the  kingdom  to  them  if  they  so  conducted  themselves/  Tbe 
kings  had  certain  duties  assigned  them  in  time  of  war,  called  c/ivo- 
\ifiia,  and  others  in  time  of  peace,  denominated  tlpijpaia,*  Tbe  chief 
power  of  the  kings  at  home  consisted  in  their  being  the  arbiters  and 
governors  of  alt  things  pertaining  to  religion,  and  of  whatever  related 
to  the  worship  of  the  gods.^  Besides  certain  priesthoods,  which  they 
exercised  themselves,^  they  regulated  every  thing  which  concerned 
public  worship,  and  appeared  at  the  head  of  all  religious  ceremoniea/ 
To  enable  them  to  address  their  vows  to  heaven,  either  as  indtvidnalst 
or  in  behalf  of  the  republic,-^  the  state  assigned  them  on  the  first  and 
seventh  day  of  every  month  a  victim  to  be  sacrificed  in  the  tempie  of 
Apollo,  and  likewise  a  certain  quantity  of  wine  and  barley-meal.' 
Toey  had  also  the  power  to  create  certain  magistrates- and  priests,  who 
were  called  irpo^evoi  and  irvOioi*^  These  magistrates  or  augurs  always 
attended  the  kings,  and  never  left  them;  and  in  cases  of  necessity 
tbe  sovereign  sent  them  to  consult  the  Pytliia  at  Delphi,  and  care- 
fully preserved  the  oracles  which  tliey  brouglit  back.'  The  kings  abo 
answered  foreign  ambassadors,  and  dismissed  them.^  »« 

As  head  of  the  state,  the  king,  when  he  ascended  the  throne,  might 
annul  the  debts  which  a  citizen  had  contracted  either  with  bis  pre- 
decessor or  with  the  republic'  The  people  assigned  to  him,  for  him- 
self, certain  portions  of  land  or  inheritance  which  might  secure  him 
from  want,  but  not  afibrd  any  great  superfluity,"*  and  of  which  he 
might  dispose,  during  his  life,  to  his  relations.'* 

9  Plutarch.  Agesilao.  /  Xenoph.  Hist.  Graec.  lib.  iii. 

'  Aristot.  de  Kep.  lib.  iii.  cap.  4.  ^  Ilcrodot.  lib.  Ti.  cap.  57.    Xenoph. 

*  Xenoph.  de  Rep.  Laced.  de  Rep.  Lacedasm. 

*  Herodotu«.  *  Herodot.  ibid. 

*  Herodot.  Aristot.  de  Rep»  lib.  iii.  *  Herodot.  ibid.  Xenoph.  de  Rep. 
cap.  14.  Laced. 

**  Herodot.  lib.  vi.  cap.  56.  ^  Xenophon.  ibid. 

*  Id.  ibid.  cap.  57.   Aristot.  de   Rep.  *  Herodot.  lib.  vi.  cap.  59. 
lib.  iii.  cap.  14.  Dion^s.  Halicar.  Antiq.  "*  Xenoph.  de  Rep.  Laced. 
Koman.  lib.  ii.  **  Idem  in  Agesilao. 
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The  two  kings  presided  in  the  senate,  and  proposed  the  subjects 
for  deliberatioo/  Each  gate  his  suffrage,  or,  in  case  of  absence, 
sent  it  by  a  senator  who  was  related  to  him/  This  suffrage  was 
eqaivalent  to  two.^  AH  causes  brought  before  the  general  assembly 
were  decided  bj  the  majority  of  Totes/  When  the  two  kings  pro- 
posed in  concert  any  project  of  manifest  utility  to  the  repuMic,  do 
person  was  permitted  to  oppose  it/  On  account,  however,  of  the 
secret  jealonsv  which  existed  between  the  two  royal  families/  an 
tmantnity  of  this  kind  could  scarcely  be  expected.  All  cauaea  rela- 
tive to  the  maintenance  of  the  highways,  the  formalities  of  adoption, 
or  the  choice  of  a  kinsman  who  should  be  obliged  to  marry  an  orphan 
heiresa,  were  submitted  to  the  decision  of  the  kings.* 

The  kings  were  not  to  be  abaent  during  peace/  nor  both  at  once 
in  tme  of  war,''  except  two  armieo  were  in  the  6eld.  They  had  by 
right  the  command  of  the  army,  if  they  were  of  a  proper  age.'  On 
tf^  dty  that  either  of  the  sovereigns  departed  for  the  amy,  he  offered 
a  ancnfice  to  Jopiter ;  and  a  young  man  taking  a  6amtng  brand  from 
the  altar  carried  it  at  the  head  of  the  troops  to  the  frontiers  of  the 
stale,  where  a  new  sacrifice  was  offered.' 

TW  republie  provided  for  the  maintenance  of  the  general  and  Us 
konsehoM,  whieti,  besides  the  nsual  guard  and  the  two  irvOcoc,  augnri, 
eooBisted  of  the  two  polemarchs,  or  principal  ofBcers,  with  whom  he 
■iglit  advise  on  every  emergency,  and  three  subaltern  officers  who 
atlcaded  on  bis  person.'  To  the  king  it  appertained  to  direct  the 
opcratioas  of  the  campaign,  and  to  sign  truces  with  the  enemy.*  The 
two  c»hori,  who  accompanied  him  in  his  expeditions,  had  no  other 
fcnctioos  than  to  prevent  a  corruption  of  manners,  and  interfered  only 
in  sneb  affairs  as  he  thought  proper  to  communicate  to  them.^ 

Tbe  general  was  sometimes  suspected  of  having  conspired  against 
the  Kbsrty  of  his  country,  either  by  suffering  himself  to  be  corrupted 
by  Mfoes,  or  misled  by  evil  counsels.'  Such  crimes  were  punished, 
aeeordtog  to  the  circumstances,  by  very  heavy  fines,  by  banishment, 
or  even  by  the  loss  of  the  crown  and  of  life.  Among  the  princes  who 
were  thus  accused,  one  was  obliged  to  flee  and  take  refuge  in  a  tem- 
ple i*  and  another  obtained  his  pardon  on  condition  that  he  would 
aftmrards  conduct  himself  by  the  advice  of  ten  Spartans,  who  should 
fellow  him  to  the  army,  and  be  appointed  by  the  assemblV' 

During  peace,  the  kings  were  only  the  first  citizens  or  the  state; 
and  the  honors  paid  to  them  whilst  at  home  did  not  greatly  exceed 

'  HevodoC.  lib.  vi.  cap.  67.    Dionys.  de  Rep.  lib.  iii.  cap.  14. 
Halicar.  Antiq.  Ronaii.  lib.  ii.  ^  Xenoph.  ibid. 

f  Dicwyt.  Halic.  ibid.  '  Idem  ibid. 

«  TbvcydL  Iflb.  L  cap.  80.  Scbol.  ibid.        «  Tbacyd.  Ub.  ▼.  cap.  60. 

in  Hannon.  cap.  3.  *  XenophoD.  Hist.  Gnec.  lib.  ii.   Idem 


'  Dioays.  HaUc  ibid.  de  Rap.  Laccdmn. 

'  Phitarch.  la  Apd.  '  Herodot.  lib.  ti.  cap.  88.  Thucyd. 

'  Id.  Apopbth.  Lacon.  lib.  i.  cap.  138.    Pausan.  lib.  iii.  c*  7. 

*  HMOdoC  lib.  Ti.  cap.  57.  ^  Tbacjd.  lib.  ii.  cap.  81.    lib.  6.  cap. 

*  Plotarcb.  in  Agetilao.  16.   Pausan.  lib.  iiL  cap.  7. 

*  XMoph.  UiiU  Gmc.    Herodot.  lib.        «  Thucyd.  lib.  t.  cap.  6S.  Diod.  Sicul. 
I  cap.  76.  lib.  xii. 

'  Xenoph.  de  Rep.  Laced.  Arittot. 
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those  given  to  private  persons/  As  citizens  ibey  appeared  io  public 
without  a  retinue,  and  without  oalenlation  ;  as  first  citizens,  ihej  were 
honored  wilh  llie  first  place  (wpoetpia),  and  all  toae  in  their  presence 
except  the  ephori  silling  in  their  IrihuDul,  tbpat  -nirrts  vjrarlmavTai 
PaoiXti,  Tr\i)v  oiii;  ftfiopot  &ro  ruy  i^puciv  Sifi^wr.'  When  they  could 
not  be  present  at  tlie  public  repasts,  each  of  tbem  had  two  chffinices 
Ixolnxes)  of  meal,  and  one  cotjle  (cori/Xi])  of  wine  sent  him;*  but 
wlien  they  were  absent  without  necessity,  they  did  not  receive  tbia 
allowance.'  In  these  repasts  (ie/xvan),  as  well  as  in  those  which  they 
were  allowed  to  take  at  the  houses  of  private  persons,  they  had  a 
double  portioti  {inrXaaia),  which  they  shared  wiih  their  friends/ 

As  soon  as  one  of  the  kings  djeii,  women  ran  through  the  streets, 
and  inade  known  the  pnblic  misfortune  by  striking  on  vessels  of 
brass;'  and  when  this  look  place,  all  free  persons  disfigured  them- 
selves through  grief.  The  forum  was  covered  with  straw,  and  no- 
thing was  allowed  to  be  sold  there  during  three  days."  Men  on 
horseback  were  sent  to  carry  the  news  into  the  country,  and  to  give 
notice  to  those  freemen  or  slaves  who  were  to  attend  the  funeral,  and 
who  thronged  to  it  by  ihousands.  They  cut  and  mangled  their  faces, 
and  repeatedly  exclaimed,  amidst  their  long  lamentations,  that 
"  among  all  the  priuces  that  ever  lived  a  better  never  existed,''"  Yet 
these  wretches  regarded  as  a  tyrant  him  whose  dealb  ihey  were 
thus  obliged  la  lament.  The  Spartans  were  not  ignorant  of  ihis,  but 
being  compelled  by  a  law  of  Lycurgus°  to  refrain  on  this  occasion 
from  (ears  and  lamentalions,  they  were  desirous  that  the  feigned  grief 
of  their  staves  and  subjects  might,  iu  some  measure,  express  the  real 
sorrow  which  they  themselves  felt. 

When  ihe  king  died  on  a  military  expedition,  his  effigy  vras  espoied 
on  a  bed  of  stale,  and  during  ten  days  il  was  not  permitted  either  to 
convene  the  general  assembly,  or  to  o|.en  the  tribunals  of  justice.' 
When  the  body,  which  was  preserved  in  honey  or  wax,'  had  arrived 
at  the  capital,  it  was  buried  in  that  quarter  of  the  cily  where  were  the 
lombs  of  Ihe  kings,' 


CHAP.    V. 

The  Senate. 

Tks  Spartan  senate  was  peculiarly  called  yrpovala,  and  somelimca 
yrpwa,'  a  name  celebrated  on  tjiat  account  bv  the  Greek  writera.  It 
.consisted  of  the  two  kings  and  Iwenty-eight  yipovrn,  aged  men,  and 
was  the  supreme  council  of  the  republic,  >)  /liv  i^  yrpovala  evriipu* 
AaKtiaifiavlott  cvpiwraror  rQi  iroXire/ai.'  It  was  instituted  by  Ljtnirgni, 

/  Xenoph.  de  Rep.  Laced.  lib.  n.  dp.  1.    Pauiu.  lib,  iv,  d^  14, 

'  Xsnaph.  itnd.  °  Plutirch.  Intt.  Lacon, 

*  HenxlDt.  lib.  vi.  cap.  ST.  p  HerDdot.  lib.  n.  cap.  SB. 

'  Plutarch,  in  Lycoig.  «  Xenopli.    Hiil.  Gmc.  lib.  v.    Fh- 

*  Haradol.  ibid.    Xeaspb.  in  Agrulao.    (trch.  Agriilio. 

'  Hoodol.  ibiitcap,  S8.   Bcbol,  Theo-  •  Piann,  lib.  iii.  cap.  13,   Idem  ibid. 

eril,  ia  Idyl.  ii.  t.  10,  cap.  14. 

"  Ksracl.  PonL  in  Aniiq,  Gnec,  '  Heiycbiui. 

■  Herodot.   ibid.    <£iian.   Vac.   HUl.  '  Piuun.Iib.  iii.  c>p>  11. 
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who  obtained  for  tbat  purpose  the  sanctioo  of  the  oracle."  In  the 
senate  were  discossed,  io  the  first  iostance,  all  questions  relative  to 
dcdariog  war^  coocloding  peace,  entering  into  alliances,  and  other 
Irigfa  and  important  affiiirs  of  state. 

To  obtain  a  place  in  this  august  assembly  was  to  ascend  the  throne 
of  honor,  and  was  a  dignity  granted  only  to  the  citiien,  who  from  his 
earliest  youth  bad  been  distinguished  for  consummate  prudence  and 
eosioeot  rirtues.*  He  could  not  arrive  at  it  till  he  was  of  the  age  of 
sixty  years;*  add  be  retained  it  to  his  death.'  No  fear  was  enter- 
taineQ  of  any  decay  of  his  rational  faculties,  since,  from  the  regular 
kind  of  life  fed  at  Sparta,  both  the  mind  and  body  were  less  enfeebled 
by  age  than  in  other  countries. 

Ob  the  death  of  a  senator,  several  candidates  offered  themselves  to 
saeceed  him  ;  and  it  was  necessary  that  they  should  openly  declare 
tb«r  wish  to  obtain  this  honor/  The  election  took  place  in  the 
fiwaa/  io  which  the  people,  the  kings,  the  senators,  and  other  classes 
of  asagistrates  were  assembled.  Each  candidate  appeared  in  the 
Older  assigned  him  by  lot.*  He  walked  through  the  forum  with  his 
^es  fixed  on  the  ground,  and  in  profound  silence.  As  he  passed,  lie 
was  honored  with  shouts  of  approbation,  mora  or  less  numerous,  and 
noia  or  less  frequent.  These  shouts  were  heard  by  persons  concealed 
IB  a  neighbouring  house  from  which  they  could  see  nothing,  and 
wbosc  bosiness  it  was  to  observe  the  different  plaudits,  and  after- 
wards to  declare  that,  at  such  a  time,  the  wish  of  the  public  was 
auunfested  by  the  most  lively  and  continued  marks  of  approbation. 

AAer  this  contest,  which  was  called  vtapiipwy  rift  itperllt,  the  con- 
anest  of  virtoe/  as  the  office  itself  was  denominated  iOXov  ri|9  itptrils, 
tae  reward  of  virtue,'  and  in  which  virtue  yielded  only  to  virtue, 
eoBiBieBced  a  kind  of  triumphal  procession.  The  victor  was  con- 
docted  through  all  the  quarters  of  the  city,  having  his  head  bound 
with  a  garland,  and  followed  by  a  number  of  boys  and  maidens,  who 
celebrated  his  virtues  and  his  victory.  He  repaired  to  the  temples, 
where  be  offered  incense,  and  to  the  houses  of  his  relations,  where 
cakes  and  flowers  were  spread  on  a  table.  '*  Take,'*  said  tliey,  "  these 
presents,  with  which  the  state  honors  you,  by  our  hands."  In  the 
evening  all  the  women  who  were  related  to  him  assembled  at  the 
door  of  tlie  hall  in  which  he  took  his  repast.  He  caused  her  whom  he 
most  esteemed  to  approach,  and  presenting  to  her  one  of  the  two  por- 
tions wfait'h  had  been  served  up  to  him,  said,  "  On  you  I  bestow 
the  honorable  reward  1  have  just  received."  All  the  other  women 
ipphiaded  his  choice,  and,  with  the  most  flattering  marks  of  respect, 
condocted  home  her  whom  he  had  thus  distinguished.' 

From  that  moment  the  new  senator  was  obliged  to  dedicate  the 
rest  of  his  days  to  the  functions  of  his  office.    Of  these  some  regarded 

*  Plutaicfa.  Lycorgo.  *  ArUtoLde  Rap.  lib.iiL 

*  Demofltb.  in  Leptia.  Ulpian.  ibid.        '  Idem  ibid.  lib.  it.  cap.  9. 
£acbin.  in  Timarcb.  *  Plutarch.  Lycurgo. 

*  Phittoch.  Ljcorgo.  *  Plutarch. 

'  Poljb.  lib.  tL   Aristot.  de  Rap.  lib.        «  Arittot.  Polit.  lib.  ii. 
iL  cap.  9.  *  Plutarch.  Inst.  Lacoa. 
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the  Btale,  find  others  concerned  certain  particular  casev,  the  judgment 
of  which  was  reserved  to  the  eeiiate.  On  this  tribunal  depended  not 
onlj  the  lives  of  lliecitiiens,  but  also  their  fortune,'  that  is,  their  honor, 
for  the  true  Spartan  knew  no  other  ponsession.  Several  days  were 
employed  in  the  investigation  of  crimes  which  were  punished  with 
dealt),  because  an  error  on  those  occasions  could  not  be  repaired.  The 
accused  wii9  never  condemned  on  simple  presumption ;  but  though 
acquitted,  he  was  agnin  prosecuted  with  ligour  if  new  proofs  were 
aflerwards  obtained  against  himy 

The  senate  had  the  right  of  inflicting  a  kind  of  stigma  which  de- 
prived the  citizen  of  a  jrart  of  hU  privileges,  aud  hence  in  the  pre- 
sence of  the  eenntor,  the  respect  claimed  bjr  the  virtuous  man  was 
mingled  with  the  salutary  fear  inspired  by  the  judge.' 

The  authority  of  tile  senators  wng  such  that  they  were  called  Kvpioi 
Koi  iimroToi  Tiff  Ko\tTtia$,  the  lords  and  governors  of  the  common- 
wealth,* and  Kiptoi  iityaXur  tpitrtmr,  judges  in  matters  of  importance ;' 
and  some  say  that  to  their  power  and  control  all  affuirs  pcrlitining  to 
the  state  were  subject.*  They  were  &vtiSiivoi,  not  accountable  la  any 
one  for  their  aclioiLS  ;'  but  this  was  probably  before  the  institution  of 
the  ephori,  who  required  from  Ihem  reasons  for  iheir  proceedinga, 
and  who  were  u  restraint  on  Uic  senate  and  the  kiaga."  Certain,  how- 
ever, it  is,  that  the  senate  had  a  chief  share  in  the  administration  of  the 
commonwealth,  £i'(3fi.-aip(6'^>'n'i!ivTaxci|>f<^erairaKaraT4>'TaXirdaf;" 
and  ihey  contributed  to  preserve  the  state  from  despotism  on  the  one 
hand,  and  from  anarchy  on  the  other."  When  n  king  was  accused  of 
having  violated  the  laws,  or  betrayed  the  interests  of  the  stale,  the 
tribunal  which  acquitted  or  condemned  him  was  composed  of  the 
twenty-eight  senators,  the  five  ephori,  and  llie  king  of  the  other 
family.'  He  might,  however,  appeal  from  them  to  the  general  assem- 
bly of  the  people.' 

Some  authors  tind  fault  that,  in  the  institution  of  the  senate,  the 
senators  were  to  continue  for  life  ;  fur  as  the  mind  grows  old  with  the 
botfy,  it  was  thought  unreasonable  to  put  the  fortunes  of  the  citizens 
in  the  power  of  men  who  through  age  might  become  incapable  of 
judging.' 

The  senate  held  its  meetings  in  a  court  in  the  forum,  wlticlt  was 
called  liovXtvTi'ipior  r^  yrpawiat.' 


The  ephori,  or  iospeclurs,  were  so  denominated  because  Ihey  ex- 
tended (heir  care  over  every  pari  of  the   administration,  iiju'ipoi/t  Ita- 

•  Flnurch.  Init.  Ltcun.  -  Plato  dc  Lpglhm  lib.  ijl. 
/  lliucyd.  lib.  i.  cap.  133.     Plutwch.        "  Poljbius  Lb,  vi. 

Apopliib.  Licati.  •  Plilo  ibid. 

I  ^KhiD,  in  Tlmicch.  r  Pasinn.  tib.  lii.  cap.  S. 

»  DcmoBll..  in  Leplin.  »  PluUicb.  in  Agid. 

<  Ariseal.  Polit.  lib.  ii.  '  Aiiflot. 

*  laocrilci.  ■  Piuiuin'. 
'  Aiislol.  ibid. 
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Xovr  tia  TO  ifopfr  ra  rflt  wSKtrnt  irp£y/Mir« ;'  and  from  then  wcfCr 
derived  the  verbs  kfoptvtiVp  IwowreUiyt  aod  tlie  subttuitivea  1^ 
pof,  ^r^vniffy  MaKowofp  ^i^an|f»  and  otben.*  The  epbori  werv 
fire  io  number/  and,  to  prevent  their  abasing  their  authority, 
were  changed  every  year.*  They  entered  on  their  office  at  the  cooi* 
meocement  of  the  year,  which  was  fixed  at  the  new  moon  that  fol- 
lowed the  aatumnal  equinox/  The  first  of  them  gave  his  name  to 
that  year,  and  was  therefore  called  kw^r^fiot'/  and  thus,  in  order  to 
assign  the  date  of  any  event,  it  was  sufficient  to  say  that  it  happened 
under  such  an  ephorus  ;  in  the  tame  manner  as  at  Athens  the  archon 
wan  sometimes  designated  MtrvfMos,  because  the  year  took  its  name 
from  him. 

The  people  possessed  the  right  of  electing  these  magistrates  from 
tbecitiaens  of  every  rank,  l«  &i|iov ;  and  hence  it  often  happened  that 
they  chose  men  who  were  poor,  and  who  were  more  easily  corrupted  / 
&r  the  boldest  citisen,  whether  he  had  any  other  pretensions  or  not, 
was  osost  likely  to  be  elected  to  this  office,  which  was  intended  as  a 
check  cm  the  senate  and  the  kings  i  and  as  soon  as  the  persons  chosen 
weie  invested  with  their  dignity,  the  people  considered  them  as  their 
delienders,  and  therefore  never  fiiiled,  on  every  occasion,  to  enlarge 
their  powers. 

Some  are  of  opinion  that  the  ephof  i  were  established  by  Lycurgus;* 
bni  others  say,  that  one  hundred  and  thirty  years  after  the  time  ot 
that  legislator  these  magistrates  were  introduced  into  the  republic  in 
the  ie%E  of  Tbeopompus  /  and  it  is  not  probable  that  Lycurgus,. 
who  in  every  thing  endeavoured  to  support  the  aristocracy,  would 
appoint  a  kind  of  tribunes  of  the  people,  to  rule  both  the  king9  and 
the  senate.  At  first,  indeed,  the  epbori  were  only  the  asinisters  oi 
the  kings,  who,  during  their  absence  in  war,  delegated  to  them  their 
authority  in  executing  the  laws  and  deciding  causes ;  but  the  ephori 
gndnally  increased  their  authority,  which  at  length  became  aunost 
snpreaae.'  Successively  enriched  by  the  spoils  of  the  senate  and  of 
royahv,  this  office  united  in  itself  the  most  ancient  privileges ;  auch  aa 
the  aaministnition  of  iustiee,  the  maintenance  or  manners  and  th* 
laws,  the  inspection  of  the  other  nmgistrates,  and  the  execution  of  the 
decrees  of  the  general  assembly. 

The  tribunal  of  the  epbori  was  held  in  the  forum,  where  they  ha<^ 
their  ii^x^Tw,  or  Ifopcioy,  council-hall '/  and  in  this  hall  or  conrt 
were  their  Hfpa  ifopuca,  chairs  in  which  they  sat  when  deciding 
causes,'  aod  which  were  sometimes  called  6|p^f«9i,  thrones/  To  thia 
hall  or  court  these  magistrates  repaired  every  day  to  pronounce 
judgment  on  certain  accusations,  and  terminate  the  disputea  of  indi- 


I  Suidas  inlCfd^  •  Herodot  lib.  i.  cap.  66.    XenopUn. 

*  HesycfaiiM.  de  Rep.  Laced. 

*  Ariatot.d0  R^  lib.  u.  cap.  10.  Pau-  •  Arittot.  Polit.  Ub.  ▼.  cap.  11.   Vale- 
na.  lib.  u.  cap.  11.  rhu  Mazimut  lib.  W. 

*  Thacyd.  lib.  t.  cap.  S6.    Plutarcb.  *  Plutarch.  Cleomen.  et  Ljcorg. 
Ageailao.  '  Paosan.  lib.  iiL  cap.  1 1. 

'  Dodwd.  de  Cjd.  Dissert.  fiU.  aeg.  6.  '  Plutarch.  Agide  et  Cleomene. 

'  Paoaaa.  lib.  iii.  cap.  11.  /  iEliui.  Var.  Hist.  lib.  ii. 
'  Ariftot.  Polit.  Ub.  ii. 
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Tidaala.f  This  important  fimction  was  anciently  exercised  only  by 
the  kings/  hut  during  the  first  war  of  Messeuia,  when  they  were 
frequently  obliged  to  he  absent,  ibey  delegated  it  to  ihe  ephori.  who 
gradually  got  tlie  power  into  llieir  own  hands,  and  insensibly  erected 
their  office  into  an  independent  magistracy."  The  kings,  however, 
always  preserved  ihcir  riglil  to  be  present,  and  to  give  their  suf- 
frages.* 

As  Ihe  Laced leninnians  had  only  a  small  number  of  laws,  the 
judges  were  frequently  obliged  to  determine  according  to  ilieir  own 
understanding  ;  and  ^a  persons  of  no  great  knowledge  and  abililies 
were  advanced  to  this  dignity,  there  was  often  reason  to  doubt  the 
equity  of  tlieir  decisions.' 

The  ephori  took  an  extreme  care  of  the  cducaliou  of  youth,  and 
personally  examined  every  day  whether  the  children  of  the  stale 
were  not  brought  up  with  too  much  ilelicacy."*  They  chose  for 
Ihem  leaders  who  might  excite  their  emulation,"  and  appear  at  their 
head  in  a  inilitdry  and  religious  festival  which  was  celebrated  in 
honor  uf  Miueiva." 

Other  magistrates  watched  over  the  conduct  of  the  women  /  but 
the  authority  of  the  ephori  extended  to  all  the  citizens.  Whatever, 
in  the  remotest  degree,  might  be  prejudicial  to  public  order  or  re- 
ceived usages,  was  subject  to  their  censure.  They  frequently  prose- 
cuted persons  who  had  neglected  their  duties,'  or  who  had  tamely 
suffered  themselves  to  be  insulted  /  the  former  were  reproiiched  with 
having  forgotlen  the  respect  due  to  the  laws,  and  the  latler  with 
having  disregarded  that  which  they  owed  to  themselves. 

More  than  once  they  punished  the  abuse  which  foreigners,  wbom 
they  had  admitted  to  their  games,  made  of  their  talents.  An  orator 
once  offered  to  discourse  a  whole  day  on  any  subject  that  should  be 
assigned  him  ;  and  for  this  they  banished  him  from  the  city.'  Archi- 
lochns  underwent  the  same  punishment  for  having  admitted  into  hi* 
writings  a  maxim  that  encouraged  cowardice  ;  and  ihe  musician 
Timotheus,  having  delighted  the  Spartans  with  the  hurmouy  uf  hit 
airs,  one  of  the  ephori  came  to  him  with  a  knife  in  his  hand,  and 
thus  addressed  him  :  "  We  have  condemned  yon  to  have  four  atrings 
cut  from  your  lyre;  tell  me  from  which  side  you  would  choose  to 
bave  Ihem  taken."' 

This  tribujial  punished  wilh  extreme  rigor  faults  which  immedi- 
ately atlacked  Ihe  laws  and  manners.  Even  after  corruption  was 
becoming  general,  it  was  no  less  formidable,  though  less  respected ; 
Bud  those  individuals  who  hail  lost  their  ancient  principles,  neglected 
nothing  which  might  conceal   them   from   the  eye  uf   these   censors. 


'    Plularcli,  Agide  ;     Idem  Apopbth. 

*  Paosaii.  lib.  iii.  cap.  I. 

*  PlDbrct>.  Clfomi'iie. 

*  HciwtDt.  lib.  vL  cap.  6S. 

'  Aiialoi,  de  Kep.  lib.  i1.  oip.  9. 
•■  AgaUwicta.ap.Attwaa.lib.iil. 


■  Xenophon.  de  Rrp.  Laced. 

•  PoljUui  lib.  iT, 

r  lleiycliiui  iu  'AjifiAmrm. 

t  Schul.  Hmcjdicl.  lib.  i.  cap.  Bt. 

'  PlatBicb.  lutt.  LacOD. 

•  Idem  ibid. 
'  Idem  ibid. 
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wbo  were  the  more  severe  to  others  as  thej  were  sometimes  more 
iodulgent  to  themselves." 

To  compel  the  greater  part  of  the  magistrates  to  give  an  account 
of  their  administraiiou/  to  suspend  from  their  functions  those  among 
them  who  had  transgressed  the  laws,  to  throw  them  into  prison,  to 
accuse  them  before  a  superior  tribunal,  and  to  prosecute  them  to 
capital  conviction,  were  the  exclusive  privileges  of  the  ephori.* 
Thej  exercised  them  in  part  against  the  kings,  whom  thev  kept  in 
dependence  on  themselves  by  an  extraordinary  and  whimsical  custom. 
Everj  nine  years  they  made  choice  of  a  night  in  which  the  weather 
was  calm  and  serene,  and  when  there  was  no  moon,  and  seating 
themselves  in  an  open  plain,  observed  the  motions  of  the  stars.  If 
any  6ery  exhalation  happened  to  shoot  through  the  air,  it  was  consi- 
dered as  a  star  that  had  changed  its  place,  and  an  indication  that 
the  kings  had  offended  the  gods.  Immediately  a  public  prosecution 
was  commenced  against  them  ;  they  were  deposed,  and  could  not  be 
restored  to  their  authority  till  the  oracle  at  Delphi  or  Olympia  had 
absolved  them  from  their  supposed  crimes.' 

Certain  prophecies,  also,  in  dreams,  belonged  to  the  ephori,  who 
for  that  purpose  were  accustomed  to  sleep  sometimes  in  the  temple 
of  Pasiphae  at  Thalamiae,  and  to  whom  the  goddess  revealed  the 
object  of  their  enquiries  in  a  dream.^  The  ephori  presided  over  the 
gaaea  and  festivals,  and  would  suffer  no  change  to  be  made  in  them 
daring  any  public  calamity.' 

The  power  of  these  magistrates  was  such  that  it  was  considered  as 
l^orirpaypor,  equal  to  tyranny ;'  and  they  could  put  any  one  to  death 
witboat  assigning  a  cause,  ilttm  rots  ifopoit  iLKpir^t  iLwotrtirai  ro^ffiv- 
rovf  l»0«vf  av  PoyXridAair.*  We  may  judge  of  the  power  which  tbej 
exercised,  by  comparing  the  decrees  that  originated  in  the  general 
assembly  with  the  sentences  which  they  pronounced  in  their  own 
tribonal.  In  the  former  the  judgment  was  preceded  by  this  form  of 
expreasion :  "  It  has  seemed  good  to  the  ephori  and  the  assembly  ;**' 
and  in  the  latter  by  this :  **  It  has  seemed  good  to  the  kings  and  tQ 
the  ephori.'*'  The  sovereign,  when  strongly  suspected  of  a  crime 
againat  the  state,  might  indeed  refuse  to  appear  before  the  ephori  ai 
the  first  two  summonses,  but  he  was  obliged  to  obey  the  third.' 
They  could  also  secure  his  person/  and  bring  him  to  trial.  When  his 
offence  was  less  serious,  they  might  themselves  inflict  the  punishment. 
They  condemned  king  Agesilaus  to  pay  a  fine,  because  he  had  sent  ^ 
present  to  every  senator  at  his  entrance  into  office ;'  and  they  caused 
Agis  to  be  put  to  death,  because  he  attempted  to  restore  the  com- 
nioowealth  to  the  equality  which  the  laws  of  Lycurgus  originally  en- 
joined.* 

*  Aristot.  de  Rep.  lib.  ii.  cap.  9.  *  Isocrat.  Panathen. 

*  Idem  ibid.  '  Xeoophon.  HisL  Gnec.  lib.  iii. 

*  Xraopbon.  de  Rep.  lAced.  *  Bocth.  de  Mat.  lib.  i.  cap.  1. 
'  Phitafcb.  in  Agid.  '  Plutarch.  Agenlao. 

9  Cic.  de  Divio,  lib.  i.  /  Thucyd.  lib.  i.  cap.  IBl.    Nepot  io 

'  Plntarch.  Agetilao.  Pauaan.  cap.  S. 

'  Amtot,  de   Rep.     Plato  de  Legibua  '  Platarch.  de  FVat.  Amor. 

Hb.  ir.  A  Plutarch.  Agide. 
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The  executive  power  vna  entirely  in  Kie  hands  of  ihe  epbori.  Tliey 
convened  the  general  assEnitily,'  and  collected  its  Ruffmges.'  To 
them  the  ambassadim  of  nations  at  war,  or  in  Hlliance  nilh  the  aUte, 
'cddresseil  lliemselven.'  They  were  charged  with  the  care  of  levying 
troops,  and  sending  ihcm  to  the  place  of  their  destiDation."  Thej 
expedited  to  tlie  general  of  the  army  such  orders  as  he  was  lo  felloif  ;' 
and  (Iiey  appointed  two  of  their  number  to  accompany  him,  aod 
watch  over  his  conduct.'  Somclimea  they  interrupted  the  general's 
progress  in  the  midst  of  his  conquests,  arid  recalled  him,  according 
as  their  personal  interest  or  that  of  the  slate  teemed  to  require/ 

So  many  prerogatives  naturally  obtained  itirm  a  respect  which 
thej  jnsiitied  by  the  honors  they  decreed  to  illustrious  actions,'  by 
their  altachment  to  ancient  maxims,'  and  by  the  firmness  with  which 
they  defeated  the  plots  tlint  threatened  the  public  tranquillity.' 

They  combated  against  ihe  authority  of  the  senators  and  the  kings, 
and  never  ceased  to  be  their  enemies  till  they  had  become  their  pra- 
tectors  ;'  and  tliey  opposed  the  sovereigns  in  the  same  manner  as  the 
Roman  tribunes  opposed  the  consuls."  The  spirit  of  union,  how- 
ever, which  the  laws  of  Lycurgua  introduced  into  Sparta,  prevailed 
over  all  private  considerations,  and  induced  Ihe  ancient  magistnitei 
lo  sacrifice  their  privileges  to  the  claims  of  the  epbori."  As  the 
epbori  were  elected  from  the  citizens  of  every  rank,  they  engaged  in 
tile  uanie  of  the  people,  by  a  solemn  oath  which  was  ariminislered 
every  month,  lo  defend  the  royal  aulhorily  so  long  as  it  should  not 
violate  Ihe  laws."  The  ephori  retained  their  authority  till  the  reign 
of  king  Cleomenes,  who  caused  ihem  to  be  put  to  ilealli  for  ex- 
ceeding Ihe  limits  of  their  ofiice,  and  subverting  Ihe  ancieut  consti- 
■ulion.' 


fc/"- 
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BeiStaioi  derived  their  name  from  ^r.lhoi,  which  is  inteqiret«d  by 
h  IfSofai,  glorious.'  They  were  appointed  by  Lycurgus,  and  pre- 
sided over  the  games  called  WXaranora,  from  their  being  performed 
in  a  plain  surrounded  with  plane  trees,  and  on  that  account  denomi- 
nated nXaraKirrriit.  Tliey  were  also  Ihe  moderators  in  other  conteiti 
of  Ihe  ephebi,  whom  it  was  their  chief  office  lo  govern."  They  were 
five  Id  number,  and  had  their  touncil-hall  in  the  fonim." 


'  Xenoph.  Hill.  Gncc.  lib.  ii. 

*  Thncyd.  lib.  i.  ci|i.  ST. 
'  XrnopboTi.  ibid. 

■•   Id.  iliid.  Kb.  iii.     Plab  Apophlh. 

■  Xenophon,  ilrid.  lib.  iii. 

•  Uen  ibid.  lib.  ii. 

f  Tliucjd.  lib.  i.  cap.  131.    XenDphoo. 
in  Apiil.    PlntiTcb.  Apophib.  Li«m. 
(  Plulucb.  Agetilao. 


''  Xenophon.  Uiil.  Crfc.  lib.  i 

'  Xenophon.  ibid. 

'  Pl«to  de  Legibu!  lib.  iii. 

■  Cic.  do  Leg.  lib.  iiL 

•  Xenophon.  de  Kep.  Lued. 

"  XenophOD.  ibid. 

,   piui,--    ™ 
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N0§mfikmnt  ««ffc  so  called  from  their  being  fpmrdiaof  of  the  liws.* 
To  tbea  il  belonged  to  reward  tfaoie  who  obeyed^  and  to  pimith 
tkoeo  who  disobeyed,  the  laws  of  tbeir  coootry,  wliicii  they  took  care 
aboald  neitheff  be  abolisbedy  changed,  nor  evaded  by  any  one.  It 
was  also  their  office  to  see  that  the  power  d  the  laws  remained,  and 
that  they  were  not  obhtemted  from  the  memory ;  to  notice  the 
actions  of  the  citizens,  and,  calling  the  attention  of  the  magistrates  to 
the  regulations  which  the  laws  prescribed,  urge  them  to  the  ob- 
scnraiice  of  the  laws  and  the  execution  of  their  duty/  Their  place 
of  meeting  was  also  ia  the  forum.' 

*Apfi69wroi  derived  their  name  from  the  verb  ^/lorreiy  or  hpitnitir^ 
to  fit  or  purify ;  and  their  office  consisted  in  improving  the  manners 
of  the  people,  and  rendering  tliem  agreeable  to  the  laws.  It  waa 
their  chief  doty  to  observe  the  lives  and  msnners  of  the  Spartan 
women,'  as  at  Athens  the  yvraiir<(«09/io<  watched  those  of  the  Athe- 
nian women.  They  slso  presided  at  the  games  and  exercise  of  the 
women,  and  saw  that  they  were  performed  with  propriety  and  de- 


'Efnrikmpoi  were  inspectors,  who  observed  that  nothing  unbecom- 
ing or  unjust  took  place  in  the  forum  ;  and  their  office  was  the  saoM 
as  that  of  the  ^yopaySfwi  of  the  Atlienians  /  but  their  number,  imd 
the  manner  in  which  they  were  created,  are  uoknown. 

TliS&oi  were  so  denominated  either  from  the  Pythian  Apollo,  or 
from  the  verb  wrOarcotec,  to  ask  or  enquire ;  for  each  shows  the 
nature  of  thb  magistracy  or  priesthood.  They  were  persons  sent  to 
consult  the  oracles  of  tlie  gods,  when  it  was  desirable  to  know  the 
divine  will  concerning  any  pubhc  matter.'  They  ate  in  public,  and 
at  the  same  table  as  the  kings  ;^  and  hence  they  were  sometimes 
called  evaaivoi,  their  comrades.'  They  were  four  ia  number,  and 
were  created  by  the  two  kings,  each  of  whom  elected  two.*  On 
matters  of  importance  they  consulted  not  only  the  oracle  at  Delphi, 
but  also  Jupiter  Ammon,  and  tbe  temple  at  Dodona.' 

llp6iievoi  were  so  called  from  extending  their  care  to  foreigners  and 
strangen,  who  were  denominated  {^^oc,  guests,  though  enemies  were 
designated  by  tbe  Lacedsemonians  by  the  term  Ikyoi,'^  They  were 
created  by  the  kings,  who  elected  them  from  such  citizens  ss  they 
thought  proper."  Their  office  was  to  receive  all  strangers  who  went 
in  a  public  manner  to  Sparta,  and  to  whom  they  were  to  extend  their 
eara  during  tlieir  abode  in  that  city  ;  and  it  was  probably  also  their 
daty  to  see  that  the  morals-  and  discipline  of  the  republic  sustained 
no  injury  from  the  introduction  of  foreigners. 

llp6biKos  was  the  name  given  to  the  guardian  or  protector  of  the 
Spartan  king.'  His  office  consisted  chiefly  in  taking  charge  of  the 
affaira  of  the  in£int  sovereign,  and  in  watching  over  his  education. 


^  Cic  d«  Leg.  lib.  ii. 
'  Harpocndon;  SuidM* 

*  PaiuMB.  Lsconidi. 
'  Hesjcfaioa. 

^  Hetjchnxs. 

f  Herodot.  lib.  vi. 

*  Idem  ibid. 

Amti^,  ^  Gr* 


*  Xenopb.     Cic.  de  Ditio.  lib.  i. 

*  Herodot.     Xenophon. 
'  Cic.  de  Dirin.  lib.  L 
"  Hesychiut;  Snidat. 

**  Herodot.  lib.  ti. 
'  PluUrcb.  Lycurgo. 
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To  him  it  belonged  to  admiaisler  in  the  king's  name  the  regal  aulho- 
nly:  and  be  could  wage  war,  and  undertake  othct  matter*  wbicb 
apperlaioed  to  an  adult  sovereign.  Tlie  -rpiiiiiKot  elected  to  this  office 
irere  the  next  of  kin  to  the  youthful  noveretgiis,  on  whose  deaths 
lhe<f  succeeded  to  the  crown  ;  and  it  is  reuiarkuble,  llial,  though  the 
irpibimt  was  vested  with  all  ihe  regal  auiborily,  no  one  who  dis- 
charged this  office  ever  endangered  the  safely  of  his  pu)iil,  or  at- 
teinpled  to  procure  the  throne  for  himself. 

Maiiotvfjnt  were  persons  who  tilled  Ihe  public  office  of  superin- 
tending and  govertiiug  the  boys/  They  weie  cliosen  from  the  most 
worthy  peraons,  is  ruv  irnXwv  irai  ayaOiiv  iirbpuy,  whose  chiiracters 
and  morals  were  well  knowu.'  Such  was  the  principal  raiieydtiot, 
to  whom  all  the  rest  were  subject.  These  last  were  choien  from 
ihe  boys  more  advanced  in  uge,  and  were  e(]ual  in  number  to  the 
&y(Xai,  classes  ;  for  over  each  class  presided  a  young  chief  who  was 
((isliiiguished  by  his  sense  and  courage/  and  who  was  called  ^tnia- 
yvp.'  At  the  age  of  seven  years  the  boys  were  brought  to  the  nat- 
Soi'it/iui ;  and  being  distributed  by  him  into  classes,  they  received 
their  meat  together,  and  were  exercised  in  playing  with  each  other.' 
This  inititution  was  rigid,  and  joined  with  severe  correction.  The 
waiiovAiiot  had  the  right  of  convoking  the  boys,  and  of  punishing 
any  whom  he  observed  living  more  negligently  than  they  ought ;  ana 
he  joined  to  one  of  the  epbehi  some  who  carried  whips,  with  which 
the  boys  might  be  chastised  when  necessity  required," 

'Apfiomai  derived  their  name  from  the  same  origin  as  the  appavw- 
Mi,  though  Ihe  nature  of  their  offices  was  widely  different.  Of  the 
ip/ioarai  there  were  two  kinds  :  one  of  whom  superintended  the  cily, 
and  the  other  the  country.  The  former  is  said  to  have  been  nearly 
the  same  as  the  Hoiuan  dictator,  aud  was  created  on  some  emer- 
gency, when  justice  was  not  sufficiently  protected  by  the  laws,  when 
those  who  filled  the  magistracies  were  unable  to  put  the  laws  in 
force,  or  wheo  time  or  necessity  required  that  new  instiluliuni  should 
be  formed  in  Ihe  room  of  those  which  already  existed."  After  Ihe 
bailie  of  Leucira,  from  which  many  Spartans  escaped,  Agesilaus  was 
appointed  dictator  or  iegialatnr,  with  an  authority  over  the  lawi  to 
decree  as  he  thought  proper  in  regard  to  those  who  had  fled,  and 
who  were  called  rpiaavrtt,  the  tremblers.  "  Let  Ihe  laws,"  said 
Agesilaus,  "  sleep  this  day,  and  resume  their  full  vigor  to-morrow."' 
The  latter  kind  of  {tpixoarai  were  appointed  to  govern  ihe  pro- 
vinces, or  rule  over  Ibe  conquered  cilies,'  and  were  sometimes  called 
ipfioaT>jp€s,>  and  aui^poniTTai.  Such  was  the  conduct  of  the  I^cedx- 
nonians,  that  people  not  only  endured,  but  even  desired  their  ga- 
vernmeut.  They  did  not  ask  of  them  ships,  money,  or  troops,  but 
only  a  Spartan  general.  When  they  had  received  him,  tbey  tr«aled 
bim  with  the  greatest  honor  and  respect :    so  Gylippus  was  revered 
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bj  the  Sfcilbnt,  Bratidas  by  the  Chalcidiaofl,  Lnaoder,  CaUicrati* 
4a%  and  Agetilaut,  by  all  the  people  of  Asia.  Thete,  and  •ucb  at 
tliete,  wherever  they  eame,  were  deoominated*  hpfto^al  and  yw^g 
#^c#ral,  that  is,  moderators  and  reformers^  both  of  the  magistratei  and 
Che  people  ;  and  Sparta  itself  vrat  considered  a  school  of  discipline, 
where  the  beauty  of  life  and  political  order  were  taught  in  the 
greatest  perfection.'  The  former  kind  of  ^fiowrai  held  their  oAce 
N>r  an  uncertain  time ;  but  the  latter  were  elected  annually/  and 
were  entrusted  with  an  army,  especially  if  tliere  was  an  enemy  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  provinces  or  cities  which  they  governed/  He 
who  was  sent  by  the  Spartans  to  govern  the  island  of  Cytbera,  was 
peculiarly  denominated  KvdtjpoblKris,* 

JJaXifiof^xoi  were  such  as  had  commanded  the  army  under  the 
kngs,  whose  ministers  and  deputies  they  were  in  all  things.  Their 
principal  office  at  home  consisted  in  their  presiding  over  the  city 
customs  and  the  common  meal,  and  in  sending  to  such  as  were 
absent  from  a  legitimate  cause  a  due  share  of  the  public  repast.  An 
aHowed  cause  of  absence  was  after  hunting  or  a  sacrifice ;  but  on 
hin  who  was  unnecessarily  absent  a  fine  was  imposed.^  The  Polem- 
nreha  had  also  many  other  matters  committed  to  their  care,  as  the 
pabUc  arms,  warlike  exercises,  Ac. 

'Iwwaypiratf  who  are  also  called  rnreif,  seem  to  derive  their  name 
from  eoileciing  horses,  yet  these  persons  among  the  Lacedaemonians 
bad  no  horses  ;'  and  hence  they  are  said  to  have  been  set  over  the 
heavy-armed  soldiers/  They  were  three  in  number,  and  were  elected 
by  tne  ephori  from  those  who  had  attained  the  age  of  manhoods 
ucb  of  the  linraypirai,  stating  his  reasons  for  the  preference  of  one 
person  to  another,  selected  one  hundred  men  who  were  esteemed  the 
best  he  could  find  in  the  city,^  and  over  whom  he  was  placed  ;  and 
the  three  hundred  men  thus  selected  were  called  XoyAhes.*  It  was  a 
■mtter  of  great  emulation  to  be  one  of  these  three  hundred  men,  as 
this  was  considered  the  first  honor  in  the  city  ;^  and  hence  Psedare- 
tos,  who  fiiiled  in  obtaining  his  election  into  this  body,  declared  he 
tejoiced  that  three  hundred  men  better  than  himself  could  be  found 
in  Sparta.' 


CHAP.  VIII. 

T%e  Public  Aisemkius,  and  other  Meetings. 

Notwithstanding  the  loss  of  their  ancient  privileges,  tlie  cities 
of  Laconta  formed  a  confederation,  the  object  of  which  was  to  nnite 
their  forces  in  war,  and  maintain  their  rights  in  time  of  peace.  When 
the  interests  of  the  whole  state  were  to  be  discussed,  they  sent  their 

*  Pkitarch.  Ljcorgo.  /  HMychiui. 

*  Xeoophon.  f  Xcnophon.  dr  Rap.  Laoed. 

*  Xenophon.  *  Xcnophon.  ibid. 

*  Hesychiu*.  *  Herodolua. 

'  Ptotarcli.  Lycurgo.  *  PluUrch.  Apophtb.  I^Mon. 

'  Scnbo.  '  PluUrch.  Ly cargo. 
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deputies  lo  the  general  aMpmbly,  which  vias  alwnys  held  nt  Sparta, 
Hnil  which  settletl  llie  contributions  Ihnt  eiich  cily  should  puy,  Rnd 
tko  number  of  troops  it  shonid  fiiruisli."  Hence  the  Sparlaoi  had 
interests  which  were  peculiar  to  lliemselves ;  and  they  had  others 
which  were  common  to  them  with  the  deputies  of  the  different  cilies 
(^'Luconia.  Hence  also  there  were  two  kinds  of  cKcX^rviai,  assem- 
blies, of  which  one  wus  empllBticiilly  called  ii;i;K^aia,  the   ulher  /tinpit 

The  ^renter  nssemhly,  or  that  which  wa»  simply  denominated 
ecrXi)7/n,  was  composed  of  the  kings,  the  senators,  the  different 
oIhsscs  of  magistrates,  the  deputies  of  the  cities  of  Laconia,*  and  tre- 
quenlly  those  of  the  aufifiay^oi,  allies  of  the  Spartans/  anrl  of  the 
nations  that  came  to  implore  the  assistance  of  LaeedKmon.*  This 
assembly  was  convolted  whenever  any  question  relative  to  niMking 
pence  ur  declaring  wur,  contracting  alliances,  or  other  matters  of 
general  concern,  was  in  agitation;  and  in  it  were  discussed  their 
claims  and  mutual  complaints,  the  infraction  of  the  treaties  cum- 
milled  by  the  other  states,  the  modes  of  reconciliation,  the  projects 
ol'  the  future  campaign,  and  the  contributions  to  he  Airnisbed. 

The  other,  called  fiixpii  JxcVifiria,  the  less  assembly,  was  composed 
only  nf  Spartans,  who,  in  cnntiinction  with  the  kings,  the  senate,  and 
tlie  different  classes  of  the  magistrates,  met  to  discnss  matters  per- 
taining only  to  themselves.  This  assembly  was  convened  when  the 
succession  to  the  throne  was  to  be  regulated,  when  mugisirates  were 
Id  be  chosen  or  deposed,  when  sentence  was  to  be  pronounced  OD 
pnblio  crimes,  or  decisions  made  on  the  great  objects  of  religion  ur 
legislation.' 

At  first,  the  kings  and  senators  convoked  these  assemblies  :  bnt 
afterwards  the  ephori  oblainctl  that  power,  and  presided  at  every 
assembly.'  The  place  of  meeting  was  appointed  by  the  oracle,  anil 
was  held  in  the  open  air  helween  the  river  Cnasion,  afterwarrfi 
Oilnus,  and  the  bridge  Babyce.  Here  were  neither  halls  nor  any 
kind  of  buildings,  which  were  considered  as  hijurious  to  deliberation, 
as  they  distracted  the  attention  and  tilled  the  mind  with  other  sub- 
jects,' Af^erwar<ls,  however,  when  lite  ancient  laws  of  Sparta  hact 
partly  fallen  into  disuse,  other  places  were  assigned  for  holdirig  the 
assemblies,  and  an  edifice  called  amiti,  the  shade,  was  erected  for 
that  pitTjmse.''  The  Spartans  were  wont  to  go  armed  to  the  assem- 
blies, or  at  least  carried  staves  in  their  hands;  but  Lycurgus  being 
aasaulicd  at  a  meeting  by  a  young  man,  who,  it  is  said,  struck  out 
one  of  his  eyes,  ihey  never  afterwards  carried  staves  lo  au  assembU.' 

The  ordinary  meeting  of  the  /mcpk  inKXti^ia,  less  assembly,  was 
betd  every  month,  at  the  full  of  the  moon  :'  the  enlraordinary  meet- 
iug  was  convened  whenever  circumstances  required  it.  Its  drlibcr«- 
tiuns  were  preceded  by  a  decree  of  the  senate,'  unless  an  equal  divi- 

■  Xenophon.  Hint.  Gnet.  tib.  vi.  '  >lrrn(folUP  ;  Thucydides  ;   XcDoplicm. 

"  Xcnopbon. ibid.  '  PluUrtb.  Lycurgo, 

•  XenopliDn.  ibid.  "  PaiigflniM  Ucanidi. 

r  Idani  ibid.  lib.  i.  •  Plutarch.  Ljcoigo. 

t  Idem  itrid.  lib.  tL.  "  Thucyd.  lib.  i.  up.  AT.    Scliol.  ibid. 

'  Umb  itrid.  lib.  iii.  '  Plqluch.  Lycurgo;   Id.  AridF. 
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aion  of  Toices  prevented  that  body  from  cooMag  to  aaj  concluMoiiy  n 
which  case  tJte  ephori  laid  the  question  before  the  astembAy.^ 

The  people  had  the  power  of  discusaiog  in  the  atsemb&iei  thoat 
matters  which  the  magistrates  appointed,  and  of  ratifying  or  reject- 
ing what  was  thus  proposed.'  Every  person  present  had  a  right  to 
give  hb  opinion,  provided  he  had  passed  his  thirtieth  year;  for  bcN 
foffc  that  age  no  one  was  permitted  to  speak  in  public*  It  was  also 
requisite  that  his  manners  should  be  irreproachable ;  and  an  orator; 
wkose  character  was  impeachable,  but  whose  advice  was  eiceUent, 
oapliiwtcd  the  people  with  his  eloquence.  Upon  this  a  aenatar 
afpne.  and  after  loudly  expressing  his  indignation  agatnat  the  caay 
coaipltance  of  the  assembly,  observed  that  the  Lacedsmooians  oaghl 
not  to  suffer  themselves  to  be  guided  by  the  counsel  of  an  iafamous 
orator.^ 

The  kings  and  senators  frequently  spoke,  and  their  authority  was 
ol great  weight ;  but  that  of  the  ephori  was  of  still  greater.  When 
the  question  had  been  sufficiently  debated,  one  of  the  ephori  asl^edl 
the  opinion  of  the  assembly.  Immediately  a  thousand  voices  ex» 
claimed  either  for  the  affirmative  or  the  negative ;  for  they  did  not 
decide  by  computing  the  votes  on  either  side,  but  by  tlie  acclama- 
tjona  of  the  people :  xp/roiwi  /^,  cai  ov  ^iniff*  If,  however,  lifter 
repeated  trials  it  was  impossible  to  distinguish  which  had  the  ma- 
jofitjy  the  same  magistrate  ascertained  it  by  numbering  the  two  par* 
tHBs»  which  he  caused  to  divide,  one  on  the  one  side,  and  the  other  aa 
the  other.' 

Besides  these  assemblies,  the  Lacedaemonians  had  other  solenM 
BMetings ;  but  we  shall  notice  only  those  which  were  convened  for 
the  poUic  repasts.  Of  them  the  principal  were  the  ^Wairio,  coan- 
BMHi  BMols,  which  werc  called  by  the  Cretans,  from  whom  they  wera 
derived,  iu^hpua/  or  irbpta/  but  which  were  denominated  by  the 
Laecdsraionians  ^/na,  associations  of  friends  ;  ft^rm  being  used 
instead  of  fOUna ;  or  the  word  might  signify  parsimony,  from  the 
verb  ftihrn^  to  spare,  because  these  meals  accustomed  them  to  fm- 
galitj.  It  is  not,  however,  impossible  that  the  first  letter  might  be 
added^  and  ftbirta  be  used  instead  of  l^na,  which  signifies  only 
eating.'  In  these  assemblies,  kings,  magistrates,  and  private  citisena, 
■et  together  in  certain  halls,  in  which  a  number  of  tables  were 
tptead,  most  frequently  with  fifteen  covers  each.'  The  admitting  of 
my  aao  to  a  particular  table  was  under  the  following  regulation. 
Each  member  of  that  small  society  took  a  little  ball  of  soft  bread  ia 
Us  hand.  This  he  was  to  drop,  without  saying  a  word,  into  a  vessel 
caUed  Mioif  which  the  waiter  carried  upon  his  head.  If  he 
ipproved  of  the  candidate,  he  dropped  it  without  altering  the  figure 
of  the  bread;  but  if  not,  he  first  pressed  it  flat  in  his  hand,  for  a 
flatted  ball  was  considered  as  a  negative  ;   and  if  only  one  such  was 

»  PloUrch.  Agide.  ^  Thucyd.  ibid.  cap.  87. 

*  Plutarch.  Lvcargo.  ♦  Strabo  lib.  x. 
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Citind,  the  pCTmn  was  not  ailmittef),  ns  it  was  llionght  proper  that 
ihe  whole  com|)H]iy  shoiilil  be  satislird  with  each  ulher.  He  who 
was  Ihus  disapproved  was  s&id  KexabbtiirOai,  lo  he  irjected  from  ilie 
iiahiec,  vessel." 

The  guests  at  one  table  never  interfered  witk  ihose  al  another, 
and  formed  a  society  of  friends,  in  wliitli,  as  Imi  been  niready  ob- 
served, no  person  could  be  received  but  hy  the  coosenl  of  all  those 
who  composed  it.*  They  reclined  on  hard  couches  of  oak,  leaning 
with  their  elbows  oti  a  stone  or  htock  of  wood.'  Black  brotb  was 
served  itp  to  tlicm,  and  afterwards  boiled  pork,  from  wliich  the  broth 
bad  beeti  made,  and  which  was  ditlribuled  (o  each  guest  in  eqnal 
porltons,  and  sometimes  so  small  that  lliey  icarccly  weighed  a  quar- 
ter of  a  mina,  or  three  ounces  and  a  half  each."  Tbey  bad  wine, 
cakes,  and  barley-bread  in  plenty  ;  and  al  otlier  limes  liili  and  dif- 
ferent kinds  of  game  were  added  by  way  of  supplement  to  their 
ordinary  portion.*  They  who  ntt*ered  sacrifices,  or  wetit  out  to  hunt, 
might,  on  their  return,  eat  at  home;  but  it  was  necessary  to  send 
their  companions  at  the  same  table  a  part  of  the  game  or  the  victim." 
Near  each  cover  a  small  piece  of  bread  was  laid  to  wipe  their 
fingers.'' 

During  the  repast  the  coiivvrsation  frequenlly  turned  on  morals, 
or  examples  of  virtue.  A  grc^l  action  was  related  as  news  worthy  to 
«ngage  the  attention  of  Spartans.  The  old  men  commonly  »poke, 
and  with  precision,  and  were  heard  with  respect.  The  guests  were 
ct^oined  that  their  decorum  should  he  accompanied  with  gaiety;' 
and,  with  (hat  view,  a  statue  of  the  god  of  laughter  was  placed  in  the 
liaili''  The  pleasantries,  howeter,  that  excited  mirth,  were  to  con- 
tain nothing  otTetisive;  and  the  too  severe  aally,  if  by  chance  it 
escaped  any  one  present,  was  never  to  be  repeated  in  any  other 
place.  The  oldest  of  ihr  company,  shoiting  the  door  to  those  who 
entered,  reminded  them  that  nothing  they  might  hear  was  lo  go  out 
there.' 

The  different  classes  of  youth  were  present  al  these  repusts  with- 
out partaking  of  them,  the  youngest  to  curry  off  adroitly  from  the 
lable  some  portion  which  they  shared  with  their  comrades,  and  Oie 
others  to  receive  lessons  of  wisdom  and  pleasantry.' 

Whether  these  public  repasis  were  instituted  in  a  city  in  imitalioa 
of  Ihoie  tiskcu  in  a  camp,  or  whether  they  derived  their  origin  froiB 
another  cause,"  it  is  certain  that  in  a  small  state  they  were  of  great 
effect  in  maintatoing  the  laws."  During  peace  they  produced  union, 
temperance,  and  equality  ;  and  during  war  they  offered  to  ilie  cilt- 
Ecn  a  new  motive  to  flee  to  the  succour  of  anotlier  wtlh  whom  lie  had 


'  FluliTcl].  LycurgD. 
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pmrticipated  io  tacrificM  aod  libatioot.*  Tbej  were  tppointed  by 
Minos  io  Crete ;  ftod  L^fcurgus  adopted  tbe  custom  with  tome  r«* 
merkable  dilTerence.  lu  Crete  tbe  expense  was  defrayed  from  Iho 
revenoes  of  tbe  republic  ;  but  at  Sparta,  from  those  of  iodividaab, 
who  were  obliged  to  furnish,  etery  month,  a  certain  quantity  of 
barley-meal,  wine,  cheese,  Ags,  and  even  money/  By  this  cootribtt* 
tioo  the  poorest  class  were  in  danger  of  being  e&cludrd  from  tht 
common  meal  ;^  and  some  have  also  blamed  both  Minos  and  Lycuf* 
gns  that  tbey  did  not  extend  this  regulation  to  the  women,' 

Besides  the  fiX/rca  there  were  other  solemn  Icastf,  of  which  one 
was  called  sovif,  the  other  oIcAov.  To  the  former  were  admitted 
ft^reignera  and  hoys,  as  well  as  citisens.  The  meeting  was  bcM  m 
the  city,  and  in  the  places  where  the  boys  were  brought  up, 
where  they  strewed  couches  which  were  coveied  with  tapestry. 


CHAP.  IX. 


The  Laws  of  Sparta, 


f 


The  yofjioOeff(a,  or  enacting  of  laws,  in  Sparta  is  generally  ascribed 
to  Lycurgus  ;*  and  previously  to  the  time  of  this  legislator^  the  willa 
of  the  kings  constituted,  in  a  great  measure,  the  only  laws  that  were 
observed.  Hence  the  state  was  often  shaken  by  intestine  factiotis 
or  daring  enterprises.  Lycurgus  was  brother  to  one  of  tbe  Spaiiin 
kings,  named  Polydectes,  who  died  without  issue,  and  at  whosa 
death  the  kingdom  was  threatened  with  speedy  deatroction.  Wbeb 
it  was  known  that  the  widow  of  Polydectes  was  pregnant,  Ly^cuivus 
declared  that  if  she  gave  an  heir  to  the  throne,  he  would  be  the  nVsl 
to  acknowledge  his  right,  and,  as  a  proof  of  his  sincerity,  only  adm»- 
oistered  the  government  of  tbe  kingdom  in  quality  of  guardian  to  the 
young  prince.  The  queen,  however,  caused  it  to  be  signified  to 
him  Uiat  if  he  would  consent  to  marry  her,  she  would  not  beshate 
to  destroy  her  child.  To  prevent  tbe  execution  of  this  horrid  pro- 
ject, Lycurgus  amused  her  with  vain  liopes.^  She  brought  forth  a 
son  ;  and  Lycurgus,  taking  him  in  his  arms  and  showing  him  to  the 
amgistrates  of  Sparta,  said,  "  See  the  king  who  is  born  to  you.** 

This  disinterested  action,  and  the  wisdom  with  which  he  had  ad- 
■imstercd  the  affiiirs  of  the  state,  procured  Lycurgus  the  respect  atid 
bve  of  the  greater  part  of  the  citizens ;  but  these  virtues  were  a 
mbject  of  alarm  to  some  leading  men  ;  and  the  queen,  to  revenge 
the  supposed  injury  she  had  suflFered,  aided  those  who  felt  alarmed, 
ind  excited  against  him  his  relations  and  friends.  Finding  tlie  mur- 
murs to  increase,  Lycurgus  determined  to  leave  his  country,  and 
went  to  Crete,  where  the  laws  of  the  sage  Minos  long  engaged  his 
attention,  and  where  he  formed  an  intimate  connection  with  the  poet 


Dionyi.   Halicsm.  Antiq.   Uoman.  *  ArUtot.  de  Hep.  lib.  ii.  cap.  tt  ct  10. 

,  iL  '  J'Uto  de  Leg.  lib.  vi.  et  viii. 

'  Plut.  Lycurgo ;  Pori>byr.  de  Ab>tiQ.  "  llcrudot.    TUto.    Arittot.  ^ 
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Thales,  who  by  his  advice  went  and  resided  at  Sparta.  DjrcvrfpM 
next  ytsited  the  coasts  of  Asia,  where  he  saw  only  laws  and  nuinds 
without  vigor. 

Whilst  he  continued  to  travel  through  distant  lands,  every  where 
studying  the  genius  and  the  work  of  legislators,  and  gatherfng  the 
seeds  of  happiness  which  were  scattered  through  different  countries, 
Lacedaimon,  wearied  of  her  divisions,  sent  to  him,  more  than  once, 
deputies  who  pressed  him  to  return  to  the  succour  of  the  state.  He 
alone  was  able  to  guide  the  reins  of  government,  which  had  been,  by 
turns,  in  the  hands  of  the  kings,  and  in  those  of  the  muhitude." 

Yielding  at  length  to  the  united  and  ardent  solicitations  of  all  the 
citisens  of  Sparta,  he  returned  to  his  own  country.  He  soon,  how<- 
ever,  perceived  that  the  reformation  necessary  was  not  to  repair  the 
edifice  of  the  laws,  but  to  pull  it  down  and  erect  another  entirely 
new.  He  foresaw  all  the  obstacles  to  this  design  ;  but  the  respect 
paid  to  his  birth  and  virtpes,  his  genius,  and  his  knowledge,  were  fa- 
vorable to  the  promotion  of  his  object ;  and  he  possessed  that  ma- 
jestic courage  which  impels  the  minds  of  men,  and  that  conciliatory 
spirit  which  attracts  them/  In  favor  of  his  cause  he  obtained  the 
approbation  of  heaven,  which,  after  the  example  of  other  legislators, 
be  had  been  careful  to  secure.  On  consulting  the  oracle  at  Delphi 
be  received  for  answer,  "The  gods  accept  thy  worship,  and  under 
then:  auspices  thou  shalt  frame  the  most  excellent  of  political  cooati- 
tutions.**' 

Before  he  began  his  operations,  he  submitted  his  plan  to  the  cza* 
mination  of  his  friends  and  the  most  distinguished  citiseos;  and 
from  these  he  chose  thirty,  who  were  to  attend  him  completely  armed 
in  the  general  assembly.  After  many  obstacles  the  new  constitution 
was  at  length  completed,  and  was  approved  by  all  orders  of  the  state. 
Its  several  parts  were  so  well  combined,  that  it  was  thought  nothing 
was  wanting  /  but,  notwithstanding  its  excellence,  it  was  not  assured 
of  duration.  Lycurgus,  therefore,  induced  the  kings,  senators,  and  all 
the  citizens,  to  take  an  oath  that  no  alteration  should  be  made  by 
them  in  the  laws  till  his  return  from  Delphi,  whither  he  intended  to 
go  for  the  purpose  of  consulting  the  oracle.^  This  solemn  engage- 
ment was  irrevocable ;  for  it  was  his  resolution  never  to  return  to  hit 
country.  Lycurgus  immediately  repaired  to  Delphi,  and  inquired 
whether  the  new  laws  were  sufficient  to  ensure  the  happiness  of  the 
Spartans.  The  Pythia  answered,  that  Sparta  would  be  the  most 
flourishing  of  cities  so  long  as  those  laws  were  observed.  Lycorgua 
sent  the  answer  of  the  oracle  to  Sparta,  condemned  himself  to  volun- 
tary banishment,^  and  died  far  from  the  country  of  whose  happinesi 
he  had  been  the  cause. 

To  the  laws,  however,  which  Lycurgus  enacted,  others  were  after- 
wards added  by  the  kings  Polydorus  and  Theopompus,'  by  Agis  and 
Cleomenes,^  and  by  the  ephori  and  other  magistrates  ;   but  the  main 

'  Plutarch.  Ljcurgo.  t  Idem  ibid. 

'  Idem  ibid.  *  Idem  ibid. 

'  Idem  ibid.  *  Idem  ibid. 

/  Idem  ibid.  *  Idem  Agide  et  Cleomenc. 
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hdclf  ef  the'  lnws  w«s  the  work  of  Lycorgus,  who  broQghf  thra 
dHelly  from  Crete,  wtiere  be  bad  witnessed  the  good  eflects  which 
they  produced  ;'  and  hence  Crete  and  Sparta  are  said  to  have  made 
mwt  of  iLhtXfoit  vofioit,  kindred  laws."  What  sefms  most  remarkable 
iSy  that  the  Spartan  laws  were  neither  written  nor  engraven  on  tabled, 
but  were  committed  to  memory  that  they  might  make  a  stronger  im- 
preMioa ;  and  hence  they  were  called  caOeoro/ra,"  raOe^nyc^a/  and 
hn-ntbevpiaraf  They  were,  however,  styled  by  Lycurgus  fiirpat,  d%- 
nut  Momctions :  because  he  wished  it  to  be  believed  that  they  were 
given  to  him  by  Apollo,  and  that  they  had  been  sanctioned  by  the 
god,  and  were  to  be  esteemed  as  oracles.'  It  has  been  observed 
tint  a  more  rash  and  dangerous  measure  could  not  have  been 
adopted  by  the  magistrates  of  Lacedsemon  than  that  of  governing 
wilfaont  written  kiws.  By  this  they  rendered  themselves  almost 
despotic ;  decided  all  contests  in  an  arbitrary  manner ;  punished 
citizens  without  observing  the  requisite  formalities ;  and  resembled 
oficers  coodactiag  a  company  of  soldiers,  more  than  civil  magis- 
trates. When  the  Spartans,  however,  were  asked  why  they  did  not 
write  their  laws,  they  replied  that  tltey  knew  the  value  of  time/ 

The  laws  of  Lycurgus  were  calculated  to  excite  the  enthusiasm  of 
valor,  patriotism,  and  the  sense  of  liberty/  Their  authority,  as  bas^ 
Wen  already  observed,  was  sanctioned  by  the  oracle  of  Apollo  at 
Delphi '/  and  they  could  not  be  rescinded.*  Lycurgus  and  Solon 
were  both  great  men  ;  but  the  former  possessed  the  stronger,  the 
biter  the  milder  genius ;  and  the  eflTects  of  their  dispositions  ap- 
peared in  the  commonwealths  which  they  founded. 


«•  CHAP.  X. 

Laws  reiating  to  Religion. 

*  It  was  ordered  that  all  the  statues  of  the  gods  and  goddesses,  as 
anell  of  Venus  as  of  others,  whom  the  Spartans  worshipped,  should 
ke  reoresented  armed.'  The  intention  of  this  law  was  to  induce  the 
people  to  consider  a  military  life  as  the  most  noble  and  honorable, 
nd  not  to  attribute,  as  many  nations  did,  sloth  and  luxury  to  the 
gods.*  Or,  as  the  Spartans  placed  the  greatest  honor  in  war,  they 
eoald  not  adorn  them  in  a  more  becoming  manner  than  by  repre- 
leotiag  them  armed/ 

Sacrifices  were  to  consist  of  things  of  small  value.     The  reason 
given  for  this  law  by  Lycurgus  was,  that  want  might  not  hinder  any 

'  Herodotus  ;   Plato  de  Legibui  lib.  iii.        «  PUto  d(?  lifgibut  lit),  i.  et  it.  Ariitot. 

*  Aristot.  de  Rep.  lib.   ii.  cap.   10.        '  Plutarch.  Lycurgo. 
Stnbo  lib.  x.  *  Idem  LyMndru. 

*  Uocrates.  '  Idem  Instit.  Ijicod. 

*  Demosthenes.  *  Idem  Apophth.  Lacon. 

'  Plataicb.  '    Lartantius  de  Divin.  InstiU   lib.  i. 

*  Platarch.  Lycurgo.  cap.  *iO.  , 
'  Platarch.  Apophth.  Lacon. 
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one  from  worshipping  the  gods.)'  Or  it  might  be  iotcnded  to  show 
that  the  heart,  and  not  the  ufTeriag,  is  cliielly  auceplable.' 

The  Spartans  were  forbidden  lu  mukc  long  or  rash  prayers  lo  the 
gods,  and  were  enjoined  to  a«k  no  more  than  that  tbey  might  hve 
boneally,  and  discharge  their  duly.  The  prayer  uf  tbe  LacedEcmo- 
nians,  culled  tiipJifila,  in  wbicli  they  addressed  the  deity  in  a  proper 
manner  and  with  suitable  eiipressiuus,  is  said  lo  have  been  more 
acceptable  than  all  the  sacrifices  of  the  Greeks.'  Tliey  also  prayed 
tbat  they  might  endure  injuries.' 

Virgins  and  boys  were  jointly,  and  in  common,  to  perform  holy 
rites.  This  law  might  be  intended  to  produce  mutual  friendship, 
which  is  more  firmly  fixed  by  ihe  lies  of  religion,  especially  if  com- 
menced at  an  early  age. 

Graves  were  to  be  allowed  to  be  made  within  the  precincts  of  the 
city.  This  was  contrary  to  ilie  general  custom  of  the  Greeks  and 
other  nations,'  and  might  be  dune,  that  the  Spartans  constantly  he- 
liolding  the  sepulchres,  the  memory  of  the  brave  men  buried  in  them 
might  be  present  to  their  minda  ;  ur  that  they  might  learn  not  lo  fear 
death,  when  the  dead  were  still  honored  in  the  city. 

MoDUtnenis  to  Ihe  dead  were  lo  be  placed  near  the  temples. 

No  one  was  lo  be  considered  as  polluted  by  aasUling  al  funerals. 
This  law  was  in  consequence  of  the  last  two  ;  for  if  it  was  allowed  lo 
bury  in  the  cily,  and  to  erect  monumenis  close  to  the  temples,  to 
assist  at  funerals,  or  to  touch  dead  bodies,  watt  to  be  considered  an 
innocent  and  honorable  duty. 

Nothing  was  to  be  buried  with  a  dead  body.  The  mode  of  bury- 
ing was  simple  and  uncxpenaive,  rvrEXeTc  al  raijiai.'  It  was  lit  that 
those  who  bad  abstained  from  luxury  during  their  lives,  should  not 
despiie  the  praise  of  simplicily  after  weulth  and  oraHmenl  had  become 
useless.  Lycurgus,  lliereforc,  ordered  Umt  the  dead  should  be  bu- 
ried without  much  cost. 

No  weeping  was  to  be  heard.  Tears,  sighs,  outcries,  were  not 
permitted  in  public,  because  they  were  thought  dishonorable  in  Spar- 
tans, whom  their  lawgiver  uislied  to  bear  alt  things  with  fortitude 
and  equanimity. 

Mourning  was  lo  be  ended  in  eleven  days.  By  the  last  law 
lamentation  was  not  allowed  in  public,  yet  by  this  it  was  permitted  lo 
manifest  grief  either  by  clothes  or  the  motions  of  the  body  ;  but,  le^l 
grief  should  too  much  soften  the  mind,  mourning  was  limited  to  a 
certain  time,  and  was  not  lo  continue  longer  than  eleven  days.  On 
the  twelfth  the  mourner  saeriticed  to  Ceres,  and  threw  aside  the 
funereal  weeds.' 

No  inscriptions  were  to  be  permitted  on  monuments,  except  for 
those  who  had  died  in  war.  Monuments  might  be  raised  to  the 
N,  how  plain  or  modest  soever,  was  lo  be 
s  the  deceased  had  fallen  in  figliling  for  hij 
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coQotry,  or  wms  a  womio  who  had  deroted  herself  to  a  religiotit 
life/ 

The  SparUD  matrons,  after  inspecting  the  bodies  of  those  slain  in 
battle,  were  to  decide  whether  they  should  be  carried  home  to  be 
buried.  When  a  number  of  Spartans  fell  in  battle  at  a  distance 
froia  their  country,  many  of  them  were  buried  together  under  one 
conmon  tomb  ;  but  if  they  were  killed  on  the  frontiers  of  their  own 
state,  their  bodies  were  carefully  carried  back  to  Sparta,  and  interred 
in  their  family  sepulchres ;  unless  on  the  inspection  of  the  Spartan 
matrons  they  appeared  to  have  received  more  wounds  in  flight  than 
in  the  contest,  in  which  case  their  bodies  were  left  to  be  buried  in 
the  common  grave,  or  were  privately  brought  back  to  be  interred  in 
their  own  sepulchres.^ 


CHAP.  XI. 
Laws  relating  to  the  Ltmds,  and  to  the  City. 

Thb  number  of  shares  or  allotments  was  to  remain  always  the 
same.  Lycurgus  divided  all  the  country  of  Laconia  into  thirty 
thonsand  equal  shares,  of  which  the  district  of  Sparta  contained  nine 
tlioiisand,  according  to  some  accounts  six  thousand,  and  accordinc 
to  others  four  thousand  five  hundred.  These  shares  were  not  allowea 
to  be  divided  into  more  or  fewer  parts :  yerofUadai  riu  hp^atat  fwl^ 
pat  olrU  ifyoTi^ 

The  possessions  of  all  were  to  be  equal.  The  number  of  shares 
was  not  only  defined  with  certainty ;  but  the  possessions  of  all  were 
to  be  equal ;  and  this  equality  conduced  very  much  to  the  stability 
and  tranquillity  of  the  republic.  The  intention  of  the  legislator  by 
thb  law  was,  that  property  should  be  equally  extended  to  all  the 
citijEens ;  and  that  no  one  should  be  so  powerful  as  to  oppress  his 
neighbour,  or  so  necessitous  as  to  be  in  danger  of  being  corrupted.^ 

No  one  was  to  buy  or  sell  these  possessions.  According  to  thb 
bw,  the  head  of  a  family  could  neither  buy  nor  sell  a  portion  of 
bad.*  He  could  not  give  it  during  his  life,  nor  bequeath  it  by  will, 
to  whom  he  pleased.' 

If  a  stranger  acquired  a  right  to  any  of  these  shares,  he  was  to  be 
allowed  quietly  to  enjoy  it,  provided  he  submitted  to  the  laws  of  the 
rqmbGc." 

The  city  of  Sparta  vras  to  have  no  walls.  In  prohibiting  Sparta 
finom  being  surrounded  by  a  wall,  Lycurgus  wished  to  excite  the 
coonige  or  the  people :  for  he  thought  it  better  to  confide  in  the 
valor  of  the  citisens,  than  in  walls  and  ramparts ;  and  he  observed 
that  '*  a  city,  which  has  a  wall  of  men  instead  of  brick,  is  well  forti- 
fied."* 

/  Plntaich.  ibid.  '  Plutarch.  Agide. 

r  S^MSu  Var.  Hist.  lib.  lii.  c  SI.  *  Plotarch.  Initit.  Ucon. 
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The  houses  were  to  be  built  only  with  the  aaw  and  the  axe.  Ly- 
curgus  was  sensible  that  such  a  house  would  not  admit  of  luiury.and 
useless  splendor.  No  man  would  carry  into  such  a  homely  dwelling 
bedsteads  with  silver  feet,  purple  coverlets,  golden  cups,  and  a  traia 
of  expense  which  follows  these;  but  all  would  necessarily  have  the 
bed  suitable  to  the  room,  the  coverlet  to  the  bed,  and  the  rest  of  their 
utensils  and  furniture  to  that/ 


CHAP.  XII. 

Laws  relating  to  the  Citizens. 

The  number  of  citizens  was  to  be  the  same  as  that  of  the  lots  into 
which  Sparta  was  divided.  In  the  time  of  Lycurgus  they  amounted 
to  nine  thousand,  and  equalled  the  number  of  lots.  Afterwards,  they 
were  sometimes  fewer,  according  as  peace  or  war  bad  prevailed  ;  but 
in  general,  they  rather  lessened  than  increased.''  If  at  any  time  they 
were  more  than  the  number  of  lots,  they  were  to  be  sent  to  found  co- 
lonies ;  and  many  colonies  were  founded  by  the  Lacedaemonians.' 

An  infant  was  to  be  carried  before  certain  persons  of  the  same 
tribe,  who,  if  the  child  was  approved  by  them,  were  to  assign  it  a  lot 
among  the  citizens.  A  father  carried  his  new-born  child  to  a  certain 
place,  where  the  cravest  men  of  the  tribe  carefully  examined  it ;  and 
if  they  found  its  hmbs  straight,  and  that  its  look  was  healthy,  they 
returned  the  infant  to  its  parents ;  but  if  otherwise,  it  was  cast  into  a 
cavern,  called  avoOirai,  at  the  foot  of  mount  Taygetus.*"  This  law 
induced  women,  when  with  child,  to  be  careful  not  to  eat,  drink,  nor 
exercise  to  excess  ;  and  it  also  rendered  them  excellent  nurses  ;  but 
to  say  nothing  of  its  cruelty,  the  general  expediency  of  this  law  may 
be  disputed,  though  it  suited  the  martial  constitution  of  Sparta. 

Strangers  were  not  to  be  allowed  to  reside  in  Sparta  for  any  length 
of  time.  Th^  reason  for  this  was  lest  they  should  corrupt  the  Spar- 
tans by  teaching  them  foreign  customs,  or  introduce  luxury  and  effe- 
minacy among  them/  This  law,  which  was  called  ^cyi^Xaa/a,  gave 
great  offence  to  foreigners,'  and  caused  the  Lacedaemonians  to  he 
thought  vtp)  Tovs  livovs  anavOpwiroi,  inhuman  towards  strangers.* 

No  citizen  was  to  go  abroad,  unless  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  on 
war.  This  law  seems  to  have  been  enacted  for  the  same  reason  as  the 
last,  lest  the  citizens  should  adopt  foreign  manners,  and  imbibe  ideas 
contrary  to  the  principles  and  discipline  of  their  own  government.' 
Military  men,  however,  in  the  exercise  of  their  duties,  were  suffered 
to  travel." 

If  any  one  had  not  been  brought  up  in  his  youth  agreeably  to  the 
laws,  he  was  not  to  partake  of  the  rights  of  the  city.'    It  was  coosi* 

•  Platarch.  Lycurgo.  '  Thucyd.  lib.  ii. 

P  Herodot.  lib.  vii.  *  Suidas. 
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dered  onreaiooibie  that  a  person,  who  io  his  youth  had  'not  bceo 
educated  under  the  same  severe  discipline  at  the  rest,  should  be  ad- 
flsitted  to  the  same  benefits  as  those  who  had  always  submitted  to  the 
institutions  of  their  country. 

No  one  eicept  a  citizen  was  to  undertake  a  public  office.  If,  at 
any  time*  the  Spartans  had  occasion  for  a  person  who  had  not  been 
bom  among  them,  they  were  first  to  create  him  a  citizen,  and  then 
promote  him  ;  and  of  this  we  have  an  instance  in  the  poet  TyrtKua, 
who  was  first  presented  with  the  freedom  of  the  city  before  he  was 
emf^oyed  ai  a  general.^ 


CHAP.  XIII. 
Laws  relating  to  Marriage. 

Every  Spartan  was  to  marry.  Celibacy  in  men  was  deemed  infa- 
mous, and  was  punished  in  a  very  extraordinary  manner.  In  the  first 
place,  the  old  bachelor  was  compelled  to  walk  naked  through  the 
market-place  in  the  depth  of  winter.  Secondly,  whilst  thus  employed, 
he  was  obliged  to  sing  verses  in  disparagement  of  himself,  and  ex- 
pietnve  of  his  opinion  that  he  was  justly  punished,  because  he  had 
not  obeyed  the  laws.'  Thirdly,  he  was  interdicted  from  appearing  at 
the  public  exercises,  in  which  naked  virgins  contended.  Fourthly, 
he  waa  deprived  of  those  honors  which  were  due  to  old  men  ;  for  it 
was  thought  unreasonable  that  young  persons  should  venerate  him 
who  would  leave  no  progeny  to  revere  them  when  tliey  should  become 
old.'  Hence,  when  Dercyllidas,  who  had  commanded  armies  with  so 
anch  glory,^  came  one  day  into  the  assembly,  a  young  roan  said  to 
him,  **  I  shall  not  rise  to  you,  because  you  will  leave  no  children  who 
■ay  one  day  rise  to  me."'  Of  this  nature  was  the  action  called  Utri 
kyafUov/  and  hnrlfAiov  iiyafjilov,* 

Marriage  was  to  be  entered  into  at  a  certain  time.  Though  the 
time  of  marriage  was  fixed,  yet  that  time  is  not  mentioned.  It  would 
seem,  however,  that  the  usual  age  at  S|Nirta  was  thirtv  years  for  the 
OKo,  and  twenty  for  the  women.  This  conjecture  is  founded  on  two 
fcasont :  first,  it  b  the  age  prescribed  by  Plato,  who  has  frequently 
copied  the  laws  of  Lycurgus ;  secondly,  the  Spartans  had  not  a  riglit 
ta  vote  in  the  general  assembly  till  the  age  of  thirty/  which  would 
seem  to  suppose  that  before  that  time  they  could  not  be  considered  a§ 
heads  of  families.  If  a  man  did  not  take  a  wife  when  he  was  of  full 
age,'  he  was  liable  to  an  action  called  biai  i^iyafilov} 

The  Spartans  were  also  to  marry  only  their  equals.  If  they  married 
persons  either  of  a  higher  or  lower  condition  than  themselves,  they 


y  Plotareh.  Apopbth.  Lacon. 
■  Idem  Ljcurgo. 

*  Idem  Apopbth.  Lacon. 

*  Xenopbon.  Hist.  Gnec.  Lib.  ii. 
'  Platarch.  Ljcurgo. 

'  PoUuz  lib.  iu. 


'  Clement,  Alezindrin.    Pluttrcb.  Ly- 
•andro. 
/  Liban.  Argnro.  Declani. 
t  Xenopbon.  de  Rep.  Laced. 
*  Pollaz ;  PluUrch. 
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were  liable  to  aclions  called  KaKoyaiitov  iUm.'  To  the  good  ([ualitiea 
oflbeir  minds,  tbe  pair  who  wisbed  to  unite  were  to  add  a  maaciiline 
beauly,  an  advantageous  stature,  and  full  health.* 

>]e  who  had  three  children  was  to  be  allowed  great  immunities; 
but  be  who  had  four  was  to  be  exempted  from  taxei  of  every  kind.' 

Virgins  were  to  be  married  wilhout  portions,  Tbe  intent  of  (his 
law  WHS  ihat  want  might  not  prevent  a  man  from  marrj'iiig  according 
to  his  inclination,  nor  riches  induce  him  to  unite  himself  with  a  wo- 
man whom  he  did  not  love." 

After  a  marriage  had  been  agreed  on,  the  husband  was  to  commit 
a  kind  of  rape  on  his  bride,  who  was  to  be  dressed  and  adorned  by 
the  bride-maid." 

The  newly  married  huiband  was  to  go  secretly  and  by  steallh  to 
bis  wife,  and  return  in  a  short  time  to  his  companions.  This  conduct 
was  followed  in  some  instances  for  whole  yeais,  and  was  the  means 
of  cherishing  and  preserving  a  mutual  afieclion." 

Husbands  might  lend  their. wives  to  others;''  but  the  kings,  whose 
wives  were  placed  under  the  guardianship  of  tbe  ephori,  were  not 
permitted  ihis  liberty.' 

A  Spattaa  was  to  have  only  one  wife,'  who  might  be  his  sister  by 
the  mother's  side,  or  the  daughter  of  such  sister;'  but  lie  was  not  to 
marry  any  other  relation.' 


CHAP.  XIV. 

Lawi  relating  to  Food, 

Great  care  and  art  were  to  be  employed  by  the  nurses  in  ibeir 
treatment  of  the  Spartan  children,  tbe  delicate  limbs  of  which  were 
uot  to  be  confined  by  bandages  that  prevented  their  motioni."  It 
was  also  enacted  that  tbe  Spartans  should  be  inured  to  conquer  their 
appetites  from  their  very  infancy.  For  ibis  purpose  Lycurgus  direct- 
ed that  nursea  should  accustom  the  children  to  spare  meals,  and  oc- 
casionally to  fasting  ;  to  sohlude,  darkness,  and  the  greatest  indiffe- 
rence in  the  choice  of  eatables  ;  and  to  surmount  all  the  oiher  lollies 
and  weaknesses  incident  to  that  lender  age.'  To  excite  in  them  a 
military  spirit,  tbe  children,  in  reference  to  the  shield  on  which  they 
were  placed  in  their  infancy,  were  frequently  admonished  with  the 
words,  i)  Tav,  ii  ini  rav,  either  bring  your  shield  home  from  battle,  or 
be  brought  upon  it  dead." 

At  first,  the  children  both  of  tbe  rich  and  the  poor  were  To  be 
brought  up  in  the  same  manner  under  nurses;  and,  afterwards,  the 


*  Pollux ;  FluUcch. 

*  Ptuurcli.  de  Libci.  Edac. 
■  Ariitot.  Poliu  lib.  ii. 
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food  was  to  be  given  to  emch  under  publie  matters.'  The  intention 
of  not  allowing  to  any  more  delicate  food  than  to  the  rest,  was  in 
order  that  they  might  not,  even  in  their  infancy,  perceive  any  distinct 
lion  belvreen  poverty  and  riches ;  but  that  they  should  be  taught  to 
consider  all  as  their  equals  and  their  brethren,  to  whom  the  same  por- 
tions were  assigned,  and  who  during  the  course  of  their  lives  were  t6 
hue  MM  they  did.v 

The  youths  only  were  to  be  allowed  to  eat  flesh ;  they  who  had  ar* 
rived  at  man*s  estate  were  to  take  their  black  broth  and  pulse.' 
Hence  at  Sparta  cooks  were  permitted  to  dress  only  plain  dishes ;  and 
Ibnr  who  were  more  refined  in  the  art  were  expelled  the  city.' 

The  youths  were  to  sleep  together  in  companies.  In  summer  their 
beds  were  very  hard,  and  were  composed  of  the  reeds  which  grew  on 
the  banks  of  the  Eurotas,  and  the  upper  part  of  which  they  broke  oflT 
with  their  hands,  without  employing  any  iron  instrument.  In  winter, 
they  were  permitted  to  add  a  little  down  of  thistles,  and  their  beds 
were  more  soft,  but  not  such  as  were  likely  to  cause  immoderate 
sl^.^ 

llie  Spartans  were  all  to  dine  together  at  the  public  repasts.  He 
who  absented  himself  was  to  be  fined.  If,  however,  he  had  been 
hunting,  or  had  sacrificed,  he  was  to  be  eicused :  if  the  former,  that 
be  might  take  rest ;  and  if  the  latter,  that  be  might  have  leisure  foa 
devotion.  The  intention  of  this  law  of  frequenting  the  public  tables 
was  that  luxury  might  be  repressed/  and  that  the  young  might  be  in* 
stmcted  by  the  aged,  who,  during  the  repast,  related  the  great 
achievements  which  had  been  performed  within  their  remembrance^ 
and  by  that  means  excited  the  rising  generation  to  similar  actions.' 
It  was  also  strictly  forbidden  to  eat  or  drink  at  home  before  they 
went  to  the  common  meals/ 

The  food  of  the  Spartans  was  to  be  sparing ;  and  the  m^t^  were  to 
have  only  black  broth.  At  the  public  repasts,  each  had  his  portion 
assigned  him/  The  black  broth,  called  fiiXas  Smfiot,  which  was  so 
much  esteemed  by  the  Spartans,  is  supposed  to  have  been  made  of 
pork  gravy  seasoned  with  vinegar  and  salt ;'  but  some  are  of  opinion 
that  the  black  broth  was  a  composition  of  salt,  vinegar,  blood,  and 
pefhaps  small  pieces  of  flesh.  This  airoScia,  spare  diet,  was  appointed 
Ibr  the  purpose  of  accustoming  the  Spartans  to  bear  hunger  and  fa- 
tigue in  war,  and  to  endure  privations.^ 

As  the  Spartans  were  to  be  moderate  in  their  eating,  so  they  were 
to  be  equally  moderate  in  their  drinking.  They  were  to  drink  only 
when  thirsty ;'  and  they  never  transgressed  this  law.^  Drunkennesa 
was  not  only  considered  as  infamous,  but  was  severely  punished.' 

'  Aiistot.  Polit.  lib.  ir.  cap.  0.  Tbacy-  *  Xenoph.  de  Rep.  Laced. 

didet.  *  Plutarch.  Lycurgo. 

'  Justin,  lib.  in.  /  iEIian.  Var.  Hiat.  Ub.  iii.  cap.  S4. 

'  Plutarch.  Lycurgo  et  Agid. ;  Jnatin.  f  Meurs.  Miacell.  Lacon.  lib.  i.  cap.  8; 

«  .£lian.  Var.  Hist.  lib.  aiv.  cap.  7.  ^  PluUrcb.  Instit  Lacon. 

Htxinu  Tjrr.  Orat.  vii.  '  Xenophoo.  de  Rep.  Laced. 
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The  disgusting  sight  of  a  slave,  who  was  sometimes  made  drunk 
aod  brought  before  them  when  children,  inspired  the  Spartans  with 
a  rooted  aversion  to  drunkenness."* 

When  the  Spartans  retired  from  the  public  meal,  they  were  not  to 
be  allowed  any  torches  or  lights,  because  it  was  expected  that  men 
who  were  sober  should  be  able  to  find  their  way  in  the  dark  ;*  and 
besides,  it  greatly  facilitated  their  marching  without  Ught,  a  matter 
highly  useful  to  them  in  time  of  war/ 


CHAP.  XV. 
Laws  relating  to  Apparel. 

The  poor  and  the  rich  were  to  be  clothed  alike.''  The  Spartans 
were  not  to  change  either  tlie  fashion  or  the  materials  of  their  gar* 
ments,  which  were  calculated  to  produce  warmth,  and  were  not  in- 
tended for  ornament.  Even  the  kings  themselves  conformed  to  this 
law,  and  wore  nothing  gaudy  or  ostentatious,  being  content  to  be 
distinguished  by  their  virtue  rather  than  by  their  robes.' 

The  boys  were  to  wear  tunics  till  they  attained  the  age  of  twelve 
years,  when  each  of  them  was  presented  with  a  cloak  which  was  to 
serve  a  yeaiv  and  which  was  to  be  annually  renewed.''  Hence  their 
clothing  was  so  thin  that  a  Lacedaemonian  vest  became  proverbial ; 
and  xirtjy  AaniaytKos,  a  Lacedtemonian  coat,  is  hiterpreted  by  Xe«Ti^ 
iffdiit,  a  thin  garment.'  By  the  constant  use  of  such  bare  clothing  at 
home,  the  Lacedaemonians  were  inured  to  the  inclemencies  of  the 
weather,  whenever  necessity  required  that  thev  should  brave  storm 
and  tempest,  rain  and  snow. 

Boys  were  not  to  be  permitted  to  have  shoes,  and  others  only  when 
necessity  required.  Boys  did  not  use  shoes  as  not  being  requisite  for 
them ;  but  they  were  accustomed  fiahi^ttv  &wir6briToi,  to  go  barefoot/ 
By  this  the  legislator  intended  to  render  their  feet  hard;  for  he 
thought  that  by  this  means  the  Spartans  would  be  enabled  to  run, 
leap,  climb  and  descend  steep  places  with  naked  feet  more  easily 
than  if  they  wore  shoes."  When,  however,  they  were  farther  ad- 
vanced in  age,  and  were  admitted  into  the  number  of  the  ephebii 
they  were  allowed  the  use  of  shoes,  if  necessity  required  it.  Such  as 
were  called  ivrTiiaKoXoi  are  said  to  have  been  vwob/jfiara  Aacwt^urfir 
I^4j3mv,  shoes  of  the  Lacedaemonian  ephebi ;  and  others  were  deoo- 
minated  a/ivcXddef,  from  Amyclae,  a  town  in  Laconia,  where  they 
were  invented.* 

Boys  were  not  to  be  permitted  to  wear  their  hair ;  but  they  were  or- 
dered iy  xpy  Kelpeiy,  to  cut  it  otf  close  to  the  skin.''     When,  however, 

"*  Plutarch.   Inst.    Lacon.    Athenieus  ^  Idem  Lycorgo ;  Id.  Inst.  Lacon.  Xe* 
lib.  X.                                                              nophon.  de  ilep.  Laced. 

"  Xenopbon.  de  Rep.  Laced.  '  Hesjcbius. 

*  Plutarch.  Lycurgo  ;  Id.  Inst.  Lacon.  '  Plutarch.  Lycurgo. 
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tkej  bid  tnived  at  nanbood,  tbey  were  allowed  f o  suffer  tbeir  hair 
aod  beard  to  grow;  for  the  bair  waa  an  ornament^  and  became  tbe 
free  man  and  the  warrior. ' 

The  Spartans  were  not  to  use  baths  and  ointments^  except  on  some 
particular  days  of  the  year ;'  but  the  river  Eurotas  was  expected  to 
supply  tbe  defect  of  the  former,  and  exercise  that  of  the  latter.' 

In  tbe  field,  however,  tbe  sumptuary  laws  of  tbe  Spartans  were 
not  so  strictly  attended  to  asi  in  the  city  ;  for  when  tbey  went  to  war, 
tbcY  were  to  put  on  purple  habits,  that  tbey  mi^bt  strike  their  foes 
with  terror/  and  prevent  the  enemy  from  perceiving  the  blood  that 
be  bad  caused  to  flow  ;*  or  the  purple  dress  might  be  intended  to 
distinguish  them  from  others,  whether  Greeks  or  barbarians.' 

When  tbe  Spartans  were  about  to  engage  the  enemy,  every  one  was 
to  put  a  crown  upon  bis  bead.  This  was  done  at  the  command  of 
the  king.'  It  is  also  said  that  there  was  a  law  which  required  ^nibira 
Aanbatfiorliay  ^areipavuToy  civac,  that  no  Lacedsemooian  sliould  be 
without  a  crown ;'  and  hence,  as  the  Lacedaemonians  were  tbe  pria- 
cipal  nation  of  Greece,  it  has  been  thought  that  the  Greeks  were  an- 
ciently styled  KopffKOfidmyrtt  *A\aioi/ 

Tbe  Spartans  were  to  wear  rings  made  only  of  iron.  This  was  a 
netal  highly  esteemed  by  them  ;'  and  the  iron  rings  might  be  intend- 
ed  as  a  proof  of  tbe  valor  and  fortitude  of  the  Laced smonians,  rather 
than  as  ornaments  of  the  body. 

Toung  women  were  to  wear  vests  which  reached  only  to  their 
koeca,  and  which  were,  therefore,  denominated  ^iKOfiqpiies.^  As 
tbe  virgins  participated  in  certain  games  and  exercises  as  well  as  the 
jaoag  men,  these  short  garments  rendered  them  more  agile.  Hence 
tbey  ai«  said  to  have  worn  oyioTol  xtrM^'ts*  garments,  the  lower  parts 
of  which  were  open  on  each  side,  so  that  half  the  body  was  naked.' 

Gold,,  precious  stones,  and  embroidered  garments,  were  to  be  worn 
only  by  prostitutes  /  and  this  permission  to  harlots  was  the  strongest 
prohibition  to  women  of  virtue,  or  to  those  who  wished  to  be  thought 
virtnoos. 

Virgins  were  to  go  abroad  without  veils,  with  which  married  wo- 
BMO,  QO  tbe  contrary,  were  to  be  covered.  The  reason  of  this  was, 
that  the  former  were  to  be  sought  by  men,  but  tbe  latter  were  to  seek 
tnhr  to  please  tbeir  husbands.'  . 

In  certain  public  exercises,  girls,  as  well  as  boys,  were  to  perform 
Baked  before  the  kings,  tbe  magistrates,  and  all  the  citizens.*  In 
wlication  of  this  law,  it  has  been  urged  that  the  nakedness  of  the 
|irls  could  not  ii^ure  tlie  morals  of  youth,  whose  minds  were  fortified 

«  Hetodot.  lib.  i.    Xenophon.  de  Rep.        /  Homer.  Iliad. 

Liced.    Platsicli.  Ljaand.  r  Plin.  lib.  xxxiii.  cap.  1. 
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bj  virtue;"  end  tbat  women  shouM  exercise  continually  in  the  gym- 
nusium  veiled  witli  no  other  gatmeiits  than  their  virtues.* 


CHAP.    XVI.  ^P 

Lowi  relating  to  DhcipHnc  and  Mannns. 

Though  the  greatest  freedom  existed  in  Sparta,  yet  no  one  was 
to  live  as  he  thought  pruper,  but  every  man  was  to  form  liIs  maiioere 
by  what  the  laws  prescribed.  Theae  laws  were  as  strictly  binding 
on  the  Spartan  in  tbe  city,  as  soldiers  in  other  stMe*  nere  bound  by 
the  rules  of  war  in  the  camp.'  The  same  discipline  was  observed  by 
-all  the  Spartans ;'  and  each  concludi-d  that  he  was  born,  nut  for  him- 
self, but  for  his  country.' 

In  the  first  place,  obedience  to  superiors  was  to  be  strictly  ob- 
served by  all.  This  was  considered  as  the  basis  of  civil  government ; 
and  thai  without  it  neither  laws  nor  magistrates  could  much  avail.' 
This  rtiBafayxTj,  necessity  of  obeying,  was  so  universally  complied 
with,  that  Sparta  was  sometimes  called  &afxairif/lipoTos,  the  subduer 
of  men,  becHUse  the  ciliiens  were  accustomed  from  the  most  early  age 
to  obey  the  laws.' 

The  aged  were  to  be  honored  by  the  younger  in  all  things.  Honor 
was  given  in  the  first  place  to  magistrates,  next  to  parents,  and  then 
to  those  who  were  elder  in  years  :  roil  ■yepotTat  air)(ivayTai  ovj^  jjiror 
roiit  irorrfpai,  they  pay  the  same  reverence  to  the  aged  as  to  their  fa- 
thers.' The  youths  rose  up  whenever  the  old  men  entered  any  pub- 
lic place ;  they  gave  way  to  them  when  they  met  them  in  the  streets ; 
and  they  were  silent  whenever  iheir  elders  spoke* 

The  old  men  were  to  admonish  the  children  of  any  one.  All  chil- 
dren being  considered  as  belonging  to  the  state,  the  old  men  were  al- 
lowed the  authority  of  parents,  and  were  to  teprove  not  only  their 
own  suns,  bnt  also  those  of  others,  when  they  saw  them  acting  im- 
properly." This  law  was  intended  to  check  the  wayward  disposition 
of  youth,  and  that  in  all  places  they  might  meet  with  teachers  and  ad- 

If  an  old  man  was  present  when  a  youth  committed  a  fault,  and 
did  not  reprove  him,  he  was  to  be  puniilied  equally  with  the  delin- 
quent.' 

The  elders  also  were  to  inquire  of  the  youths  whom  they  met,  k  hi- 
ther they  were  going,  and  lor  what  purpose  ;  and  if  they  refused  to 
reply,  or  gave  an  evasive  answer,  they  were  to  be  rebuked  accord- 
ingly.' 


'  Idem  Agenlu. 
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Among  llie  jroutbs  was  one  of  their  own  body,  or  at  most  two 
years  older  llian  the  resl,  who  was  called  I'ipriy,  iren,  and  who 
iiad  autliority  to  etaiiiiiie  all  Iheir  actions,  to  watch  their  conduct 
wiib  stricines.'i,  ami  to  punish  iheni  severely  if  they  did  amiss.  The 
old  men  and  magistrates  frequently  attended  to  see  whether  the  ireit 
exerci»ed  his  authority  in  a  proper  and  rational  manner;  and  if  he 
l>UDiilied  the  boys  with  too  much  severity  or  remissness,  he  was  to  be 
chastised  himself.* 

The  youths  were  to  endure  with  fortitude  the  chaslisemeots  inflicted 
on  them  by  their  elders.  He  who  was  angry  with  a  person  that  re- 
proTetl  Iiim,  iv  /leyaXji  drEiSei  i[f,  was  held  in  great  disgrace.*  When 
■a^  boy  that  had  been  chastised  by  another  complained  to  bis  father 
of  ihe  treatment  which  he  had  received)  it  was  considered  disgraceful 
id  the  father  if  he  did  not  inflict  on  his  son  other  chastiseroents.* 

The  youths  were  not  to  interrupt  the  discourses  of  their  cldtrs;  not 
i*«re  they  to  speak  except  on  proper  occasions,  and  when  they  were 
able  to  make  observations  worthy  of  notice.  Hence  some  persons 
blaming  HecatKus  the  sophist,  that  when  admitted  to  one  of  the  pub- 
lic repasts  he  had  said  nothing,  Archidamidas  replied,  "  He  who 
knows  how  to  speak,  knows  also  when  to  speak."* 

*Fhe  modesty  of  the  Lacediemonian  youths,  however,  was  not  to  be 
coDfined  to  their  words  and  actions,  but  was  to  be  extended  to  their 
looks  and  gestures;  and  they  were  directed  by  Lycurgus.  when  they 
walked,  to  look  forward  or  on  the  ground,  to  keep  their  hands  within 
tb«ir  robes,  and  to  observe  only  what  was  before  iheit  feet,' 

luxury  and  drunkenness  were  to  be  avoided  by  all;  and  Ihe  Spar- 
Uiw  were  to  be  taught  the  propriety  of  living  temperately,  by  observ- 
ing the  ebriety  of  their  slaves.' 

An  idle  person  was  not  to  be  endured,  but  was  to  be  treated  with 
ignominy  by  all.  It  appears  that  a  stupid  idle  person,  who  disre- 
garded the  laws  and  inslitullons  of  \m  country,  and  who  would  not 
receive  instruction,  but  was  careless  of  wimi  the  world  might  say  re- 
specting him,  was  considered  by  the  Spartans  as  a  scandal  to  human 
■alnre,  and  treated  as  a  contemptible  and  worthless  member  of  so- 
ciety/ 


CHAP.  XVII. 

Lawi  relating  to  Studift  and  Uterafure. 


The  Laced jBmonians  were  to  acquire  as  much  learning  as  would  be 
oecussry  ;  but  they  were  to  pay  no  regard  to  the  more  abstruse  parts 


•  Plulareh.  Lyeurgo.  •>  Xenoption.  de  Rtp.  Ueed. 

•  Platucli.  *  Plaiarcb.     Lj-turgo ;     Init,    ] 
»  Xenophon.  de  Rpp.  Laced.  PluUich.    Clora.  Ales.  Piedagog.  lib.  iii. 

loM.  Laton.  *"  Xenopbon.  de   Kep.  Lactd. 

•  Pluiaicli.  Ljcurgq.  Damaiven,  ds  Moi.  Geoi. 
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of  lilerature.^  The  plainnees  of  ihvir  manners,  and  iheir  great  incli- 
nation to  war,  renileml  tlie  Laced xinonians  less  fond  of  llie  sciences 
than  llie  olher  Greeks.  Hence  they  obtained  the  epithet  ifiovaei, 
unlearned,  because  they  were  ignorant  of  polite  literature  and  phdo- 
lophy,  and  were  more  skilful  in  arms  than  in  the  secrets  of  nature. 
Among  the  Spartans  were  some  who  were  unable  lo  read  or  write  ;* 
others  scarcely  knew  how  to  reckon  ;'  and  they  had  no  idea  of  geo- 
metry, astronomy,  or  the  other  scienees.*  It  wiia,  indeed,  the  inten- 
tion of  Lyciirgus  that  they  shouki  exercise  their  valor  rather  than 
■peiid  their  time  if  Xoynfiexli'is,  in  contending  with  words,  or  in  the 
vain  disputations  of  philosophy. 

The  Spartans  were  to  enercite  no  mean  or  mechanical  art.'  'A/ieh4- 
aayret  yeupyivv  t:ai  Tex>'^y,  neglecting  agriculture  and  the  arts,  they 
exercised  themselves  very  mucli  in  military  atfairs,  that  (hey  might  be 
able  to  subdue  the  enemies  of  their  country."  In  fact,  they  had  such 
an  idea  of  liberty,  that  ihcy  could  not  reconcile  it  with  manual  labor;* 
and  they  considered  the  profession  of  a  soldier  as  the  most  respecta- 
ble." in  the  army,  indeed,  they  were  allowed  to  exercise  some  useful 
profession,  ns  that  of  herald,  trumpeter,  or  cook :  but  it  was  required 
that  the  son  should  follow  the  occupation  of  his  father.' 

Persons  exercising  vain  and  curious  arts  were  not  to  be  endured  at 
Sparla.  By  vain  arts  may  be  understood  such  as  were  foreign  lo  the 
exercise  of  virtue,  And  Which  occupied  the  mind  with  curious  and 
trifling  subjects,  and  not  with  matters  of  real  utility.  In  consequence 
of  this  law,  there  were  at  Spatta  neither  rhetoricians,  augurs,  bankers; 
nor  deulers  in  money,'  The  Laccdxmonians  were  prohibited  from 
altering  ihe  nature  of  oils  by  perfumes,  or  dyeing  wool  of  any  color 
except  purple;  and  hence  there  were  among  ihera  no  perfumers,  and 
scarcely  any  dyers.' 

Comedies  or  tragedies  were  not  to  be  exhibited  nor  listened  lo.' 
The  Spartans  paid  no  attention  to  those  who  spoke  either  .seriously  ot 
in  jest  agflinit  their  laws  ;'  and  they  would  not  bear  the  representation 
ef  evil,  even  if  it  were  likely  to  produce  good. 

Poets  unless  approved  by  the  magistrates,  were  not  to  be  read  by 
the  people.  The  poet  Arcbilocbus  was  expelled  from  Sparta,  because 
in  bis  verses  he  bad  said  that  it  was  belter  to  throw  away  arms  than  to 
die."  The  poets  held  in  esteem  by  the  Lacedxnionians  were  Tyrtteus, 
Terpander,  Alcuian,  Spendon,  and  others;  and  Lysander  is  said  l» 
have  distinfjuished  wilh  his  kindness  Ch<£rilus,  Antilochus,  Anlima" 
cbus,  and  Niceralus,  who  Lomposed  verses  in  his  praise." 

The  Sparlaus  were  to  have  no  orators,  and  their  specche*  were  li^ 
be  comprised  in  a  few  words.     They  despised  the  art,  but  estecmeA- 

I  Plutarch.  Inst.  L»eoii.  r  Heiwlot.  lib.  ti.  csp,  60. 

•  bocriles  PiDBtheaiic.  <  Plutuch.  L^ciir|0. 

•  Ptito  in  Hipp.  Maj.  '  Athens,  lib.  it,    Senor.  Quest.  N».  — 

•  Idem  ibid.    JLIian.   Vu,  HiM.  lib.     liu.  lib.  iv.  cap.  13. 
lii.  dp.  so.  •  Fluloich.  LjfCDigD. 

'  rialarch.Lycurgo;  ,£tiui,  Vu, Hiil.  '  Mem  ibid. 

Hb.  vi.  op.  0.  "  Idem  In»t.  tieon.     Vtler.  Max.  lit»- 

"  l»otiBr.  Panxthenajc.  li.  cip.  S. 

■  Ariitol,  de  Rliel.  lib.  i.  c«p.  9.  •  Plunrrh.  LjwudrD. 
I                         *  PlutArcli.  Asesilao. 
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the  scvittt  of  oratory.  This  soom  of  them  reoei^ed  from  natare/  and 
displayed  il  id  their  own  assembly  and  in  those  of  the  other  8tatea» 
■M  also  in  the  foneral  orations  whieh  were  prooooaced  every  year  ia 
Imaot  of  PauMnias  and  Leonidas/  Brasidas,  the  general  who  doring 
the  Pelopooaesian  war  supported  the  honor  of  bis  country  in  Mace- 
donia, was  considered  as  eloquent  even  by  the  Athenians,  who  set  so 
bigb  a  value  on  oratory/  The  eloquence  of  the  Lacedaemonians  al- 
ways proceeded  dirtctly  to  the  point  at  which  it  aimed,  and  arriTed  at 
it  by  the  most  simple  means.  They  were  enjoined  from  their  earlieat 
years  to  express  themselves  with  equal  energy  and  precision;'  and 
hence,  whilst  woXwkoyla,  verbosity,  was  attributed  to  the  Athenians, 
and  wtMv^a,  depth  of  thought,  to  the  Cretans,  the  Spartans  were  re- 
markable for  fipax^Xoyia^  conciseaefls  of  speech.'  In  writing,  the 
Spartans  used  the  sanie  conciseness.  Philip  of  Macedon  having 
written  to  them  that,  if  he  should  lead  an  army  into  the  Lacedanno- 
•iaa  territories,  he  would  lay  their  country  waste,  they  replied  to  him 
with  only  the  word  e<,  if;  and  the  same  monarch  having  enquired  of 
Iheai  whether  they  would  receive  him  into  their  city,  they  answered 
him  only  with  the  word  o{r,  no,  written  in  large  charactera.^  Hence 
Epamioondaa  boasted  that  he  had  obliged  the  Spartans  to  leave  off 
the  laconic  mode  of  speaking,  and  to  kngtiien  their  monosyllables.' 

The  laws  of  other  states  were  not  to  be  commended,  nor  to  form 
theaobject  of  discourse/  The  intentkMi  of  Lycurgus  was  that  the  La- 
ecdiemoniaDs  should  be  governed  by  laws  and  customs  peculiar  to 
themselves ;  but  they  who  have  inferred  from  this  law  that  the  Spar- 
tans were  enjoined  to  prevent  strangers  from  becoming  acquainted 
with  the  institutions  of  Lacedaemon,  seem  to  be  mistaken.' 

All  the  Spartans  were  to  be  used  to  jest  and  maintain  pleasantries. 
These  pleasantries  had  in  them  nothing  low  and  offensive,  and  were 
essentially  different  from  buffoonery  and  satire/  The  Spartans  were 
accustomed  to  take  and  return  a  jest,  ^fifAtXAs  koI  axinrTtiv  val  9%^^^ 
irTt&6ai;f  and  thej  desisted  the  moment  that  the  person  who  was  the 
object  of  their  sallies  solicited  to  be  spared.*  It  b  said  that  from  the 
Spartans,  Thales,  Pittacus,  and  the  other  sages  of  Oreeee,  bonowed 
the  art  of  comprising  moral  maxims  in  short  sentences/ 

Mnsic  was  to  be  encouraged :  but  the  Spartans  were  to  adhere  to 
that  winch  had  been  practised  by  their  ancestors.'  The  more  simple 
strains  only  were  approved,  fi6ya  ra  itwXovartpa  rQy  /teXwv  ihoKifAa^ 
&r;'  and  the  Lesbian  music,  which  had  been  commended  to  them 
by  the  oracle,  whs  chiefly  in  request."*  A  minstrel  was  considered  as 
t  great  trifler  in  a  matter  of  no  importance,  fiiyat  cecXi^'^t  iv  /Mxpy 
^p&YpuMTi,*  and  for  that  reason  was  not  tolerated  at  Sparta.     The  La* 

*  iE^hin.  in  Timarch.  *  Thucydides. 

'  Paoaan.  lib.  iii.  cap.  14.  /  Platarch.  Lycurgo. 

9  Tbocvd.  Kb.  IT.  cap.  84.  f  Heraclid.  Pont,  in  Antiq.  Graec. 

*  Herooot.  lib.  iii.  cap.  46.    Platarch.  *  Plutardi.  Lycargo. 
Lycvm  ;  Paoaan.  lib.  iT.  cap.  7.  *  Plato  in  Protag. 

*  Flato  de  Legibtu  lib.  i.  *  Plutarch.  Inst  Lacon. 
^  Platarch.  Apophth.  Lacon.  '  Idem  ibid. 

'  Idem  vfp)  ftKmn.  *  Henu:Ud.  Pont,  in  Anliq.  Gnac. 

'  Demoflth.  adv.  Leptiu.  "  Plutarch.  lost,  Lacon. 
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oedepmoniana  were  admirers  of  music  whith  produced  Ihe  enlhu- 
aiasm  of  virtue."  Wiihoiil  cutlivaliiig  the  arl,  they  were  capable  of 
judging  of  its  influence  on  manners,  anil  rejecte'l  those  innovations 
which  deprived  it  uf  its  simplicity.  The  liurp  originally  consisted  of 
four  strings,  to  which  Terpander  adtled  other  thiee  ;  and  this  num- 
ber was  not  to  be  increased/ 

Free  men  wer«  to  sing  their  own  odes,  from  which  slaves  wer«  to 
be  prohibited.  The  Spartans  were  allowed  to  practise  music  in  cbt>- 
TU9CS  and  verses,  in  which  great  ideas  were  expressed  with  simplicity, 
and  elevated  senlimenls  with  animation.'  In  these  poems  they  per- 
petuated the  memory  of  those  who  had  died  for  tlieir  country,  and 
the  shame  of  those  who  had  betrayed  or  neglected  it.'  The  slaves 
were  not  allowed  to  learn  either  the  tunes  or  the  words  of  their  ad- 
mired odes  I  or,  if  they  had  learned  ihem,  they  were  not  permitted  to 

Any  one  was  to  love  an  ingenuous  youth  without  rivalry.  Youths 
were  much  cherished  and  beloved  as  those  that  should  establish  and 
perpetuate  the  future  glory  of  the  state;  but,  iu  Sparta,  this  wat  a 
virtuous  and  modest  stTection,  unlike  that  sensuality  which  was  so 
disgraceful  at  Athens  ;'  and  a  Spartan  loved  a  young  man  only  as  he 
would  love  B  beautiful  statue,  ip^  fiovon  at  AyuA^oT-nt.*  If  any  one 
transgressed  in  this  particular,  he  was  fur  ever  disgraced,  Ari/iac  hA 
•  ToS  0lov  iSf  ;'  and  he  was  under  the  necessity  either  of  reliriag  from 
SpHfta,  or  of  putting  an  end  to  hia  life.'  These  lovers  lived  with 
llioie  to  whom  they  were  attached  as  a  father  Uvea  with  his  children, 
or  a  brother  with  his  brethren.'  The  same  all'eclion  was  also  che- 
rished between  matrons  and  virgins.'  This  part  of  the  institution!  of 
Lycuigus  was  productive  of  such  union  among  the  citizens,  that  even 
in  cases  of  competition,  rivals  bore  no  ill  will  to  each  other  ;  but,  on 
the  contrary,  their  love  to  the  same  person  hegat  among  themselves  a 
secondary  friendship,  and  united  ihem  in  all  matters  which  might 
conduce  to  the  benefit  of  the  person  beloved.'  A  lover  was  punisbed 
for  the  faults  of  the  person  whom  he  loved.° 

Tbe  Spartan  youths  were  to  be  permitted  to  steal  with  impunity: 
but  if  detected,  they  were  to  be  punished  ;  iSlSown  avraiit  nai  xkiw- 
Ttir,  cai  Tuy  dAdfrn  Ko\a£ovai  trXijyoIi.*  The  Spartans,  however,  did 
not  authorise  tliefls  and  robberies;  for  us  they  had  all  things  in 
common  in  their  republic,  those  vices  could  not  there  exist.  The 
design  of  this  law  was  to  accustom  youths  that  were  destined  for  a 
military  life  (as  all  the  Spartans  were),  to  defeat  the  vigilance  of  th« 
peraons  who  watched  over  them,  and  to  expose  themselves  coura- 
geously to  the  severest  punishment,  if  they  failed  in   that  dexterity 


*  AiislDt.  d«  B«p.  tib.  lili.  cap.   s.        ■  Plulsrcli.  tnst.  Lacon. 

AUicD.  lib.  ii>.  c.  e.  '  .£liii).  Var.  Itiat.  tib.  iu.  cap.  IX> 

f  PJuCsicb.  Aglde  i  IdeD)  Ibit.  Lacon.         *  Xenophon.  de  Rep.  l^cad. 

*  Idem  LycurEo.  *  PluUrcli,  Licdrgo. 
■  —-— -■  I  Idem  ibid. 

•  lElun,  Vu,  Hill.  lib.  ill.  op.  10. 

*  Ilerscl,  Ponl.  in  Aniiq.  Gnec.     Pta 
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which  was  extctcd  from  them/    Besides  stripes,  tbey  who  wertf  dt- 
tcded  in  theft  were  also  panisbed  with  a  fine  of  moaey/ 


CHAP.  XVIII. 
Lawi  rdating  to  Public  ExerctHi. 


^  No  oiM  was  to  be  more  corpulent  than  was  suitable  for  the  pahlic 
eieieiaes/  Id  the  performance  of  these  exercises  all  the  Greeks, 
and  BM>re  especially  the  Spartans,  were  extremely  careful ;  and  if  a 
youth,  from  corpulence,  became  unable  to  perform  the  public  exer- 
cises, he  incurred  at  least  public  contempt,  if  not  banishment  from 
Sparte. 

Boys  were  to  be  accustomed  especially  to  bunting.  They  were 
seat  every  day  to  hunt,  as  .soon  as  tbey  arose  in  the  morning  /  for 
hunting  formed  a  part  of  their  education,  because  it  tended  to 
strengthen  their  limbs,  and  rendered  those  who  practised  it  more 
swifk  and  active.  Hence  the  Spartan  dogs  used  in  hunting  were 
fcfcd  with  great  care,'  and  were  the  common  property  of  the  state.^ 

Boys  and  girls  were  to  exercise  themselves  in  dancing.  To  remove 
the  great  tendemesa  and  delicacy  of  women,  the  consequence  of  a 
redoae  Kfr,  Lvcurgus  accustomed  the  virgins  occasionally  to  be  seen 
Diked  as  well  as  the  young  men,  and  dance  and  sing  in  their  pre* 
snce  CD  certain  festivals.'  To  dance  was  denominated  by  the  Spar- 
tans copvor/fecr,  from  Caryis,  a  city  of  Laconia.*  The  Spartans  had 
two  kinds  of  dances,  one  of  which  was  called  ^/loc,  apd  related  to 
wffl^MTm  wcXejuxaf  military  movements,  which  were  slow  and  can* 
tioafl.'  The  opfun  consisted  of  young  men  and  virgins,  who  followed 
ahenmtely  in  the  dance,  and  were  divided  from  each  other.*  The 
other  kind  of  dancing  consisted  of  ^x^/iara  xopeirruc^,  quicker  move- 
aMats,  and  was  used  in  honor  of  Eiacchus  and  Venus.*  Besides 
these,  other  Lacedemonian  dances  were  the  hiwobla,  httftaXiat,  and 
Pifimms^  This  last,  in  which  rewards  were  proposed  both  to  boys 
and  virgins,  and  in  which  the  dancers  hit  their  haunches  with  their 
feet,'  was  probably  practised  only  by  the  slaves/ 

Boys  and  girla  were  to  contend  together  in  running,  wrestling, 
throwing  the  quoit  and  the  javelin.'  The  intention  of  this  law  was 
to  render  women,  as  well  as  men,  strong  and  healthy/ 

The  ephebi  were  to  contend  with  hostile  handa  and  feet  againtt 
each  othrr.  The  ephebi,  who  were  youths  that  had  arrived  at  the 
age  of  eighteen  years,  were  divided  mto  two  classes,  as  troops  ad* 

•  Hflnd.  Pool.  ibid.    Xenophoo.  de        *  LaoAii.  Dialog,  vtpl  Vx^***** 
Bcp.  Laced.  '  Idem  ibid. 

*  laocrslM.  *"  Idem  ibid. 
'  iTilian.  Yar.  Uitt.  lib.  ut.  cap.  7.  *  Idem  ibid. 
/  laociates  Paaafhenaic.  de  Laced«-        '  PoUui. 

flKne.  P  Idem. 

#  Yirgpl.  Geor.  lib.  iii.  t.  404.    Horat        v  Cragioi  de  Rep.  Laced. 

Epod.  ▼!.  ▼.  ff.  •'  Plataicb.  Lycurgo ;   Xenophon.  «Ie 

*  Xenophon.  de  Rep.  Laced.  Hep.  Laced. 

'  Plntarcfa.  Ly^prgo.  '  Platarch.  Apophth.  Lacon. 
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verse  lo  one  another,  each  o(  which  was  called  itoipa,  or  rafii,'  or 
AyiKTi,"  aad  the  leader  of  whk'h  was  deiioniinaled /BDvayup;'  but  one 
of  these  two  bodies  was  frequeotlj'  distinguished  by  the  name  of  Her- 
cules, and  ibe  other  by  that  of  Lycurgua."  The  classes  being  thus 
divided,  ihey  came  by  night  into  their  college,  which  was  called  efif 
^dov,  and  which  was  situated  out  of  the  city,  and  near  the  town  of 
Tberapue,  where  tbey  prepared  themselves  fur  this  exercise,  Tliey 
jointly  aacrificed,  during  the  night,  a  little  dog  on  the  altar  of  Mara; 
as  it  was  imagined  that  tb«  moat  courageous  of  domestic  ammals 
would  be  the  most  acceptable  victim  to  the  most  courageous  of  ibt 
gods.  After  the  sacrifice,  each  party  brought  a  tamed  wild  boar, 
which  tliey  excited  and  irritated  against  that  of  ibeir  anlagunisla  ; 
and  if  the  boar  remained  conqueror,  it  was  deemed  a  favorable  onien. 
The  next  day  about  noon,  Ibe  young  warriors  advanced  in  order 
and  by  different  ways,  which  were  detertnined  by  lot,  lowardi  the 
tlXaTayloias,  or  field  of  battle.  At  a  signal  given  ibey  attacked  each 
other,  and  gained  and  gave  ground  by  turns.  Their  ardor  gradually 
increased ;  and  they  assaulted  each  other  wilh  their  handi  and  feet, 
and  even  made  use  of  their  teeth  and  nails.'  They  conlinued  a  dis- 
advantageous contest  notwilhstftnding  the  most  painful  wounds,  and 
risked  the  loss  of  life  rather  tbna  submit  to  a  defeat/  Tbe  MtJon 
passed  under  the  eyes  of  live  magistrates,'  and  a  multitude  of  spec- 
tatoTs,  who  by  turns  lavished  praises  on  the  conquerors,  or  loaded 
the  vanquished  with  sarcasms.  It  ended  whea  one  of  (he  parlict 
was  obliged  to  awim  over  the  Eurotas,  or  a  canal,  which,  logeltwr 
wilh  that  river,  enclosed  the  nkarariaTai.' 

There  were  to  be  uo  ludicrous  contests;  and  in  certain  eieroiset 
no  Spartan,  who  bad  been  overcome,  was  to  lift  bis  hand  as  ■  BJ|;ii  of 
(ubmieeion,  since  that  would  be  to  acknowledge  a  conqueror.'  Hence 
tbe  wayrpArior  and  cestus  were  not  allowed.' 

The  youths  were  to  be  constanlly  employed  in  some  kind  of  exer- 
cise ;  but  men  who  were  upwards  of  thirty  years  of  age  were  lo  be 
exempted  fi-om  alt  labor.^  These  last,  however,  were  not  allowed  t» 
spend  their  time  in  walking  ;  but  ihey  were  to  employ  Ihenuelve* 
altogether  in  affairs  of  slate,  or  in  war.'  If  ihe  youths  refused  to 
labor,  they  were  to  be  deprived  of  tbe  honors  of  the  city/ 

At  a  certain  time,  boys  were  to  he  whipped  in  the  temple  and 
around  the  altar  of  Diana,  surnamed  Orlhia.t  This  whipping  wu 
called  iiafiaaTlyaait,  and  was  uiflicted  once  every  year.*  Tbe  yonlb- 
ful  S)>arlaue,  scarcely  out  of  their  infancy,  were  severely  whipped 
till  the  blood  began  lo  stream.  The  boys  were  held  in  esteem  M 
they  endured  the  flagellation  without  weeping,  groaning,  or  eihibiling 
any  sense  of  pain  ;'   and  the  parents  of  tbe  innocent  victims  eshorled 


'  PiuuDiBs  LKonid). 

■  Plutarch. 

•  Hwjcbim. 

"  IjiciiD.  de  Gyninu. 

'  FatiBtn.  Laconic, 

'  Cic.  ToKul.  lib.  V.  wp.ST. 

■  PtQMn,  Laconic. 

■  Idem  ibid. 


'  Plalorcb.  Ljcuigo;     Idem  Apiwbtli. 

'  Scnecs  de  Benef.  lib.  Bi.  np.  S, 

■*  PluUrcb.  Ljcurgo. 

■  jUian.  Vu.  Hut.  lib<U.  zKf.  S. 

1  Xonoph.  de  Rrp.  L«col. 

r  Plutardh.  tuM.  Ucer. 

*  Idem  Ibid. 
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tiMa  with  fiaolie  cries,  not  to  suffer  the  kast  coBplaint  to  csotpe 


CHAP.  XIX. 
Laws  rdaiing  to  Cantrtieii  and  Money. 

No  one  was  to  have  io  bis  possession  either  gold  or  silver.  By 
the  eoDstitotions  of  Lycorgus,  gold  and  silver  were  rendered  of  no 
value  ui  Lacedsemon ;  and  aware  of  the  danger  of  riches,  that  legis- 
klor  made  the  very  possession  of  them  penal/  This  law  vras  the 
aMte  strictljr  observed,  because  it  had  been  declared  by  the  oracle 
that  the  desire  of  riches  would  at  some  time  be  the  ruin  of  Sparta^ 
as  b  intimated  in  the  following  verse : 

He  who  had  in  his  possession  gold  or  silver  was  punished  with 


No  other  coinage  than  that  of  iron  was  to  be  made  or  used  at 
Spartn:  ftirf  xf^^ai  ry  oibfipf  wpooirafiey/  This  money,  after 
bemg  tahen  out  of  the  fire,  was  to  be  dipped  in  vinegar  while  it  vras 
led  hot,  to  render  it  brittle  and  unmalleable,  so  that  it  might  not  be 
applied  to  any  other  use.  Besides,  it  was  heavy,  and  a  very  small 
sua  was  sufficient  to  load  two  horses/ 

la  cases  of  emergency,  however,  the  Spartans  were  allowed  the  use 
of  money  made  from  the  skins  of  beasts.* 

Contracts  were  to  be  made  by  barter,  or  exchange  of  one  commo- 
dity  for  another.'  This  was  the  most  ancient  method  of  dealing,  and 
centfained  in  Sparta  long  after  it  had  fallen  into  disuse  in  other 
countries. 

No  one  was  allowed  to  receive  any  interest/ 

No  one  was  to  give  presents.  Gifts  also  were  not  to  be  received 
from  f<Hreigners,  even  without  the  limits  of  Lacedsemon,  and  when 
their  authority  and  character  might  seem  to  have  excused  them/ 


CHAP.  XX. 
Lmwm  rtlating  io  the  Courts  of  Juitiee. 

No  one  was  to  approach  the  forum,  or  concern  himself  in 
jaridieal  proceedings,  till  he  had  attained  the  age  of  thirty  years. 
Arevioosly  to  that  period,  his  friends  and  relations  transacted  his 
necessary  concerns." 

*  Sdiolktt.  Uracjd.  p  Id.  iMd.    Idea  LTiaadro. 

*  Cic.  TukbL  Kb.  iL  cap.  14.  «  Seneca  de  Benef.  fib.  t.  cap.  14. 
'  Xenophon.  de  Rep.  Laced*  *"  Juftm. 

*  Pliitaidu  Init.  Leoon.  '  Xenophon.  de  Rep.  Laoed.    JSIiaii. 

*  Plvtaich.  Init.  Laooe.     Nicol.  de    Vai.  Hist.  lib.  xir. 

If  or.  Geat.  i^  Slobeiuiu  '  Platircb.  Ljaaadio. 

*  Fhitaich.  Ljcorso.  "  Idem  Lycurgo. 
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&  was  to  be  considered  diBgriK^uI  for  old  men  to  hp  c<Mi9taiiUy 
employed  in  the  forum.  It  was  deemed  more  suitable  for  tbem  to 
spend  a  great  part  of  their  time  in  the  schools  of  enercise,  or  in  the 
Xiaxat,  places  of  conversation  ;*  for  it  was  thought  indecent  and  dis- 
graceful in  a  man  to  be  fond  of  law-suits,  or  to  busy  himself  in  the 
courts  of  justice,  when  he  had  no  business  there  to  transact. 

Every  tenth  day  the  ephori  were  to  examine  the  ephebi,  who  for 
that  purpose  were  to  exhibit  themselves  naked." 

The  lover  was  tp  be  punished  for  the  person  beloved,  if  the  latter 
had  been  guilty  of  any  fault/ 

The  yoMtbs  were  to  mal^e  no  enquiries  concerning  th^  laws.  As 
]^0,Mng  persons  were  not  permitted  to  enquuse  concerning  the  laws  of 
otiiier  countries,  and  as  they  were  prevented  from  hearing  judipial 
proceedings  in  the  Spartan  courts,  so  they  were  forbidden  to  ask  any 
questions  respecting  the  laws  by  which  they  themselves  were  go- 
verned.^   Obedience  was  their  only  duty. 

Men  of  abandoned  characters  were  not  to  speak  in  the  public 
assemblies ;  but  their  sentiments  were  to  be  related  by  persons  of 
good  report.' 


CHAP.  XXI. 

Lawt  relating  to  War. 

Till  a  man  attained  the  age  which  the  law  required,  he  was  not 
to  serve  in  the  army,*  but  wiU*to  remain  at  home  for  the  defence  of 
his  country.^  It  is  generally  thought  that  till  the  age  of  thirty  yevt 
a  man  was  not  capable  of  serving  in  the  army ;  but  some  are  of  opi- 
nion that  the  military  age  is  not  well  ascertained. 

The  Spartans  were  not  to  march  at  any  time  before  the  full  moon.' 

They  were  not  to  6ght  often  against  the  same  enemy.  The  reason 
of  this  law  was,  lest  the  enemy,  by  the  frequent  use  of  arms,  should 
acquire  a  knowledge  of  the  art  of  war,  and  become  formidable/ 

They  were  not  to  have  any  sailors,  nor  were  they  ever  to  engage  at 
sea :  hictlptiro  hk  ahrdis  yavrais  elvac  kqX  vav/ia^^ecv.'  This  law  in  pro- 
cess of  tiihe  was  disregarded. 

They  were  not  to  undertake  any  reixo^iaxias,  sieges  of  towns/ 

In  war  a  more  free  manner  of  living  was  to  be  allowed.  The  true 
reason  for  this  probably  was,  that  war  might  be  less  burdensome  to 
them.' 

The  camp  was  to  be  often  moved.  The  Spartans  were  forbidden  to 
remain  long  encamped  in  the  same  place,  in  order  to  prevent  any 

*  Plutarclu  Lycurgo.  '  Herodot  lib.  ▼!•    LopaiL  de  Astro. 

*  ^lian.  Var.  Hifit,  lib.  zir.  c.  7.  ''  Plaurch.  Lycurgo ;  Idem  Agssilao^ 
'  Id.  ibid.  lib.  iii.  cap.  10.  '  Idem  Inst.  Lacon. 

y  Plato  de  Lenboa  lib.  i.     -  /  Herodot.  lib.  i^.   Platazclu  Apopktb* 

'  iEschin.  in  Timarch*  Lacon. 

*  i£lian.  Var.  HiiU  lU).  vi*  cap.  3.  f^  Plutarch,  Lycuigp* 

*  Thucyd.  lib.  v. 
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tnrpriM»  and  also  that  they  migbt  be  mon  titnibUsoaie  to  their  ene- 
aiies  by  watting  e? ery  part  of  the  coantry/ 

Tbe'toMiers  were  to  sleep  all  night  in  their  armor ;  but  they  who 
watched  were  not  to  be  allowed  their  shields.'  The  reason  of  this 
law  was,  that  the  soldiers  might  be  ready  for  battle,  and  that  the 
sentinels  being  nnprofided  with  defeooe  might  keep  themselfes 
awake/ 

Before  an  engagement,  the  king  was  to  sacri6ce  to  the  muses. 
Thongh  the  Lacedtemonians  were  designated  by  the  epithet  Afiweot, 
yet  tiMir  king  sacrificed  to  the  muses,  through  whose  assistance  they 
might  be  enabled  to  perform  deeds  worthy  ^  being  recorded  to  th^ 
latest  period  of  time.' 

lo  an  engagement  the  army  was  to  advance  at  the  sound  of  flutes. 
Theae  flutes  both  excited  and  moderated  thenr  courage^  by  pbying 
the  hymn  of  Castor,  which,  consisting  of  alternate  anapseats  and 
spoMwes,  occasioned  a  progressive  motion  of  ^ nick  and  slow  steps.* 
^  No  one  was  to  leave  the  army,  or  desert  the  ranks ;  but  he  was 
either  to  conquer  or  die/ 

He  who  lost  his  shield  in  battle  was  to  be  reckoned  AnptM,  ia- 
flimotts. 

When  their  enemies  fled,  they  were  not  to  pursue  them  to  a  great 
dblance/ 

They  were  not  to  spoil  the  dead  bodies  of  their  enemies,'  nor  to 
hang  up  the  spoils/ 

He  who  overcame  an  enemy  by  stratagem  was  to  sacrifice  an  ox 
to  Msrs ;  he  who  conquered  by  open  force  only  a  cock.' 

He  who  had  served  forty  years  in  the  army  was  to  be  discharged 
torn  military  duties.' 


CHAP.  XXII. 
Judgmenit. 

The  judgments  of  the  Lacedssmonians  were  of  two  kinds,  brifioriKal 
and  IhtvriKa),  public  aud  private.  As  the  Spartans,  however,  were 
pfobibited  the  use  of  money,  and  the  lands  were  equally  divided 
smong  them,  private  actions  were  for  some  time  very  rare  ;*  but 
aAerwisrds  they  became  more  frequent,  and  diflerent  causes  were 
tried  before  diflerent  judges,  who  were  the  kings,  the  senate,  or  the 
ephori. 

The  kings  determined  to  whom  a  virgin,  called  MxKtipoi  or  wa^ 
tptX^xpi,  who  inherited  the  substance  of  h^  father,*  and  who  had  not 

s  Plutarch.  Apophth.  LacOiL  Xenopb.        f  HerodoC  Kb.  ▼.    PlaHtth.  Lyeurgo. 
de  Rep.  Liced.  v  iElian.  Var.  Hist.  lib.  ri.  cmp.  0. 

*  Xenopbon.  ibid.  *"  Plutarch.  Apophth.  Lscon. 

*  TaetiM  CbiL  ix.  HbL  376.  '  Plauurth.  Inst.  Lacoa. 

'  PIvlBrch.  Ljcurgo,  *  Xenopbon.  HeUenie.  Ub.  t.   Phttaich. 

**  Tbncjd.  lib.  ▼.  cap.  70.  Agesilao. 

"  Hepbieidon.  "  Plutarch.  Lycnrgo. 

^  Heiodot.  Ub.  rii.  •  PoUnx  Ub.  iii. 
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been  betrothed  by  her  father,  should  be  marned.'  If  any  one  wished 
lo  adopt  a  sou,  the  matter  was  to  be  brought  before  the  kings.'  To 
them  it  also  belonged  to  decide  by  whom  the  public  roads  should 
be  repaired.' 

The  senate  were  judges  in  capital  ofIei)Ces.'  They  did  not,  how- 
ever, decide  immediately;  the  trinl  frei]ucntly  continued  during 
several  successive  days,*  after^which  judgment  was  nol  given;  but 
the  intended  verdict  wns  delayed  for  some  lime,  because  an  error  ou 
such  an  occasion  could  not  be  repaired.'  If  llie  accused  obtained 
an  acquillal,  and  new  proofs  were  afterwards  found  against  him,  he 
was  again  arraigned  for  the  same  crime." 

The  ephori  were  judges  in  causes  of  a  private  nature.''  They  sat 
every  day  to  pronounce  judgment  on  certain  accusaliona,  and  to  ter- 
minate the  differences  of  individuals.' 

At  Sparta  were  no  orators  lo  plead  the  cause  of  ihe  accuser  or  ac- 
cused ;  but  every  one  apoke  and  defended  himself,  though  the  more 
powerful  men  in  the  state  were  generally  successful  in  favor  of  those 
whom  they  favored/ 

When  any  one  was  accused  of  an  offence,  a  day  was  appointed  for 
hearing  the  parlies  ;  or  if  ihe  accused  person  was  absent  in  the  ser- 
vice of  the  republic,  a  onn-aAi),  scytale,  informiug  him  of  the  com- 
mands of  the  magistrates,  was  sent  lo  him  ;'  or  be  was  recalled  by 
their  vrtipirai,  servants.* 

The  testimony  of  slaves,  especially  against  the  kings  and  men  of 
rank  in  the  slate,  was  not  admitted  ;  and  no  Spartan  could  be  con- 
demned before  a  grave,  formal,  and  long  deliberation  had  taken 
place,  and  he  had  been  convicted  by  the  clearest  proofs.' 

lu  private  matters,  wrilten  documents,  and  especially  bonds  or 
deeds,  which  were  called  in  tiie  Doric  dialect  xXapia,  and  which  re- 
lated to  contracts  for  debt,  were  admitted  in  evidence.* 


CHAP.  XXIII.  ^m 

Public  Hottori  and  Rewards.  i^^H 

The  BCGustomed  rewards  of  the  Lacedvmonians  consisted  chiefly 
in  honors,  which  were  never  denied  to  the  deserving,  and  which  were 
conferred  on  citizens  either  during  their  lives  or  after  death,  and 
also,  though  more  sparingly,  on  strangers  and  foreigners. 

When  the  Spartans  wished  to  extol  a  man  very  highly,  they  called 
him  Bt'iot  Ayfip,  a  divine  person  ;'  but  this  bouor  was  very  seldom 
conferred  ;    for  at  Sparta  were  many  excellent  nieii,  and  it  wai  diffi^ 

'  Herodot.  lib.  vi.  cap.  S7.  '  Flutuch.  Agidir. 

■  Idem  ibid.  f  Idem  A^entao. 
'  Idem  ibid.  (  Idem  ibid.    Thncjd.  lib. 

■  XcDophon.  de  Rep.  laced,  *  Fluurch.  Agide, 

•  Tbucyd.  lib.  i.  cap.  IBS.  '  Thucjdid.  lib.  i. 

•  Plntwch.  Apopbtli.  Laeon.  *  Fluiucb.  Agide, 

•  Tbucjd.  ibid.  '  Plito  in  Ueuone. 
'  Plalvcb.  ibid. 
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colt  for  one  to  excel  another.  Henee  Aipileonit^  the  motbtr  of  0rt- 
tidas,  observed  to  the  Tbracians,  who  said  that  there  wss  not  snch  a 
one  itft  in  Sparta,  ''  You  are  wrong,  mj  friend* ;  mv  son  was  io» 
deed  a  man  of  honor,  but  Lacedsmon  can  boast  of  nanj  better 


To  be  elected  into  the  number  of  the  three  hundred  was  reckoned 
the  first  honor  in  the  city."  It  was  the  custom  for  the  ephori  to  ap- 
point three  officers,  each  of  whom  selected  one  hundred  men,  the 
best  be  could  find  ;  and  it  was  a  point  of  great  emulation  to  be  one 
of  Ibese  three  hundred  men/  The  persons  thus  chosen  were  called 
Xoyd^f /  Even  a  dismissal  from  this  order  was  esteemed  an  honor ; 
iad  the  dismissed  were  denominated  Aya6oepyo2,  benefactors/ — a 
aarae  also  given  to  those  who  left  the  cavalry  every  fifth  year/ 

It  was  esteemed  honorable  to  a  man,  when  the  people  in  their 
aaemblies  rose  up  at  bis  presence,  or  gave  way  to  him/  This  honor 
was  conferred  on  the  aged. 

The  vpoiipa^  first  seat  in  a  public  assembly,  was  esteemed  a  great 
honor* 

BctiXortf  were  thongs  with  which  the  Lacedsemonians  bound  or 
adorned  victors  in  the  contests.' 

'£Xa/i|f  9rifavoip  a  crown  of  olive,  was  given  as  a  reward  for  brave 
actions/ 

Statues  and  effigies  were  placed  in  public  places  to  perpetuate  tba 
mtmory  of  those  who  had  deserved  well  of  their  country/ 

Sepulchres  and  splendid  monuments  to  heroes,  called  hpfa,  were 
bailt ;"  and  xepora^,  cenotaphs,  or  empty  monuments,  were  erected 
io  memory  of  those  buried  in  other  places. 

Temples  were  dedicated  to  those  who  had  distingubhed  themselves 
ihowe  the  rest  of  mankind/ 

New  and  unaccustomed  honors  were  conferred  on  some,  to  whom 
festal  days  were  consecrated,'  in  whose  praise  annual  orations  were 
spoken,  and  at  whose  sepulchres  games  were  performed. 


CHAP.  XXIV. 
PmiisAmeiiff. 

The  punishments  of  the  Lacedaemonians  were  of  different  kinds. 

Zaifiia  was  a  pecuniary  fine,  which  if  the  offender  could  not  pay, 
be  was  driven  into  banishment.'  It  sometimes  also  included  corpo- 
nlpunishment.' 

iXotog  was  a  collar  of  wood,  which  went  round  the  neck,  and  also 
boimd  the  hands.' 


*  Phitiich.  Ljcurgo. 

"  Plotarcb.  ibid. 

'  Xenophon.  de  Rep.  Laced. 

P  HerodotiM. 

ff  SoidM  ifl  verb. 

**  Herodot  lib.  i. 

'  Flotnch.  Apophtb.  Lsccm. 

'  Hesych.    Suidss  ia  verb. 


«•  Herodot.  Ub.  Tiii.    Pint.  Themktocl. 

•  Tbucjd.  lib.  i. 

•  Paosaniae. 

'  PluL  LycitrKO ;  Panasniat. 

V  Plutarch,  ibid. 

'  Xenoph.  Hitt.  Gnsc  lib.  liL 

•  Pollux. 

^  Xenophoa.  ibid. 
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"Ei  Tov  vaidSnv  ififiaWeiv,  lo  impHion,  was  employed  for  retainiitg 
nalefactora.'  The  word  xmAhat,  used  by  the  Lacedfemooians  lo  de- 
nole  a  prison,  derived  ils  name  from  the  fissures  in  the  ground  nhicli 
were  occasioiied  hy  earthquakes,  and  which  were  denominated  xai- 

A^fii  avrl^tipoi,  biling  the  Ihunb,  wan  inlticted  by  the  tlprjy  on 
aucfa  boys  as  gave  ridiculous  or  foolish  answers  To  the  questions  pro- 
posed to  Ibem.' 

TlaUiv,  to  strike,  was  a  punishment  inflieled  by  ihe  ephori  on  aach 
of  the  ephebi  as  upon  examination  were  found  weak  and  sickly 
through  idleness  and  luxury/ 

Maariyuijis,  whipping,  was  used  in  punishing  criminals  led  through 
Ihe  cily.f 

Ktrniau,  a  goad,  was  employed  for  the  same  purpose.*  It  was 
also  used  in  torturing  malefactors  who  refused  to  confiess  their  crimes.' 

'Arifiia,  infamy  or  disgrace,  was  a  punishtuent  infliL-led  by  com- 
pelling a  person  to  abdicate  the  regal  dignity,  or  the  magistracy,  oi 
by  not  permitting  him  to  buy  or  stil.*  A  species  of  this  punishment 
was,  nbeu  any  one  was  compelled  to  go  naked  through  the  foram  in 
the  midst  of  winter,  and  sing  verses  in  derision  of  himself,  and  enpres- 
sive  of  the  justice  of  his  sentence.'  Another  punishment  of  this  kind 
was,  when  a  man  was  deprived  of  all  honors,  and  obliged  lo  give  up 
his  wife  to  another  person,  to  suffer  himself  to  be  benlen  by  any  one 
he  should  meet,  and  to  appear  only  in  tagged  and  dirty  clothes,  and 
with  only  half  of  Ilia  beard  cut  off:  this  was  inflicted  on  those  vhu 
had  fled  in  battle,  and  who  were  called  rp^aams,  tremblers.""  Ano- 
ther mark  of  infamy  was  imposed  eh  roue  lacouf,  on  the  idle  or  disso- 
lute, who  were  held  in  such  contempt  at  Sparta  that  no  one  would 
lodge  or  exercise  with  them,  who  were  obliged  to  give  way  to  their 
juniors,  and  rise  up  at  their  presence,  and  who  were  uot  allowed  to 
imitate  the  avcycX^rom,  men  of  spotless  reputation."  Lastly,  it  was 
a  mark  of  disgrace  when  any  one  was  ordered  by  the  magtitratea  to 
stand  unemployed  in  public  with  his  shield  in  his  hand.'  It  may  be 
observed  that  the  Spartans  dreaded  nothing  so  much  as  infamy  or 
the  loss  of  reputation,'' 

<I>uyv,  banishment,  was  at  Sparta  rather  the  avoiding  of  penalties 
than  a  punishment;  for  it  was  generally  voluntary,  and  undertaken 
by  thoae  who  were  unable  to  pay  a  line  which  bad  been  imposed  on 
theiD,  or  by  those  who  wished  lo  escape  ignominy  or  deatb ;  but 
kings  and  others  who  had  offended  were  sometimes  legally  banished, 
and  compelled  to  live  in  a  foreign  country.  There  were  different 
kinds  of  banishment,  according  a>  the  crime  seemed  to  require: 
some  were  commanded  to  leave  l.aconia  only,  and  might  take  up 
their  abode  among  the  allies  of  the  republic  ;    whilst  others  were 

■  Tlincjd.  lib.  i.  •  Tliucjd.  lib.  v. 

'  Sinbo  lib.  viii.  '  Plularcb.  Ljcoifo. 

*  Plnlareh.  Lyeurgo.  "  idem  AgeuU  Xmaphon.  de  Ru. 
f  jElian.  Vaj.  Hiit.  lib.  liv.  c.  T.              Laced. 

*  Xenoph.  Higt.  Grxc  Hb.  ui.  '  Xonaphan.  ibid. 

*  Xenophon.  ibid.  "  Xenaphon,  Hist.  Onec.  lib.  iS. 
'  Philarch,  Apophth.  Immb.  '  iKMratea, 
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coapdied  to  qoit  Greece  and  live  with  the  eoeviee  of  Sparta. 
Maulaoglitcr  or  iovolootary  murder  vms  puoitbed  with  baaitbaieiU.f 

ddyoroff,  death,  though  considered  by  other  nations  as  the  ipreateat 
INuiiahnient  that  could  be  inflicted,  was  esteemed  the  least  formida« 
ble  bv  the  Spartans/ 

fy&X"^  ^^  ^  '^P^  ^^^  which  malefactors  were  strangled,  and  waa 
the  onlj  instrument  of  death  used  by  the  Spartans/ 

The  ponishneut  of  death  was  not  inflicted  in  public  during  the 
d^»  but  in  the  night,  and  in  a  certain  part  of  the  prison  called  Sed&f/ 
After  the  criminals  were  dead,  their  bodies  were  brought  out  and 
buried  near  the  prison  apart  by  themseWes.* 


CHAP.  XXV. 

Revenuei  of  Sparta. 

At  first  the  Spartans  paid  no  revenue  to  the  government,  either 
10  money  or  by  any  other  means ;'  but  in  process  of  time,  the  fre- 
quent wars  in  which  thiey  engaged  rendered  tazea  necessary,  and  the 
dtiaeiu  of  Sparta,  as  well  as  their  allies,  contributed  to  supply  the 
cximicies  of  the  state. 

The  citisens  paid  for  their  estates,  which  whilst  equal,  their  con- 
tribatioos  were  also  equal  in  value,  and  therefore  not  accurately  exa^ 
■ined  ;*  but  the  tlafopal,  tributes,  imposed  on  other  kinds  of  pro- 
perty, varied  according  to  its  value ;  and  at  length  some  imposts  be- 
came more  grievous  than  others,  and  the  richer  oppressed  the  poorer 
citisens.' 

The  inhabitants  of  the  provinces  of  Laconia,  whom  the  Spartana 
cslled  avfifMxoh  allies,  on  account  of  the  airrorofda,  privilege  of  liv- 
iag  nnder  the  same  laws,  and  the  liberty  which  they  enjoyed,  fur- 
Bttbed  their  f6poi,  contingents,  to  the  state^^  A  great  part  of  the  re- 
nnoea  of  Messenia,  which  the  Lacedsemonians  had  subdued,  waa 
aanually  sent  to  the  Spartan  government. 

In  order  to  increase  their  revenue  the  Spartans  doubled  the  ransom 
of  prisoners,  and  required  for  every  man  taken  in  arms  the  sum  of 
two  hundred  drachms  of  .£gina  ;*  for  by  this  standard  they  regu- 
lated all  the  operations  of  their  finances.' 

The  Spartans  appointed  particular  commiasaries,  who  sold  to  the 
iHghest  bidders  the  spoils  taken  in  the  course  of  their  campaicns. 

During  the  Peloponnesian  war  they  received  in  subsidies  from  the 
Persinna  more  than  five  thousand  talents,  or  eight  hundred  and  fifty 
thousand  pounds  sterling.' 

f  XcDMhon.  Anab.  Cyri.  *  Ariftot  Polit.  lib.  ii. 

•^  Cic  Toac  lib.  i.   Pfatarcb.  Apopbtb.  '  Plutmrcb.  Aside. 

Lwea.  9  Tbocjd.  lib.  L     Xenophon.  Hist. 

*  Phitnch.  Agida.  Gnsc.  lib.  ▼. 

f  Idem  ibid.    Herodot  lib.  iw.  «  Herodot.  Ub.  vi. 

*  Plotarcb.ibid.  '  Isocrat.  Ont.  Jffftfmx. 

*  Tbocydidct. 

*  Tbe  dncbm  of  Jli4mk  wm  equtralcnt  U  tbout  lizpence  halfpeaay. 
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As  there  were  originally  no  elcn^opol,  imposts,  so  they  did  not  place 
their  money  iy  Koiyf,  io  a  public  treasury/  They  first  deposited  it 
with  their  neighbours  the  Arcadians,  who  dealt  treacherously  with 
them/  It  was  then  committed  to  the  care  of  the  gods,  and  carried 
to  the  temple  of  Apollo  at  Delphi/  and  to  other  places  of  worship/ 
It  was  not  tilUafter  Athens  had  been  obliged  to  submit  to  the  Lace- 
daemonians, who  brought  from  thence  an  immense  quantity  of  gold 
and  silver,  that  money  was  deposited  in  a  public  treasury  and  a  de- 
cree passed  that  it  should  be  admitted  into  public  use.  Afterwards 
the  city  of  Sparta  contained  more  gold  and  silver  than  all  the  rest  of 
Greece  /  and  the  treasury  was  placed  under  the  care  and  inspection 
of  the  ephori/ 

*  Thacyd.  lib.  i.  ejiuqae  Scboi*  Ari-        *  Platarch.  Lyaaodio. 
■toU  Polit.  lib.  ii.  /  PUto  Aldbiade. 

<  AtheneuB  lib.  Ti.  f  Thucydides  -,  Xenoplnnu 

'  Idem  ibid. 


THE 
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BOOK  III. 

RCUGION  OF  THE  GREEKS. 


CHAP.  I. 

The  God*  of  Greece. 


Some  are  of  opinion  that  the  Greeks  received  their  reli^on  from  the 
E^pttaos  ;*  but  others  say  that  Orpheua,  who  was  a  Thracian,  and 
from  whom  devotion  was  called  OptfnKtla,  as  if  Op^la,  because  invent* 
ed  by  a  Tbracian/  was  the  first  that  instructed  them  in  all  the  rites 
and  ceremonies  of  divine  worship/  It  is,  however,  improbable,  if 
not  impossible,  that  the  whole  system  of  the  Grecian  religion  sboold 
have  been  derivefl  either  from  Thrace  or  Egypt,  or  any  other  single 
coontry  ;  and  it  seems  more  likely  that  Greece,  in  which  almost  every 
city  bad  different  gods  and  different  modes  of  worship,  and  whicb 
was  inhabited  by  colonies  of  different  nations,  borrowed  from  each  of 
these  colonies  some  part  of  its  religious  ceremonies/  Thus  the  The* 
bans,  who  were  the  descendants  of  the  Phoenicians,  retained  in  :» 
great  measure  the  mode  of  worship  exercised  by  that  people ;  and 
the  Argives  are  thought  to  have  been  instructed  in  the  religion  of 
Egypt  by  Danaus  and  his  followers.  Cecrops,  the  founder  of  Athens, 
who  was  the  first  that  worshipped  Jupiter  under  the  name  of 'Ttrorot, 
the  Supreme/  was  an  Egyptian  ;  and  hence  some  are  of  opinion  that  be 
waa  designated  by  the  epithet  hi^v^t,  as  having  two  naimree,  because 
being  an  Egyptian  he  spoke  the  two  languages  of  Egypt  and  Athens. 
Phoroneus,  who  b  said  by  some^^  to  have  introduced  into  Greece  the 
Bse  of  temples,  altars,  and  sacrifices,  was  also  an  Egyptian.  Indeed, 
so  many  of  the  Egyptian  ceremonies  and  customs  were  adopted  at 
Athens,  that  the  Athenians  are  told  by  one  of  the  comedians, 

«  Herodot.  Ub.  ii.  ^  Herodot.  lib.  r. 

*  Nonnot  Bvivy.  Urrop,  io  Stel.  1.  «  EuMb.  Cbronic.    Pansaa.  Afcad. 

«  Aristopb.    Ranb    ▼•    1064.    Eiirip.  ^  Clem.  Alei.  Protrept.    Anobiaft  lib. 

Rbcso  T,  94S.  vi. 

Amtiq,  ^Gr.  S  A 
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They  had  made  their  city  Egypt,  instead  of  Athens. 

Tlie  most  aDcie'nt  Greeks,  as  well  as  many  other  nations,  wor- 
shipped the  heavens,  the  sun,  the  moon,  the  stars,  and  the  earth,^ 
which,  as  they  saw  them  in  perpetual  motion,  they  called  Oeol  from 
Tov  OieiVp,  to  run,^  though  the  word  is  capable  of  other  acceptations. 
Afterwards,  the  gods  of  Greece  became  extremely  numerous,  and 
from  the  different  parts  of  the  world  were  distinguished  into  the  ce- 
lestial, the  terrestrial,  and  the  infernal  deities.  The  celestial  deities 
were  called  hrovpayiot,  oXv/uirfOi,  itdavarotf  ohpavlhat,  ohpayltares  ;*  the 
terrestrial,  iiri\06yioi,  iffnats,  cir/yccoc ;  and  the  infernal,  xOdrioi,  vm- 
Xddvioi,  Karay06vioi,  viroTapTapioi,  arvyioi.  The  celestial  were  held  in 
the  greatest  honor,  and  the'  mfernal  in  the  least. 

The  twelve  principal  deities,  whom  the  Greeks  called  /icyaXoc  6eo2, 
and  more  frequently  ol  hwhena  Oeot/  were  denominated  as  follows : 
Zcvs  Jupiter,  tioaeihdv  Neptune,  'ArdXXuiv  Apollo,  IlaXXas  Minerva, 
drififirrtp  Ceres,  "H^ac^os  YulcaUy^Hpa  Juuo,''Api7s  Mars,  'Ep/u^f  Mer- 
cury, "Apre/iis  Diana, 'A ^po^inj  Venus,  'Etrrla  Vesta.'  Their  names 
are  also  comprehended  in  the  following  verses  of  an  unknown  poet : 

Ac^icd  cl(ri  $€o\  fi/sydX9if  Zc^s^^Hpa,  Uoff€i6&y, 

ArifJiiiTrip,  'Epfirjs,  'Eorto,  KvAAoir<^f , 
^ifios,  'ZyvdKids  r*  "Apris,  UaXXds  r*.  *A^po8tm, 

"Aprffils  ttffi  Otoi  8i68cfra  61  fitydXou 

These  twelve  deities  were  held  in  the  greatest  reverence,  especially  by 
tfie  Athenians,  who  placed  portraits  of  them  in  a  gallery  in  the  Cerami- 
CUSy"*  and  who  erected  to  them  an  altar  called  Pi^fios  twv  ^Seca  Oe^yJ^ 

In  order  to  designate  the  various  offices  assigned  to  the  gods,  tbty 
iprere  distinguished  by  various  epithets.  These  epithets  were  nMoie- 
ipus,  and  were  dr^wn  from  the  power  and  dignity  which  the  gods 
were  supposed  to  possess ;  from  the  t>ffice  which  they  were  believed 
tQ  ^ ;  from  the  place  in  which  they  were  wors(iipped  ;  from  some; 
remarkable  acUpn  which  they  were  said  to  have  performed ;  froiai 
ll^eir  origin ;  from  the  form  of  certain  parts  of  their  bodies ;  from 
4pnie  r^arkable  attribute;  from  their  manners  and  pursuits ;  pf  (ipooi 
the  nat^pns  by  which  they  wece  worshipped.' 

1.  Amoqg  the  various  offices  assigned  tp  the  gods,  the  domiii^pii  of 
ijpci^ven  was  attributed  to  Jupiter,'  who  was  therefore  believed  ta 
^ovefn  tlie  seasons,^  and  to  whom  were  given  the  epithets  Q(ip^^m^ 
viri^^  ^K,  iKfAofos,  from  his  sending  rain  op  the  earth/  For  ik». 
san^  re^on  he  was  designated  ve^Xijycp^iif,  (ipcriy^^,  alfi^ ;  and 
firofs  the  thunder  which  he  darted,  dorepomrn^,'  &^pairaco$/  cQro|3a- 

*  Socnit.  ap.  Plato,  in  Cratylo ;  Plu-        •  Thucyd.  lib.  vi.  cap.  54. 

tarch.  de  Placit.  Philosopta.  •  Aristot.  de  Mimdo  cap.  7.    Ludaa. 

*  Plato  ibid.    Hotarch.  ibid.  in  TiiDone. 

'  Sc^.  Ariit^.  in  Nubes  ▼.  846.  p  Horn.  II.  </.  t.  192.  CVttm.  Qjmi. 
Diod.  Sicoi.  lib.  iv.  i^  Jov.  v.  59. 

*  Aristoph.  At.  v.  95.    Diod.  Sic.  lib.        «  Athente.  lib.  xv.  cap.  5. 

zri.  Apoliod.  lib.  iii.  cap.  IS.  iElian.  *■  Lycophr.  ▼.  160.  Apol.  Rhod.  lib. 
Var.  Hist.  lib.  vin.  cap.  12.  ii.  v.  624. 

<  Bchol.  ApoUon.  Rhod.  lib.  ii.  Ennius        <  Htsiod.  Theog.  ▼.  a06L 
ap.  Ajpnlei.  de  Deo  Socimt.  <  Adstot.  de  Mvndo  cap.  7. 

"■  Pausan.  Attids  cap.  S. 
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ipiyhowoiJ^  Besides,  from  the  goverament  assigned  to  Jupiter  ovet 
erery  part  of  human  life,'  he  was  designated  by  the  follovring  names: 
tiraoSf  ifitmos  or  Mvtuh^*  h-aiptlot,*  ^IXiot,  Spxttn,  Uitrios,  UeHitrtot ; 
opi^ypws,  from  a  communion  of  the  divine  and  human  natures ;'  /3a^i- 
Vcvffy  ffninavxptj  iXeudipiotf  from  the  victory  obtained  over  the  Per- 
sians at  Marathon,  and  at  Plataea.  From  the  places  where  he  was 
worshipped  he  was  also  called  Idaiof,  2<i^ir/ri|f,  'HXeiot,  Alrralos, 
Ncyieacof,  Ocavpt^of,  di#^«Kacor,  Kd^wt  from  the  mountain  Casiui ,  Ac, 

2.  Apollo,  ftt>m  the  benefits  which  he  was  believed  to  bestow  oa 
aankiad,^  and  from  the  arts  which  be  was  said  to  have  invented/ 
was  aumamed  aTorp^rawt  or  Aroffo/Di/n)?  r£v  rar6r/  oXeffKaKot ; 
oyvtcvf  and  dyvcanft,  president  of  the  wavii  ;<  Xoffms,  irvOioc,  waiav  and 
ra^,  diXvpoff,  who  plays  well  on  the  lyre  ;*  haTfi06Xof,  hfifi6Ko9,  ^A- 
cjpyofy  6Kiny/3cX^n|f ,  darting  far,  or  exercising  his  power  over  things 
widely  separated ;'  rofpfopw  or  ro^'at  carrying  a  bow.* 

3.  Neptune  had  the  surnames  of  iiXvKot,  that  is  BaX^ffatoi,  IroXiot,' 
jrrXayacoff,"*  dXc/i^d^v,*  s-<{Frios,'  iririor,  Tnrecoff,  imn^y^t ;'  and  these 
latter  names  are  said  to  have  been  given  him  from  the  swiftness  with 
which  he  was  fabled  to  pass  through  the  sea  drawn  by  horses.  He 
was  also  called  yac^oxot  and  OtfitXiovxot  from  his  aurrouoding  ^r 
sapporting  the  earth  ;  and  eipv^rtpvot,  eitfwfiibvy,  and  €vpvP6at,  from 
the  great  extent  of  the  sea. 

4.  Mars  was  sumamed  PaBpiroXtfiot,  very  warlike  ;*  x^*^^'  ^*^^ 
XaXxaxiruv,  covered  with  a  bracen  coat  of  mail.  He  was  also  called 
fuatfdi^os  and  fifxnoXoiyot,  from  the  destruction  of  men  by  Har;  and 
iX&XA^os,  from  the  shoot  of  soldiers  when  they  commenced  an  en- 
gageaieBt. 

5.  Mercury  was  sumamed  haywrioM,  the  president  of  contests  / 
9rpofdiot,  the  keeper  of  the  gates,'  from  arpo^vtt  a  hinge ;  ifiwoXaiosp 
the  negotiator;  ifiwopi&v  hn^rdrrit,  the  superintendant  of  merchan- 
div '/  itycpaJos,  from  beifig  the  inspector  of  buyers  and  sellers ;  tctphAow^ 
the  god  of  gain;  ^pcovKtos,  very  useful;*  doXcoc,  crafty;'  iiytik6ytw^  Siff 
7<k,^r^coff,  the  leader  and  indicator  of  the  ways;*  iLpytifdmit,  the 
slayer  of  Argus ;  cvXX//vcof,  from  mount  Cyllene  in  Arcadia ;  v6fUot^  the 
keeper  of  cattle;  hidKrup,  the  messenger  who  carried  the  commands  of 
the  gods  ;  and  rpuc^faXof ,  from  his  statues  being  placed  where  three 
vaya  oiet. 

• 

«  Arifltophan.  E^.  ▼•  42.  *  Horn.  11.  a^  v.  S70.  474. 

*  Pmsaiuas*  *  Idem  ibid.  ▼.  49. 

*  Ham.  11.  r^.  ▼.21.  '  Aristoph.  Lynitr.  t.  404. 
'  Idemib.  c^.  ▼.  419.  "*  Piutao.  Ackaic. 

'  Hesiod.  Theog.  ▼.  41.  *  Aristoph.  Thetmoph.  ▼•  SIO. 

'  Arbtou  de  Mando  cap.  7.  *  Idem  ibid. 

*  Herodot.  lib.  L  '  Lfcopbr.  ▼.  767. 

*  Horn.  Odjs.  1^.  V.  700.  «  Pmd.  Pyth.  Od.  ii.  ▼.  2. 
'  Dio  Chrjfott.  Ont.  i.  '  Aristoph.  Pluto  ▼.  1102. 

*  Diod.  SiCQl.  lib.  i.  cmp.  6.  '  Id.  ibid.  ▼.  1164. 
«  Horn.  n.  ti,  ▼.  60S.  '  Id.  ibid.  ▼.  1166. 

/  Aristopban.  Pluto  ▼.  S69.  **  Hom.  II.  w'.  v.  S60. 

f  Idem  Vesp.  ▼.  870.  *  Aristoph.  Pluto  t.  I  US, 

A  Idem  Thetmoph.  ▼.  978.  *  Id.  ibud.  ▼.  1160. 
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6.  VulcoD  was  surnatncd  K\uror^x *'')'■'  •:\vTit€p-/os/  the  famuus 
workman  ;  and  Tuvha/iariop,  llie  subdiier  of  M  lliiiigs. 

7.  Judo  was  surnamed  reXein,  llie  prL'&ident  of  inHrriagfB,  to  wbom 
riXtioi  ydfioi  weie  a  principal  care.'     Slie  was  also  called  ya^ijXfoi. 

ft.  Minerva  was  surnamed  tpyavrj,  tiiptaircxyo',  'be  inveiitrMS  of 
arls;*  itqXu/3duXo(,  very  wise  ;*  n-oAv^ifrii,  abounding  in  counsel/  ?ni- 
fpur,  wise  or  watlike;  rpiToyii'tia ;''  ■)(pva6\oYXi>t,  having  a  golden 
lance ;'  yXavtHm,  the  blue-eyed  goddess  /  troXins,  or  in  llie  Ionic  dia- 
lect roXi^Tis,  or  in  llie  Doric  iraXmni,  the  citizen ;«  jroXiai  and  toXiou- 
Xoi,  the  guardian  and  patroness  of  llie  city  of  Athens  ■/  nXpiovxaf, 
baring  the  beys  or  goveromeDtof  the  ciiy  :'  ipvaiirroXis,  the  palroness 
of  cities  :*  Arpyriiyti,  invincible  in  labor ;  \aaaa6oi,  preserving  tlie  peo- 
ple, or  exciting  them  lo  battle ;  XijitrrU,  from  obtaining  plunder ;  dXaX- 
fnfuvi)i!,  from  briuging  assistance;  trpovata,  from  the  temple  which 
she  had  at  Delphi;  -rpomia,  from  her  foresight;  and  vaXrfoicoi,  from 
the  temple  of  brass  erected  to  her  by  the  Lacediemonians. 

g.  Diana  was  surnamed  tl\ci6uia  and  Xoxti",  from  her  assisting  at 
the  birth  of  children ;'  Ayporipa,  an  inhabitant  of  the  wood ;"  Kunryot, 
i:vy7)yiTu,  and  Bip'iTHfia,  the  huntress ;"  Oiipon-ofoi,  cXa^q/JilXoc,  &nd 
iip€irifatTot,  from  her  love  of  hunting;  etdrii  rpl/iopfot,  the  three- 
fovnied  Hecate,  either  on  account  at  the  triple  form  of  the  moon,  or 
because  she  was  thus  worshipped  where  three  ways  met ;  bencc  she 
was  called  rpioSirii,  because  she  was  considered  the  inspector  of  pub- 
lic ways ;  loxio'p",  delighting  in  arrows  ;°  rolfiipopos,  carrj'ing  a  bow.'' 

to.  Ceres  was  surnamed  sovporpoijios,  the  nurse  of  boys;'  and  Oi-q- 
rwf  Bpiirreipa  Tipovayray,  the  supporter  of  all  men.'' 

11.  Venus  was  surnamed  oiparia,  the  celestial;  kraipa,  the  mis- 
tress ;  !;  iv  Kiivoti,  tlie  hortensian  ;'  jrarbij/iot,  the  public  or  terrestrial ;' 
and  ytfirvWtt,  the  goddess  who  presided  over  generation." 

12.  Vesla  was  called  M-nrpyn,  the  paternal."' 

Besides  tbese  v/«tc  iaiftoyct,  dicmons,  who  were  of  a  middle  kind 
between  gods  and  men,"  and  in  the  number  of  whom  were  Pluto, 
Pan,  and  the  Satyrs.  These  dicnions  were  distinguished  into  ^od 
and  bad  ;  the  former  of  whom  were  remarkable  for  their  wisdom  and 
prudence,  and  the  latter  for  their  ignorance  and  want  of  understand- 
ing.' There  were  also  ijputi,  heroes,  who  were  called  lifilBioi,  who 
participated  in  both  the  divine  and  human  nature,  and  whose  virtues 
obtained  for  them  after  death  a  place  among  the  gods.'     Of  this  dc- 


•  H(m..tl,  «'.T.STI. 

"  Arislopti.  Eqa.  v,  OJT. 

w  Id.  ibid.  9-.  T.  346. 

■  Idem  Lys.  v.  I3T4. 

■  AriiUipli.  Tbwinuph.v.  082. 
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scription  were  Bacchus,  Hercules,  Castor,  Pollux,  ^culapius,  Achil- 
les, Menelaus,  Helena,  aud  others,'  who  were  called  Oeol  wapiyypaw- 
roc,  reputed  gods.'  The}!  were  believed  to  be  the  superiotendaQts  of 
human  affairs,^  and  the  messengers  of  men  to  the  go<ls/ 

The  Greeks,  however,  in  general,  and  the  Athenians  in  particular, 
were  so  extremely  superstitious,  that,  not  content  with  the  worship 
of  their  ancient  deities,  deoi  xarpfoi,  the  gods  of  their  country,  they 
frequently  consecrated  new  ones,  and  admitted  into  the  number  the 
gods  of  other  nations,  deol  ieptnot,  foreign  gods,  insomuch  that  they  are 
said  to  have  had  rplt  fivpiot,  thirty  thousand  objects  of  divine  worship.' 
Though  the  ancient  Athenians  considered  their  religion  as  consisting 
chiefly  in  the  rites  and  ceremonies  delivered  to  them  by  their  ances- 
tors/ yet  by  custom  they  were  obliged  to  worship  a  great  number  of 
foreign  gods ;  and  hence  they  observed  the  Oeoiiiyia,  feast  of  all  fo- 
reigo  gods,  which  was  also  celebrated  at  Delphi/  Nay,  so  fearful 
were  they  of  omitting  any,  that  they  worshipped  unknown  gods,^  and 
erected  to  them  altars,  which  were  called  fi^fiol  &yupvfioi,  anonymous 
altars.^  No  foreign  worship,  however,  could  be  introduced  without 
a  decree  of  the  Areopagus ;'  and  hence  St.  Paul,  when  he  preached 
Jesus  and  the  resurrection  to  the  Athenians,  was  summoned  before 
that  couocil  to  give  an  account  of  his  new  doctrine.^ 


CHAP.  11. 
Templti,  AltarSy  Images^  Groves,  Aiyla^  and  Sacred  Fteld$. 

In  the  6rst  ages  of  the  world  men  had  neither  temples  nor  statues 
for  their  gods,  but  worshipped  in  the  open  air ;  and  the  Persians,  be- 
lieving that  the  gods  were  not  of  human  shape,  had  no  temples,  even 
at  a  time  when  they  had  become  common  in  other  nations ;'  and 
hence  some  are  of  opinion  that  Xerxes  burned  and  destroyed  the  tern- 
pies  of  Greece,  it  being  thought  absurd  to  confine  within  walls  those 
whose  temple  and  habitation  were  the  whole  world."* 

The  Greeks,  as  well  as  most  other  nations,  worshipped  their  gods 
opoo  the  summits  of  high  mountains,"  where  they  afterwards  erected 
temples.  It  is  observable  that  very  high  mountains  were  commonly 
held  sacred  to  Saturn  or  Jupiter,  and  sometimes  to  other  gods,  parti- 
cularly to  Apollo.'  Whatever  might  be  the  original  cause  of  this  cus- 
tom, certain  it  is  that  it  was  continued  in  the  heathen  world  because 
the  tops  of  mountains  approached  nearest  to  the  heavens,  the  seat  of 

*  Pmoaan.  Eliac.  poster,  cap.  9.  *  Id.  Attic.     Diog.  Laert.  lib.  i. 

*  Ladan.  in  Jove  Tragoedo.  <  Joseph,  in  Appion.  lib.  ii.    Harpocra- 

*  Ueaiod.  *Z^.  ▼.  122.  tion  in  'Ev(S«t. 

'  Plato  in  Sympos.  *  Act.  zrii.  10. 

*  Hesiod.  Oper.  et  Dier.  lib.  i.  v.  250.  <  Herodot.  Euterpe. 

'  laocrat.  Orat.  Areopag.  "■  Cic.  de  Le^;.  lib.  ii. 

/  Athen.  lib.  iz.  cap.  S.  «  Horn.  II.  %'*  ^*  ^70. 

t  Pmasan.  Eliac.  "  Homer.  Hymn,  in  Apollitiem  ▼.  144. 
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the  gods,  who  were  supposed  from  thence  more  easily  to  distinguish 
the  prayers  of  their  suppliants.'' 

It  18  thought  that  the  Greeks  received  from  the  Egyptians  the  cus- 
tom of  building  temples/  which  are  commonly  believed  to  owe  their 
origin  tq  the  superstitious  reverence  paid  by  the  ancients  to  the  me- 
mory of  their  deceased  friends,  relations,  and  benefactors/  and  wbich 
were  first  erected  only  as  magnificent  monuments  in  honor  of  the  dead. 
In  confirmation  of  this  opinion,  it  may  be  sufficient  to  observe  thai 
those  words,  which  in  their  proper  acceptation  signify  no  more  thao 
B  tomb  or  sepulchre,  are  applied  by  ancient  writers  to  the  temples  of 
the  gods : 

Keturning  from  the  toils  of  war, 
Great  Juno's  temple  hina  shall  save. 

•i— Tumulum  antiquae  Cereiis,  scdemque  tacratam 
Venimuit.' 

The  temple  and  the  baliow'd  seat 
Of  ancient  Ceres  we  approach'd. 

Nor  is  it  to  be  wondered  that  monuments  should  in  time  be  converted 
into  temples,  since  it  was  usual  at  every  common  sepulchre  to  offer 
prayers,  sacrifices,  and  libations. 

Temples  were  built  with  the  greatest  splendor  and  magnificence  ;* 
and  no  cost  was  spared  on  any  part  of  divine  worship.  This  was 
done  partly  in  respect  to  the  gods,  virho  were  supposed  to  be  pleased 
with  costly  ornaments  ;  and  partly  to  create  a  reverence  for  the  dei- 
ties in  those  who  came  to  pay  their  adorations.  The  LacedsemoRiaoSy 
however,  differed  in  this  respect  from  all  the  other  Greeks,  and  served 
the  gods  with  as  little  expense  as  possible.  Hence  it  happened  that 
the  Athenians  once  complained  to  the  oracle  of  Ammon  that  the  gods 
had  declared  in  favor  of  the  Lacedasmonians,  who  offered  to  them 
tinly  a  small  number  of  victims,  and  those  meagre  and  mutilated. 
The  oracle  replied,  that  not  all  the  sacrifices  of  the  Greeks  were  equal 
in  worth  to  the  humble  and  modest  prayer  in  which  the  Lacedaeifto- 
nians  were  contented  with  asking  the  only  real  blessings  of  the  gods/ 

Sometimes  the  same  temple  was  dedicated  to  several  gods,  who 
were  thence  called  avyvaoi  and  avyoiKirai  ;*  and  they  who  had  the 
same  common  altar  were  denominated  hfiopwfitoi,  trvfifiufwi/  o^rBpo* 
a^i,  and  ffvvOuKoi,  Thus  were  joined  in  one  temple  Hercules  and  the 
Muses ;  in  another,  Venus  and  Cupid ;  in  another,  Castor  and  Pol- 
lux, &c. 

Temples  were  erected  in  such  a  manner  as  was  supposed  most 
agreeable  to  the  gods  to  whom  they  were  dedicated ;  for  as  trees, 
birds,  and  other  animals,*  were  considered  sacred  to  particular  deities, 
so  to  almost  every  god  was  appropriated  a  certain  peculiar  form  of 

P  Tacit.  Annal.  *  Aristophan.  Av.  t.  612.    Ovid.  Fast. 

9  Herodot.  lib.  ii.  lib.  i.  v.  77  et  23S. 

*"  Eusebins,  Lactantius,  Clemens  Alex-  *  Plato  Alcibiade  ii. 

andrin.  protrept.*  *  Stiabo  lib.  Vii.    Plat.  Sympos.  lib. 

'  Lycophron.  Cassandra  ▼.  613.  iv. 

'  Virgil,  ^f^neid.  lib.  ii.  v.  74.  '  Strabo  lib,  zi. 
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baiklijig,  which,  it  wat  thought,  was  more  acceptable  than  any  otiier. 
Thus,  the  Doric  pillari  were  sacred  to  Jupiter,  Mars,  and  Hercules ; 
the  Ionic,  to  Bacchus,  Apollo,  and  Diana;  and  the  Corinthian,  to 
Vesta  the  Virgin.  As  the  ancients  believed  that  the  world  was  go* 
Tenied  by  divine  prot idence,  they  ascribed  the  maoa^fnient  of  every 
particular  affair  to  some  particular  god.  Thus,  Mars  was  thought  to 
preside  over  war,  and  Venus  over  love  ;  and  as  Minerva  was  the  god- 
deas  of  warriors,  scholars,  and  artificers,  in  some  of  the  temples  de- 
dicated to  her  were  three  rows  of  pilL^rs,  one  of  the  Doric,  another  of 
the  Corinthian,  and  the  third  of  the  Ionic  order. 

It  being  the  common  opinion  that  some  of  the  gods  delighted  ia 
woods,  some  in  mountains,  some  in  vallies,  some  in  fields,  and  others 
in  rivers  or  fountains,  the  Greeks  built  temples  in  such  places  as  were 
most  agreeable  to  the  deities  who  were  to  inhabit  them.  Wherever 
tliey  stood,  if  the  situation  permitted,  the  windows  opened  to  the 
rising  sun.'  The  front  was  towards  the  west,  and  the  statues  and 
iltars  being  placed  at  the  other  end,  they  who  worsliip|>ed  had  their 
licea  towards  the  east;  for  it  was  an  ancient  custom  among  the  hea- 
tlieos  to  worship  with  their  faces  towards  the  ca!>t.'  In  latter  ages, 
temples  were  so  built  that  the  entrance  and  statues  were  towards  the 
east,  and  those  who  worshipped  towanis  the  west.«  If  the  temples 
were  built  near  the  side  of  a  river,  they  were  to  look  towards  its 
banks ;  if  near  a  public  road,  they  \ieic  to  be  so  placed  as  to  be  easily 
observed  by  travellers,  who  might  pay  their  devotions  to  the  gods  as 
'  Ibey  fMiased. 

Temples  were  divided  into  two  parts,  the  sacred  and  profane ;  of 
which  the  latter  was  called  to  I£w  wtpi^pavrripimy,  and  the  former  tq 
Urn.  The  wtpi^avTtiptoy  was  a  vessel  of  stouc>  or  brass  filled  with 
koly  water,^  with  which  they  who  were  admitted  to  the  sacrifices  were 
Sj^rinkled.and  beyond  which  it  was  not  lawful  for  any  /^i/iifXot,  profane 
ptnoD,  to  pass.  Some  say  that  it  was  placed  in  the  entrance  of  the  &Sv- 
tmtp  which  was  the  inmost  recess  of  the  temple,  and  into  which  none 
hit  the  priest  was  allowed  to  enter ;  and  hence  fiifiijKot  rowos  is  ao 
eUled  ID  opposition  to  the  ihwov.^  Others,  however,  with  more  pro* 
habiiity,  tell  us  that  the  ttpk^awhpvov  was  placed  at  the  door  of  the 
tanlc^ 

The  word  ^kos  is  said  by  some  to  denote  a  temple  dedicated  to  a 
hfffo  Off  demigod  ;'  but  by  others  it  is  expounded  6  erborepoi  rovou  ro9 
ftptm,  the  inner  part  of  the  temple  /  and  hence  it  would  seem  to  have 
been  the  same  as  the  divror.  In  its  proper  acceptation  the  word  is 
tucd  for  a  sheep-fold ;  aud  some  are  of  opinion  that,  because  the  im- 
igea  of  the  gods  stood  in  the  middle  of  the  temple,  and  were  inclosed 
With  rails  on  every  side,  this  place,  from  its  similitude  to  a  sheep-fold, 
au  ealled  ^m,  which  in  time  was  used  to  signify  the  whole  temple, 
i  part  being  put  for  the  whole. 
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Belonging  also  to  the  temple  was  ip^tlov,  which  wa»  a  repository 
or  treasury  for  the  service  of  the  church,  ami  for  ihose  who  were 
desirous  of  preserving  mooey  or  other  arlJcles  of  viilne  ;  and  hence 
the  epithets  fieya\6ir\ovTor,  TroKi^vaoy,  apj^aio'rXovriiv,  are  applied  to 
il.< 

NaoE  and  Ifpov  signified  the  whole  lemple.  In  it  were  contained 
fliMifiiii,  Ihe  aliar,  on  which  oblations  were  offered  ;  rp6ri/Xa  or  irpo-irv- 
Xaia,  tlie  portico  or  outer  porch  :  rpovaov,  the  porch,  in  which  com- 
monly stood  an  altar  or  image ;  and  Ti/tevas,  Ihe  place  on  which  the 
image  of  the  chief  gud  was  erected.*  That  part  of  ihc  temple  which 
was  before  the  inji-ui  was  called  irptjiofioi,  and  that  behind  it  arisBoio- 

flOS.' 

As  among  Ihe  most  ancient  Egyptians,  A£6avei  vi)oi  ^anr,  the  tem- 
ples were  without  statues,  so  ihe  Greeks  worshipped  their  gods  with- 
out any  visible  rrprcsenlalion  till  the  time  of  Cecrops,  the  founder 
t)f  Athens,'  who  is  snid  lo  have  lived  aboiil  ihe  age  of  Moses.'  At 
first  the  idol  was  commonly  a  rude  stock,  and  was,  therefore,  called 
oai'/i."  Such  was  that  of  Juno  Sauiin,  which  was  afterwards  convert- 
ed into  a  statue.  In  Aehaia  were  ihirly  square  stones,  on  which  were 
engraven  the  names  of  so  many  gods  without  any  representatioo.'' 
At  Delos  was  a  very  ancient  stalue  of  Venus,  which  had  a  square 
sloue  instead  of  feet."  No  idols  were  more  common  than  those  of 
obtoiig  stones  erected,  and  thence  termed  nloirei,  pillars.'  These 
stones,  and  others  of  different  figures,  were  generally  of  a  black  co- 
lor,^ which  seems  to  have  been  thought  in  those  times  most  solemn 
and  appropriate  lo  whatever  was  designed  for  religious  purposes. 
They  were  callvd  ^irilXm  and  /IniruXoi/  a  nanie  derived  from  the 
Phoenician  language,  in  which  bethel  signiGes  the  house  of  God.  The 
Grecian  images  were  without  form  till  the  time  of  Uiedalus,  who  made 
two  feet  to  ihe  stones,  which  before  were  of  one  mass,  anil  who  was 
lieuce  said  lo  have  formed  moving  and  walking  statues.'  At  first, 
therefore,  they  were  called  only  £(iD>'a,  iiii  ro  Awo^eioBai,  because  tbej 
were  shaveo;'  and  this  word  properly  denotes  au  idol  which  is  ii^ftt- 
fof,  shaven  out  of  wood  or  stone."  Afterwards,  when  the  art  of  en* 
graving  and  carving  had  been  inveuled,  the  rude  lumps  were  changed 
into  figures  resembling  living  creatures,  and  generally  resembling 
men;  and  then  an  image  was  denominated  jipiras,  fia  ro  (iporf  iotci- 
yai,  because  it  was  like  a  man.°  Nevertheless,  in  more  refiucd  ages, 
the  unformed  images  were  reverenced  for  their  antiquity,  and  pre- 
ferred to  the  most  curious  pieces  of  modern  art," 

The  mailer  of  which  statues  were  made  among  the  ancient  Greeks 
was  generally  wood;  and,  in  particular,  ebony,  cypress,  cedar,  oak. 
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yewy  and  box  trees,  were  used  for  that  purpose.'  The  smaller  images 
were  usually  made  of  the  root  of  the  olive-tree*'  The  trees  which  were 
dedicated  to  particular  gods  were  thought  to  be  mo6t  acceptable  to 
those  deities ;  and  hence  the  statue  of  Jupiter  was  commonly  made  of 
oak  ;  that  of  Venus,  of  myrtle  ;  that  of  Hercules,  of  pophir ;  and  that 
of  Minerfa,  of  the  olive-tree,  &c.  Sometimes  the  statues  were  made 
of  common,  and  also  of  precious  stones ;'  and  sometimes  of  bbck 
stones,  to  denote  the  invisibility  of  the  gods.  Afterwards,  marble 
and  iTory,  and  sometimes  chalk  and  clay,  were  employed  for  this 
purpose;  and  lastly,  gold,  silver,  brass,  and  other  metals,  were  ap- 
propriated to  this  use.'  It  is  uncertain  what  were  the  forms  and  pos- 
tttiea  of  the  statues,  which  were  commonly  made  in  imitation  of  the 
poetical  descriptions  of  the  gods,  especially  of  those  in  Homer,  whose 
autbority  was  held  most  sacred. 

The  images  were  placed  in  the  middle  of  the  temple,  where  they 
aood  opon  pedestals  raised  above  the  height  of  the  altar,  and  enclosed 
with  rails  ;  and  hence,  as  has  been  already  observed,  this  place  was 
called  ^lyiros.    That  this  was  the  situation  of  the  images  is  sufficiently 


Tom  foriboi  dive,  media  tentudtne  templi.^ 
Then  at  the  chancel  door,  where  Jano  stands. 

In  this  passage,  the  foT€%  diva  are  to  be  understood  as  the  entrance 
of  the  tnpc6i. 

B«#/io«  was  used  by  the  Greeks  to  denote  any  altar  raised  either 
high  or  low,  though  some  think  that  it  signifies  an  altar  erected  to 
one  of  the  superior  deities  only.*  Altars  were  of  various  dimensions, 
according  to  the  diversity  of  the  gods  to  whom  they  were  consecrated. 
The  Otol  ohpiiyioi,  celestial  gods,  had  their  altars  raised  considerably 
above  the  ground ;  and  we  are  told  that  the  altar  of  Jupiter  Olympus 
was  twenty-two  feet  high.'  The  altars  of  the  Oeol  x^^'ioi,  terrestrial 
gods,  though  denoted,  as  some  say,  by  the  same  word,  were  not  90 
kigh.  Otliers  are  of  opinion  that  these  last  were  called  ivympai^  a 
name  given  also  to  altars  on  which  sacrifices  were  offered  to  neroes, 
and  which  were  placed  near  to  the  ground,  and  only  one  step  high.' 
The  subterranean  or  infernal  gods,  denominated  viroxdoKcoi,  instead  of 
altars,  bad  small  ditches  or  trenches,  which  were  digged  up  for  the 
purpose  of  sacrificing,  and  which  were  called  XncKoi  and  fioBpoi/  The 
depth  of  these  trenches  would  seem  to  have  been  about  a  cubit.^ 
Thie  nymphs  and  such  deities,  instead  of  altars,  had  Avrpa^  caves, 
where  religious, worship  was  paid  them,  liecause  of  the  waters  which 
flowed  into  the  caverns,  and  over  which  the  nymplis  called  naiades 
presided.^ 

Altars  were  always  lower  than  the  statues  of  the  gods.     They  were 

'  Paiuan.  A  read.  Plio.  lib.  xzuw,  cap.        *  Paosan.  EUac.  a. 
7>  '  Euripid.  Schol.  in  Phceniaa.  ▼.  291. 

*  Tbeopbrast.  Libr.  de  Plant.  Pollux  lib.  i.  cap.  1.  seg.  8. 

'  Pausan.  Corinthiac.  /  Philostrat.  Vit.  Apollon.  lib.  vi.  cap. 

'  Lucian.  in  Jove  TMgaedo  ;  Pausan.     3.     Id.  ibid.  lib.  iv.  cap.  16. 
{ttHia.  f  Horn.  Odys.  lib.  ii.  ▼.  15. 

*  Virgil.  JEa,  lib.  i.  ▼.  50S.  *  Porphyriiu. 
'  AjBmoaiaa  v.  fim/Jiih 
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commonlj  made  of  earth,  or  of  ashes  heaped  together,  or  of  any  other 
durable  materials.  The  altar  of  Jupiter  Olympus  at  Elis  was  made 
of  the  ashes  of  burnt  sacrifices  ;'  as  was  also  that  at  Thebes  dedicated 
to  Apollo,  who  was  thence  surnamed  ^vdbtos,*  Sometimes  ahars 
were  made  of  horn,  as  was  the  famous  one  at  Delos  ;'  sometimes  of 
brick  ;*  but  m9st  commonly  of  stone.  Some  also,  for  greater  beauty 
and  splendor,  were  overlaid  with  g4ild."  Before  temples  were  erectec^ 
altars  were  built  in  groves,  in  other  places,  and  often  in  highways  for 
the  use  of  travellers."  The  terrestrial  gods  had  their  altars  in  low 
places  ;  but  the  celestial  were  worshipped  upon  the  summits  of  mooo- 
tains.  Before  the  erection  of  altars,  the  Greeks  anciently  sacrificed 
on  the  bare  ground,  and  sometimes  on  a  green  turf  of  earth,'  caUed 
by  Horace  cetpts  vivus,  a  living  turf;  and  the  sacrifices  ofiered  with- 
out altars  were  denominated  &9roj3wficoi  OvtriatJ 

The  form  of  altars  was  not  always  the  same.  There  was  an  oblong 
(exifirjKTfs)  altar  dedicated  to  the  Parcae  /  a  square  altar  upon  the  top 
of  mount  Cithasron;'  and  from  ancient  medals  and  other  authorities 
it  appears  that  altars  were  sometimes  circular,  and  sometimes  had 
many  sides.  The  most  ancient  altars  were  adorned  with  horns,'  which 
served  for  various  uses :  to  them  the  victims  were  geoerully  fastened ; 
and  suppliants,  who  fied  to  the  altar  for  refuge,  caught  hold  of  the 
horns.  It  is  not,  however,  certain  that  they  were  originally  intended 
for  these  purposes ;  and  some  derive  them  from  a  practice  in  the  first 
age,  in  which  horns  were  considered  as  ensigns  or  marks  of  power  and 
dignity.  Hence  the  pictures  of  the  roost  ancient  gods  and  heroes,  and 
also  those  of  rivers,  were  commonly  adorned  with  horns. 

It  was  customary  to  engrave  on  altars  the  names  or  peculiar  cha- 
racters of  the  deities  to  whom  they  were  consecrated.  This  appears 
from  the  altar  at  Athens,  on  which  St.  Paul  observed  the  inscription, 
Ayvi^ffry  Oe^,  to  the  unknown  god.  Nor  is  it  to  be  doubted  that  this 
practice  was  adopted  on  most  altars.  If  the  altar  was  dedicated  to 
more  gods  than  one,  their  several  names  or  characters  were  inscribed, 
unless  this  could  be  effected  under  one  designation,  as  ^cydXoc  Oeol, 
the  great  gods.**  Sometimes  also  the  occasion  of  the  dedication,  with 
other  circumstances,  was  expressed. 

Some  altars  were  I^Trvpoc,  intended  for  sacrifices  made  by  fire ; 
others,  &7rvpoi,  without  fire,  and  &valfiaKToi,  without  blood,  upon  which 
only  cakes,  fruits  of  the  earth,  aud  inanimate  things,  could  be  law- 
fully placed."  At  Delos,  near  the  altar  of  horn,  was  one  sacred  to 
Apollo  Genitor,  upon  which  Pythagoras,  who  thought  it  unlawful  to 
put  animals  to  death,  used  to  sacrifice.*  There  was  another  dedicated 
to  Jupiter^TTrarof,  the  Supreme,  by  order  of  Cecrops,  king  of  Athens ;' 
and  the  Paphian  Venus  had  an  altar  which  was  avaifiaKTos,  free  from 
blood,  and  upon  which  it  was  unlawful  to  offer  animals,  but  which 

»  Pausan.  Eliac.  o'.  *■  Pausan.  Eliac. 

*  Idem  ibid.  '  Idem  Bccotic. 

'  Callimach.  Hymn,  in  Apollin.  v.  60.  '  Nonnus  Dion3'8.  lib.  xli?.  v.  96. 

*"  Pausan.  lib.  vi.  *  Apollon.  Khod.  Argonaut,  lib.  ii.  t. 

»  Athenae.  lib.  v.  53S. 

"  Eustatb.  in  Iliad,  lib.  ii.  **  Orpheus  de  Lapid. 

p  Lil.  Gjrrald.  de  Diis  Syntag.  xvii.  "  Diog.  Laert.  Pjthagon. 

*  Hesych.     Phavorinas.  '  Pausan.  Arcadic. 
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not  ILmrpoSf  void  of  fire,  for  the  goddess  was  worshipped  only  with 
prayers  and  pure  fire.^ 

Altars  and  images  were  consecrated  in  the  same  manner.     A  wo- 
Dao»  dressed  in  a  garment  of  different  colors,  brought  upon  her  head 
a  pot  of  sodden  pulse,  as  pease,  beans,  and  the  like,  which  the  Greeks 
gratefully  offered  to  the  gods  in  remembrance  of  their  ancient  food/ 
This  cuMom  was  particularly  observed  at  the  consecration  of  the 
ipfiaig  statues  of  Mercury,  and  was  then   practised  only  by  the  lower 
sort  of  people.*    Sometimes,  however,  consecrations  were  more  ex- 
pensive, and  were  performed  with  more  sumptuous  offerings  and  cere- 
DBOoiea;  but  these,  hke  other  parts  of  divine  worship,  varied  accord- 
iDg  to  the  condition  of  the  worshippers,  and  the  nature  or  disposition 
of  the  deities.     At  the  consecration  of  a  statue  to  Jupiter  Ctesias, 
they  took  a  new  vessel  with  two  ears,  on  each  of  which  they  bound  a 
cbaplet  of  white  wool,  and  on  the  fore  part  of  it  one  of  yellow,  and 
covered  the  vessel.     They  then  poured  out  before  it  a  libation  called 
smbrosia,   which   was  a   mixture  of  water,  honey,  and  all  kinds  of 
fruits.^     The  truth  is,  that  the  ancient  Greeks,  in  conformity  with 
their  usual  frugality,  consecrated  the  statues  of  the  gods  at  a  very 
small  expense.     Afterwards,  when  they  increased  in  wealth,  and  had 
adopted  a  more  sumptuous  mode  of  living,  pompous  and  costly  cere- 
BioDies  were  gradually  introduced  into  their  religious  worship.    In  the 
primitive  ages  of  Greece,  even  the  images  and  altars  of  Jupiter  were 
consecrated  in  the  same  manner  as  the  statues  of  Mercury,  which 
were  erected  in  tlie  public  streets*  and  dedicated  at  a  very  small  ex- 
pense/ But  the  most  common  method  of  consecration  was  performed 
by  putting  a   crown  upon  the  altars  and  images,    anointing  them 
with  oil,  and  then  offering  to  them  prayers  and  oblations.     Sometimes 
the  Greeks  added  an  execration  against  those  who  should  profane 
tkem,  and  inscribed  on  tlieni  the  name  of  the  deity,  and  the  cause  of 
tbeir  dedicatiou.     It  was  customary,  al^o,  to  dedicate  trees  or  plants 
is  the  same  manner  as  they  consecrated  altars  and  statues : 

Upared  roi  trri^tufov  \anSi  X'H^  ah^oiUvoto 
riA^^atrcu,  ffirtcp^  KormB^itnfuw  it  vXafrdfurrov 
Ilparcu  8*  iipyvptas  4^  ^AviSos  irfp^p  &A«^ap 

*Ayypolri)  Awpurrt,  2//3cv  ti\  'EX«Vcu  ^vrhp  tlfd,'* 

We  firtt  a  crown  of  creeping  lotus  twino. 

And  on  a  shadowy  plane  »iispend,  as  thine  ; 

We  firtt  benchtJi  the  shadowy  plane  distil 

From  silver  va»e  the  balsam's  liquid  rili ; 

Graved  on  the  bark  the  passenger  shall  »vc, 

«'  Adore  me  traveller!  1  m  Helen's  tree."     Elton. 

The  act  of  consecration  consisted  chiefly  in  the  unction,  which  was 
a  ceremony  derived  from  the  most  ancient  tiroes;  and  at  the  conse- 
cration it  was  customary  to  offer  a  great  number  of  sacrifices,  and 
make  sumptuous  entertainments. 

"  Tscit.  Hist.  lib.  ii.  cap.  S.  *  Athcn»u»  lib.  ii. 

'  Schol.  in  Aristophan.  Pluto,  act.  v.  ^  Schol.  in  Ari*toph.  Pluto,  act.  v. 
>ccn.8.  j»ccn.  3. 

'  Idem  ibid.  '  Theocrit.  Idjil.  xviii.  v.  41. 
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AUnrs  were  frequently  erected  under  the  shade  of  trees;'  and 
jvroves  of  trees  for  that  purpose  were  preferred  to  any  other  place. 
Indeed  it  was  so  common  to  erect  altars  and  temples  in  groves,  that- 
all  sacred  places,  even  those  which  wanted  trees,  were  called  groves/ 
and  hence  we  find  fiw/iovs  re  ra<  SiXffea^  altars  aud  proves/  and  ^fwvt 
nal  T€fieylav  ^vXXd^a,  altars  and  a  leafy  grove,*  joined  together. 
Several  causes  are  assigned  why  groves  were  so  much  used  for  that 
purpose.  First,  the  pleasantness  of  such  places  occasioned  a  love 
for  religious  worship,  especially  in  warm  countries,  where  nothing  is 
wore  delightful  and  refreshing  than  cool  shades  ;  and  hence  sacred 
groves  consisted  of  tall  and  beautiful  trees,  rather  than  of  those 
which  yielded  fruit.  Thus  one  of  the  temples  of  Diana  stood  within 
a  grove  bevbpivy  /leylfrriay,  of  the  largest  trees ;'  and  the  way  to  the 
temple  of  Mercury  was  planted  on  both  sides  with  biyip€a  ohpavoiifi" 
urea,  trees  reaching  to  heaven.*  Secondly,  the  solitude  of  groves  was 
thought  to  inspire  a  religious  awe  aud  reverence  \\\  the  minds  of  the 
people :' 

Luctis  Aventino  saberat  niger  ilicis  umbra, 
Quo  possis  Tiso  dicere  Numen  adest."* 

A  darksome  grove  of  oak  appeared  near. 

Whose  gloom  impressive  told  "  A  god  dwells  here.*' 

Thirdly,  some  are  of  opinion  that  the  erection  of  temples  and  altars 
in  groves  was  originally  derived  from  men  living  in  such  places  before 
houses  were  built.  Thus  the  ancient  Germans  are  said  to  have  bad 
no  other  defence  for  their  infants  from  the  inclemency  of  the  weather 
and  the  attacks  of  wild  beasts,  than  what  was  afforded  by  the  junc- 
tion of  boughs  of  trees."  Indeed,  it  is  not  unworthy  of  observation, 
that  most  of  the  ceremonies  used  in  religion  were  at  first  taken  from 
the  customs  of  human  life ;  but  whilst  the  manners  and  customs  of 
men  changed,  the  same  rites  were  still  retained  in  religious  worship. 
Thus,  from  the  houses  of  men  were  derived  temples;  the  altars  served 
instead  of  tables  ;  and  the  sacrifices  were  the  entertainments  of  the 
gods.  The  animals,  which  were  commonly  eaten  by  men,  were 
offered  as  victims  to  the  gods  ;  and  in  those  ages  in  which  animal 
food  was  not  used,  the  sacrifices  consisted  of  the  fruits  of  the  earth. 
In  latter  ages,  when  cities  became  peopltfd,  groves  gradually  fell  into 
disuse ;  but  they  were  $till  held  in  great  veneration,,  and  it  was 
deemed  a  heinous  offence  to  deface  or  cut  down  any  of  the  coose- 
crated  trees.* 

Temples,  statues,  and  altars,  were  reckoned  so  sacred,  that  to 
many  of  them  was  granted  the  privilege  of  protecting  offenders ;  and 
it  was  reckoned  an  act  of  sacrilege  to  force  fro'm  them  malefiictora 
and  criminals  who  had  ffed  to  them  for  refuge.  Hence  the  persons 
who  slew  the  followers  of  Cylon,  that  had  plundered  the  temple  of 
Minerva,  were  ever  after  called  aXcr]7pioi,  profane  and  impious,  be- 

*  Virg.  i¥Ineid.  lib.  ii.  v.  512.  *  Idem. 

/  Strabo  Geogr.  lib.  ix.  '  Plin.  Nat.  Hist.  lib.  xii.  cap.  1.    Se- 

f  Callimacb.  Hymn,  in  Dianam  v.  38.    nee.  lib.  v.  epist.  iv.  cap.  4. 
Id.  Hymn,  in  Pallad.  v.  C3.  **  Ovid.  Faster,  lib.  iii. 

*  Sophocl.  Trachin.  v.  763.  «  Tacit,  de  Mor.  German. 

*  Herudot.  Euterpe  cap.  138.  *  Calliiuacb.  Hymn,  in  Cererem. 
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cause  tbey  eiecuted  tbeni  holding  by  the  altars/  The  death  of  Lao- 
damia,  who  had  fled  for  protectiou  to  the  altar  of  Diana,  was  followed 
by  a  famine  and  intestine  and  foreign  wars,  till  the  whole  ^tolian  ua- 
tioo  was  oearly  destroyed  ;  and  Milo,  by  whom  Laodamia  had  been 
killed,  was  seized  with  madness,  and  laid  violent  hands  on  himself 
twelve  days  after  the  perpetration  of  the  crime.^  Hence  from  this 
and  oilier  examples  of  a  like  nature,  the  privileges  of  the  asyla  were 
jtenerally  preserved  inviolable;  and  hence  the  Grecian  temples  were 
filled  with  the  worst  of  slaves,  with  insolvent  debtors,  and  crimioals 
who  had  fled  from  justice,  and  whom  no  authority  was  sufficient  to 
expel/  Iq  some  instances,  however,  the  doors  of  the  temples  were 
shut,  mod  the  roofs  uncovered,  in  order  to  starve  the  criminals  who 
had  fled  for  refuge/  Sometimes  also  the  malefactors  were  expelled 
by  fire  : 

I  will  tiring  fire ;  I  reck  not  of  tlie  pl«oe.    Potter* 

It  being  a  direct  act  of  sacrilege  to  take  away  suppliants  from  the 
sanctuary  whither  they  had  fled  for  protection,  this  last  method  was 
employed  to  oblige  them  to  leave  it  of  their  own  accord/  Yet  this 
evasion  of  the  sacred  privileges  was  not  considered  free  from  im- 
piety: 

Then  bam  me ;  but  these  tbings  the  godi  will  mo.    Potter. 

From  the  frequent  mention  of  suppliants  who  secured  themselves 
is  tlie  temples,  and  at  the  altars  and  images  of  the  gods,  it  might  be 
tbottght  that  all  of  them  were  asyla,  according  to  the  words  of  the 
poet: 

Tbe  wild  beRSt  10  protected  by  the  rocks. 
And  rile  sUvet  l>y  the  RlUtft  of  the  gods. 

Certain,  however,  it  is,  that  though  the  right  of  asylum  was  granted 
to  Biauy  temples,  to  the  sacred  groves  in  which  they  stood,  to  the 
iioases  and  chapels  within  their  precincts,'  and  even  to  detached 
iltirs/  such  alone  were  sanctuaries  as  received  that  privilege  from 
tbe  manner  of  their  consecration.'  Some  were  asyla  for  all  men,  and 
others  were  appropriated  to  particular  persons  and  crimes.  Thus 
tbe  temple  of  Diana  at  Ephesus  was  a  refuge  for  debtors;  and  that  of 
Theseus  was  a  sanctuary  for  slaves  and  for  those  of  low  condition, 
who  fled  from  the  severities  and  hihuman  treatment  of  their  masters 
tod  of  men  in  power.*    Nor  was  this  honor  granted  only  to  the 

'  Ptutarcb.  Solooe  ;   Prrmo.  Atticis,    dent.  Rct  iti.  tc.  4. 
<t  Acbtids.  *  Earipid.  Andromacb.  ▼.  967. 

*  Justin.  Histor.  lib.  zxviii.  c^p.  S.  *  Euripid.  Supplic.  v.  267. 

'  Tacit.  AoorI.  lib.  iii.  cap.  60.    Eurip.        '  Thucyd.  lib.  i.  cap.  128  et  tSI.  Str^- 

loB.  V.  1S12.  act.  iv.  bo  lib.  Tiii.    Tacit.  Annal.  lib.  iv.  cap.  14. 
'  Pnmn.  Laconicis.  9  Tliucyd.  KU  i.  cap.  190. 

*  Earipid.  Androoiach.  ▼.  256.  '  Srrvius  in  .^Ineid.  lib.  ii. 
"  Eoripid.  Hercol.    Parent.    ▼.  240.        «  Plutarch.  TliesM. 

PUqu  IdoticL  act.  ▼•  teen.  1.    Idem  Ku* 
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gods,  but  also  to  princes  and  other  great  personages,  on  whose; 
statues  and  monuments  were  frequently  bestowed  the  privilege  of 
asylum/ 

Some  say  that  the  first  asylum  was  built  at  Athens  by  the  Hera- 
clidse,  and  that  it  was  a  refuge  for  those  who  fled  from  the  oppres- 
sion of  their  fathers  ;  whilst  others  are  of  opinion  that  it  was  a  sanc- 
tuary for  suppliants  of  every  description/  Again,  others  affirm  that 
the  first  asylum  was  erected  by  Cadmus  at  the  building  of  Thebes, 
where  the  privilege  of  sanctuary  was  granted  to  all  criminals/  Cer- 
tain it  is,  that  sanctuaries  were  common  in  the  heroic  ages  ;'  and  that 
long  before  the  time  of  Codrus,  the  last  king  of  Athens,  the  Athe- 
nians were  instructed  by  the  oracle  at  Dodona  to  spare  the  Lacedae- 
monians who  should  betake  themselves  as  suppliants  to  the  Areo- 
pagus, or  to  the  altar  of  the  Furies/  Polyxena,  who  was  to  be 
sacrificed  to  appease  the  ghost  of  Achilles,  was  advised  to  flee  to  an 
asylum  : 

*AA\*  t^  xphs  pools,  101  wpbs  fiwfWvsJf 
Go  to  the  temples,  to  the  altars  go. 

The  sacredness  of  the  asyla  continued  till  the  reign  of  Tiberius 
Caesar,  who,  in  consideration  of  the  inconveniencies  which  arose  from 
the  toleration  of  villains,  dissolved  most  of  them,  and  preserved  only 
to  Juno  Samia  and  to  one  of  the  temples  of  iEsculapius  their  ancient 
privileges.  Some  indeed  say  that  he  abolished  the  asyla  in  all  parts 
of  his  dominions;^  but  others  with  greater  exactness  assert  that  he 
only  regulated  and  reformed  them.' 

The  fields  dedicated  to  religious  uses  were  called  re/ieiij,  which 
are  interpreted  by  rerfirifiira,  secret  places,  or  places  set  apart  from 


was  carefully  collected,  and  reserved  for  the  maintenance  of  the 
priests,  or  for  other  religious  purposes.'  Tifievos  also  signifies  any 
place  consecrated,  to  holy  uses,  as  a  temple,  an  altar,  and  whatever 
was  set  apart  Oe^  1/  fiaaiXel,  to  a  god  or  a  king."*  Land  dedicated 
to  the  gods  was  also  called  opyabos ;"  but  this  word,  which  signifies 
all  land  capable  of  producing  fruits,  was  used  by  the  Athenians  to 
denote  a  particular  tract  of  land  situated  between  Attica  and  Mega- 
ris,  and  consecrated  to  the  two  goddesses,  Ceres  and  Proserpine;' 
and  this  tract  was  not  allowed  to  be  tilled.'' 

*  Strabo  lib.  iii.  *  Sueton.  Tiberi.  cap.  37. 

'    Statius  Theb.  lib.   xii.      Servius  in  *  Tacit.  Annal.   lib.  iii.  cap.  60,  01, 

^neid.  lib.  viii.  62,  63. 

'  Aicx.  ab  Alex.  lib.  iii.  cap.  20.  Pau-  *  Schol.  in  Horn.  II.  fif,  v.  696. 

ean.  lib.  vii.     Epigram.  Grsec.  Anthol.  '  Plato  de  Leg.  lib.  vi. 

lib.  ir.  "*  Hesjcbius. 

*  Pausanlas  Corinthiacia.  *  Pollux  Onomast.  lib.  i.  cap.  l.aeg.  10. 
/  Idem  Achaids  cap.  25.  "  Helladius  Chrestoroath. 

t  Euripid.  Hecuba  ▼.  146.  p  Thucyd.  lib.  i.    Plutarch.  Peride. 
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CHAP.  III. 
Grecian  Priettty  and  their  Officei, 

*Icpeiff,  priests,  were  accounted  mediators  between  gods  and  men  : 
they  offered  the  sacrifices  and  prayers  of  the  people  to  their  deities ; 
and,  00  the  other  band,  they  were  ^pfirjveurai  wapa  Oe^v  iivOpifwotg, 
deputed  bj  the  gods  to  be  their  interpreters  to  meny  to  instruct  them 
in  what  manner  to  pray  for  themselves,  and  teach  them  the  several 
rites  and  ceremonies  of  divine  worship.^  On  this  account  priests 
were  next  in  precedence  to  kin<;s  and  chief  magistrates,  and  in  many 
places  wore  the  same  habit.  Besides  the  name  of  leptls,  priests  were 
tiso  called  lepovpyol,  Oeovpyoi,  Ourai  ;  by  the  poets  0vi|toXoc,  Ovrffpet, 
lepofivfjfiortit  which  was  specially  applied  to  the  priests  of  Neptune  */ 
kpvfT^ptt,  and  in  general  inrt^krai  Oeov.' 

Id  most  of  the  cities  of  Greece,  and  particularly  at  Athens,  the 
care  of  divine  worship  was  committed  to  the  chief  magistrates,  who 
were  frequently  consecrated  to  the  priesthood  :' 

Rex  Aniof,  rex  idem  homioum*  Phaebique  tacerdot.* 
Aoias  king,  and  prieat  of  Apollo. 

la  some  parts  of  Greece  the  dignity  of  priests  was  equal  to  that  of 
kings.*  At  Sparta  the  kings,  immediately  after  their  accession,  took 
upon  them  the  two  priesthoods  of  the  heavenly  and  Lacedaemonian 
Jupiter;  and  all  the  public  sacrifices  for  the  safety  of  the  common* 
woUtb  were  offered  by  them  only,  it  being  the  general  opinion  that 
the  gods  were  more  ready  to  hear  the  prayers  uf  them  than  of  other 
aea.*  Nor  was  this  a  privilege  peculiar  to  royal  priests,  but  com* 
■00  to  all  others,  who  even  in  the  most  ancient  times  were  accounted 
the  immediate  ministers  of  the  gods,  and  the  dispensers  of  their  favors 
to  mankind.  Hence,  when  any  public  calamity  was  to  be  averted; 
or  any  great  and  uncommon  blessing  to  be  obtained,  recourse  was 
ihrays  had  to  those  who  had  been  consecrated  to  the  office  of  priest- 
hood/ Ou  ordinary  occasions,  however,  and  in  the  absence  of 
priests,  it  was  customary  for  others  to  offer  prayers  and  sacrifices.' 

Some  of  the  priests  obtained  their  office  by  inheritance ;'  some  were 
tppoioted  by  lots ;  some  by  the  designation  of  princes ;  and  others  by 
popular  elections/  They  who  obtained  the  office  by  lot  were  deno- 
fliioated  KXttpttrol ;  they  who  procured  it  by  election,  aiperoi,  or  iipif- 
ftv^KOi ;  and  they  who  enjoyed  it  by  inheritance,  oi  h  yipovs.  The 
iDcient  and  powerful  families,  which  at  Athens  transmitted  the  priest- 
bood  from  father  to  sou,  were  the  following  : — EhftoXwibai,  that  de- 
nied their  name  from  Eumolpus,  who  is  said  to  have  been  the  father 

'  Plato  Politico  et  Convivio.  -  '  '  Horn.  Iliad,  o'.  ▼.  99. 

'  Platarch.  Sjmpos.  lib.  viii.  y  Horn.  OdyM, 

'  Pollax  Ooomast.  lib.  i.  cap.  1.  log.  II.  ■  PUto  de  Leg.  lib.  vi.   Platarch.  in  a. 

'  Plato  Politico.  Rhetor.     Hesych.     Harpocrat.    et  Said. 

'  Virg.  iCoeid.  lib.  iii.  ▼.  80.  in  RvriB. 

'  Platarch.  Qa«at,  Roman,  sub  fincm.  '  Horn.  II.  f .  v.  SOO.     Eustath.  in  loc. 

*  Xenopb.  de  Rep.  Laced.  Demosth.  Exord.  Cone. 
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of  the  poet  Miiseeus/  and  whom  the  Athenians  set  over  the  Eleusinian 
mysteries  of  Ceres  and  Proserpine/  a  priesthood  which  ever  after 
continued  in  his  family  ;  K^pvces,  that  derived  their  origin  from  Ce- 
ryx,  the  youngest  son  of  Eumolpus,  though  the  Ceryces  themselves 
contend  that  he  was  the  son  of  Mercury  and  Aglaurus,  the  daughter 
of  Cecrops  \*  EtnraTplbai,  Patricians,  who  were  to  search  aud  make 
known  divine  aud  sacred  things  /  'Ereojdovra^ai,  as  being  the  genuine 
offspring  of  Bulas,  the  famous  priest  of  the  Athenians,  from  which 
fiEimily  were  chosen  the  priestess  of  Minerva  Polias  at  Athens/  and 
also  those  who  carried  a  while  umbrella  in  the  feast  called  Yxipa  \a 
honor  of  Minerva  ;^  and  OavXwW^ai,  the  descendants  of  Thauloo, 
who  were  the  /Sovrmroi,  killers  of  the  ox,  at  the  feast  AiiiroAc^a.^ 
There  was  also  at  Argos  a  sacred  family  called  *AK€aropibai ;  and  the 
virgins  of  that  family  attended  at  au  annual  lustration  of  Minerva^  in 
which,  as  companions  and  servants,  they  performed  sacred  rites  to 
that  goddess.' ' 

Whoever  was  admitted  to  the  priesthood  was  to  be  sound  and  per- 
fect in  all  his  members,  it  being  thought  a  dishonor  to  the  gods  to 
be  served  by  one  who  was  lame  or  maimed  ;  aud  therefore,  before 
Iiis  consecration,  he  was  examined  whether  he  was  6\6K\rjpo$  and 
ii^eX^s,  perfect  and  entire  in  all  his  limbs/  It  was  also  requisite 
that  he  should  be  yvtiaios,  born  in  lawful  marriage ;'  that  his  past 
conduct  should  have  been  irreproachable;*"  and  that  he  was  of  a 
proper  age  for  undertaking  the  sacred  office."  With  respect  to  learn- 
ing, it  was  considered  sufficient  if  he  was  versed  in  tlie  ritual  of  the 
temple  to  which  he  was  appointed  ;  if  he  was  able  to  perform  the 
ceremonies  with  decency,  and  discriminate  between  the  different  spe- 
cies of  prayers  and  worship  to  be  addressed  to  the  gods.* 

The  priests  were  required  to  be  chaste  and  uncontaminated  with 
the  pleasures  of  the  world,  and  entirely  devoted  to  piety  and  retire- 
ment.'' Hence  in  Crete  they  not  only  denied  themselves  the  use  of 
animal  food,  but  abstained  from  eating  any  thing  that  was  boiled. 
Some  of  the  priests  carried  their  religious  austerity  so  far  as  to  dis- 
member themselves  ;f  and  some,  by  drinking  the  juice  of  hemloekt 
enfeebled  their  powers  of  generation.  In  short,  it  was  customary  for 
those  who  attended  on  the  more  sacred  aud  mysterious  rites,  to  make 
use  of  herbs  for  preserving  their  chastity,  and  retire  from  the  world 
tliat  they  might  devote  themselves  to  piety  and  the  exercise  of  reli* 
gion.  They  commonly  strewed  under  their  bed-clothes  the  leaves 
of  \vyos  or  Ayyot,  which  was  so  called  from  its  being  an  enemy  to 
generation,  and  which  was  considered  as  a  preservative  of  chastity/ 

^  Diog.  Laert.  in  Prooem.  Athens,  lib.  vii. 

'  Pausan.  Attic,  c.  38.     Plut.  de  £iil.  '  Plato  de  Leg.  lib.  ▼!. 

^  Pausan.  ibid.    Heaycb.  et  Suid.  v.  *"   Plato  ibid.     iEschin.  in  Timarch. 

K^pvircs.  Demostb.  adv.  Androt. 

«  Plutarcb.  Theseo.  *  Plato  ibid. 

/  .^ilflcbin.  de  Falsa  Legat.  »  Idem  Politico. 

t  Harpocrat.  ▼.  l^ipov  ;   Schol.  Ariato-  p  iEscbin.  in  Tiroarch.     Demosth.  adr. 

pban.  ad  Condonatr.  v.  18.    Strabo  1.  ix.  Androt.    Plato  de  Leg.  lib.  vi. 

*  Hes^ch.  et  Suid.  v.  QaiXuy,  9  Strabo  lib.  xiv.     Lactant.  Div.  Inst. 
<  Callim.  Hjm.  in  Lavacr.  Pallad.  v.  33.  lib.  i.  cap.  21. 

*  Heiych.  et  Etymol.  Mag.  in  'A^X^s;  *"  Eustath.  in  II.  f. 
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Some  templet  were  serTed  by  prieslesset,  who  were  called  Hf^etrnt 
and  &f»ifr€ipa( ;  and  if  higli-priestesseg,  ipy^iiptim  and  Upo^aKribts. 
Tl^y  were  chosen  from  the  most  uohle  faindies,  and  ministered  in  the 
holy  rites  of  the  goddesses  Juno,  Rhea,  Ceres  and  Proserpine,  Mi- 
nerva,  Diana,  and  Venus;  and  also  in  those  of  Apollo,  Hercules,  and 
Bacchm.'  The  priestesses  of  Ceres  were  called  by  way  of  eminence 
MeXf99a< ;  those  of  Proserpine  wen*  denominated  Ovviu^cr ;  those  of 
Rhea,  Kepyo^dpoi ;  those  of  Minerva,  among  the  Cilicians,  'Tvccctt^ 
9rpmt;  those  of  Bacchus,  Roir^ai,  0va6ef,  hiaiy&bes,  and  McficiX- 
X^res  ;  and  the  name  of  the  priestess  of  Apollo  was  Uvdiat,  n^o^^cfy 
and  #oc^ds.  For  the  mo»t  part  the  priestesses  were  virgins,  to  whom 
perpetual  chastity  was  enjoined  ;'  but  afterwards  they  were  elected 
to  tJieir  oHice  only  till  the  lime  of  their  marrying.*  ft  would  seem, 
however,  that  in  the  most  ancient  times  priestesses  might  be  married 
womeo ;  for  mention  is  made  f»f  Theano,  the  priestess  of  Minerva, 
and  wife  of  Antenor  the  Trojan/  That  priests  were  sometimes  mar- 
ried ia  sufficiently  evident,  for  we  read  of  Chryseis,  the  daughter  of 
Cbryses,  priest  of  Apollo,"  and  of  Dares,  priest  of  Vulcan,  who  is 
said  to  have  had  two  sons.'  In  some  holy  rites,  however,  the  priest- 
hood was  conferred  on  women  who  were  widows,  or  who  had  been 
narried  only  once,  and  who  afterwards  were  to  abstain  from  all  inter- 
coarse  with  their  husbands  ;'  for  second  marriages  were  considered 
disreputable.'  At  Delphi  and  at  Athens,  the  aacred  fire,  which  was 
preserved  unextinguished,  was  committed  to  the  care  not  of  virgins, 
but  of  widows  who  were  beyond  the  age  of  child-bearing.* 

At  Athens  all  the  priests  and  priestesses,  with  the  sacred  families, 
•ad  others  entrusted  with  the  care  of  religion,  were  obhged  to  give 
sn  account  to  certain  officers  in  what  manner  they  had  discharged 
ibcir  several  functions.* 

Id  small  cities  all  the  sacred  offices  were  commonly  executed  by 
sae  person,  who  offered  the  sacrifices,  had  the  care  of  the  temple, 
collected  the  revenues,  and  managed  other  matters  which  pertained 
ts the  worship  of  the  gods;  but  in  places  where  the  worshippera 
were  nnmeroos,  and  the  religious  services  too  burdensome  for  one 
friest,  aeveral  were  appointed,  with  officers  ce^iifpc^fi^yoc  r^f  itpoei* 
nil, distinct  from  the  priesthood  ;  as  irpovocoi,  sacriHcers;  rao^i^Xocef, 
kfepers  of  the  temple  ;  rafttai  rwy  ttpity  '^fifioTuVy  treaaurers  of  the 
iicred  revenue,'  &c. 

Of  the  di/fereiit  orders  of  priests  no  exact  account  can  be  given  i 
for  Dot  only  to  every  god  a  different  order  of  priests  was  consecrated, 
Irat  even  priests  of  the  same  gods  were  diflferent,  according  to  the 
diversity  of  place  and  other  circumstances.  In  every  place,  however, 
Wis  sn  hp^ttpwvvrfis^  high  priest,  whose  office  consisted  in  superiu- 
Icnding  the  rest,  and  in  executing  the  more  sacred  rites  and  ceremo* 

'  Pausui.  Ikeot.     Id.  Lacon.    Scliol.  '  Id.  II.  9.  v.  9. 

"^nstoph.  ad  Plut.  v.  9.  v  Pmumhi.  Arcad.  cap.  5. 

'  Pauaan.  Bccot.  '  Virg.  vEnrid.  lib.  iv.  ▼.  t9. 

'  Id.  Achftie.  Arcadic.  et  Corinth.  ••  Phuarcli.  Numa. 

•  Horn.  II.  f .  ▼.  298.     Ku!»tath.  in  loc.  *  /tlbcliin.  in  Cte«ph. 

*  Horn.  11.  a'.  ▼.  U  «rt  372.  '  Aristot.  Polit.  lib.  vi.  cap.  8. 

Utiq.  qf  Or.  2  C 
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uies  of  religion.  High  priests  were  hUo  called  b;  ibe  Greeks  Apx"- 
p<l(,  fipj^ofrci,  ffaaiXtit,  xpvrai'cii,''  Ui>ohiiaaiui\Bi,  ieflmpiXaKti,  i€po- 
^Avrai,'  OTt^aritifApoi,  &B<i  npiOoXoyoi,  collectors  of  bulky,  wbicb  was 
used  in  ibe  most  ancient  sacrilices/  The  Opuntiuns  had  Iwo  chief 
prifBls;  one  of  whom  belonged  ro  ibe  celestiul  gods,  the  olhcr  to  tlie 
ialfioyei,  demigods,'  At  Albens  almoBt  every  god  bad  a  chief  priest 
who  presided  over  the  rest;  as  the  dadouebus  over  the  priests  of 
Hercules,  and  the  atepbanopborus  over  those  of  Pallas.  The  Del- 
pfaians  had  live  bif;h  priests,  who  aimiiled  io  performing  Ibe  holy 
litei,  and  bad  the  chief  raanageroeiit  of  the  several  pans  of  divine 
worship  :  ihey  were  cMlled  (i<7ioi,  holy  ;  the  principal  of  llierii  pre- 
sided at  aacrJIices,  and  was  denominated  iiBivriip,  the  purilier;  and 
be  who  bad  the  care  of  the  oracle  was  called  d^ijrwp,  a  surname  of 
Apollo,  signifying  one  tbul  gives  oracles. 

Aoolber  holy  order  was  tbal  of  ihe  jrapaairai,*  who  were  anciently 
reckoned  among  the  cliief  magitlrales,  and  who  received  their  name 
from  being  allowed  part  of  ibe  sacrifiees,  or  from  Ihe  nature  of  Iheir 
oflice.  They  galhrred  of  ibe  husbandmen  the  corn  allotted  for  pub- 
lic sacrifices,  which  the  Greeks  called  rpaa&hta  /ityaXa,  the  great  iu- 
'coine,  an  CNpressiiin  soinetimes  used  Io  denote  the  great  sacrifices,* 
which  were  so  denominated  because  the  charijes  were  defrayed  from 
these  public  revenues.*  The  slore-house,  in  which  these  fint-fruils 
were  prcKcrved,  was  called  Trapavlnei/.i  Hence  it  appears  (bat  ihe 
word  rapaaiTot  was  anciently  used  to  denote  a  person  maintained  Hi 
the  public  charge,  though  it  afterwards  signified  a  flatterer,  who  fur 
the  sake  of  a  dinner  would  conform  to  every  man's  buniour-" 

The  KiipttKtt,  public  criers,  assisted  at  the  sacrifices.  Their  office  con- 
sisted in  killing  the  offerings,  in  preparing  things  necessary  fur  the  sacri- 
fices, and  in  serving  as  cupbearers  at  the  feast."  They  were  called  Aim 
iyytKoi,'  because  Ibey  aisistcd  at  llie  sacrifices  of  the  gods,  and  rat 
loprai  Twe  0{wf  liyyt\ay,  gave  notice  when  ibe  festivals  were  to  be  cele- 
brated. In  short,  ibey  were  public  servants  employed  on  almost  all  oc- 
casions, but  never  in  base  or  servile  offices.  Their  name,  however,  was 
derived  froiu  the  verb  yiipitir,  to  proclaim,'  which  was  the  most  appro- 
priate part  of  their  office,  and  which  they  performed  as  well  in  rime 
of  divine  service  a*  in  civil  affairs  :  for.  at  the  beginning  of  the  bol; 
rites  they  commanded  silence  and  attention  in  these  or  similar  words: 
Eb^ilfifTre,  aiyp  wat  itnm  \iait ;  and  when  the  religious  ceremonies  were 
terminated,  they  dismissed  ibe  people  willi  tlic  words  Aaui'  a^au. 
The  ceryees  were  Ihe  first  ibut  taught  men  to  boil  ilietr  meal,  which 
was  before  euleii  raw.'  The  toiii;ues  of  the  sacrifices  were  their  tt- 
word. 

Newx-opoi,  or  iaKopoi,  received  their  name  from  nopt'tr,  nbicli  a 


*  AUinia).  Dripnosopb>  lib 
I.  •■■  cip.  T.    Hoijebiu>, 

'  Ariitcpli.  A,.*.  WS. 

*  ^hol.  Ariitophu.  ibid. 


■■  Ku)Kilii  spud  Alhemcum. 
•  AihBDs.  lib.  I.  vt  xn.    Ua 
/.  >.  27U.  cL  Euitath.  ia  lot. 
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lies  to  adora  and  keep  clean.  It  was  their  office  to  adorn  the  tem- 
ples, and  see  that  the  furniture  of  them  was  clean/ 

Noof  Aaccf  were  keepers  of  the  temples,  who  took  care  of  the  bolj 
utensils,  which  they  repaired  when  necessary.' 

np6Tokoi  BtAv  were  priests  always  attendant  on  the  gods,  whose 
prayers  the  people  desired  at  sacrifices.  The  rites  which  they  per- 
formed were  different  from  those  that  belonged  to  the  KtfpvKti ;  and 
their  ahare  in  the  sacrifices  was  the  skin  and  feet.  Indeed,  the 
priests,  and  all  who  served  the  gods,  were  maintained  out  of  the 
acrifices  and  other  offerings  /  and  in  the  primitive  ages  they  were 
commonly  rich.* 

The  clothing  of  the  priests  was  not  of  one  kind  ;  but  when  they 
officiated  in  the  sacred  rites,  their  garments,  which  were  made  of 
fine  flax  or  linen,  commonly  descended  to  the  ancles,  and  were  of  a 
white  color.*  They  wore  also  crowns  upon  their  heads ;  and  their 
fcet  were  bare." 


CHAP.  IV. 

Saerificet,  Pretenit,  and  Tiikes. 

Sacrifices  were  1.  tUToia  or  xop<^P<o,  tows  or  free-will 
offerings.  These  were  such  things  as  were  promised  to  the  gods  l>e- 
ibre,  and  paid  after,  a  victory  ;  the  first  fruits  which  were  offered  by 
iiBsbandmen  after  harvest,  and  which  were  grateful  acknowledgmenta 
la  the  gods,  by  whose  blessing  they  had  received  a  plentiful  reward 
kr  ihtit  labor  in  cultivating  the  ground.  They  were  also  sometimes 
eaUed  Owmtu  bmpo^iKal,  as  being  free  gifts ;'  and  AwoirXfiirriKal^  be- 
cause some  vows  made  to  the  gods  were  thereby  fulfilled. 

2.  'IXaoTuca,  or  ^loXXacriffa,  propitiatory  offerings,  which  were 
isteoded  to  avert  the  anger  of  some  offended  god,  and  which  com- 
prehended all  the  sacrifices  used  in  expiations. 

3.  Alnyriffa,  petitionary  sacrifices  for  success  in  any  enterprise. 
The  heathens  would  not  undertake  a  matter  of  any  consequence 
witkoot  first  asking  the  advice  and  imploring  the  assistance  of  tha 
{ods  by  sacrifices  and  presents. 

4.  Ta  iiiro  /tayrtlai,  such  as  were  imposed  and  commanded  by  an 
onclc  or  prophet,  and  were  to  be  performed  either  by  whole  cities 
or  particular  persons. 

5.  Ti/iiyrtrai  sacrifices  in  honor  or  veneration  of  the  gods,  whose 
ttitures  seemed  to  require  some  testimony  of  reverence  from  men. 

6.  l^r^Ma,  sacrifices  on  account  of  safety,  which  a  person  who 
hd  been  in  great  danger  believed  that  he  bad  obtained  from  the 
jods/ 

'  Earipid.  Ion.  v.  121.  Leg.  Hit.  ii.     Virgil.  M.n»  lib.  xii.  r.  100. 
'  ArwtoC.  Politic,  lib.  ▼!.  cap.  8.  *  Hcrodot  lib.  ii.  cap.  S6.    Athena. 

'  Ariatoph.  Plato  act.  ▼.  ac.  2.    Schol.  lib.  i.     Ariatopb.  Equ.  v.  222. 
Aristoph.  ibid,  et  in  Veap.  '  Saidaa  in  v.  Bwrlm. 

*  Horn.  II.  o'.  y.  13.  et  t'.  ▼.  9.  "  Lucian.  in  Jove  rragfiBdo. 

'  Plato  d«  Lfg.   lib.  xii.      Cicero  de 
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The  following  are  the  principal  words  used  to  denote  a  sacrifice  : 
iwpov,  Upby,  tepeiov,  dvaiti,  lepovpyia.  The  act  of  sacrificing  was 
commonly  expressed  in  the  forms  Oveiv,  dvaiat  vpoaffiiptiv  or  di'o^- 
p€it^,  lepeveiVf  iepoiroieiy,  opyiadeiVf  pideir,  fybeiy^  hp^v.  The  4ast 
three  words  signify  generally  to  perform  any  act,  but  they  are  ap« 
plied  specifically  to  those  who  sacrificefl,  and  who  thus  discharged 
the  highest  and  most  laudable  action. 

In  the  most  ancient  sacrifices  were  neither  living  creatures,  nor 
any  thing  costly  or  magnificent ;  no  myrrh,  frankincense,  or  other 
perfumes :  herbs  and  plants  were  plucked  up  by  the  roots,  and  burnt 
with  their  leaves  and  fruit  before  the  gods  ;  and  this  was  considered 
a  very  acceptable  oblation/  By  a  law  of  Triptolemus  the  Athenians 
were  required  Oeovr  Kapwols  dyaXXeif,  to  worship  the  gods  with  the 
fruits  of  the  earth.*  Barley,  and  afterwards  wheat,  were  offered  in 
sacrifice  to  the  gods.^  Bloody  sacrifices  were  with  difficulty  intro- 
duced. Man  felt  a  natural  horror  at  plunging  the  steel  into  the 
breast  of  an  animal  destined  to  the  plough  and  to  become  the  com- 
panion of  his  labors  :*  it  was  prohibited  under  pain  of  death'  by  an 
express  law  ;  and  universal  practice  induced  liim  to  abstain  from  the 
flesh  of  animals.'  Till  the  time  of  Draco,  the  Attic  oblations  con- 
sisted only  of  the  products  of  the  earth.  In  other  places  this  fruga- 
lity and  simplicity  had  already  been  laid  aside ;  and  at  Athens  a 
similar  change  was  effected  not  long  after  the  time  of  Draco ;  for  do 
sooner  did  men  relinquish  their  ancient  food  of  herbs  and  roets,  and 
make  use  of  the  flesh  of  animals,  than  they  changed  their  sacrifices 
and  offered  to  the  gods  living  creatures. 

The  solemn  sacrifices  consisted  of  the  following  particulars  :  cnroy- 
hi^,  Bvfiiafia,  and  lepetov  if  but  though  the  more  solemn  sacrificet 
consisted  of  these  three  parts,  it  was  lawful  to  use  either  of  them 
separately.  The  Greeks  offered  drink  offerings  of  wine  not  only  at 
sacrifices,  but  also  at  the  commencement  of  a  journey,  at  the  enter- 
tainment of  strangers,  at  the  time  of  retiring  to  re>t,  and  on  any 
other  occasion.^  In  short,  in  all  the  common  affairs  of  life  they  seem 
to  have  desired  the  f»vor  and  protection  of  the  gods  by  oblations  of 
incense  and  of  drink  offerings  ;  whereas  the  more  solemn  sacrifices 
were  used  only  on  particular  and  important  occasions,  on  account  of 
the  expense  and  trouble  which  attended  them.  The  truth  is,  the 
oblations  of  the  gods  were  furnished  in  the  same  manner  as  the  enter- 
tainments of  men.  Hence,  as  men  delight  in  diflerent  kinds  of  food, 
the  gods  were  thought  to  be  pleased  with  several  sorts  of  sacrifices; 
some  with  human  victims,  some  with  beasts  of  various  kinds,  and 
others  with  herbs  only,  and  the  fruits  of  the  earth.  All,  however,  re- 
quired salt  and  drink  ;  and  hence  there  was  scarcely  a  sacrifice  with- 
out salt  and  an  oblation  of  drink ;  but  the  latter  was  frequently 
offered  without  victims,  though  victims  were  seldom,  if  ever,  sacri- 
ficed without  oblations  of  drink. 

*  Porphyr.  de  AlMtin.  lib.  ii.  ^  Varro  de  Re  Rostic.  lib.  ii.  cmp.  5. 
«  Idem  ibid.  lib.  iv.                                        '  Plata  de  Leg.  lib.  vi. 

*  Idem  ibid.    Plutarchi  Qunst.  Qrwc,        /  Hesiud.  Oper.  et  Dier.  v.  534. 
Pausan.  Eliac.  cap.  tv,  t  Eiistath.  in  11.  a'. 

'  iElian.  Var.  Hist.  lib.  ▼.  cap.  14. 
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S«^8«r  aad  Xe^^cci^  anions  the  Greeks  have  the  itne  mctoioit* 
and  signify  only  to  pour  forth  /  but  from  their  constant  use  at  tfao 
drink  oift  tiiigd  of  ihe  go<ls.  they  were  at  length  appropriated  to  them. 
The  same  may  be  observed  of  their  derivatives  aroybt)  and  Xotflij, 
which  do  not  differ  from  each  other.  Xot)  also  denotes  a  libation 
offered  to  some  god.^  The  matter  in  the  enrovhal  was  generally  wine. 
There  were  two  sorts  of  wine  :  that  which  was  called  irawovhoyf  from 
its  being  lawful  to  use  it ;  and  the  other  6owovbov,  from  its  being  un- 
lawful to  employ  it  in  libations.  Of  the  former  kind  was  AKparoy, 
pure  and  unmixed  wine  ;  and  of  the  latter,  wine  mixed  with  water.^ 
Though  mixed  wine  was  sometimes  used  at  sacrifices,  yet  it  was  a 
mixture  not  of  water  an'l  wine,  but  of  different  sorts  of  wine.'  It  was 
unlawfol  to  offer  upon  the  altars  the  juice  of  the  grape  called  aspen- 
dia;""  or  to  make  an  oblation  of  wine  pressed  from  grapes  cut,  pared 
roond,  or  polluted  by  falling  to  the  ground  ;  or  of  that  which  came 
out  of  a  wine-press  trodden  with  bloody  or  wounded  feet,  or  from  a 
vine  blasted  or  unpruned."  But  though  libations  consisted  generally 
of  wine,  they  were  sometimes  composed  of  other  ingredients,  and 
called  yri^6Xioi  Ovaiat,  &t6  rod  vrfipeiy,  from  being  sober.  These  were 
offered  to  the  Eumenides,  to  show  that  divine  justice  ought  to  be 
always  vigilant ;"  to  Bacchus,  that  men  might  not  at  all  times  be 
accustomed  to  strong  and  unmixed  wines  /  and  to  the  nymphs,  to 
Venus  Urania,  Mnemosyne,  the  morning,  the  moon,  and  the  sun.^ 
The  Cleans  never  offiered  wine  to  the  biinroiyat,  namely,  Ceres  and 
Proserpine,  nor  at  the  altar  dedicated  to  all  the  gods.''  To  Pluto, 
instead  of  wine,  oil  was  offered ;'  and  Ulysses,  in  an  oblation  to  the 
infernal  gods,  poured  out  wine  mixed  with  honey,  then  pure  wine, 
and  afterwards  water.'  There  were  also  other  gods  to  whom  in  cer- 
tain places  the  Greeks  sacrificed  without  wine  ;  as  Jupiter  '^iraros, 
tbe  Supreme,  on  whose  altar  the  Athenians  never  offered  wine  or  liv- 
ing creatures. 

The  nf^6\ia  Upa,  sober  sacrifices,  are  divided  into  four  sorts  :  \, 
r«  vipoaxoyba,  libations  of  water ;  2.  ra  fitXitrroyba,  libations  of  ho- 
^;  3.  ra  yaXaKrdairorba,  libations  of  milk;  4.  ra  iXaidtnroyba, 
Stations  of  oil ;  which  were  sometimes  mixed  with  each  other.  la 
Ibe  primitive  times,  most  of  the  libations  were  ytifaXioi ;  and  in  these 
Water  was  first  used,  then  honey,  afterwards  oil,  and  in  latter  ages 
»ine." 

It  may  be  also  observed  that  libations  were  always  offered  in  cups 
Mill  to  the  brim,  as  it  was  deemed  an  irreverence  to  the  gods  to  pre- 
^ttnj  thing  which  was  not  riXeioy  ral  o\oy,  whole  and  perfect. 
T^Vit  to  fill  the  cup  was  termed  en^e^iK  jcpari/pa,  to  crown  it ;  and 
^  cap  so  fflled,  tnartiptis  o'iyoio,  crowned  with  wine,  {jroi  vwepx^iM^ 


'  Hesychios ;  Ptiarorinus. 

*  Horn.  Odyi.  lib.  xi  ▼.  26. 

'  Plin.  NaL  Hut.  lib.  liv.  cap.  19. 
'  Eosutldiis. 

*  Plio.  ibid.  cap.  18. 

*  Idem  ihid.  cap.  19. 

'  Soidas  in  ▼.  rn^d\toi  $xfaiat. 


P  Plntarcb.  de  Sanitate. 

9  Saidag  ibid. 

»■  Pausan.  Kline,  pr.  cap.  xv. 

•  Virg.  -'F.n.  lib.  vi.  t.  254. 
<  Horn.  Odyt.  lib.  sL  ▼.  90. 

*  Porpbyr.  de  Abttio.  lib.  ii. 
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arc  ita  roP  worm  itrrt^avevadai,  the  liqlior  Hppearing  '^'^ta 
I  lite  form  of  a  crown  d|^| 

KsufKii  ti  icinr"ip<a  iriari^FaifTo  mrgTa."  ^^^| 

Up  to  llie  btitn  tbey  filled  llicir  cu)i<-  ^^^ 

Tlie  second  Ihing  to  be  considered  in  the  sacrilices  is  the  0w>r. 
which  did  not  originally  signify  the  viclifli,  but  rii  i^iora,  brokrn 
fruils,  leaves,  or  acorns,  of  which  llie  ancient  sacrifices  consisted  ; 
id  hence  ra  Oui)  arc  expounded  h_v  Ov/jiafioTa,  iiicense.'  In  like 
manner  the  verb  dueiv  is  never  employed  hy  Homer  lo  denote  the 
offering  of  ihe  victim  (for  in  this  sense  lie  bas  made  use  of  piStir  and 
ip^y),  bill  only  of  these  i/zoiord.'  Al'lerivards,  however,  a  chaage  look 
pluce  in  tile  significatioti  of  lliose  words,  which  becuine  appropriated 
almost  exclusively  la  animals  ;  and  Bviria  denoted  a  sacrifice  of  soroe 
living  animal.'  In  Ihe  primitive  ages  there  were  no  sacrifices  of 
which  trees  did  not  form  a  considirable  part.  Tliese  were  cbiefl; 
odoriferous  Icee*.  The  first  oblations,  however,  were  only  xK^ai, 
green  herbs."  In  latter  ages  the  offerings  coniinonly  consisted  of 
fmnkincense  or  ^oine  perfumes  ;  hut  it  was  a  long  lime  before  frank- 
incense was  used  ;  and  in  the  Trojan  war  it  was  unkoottn,  and  instead 
of  it  ibe  Greeks  offered  cedar  and  cilron,*  It  is  observable  that 
some  kinds  of  trees  were  offered  with  libations  of  wine  ;  othen  with 
only  vtifaXia  icpa,  which  are  tbcnce  called  vifpnKta  fuXo.  Of  these 
latter  sort  were  ra  fii)/  ifiwiXtva,  (litrt  iniuva,  filirc  fivpirtva,  all  except 
the  vine,  fig,  and  myrth,  which  being  offered  with  wine  only,  were 
called  oMinrorba,' 

The  ijiKo\liTai,  oi/XiiJ,  or  moltc  sals;e,  cakes  of  salt  and  barley,  were 
scattered  between  the  horns  of  the  victim,  on  its  back  and  the  parts 
dissected  for  burning,  and  also  upon  the  allar  before  it  was  tacrt- 
ficed.'  Till  the  invention  uf  mills  the  barley  was  offered  whole  and 
unbroken  ;  and  hence  the  cakes  were  called  oiiXai,  as  being  iSXai.' 
This  ablation  was  called  oiXoOvTtiv,  and  was  in  memory  of  the  most 
ancient  fruits  and  sacrifices. 

Of  the  same  kind  also  were  ihe  Tcdvnya,  which  were  broad,  round, 
and  thin  cakes ;  and  those  called  iriXavoi,  of  which  three  suria  have 
been  reckoned,  called  diatoi,  traaraTot,  and  d^^i^tuvrei./  Aualher 
kind  of  cakes  was  denominated  atXijvat,  from  their  figure,  which 
WHS  broad  and  horned  in  imitation  of  the  new  moon.  There  was 
also  another  sort  iif  cakes  wilb  borns,  called  from  their  figure  (iir$, 
because  ihey  had  burns  like  those  of  au  ox  :  and  they  were  com' 
monly  offered  to  Apollo,  Diana,  Hecate,  and  the  moon.  In  sacrifices 
lo  the  moon,  after  offering  six  of  the  acki)vai,  the  Greeks  offered  one 
of  these,  which  on  that  account  was  termed  ^oiii  tjliofioi.  One  of 
the  06tt  was  also  offered  after  a  sacrifice  of  six  animals  ;'    and  heoce 


'  Suidu;  Horn.  Od  jf .  ('.  T. 

■  Potphjr.  dd  Abtlin.  lib.  li 
•  Pwpiiyt.  ibid. 

^Ud.  Km.  Itui.  till.  liu.  c 


''  SeiT.  in  Viij;.  X.a.  lib.  il.  i.  III. 
'  EoalaEh.  in  11.  a'. 

/  PhBToriniu ;    Ar'ialnph.  Pinto  «.  M*. 
Id.Tlietnxopliur.T.Wl. 
r  Suidu  toe.  Aim  UH^mi. 
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fitnn  ifiiofiot,  as  beiog  a  lifeless  mass,  was  proverbially  applied  to  a 
stupid  aod  senseless  person.  ^  There  were  also  other  offerings  of 
this  kind,  peculiar  to  certain  gods  ;  as  the  ofltXiofSpoi  to  Bacchus, 
and  the  fuXirrourai  to  Trophooius.  It  may  be  here  observed  tital 
no  oblation  was  deemed  acceptable  to  the  gods  without  a  mixture  of 
salt ;  and  that  no  sacrifice  was  offered  without  meal  mixed  with 
salt  :* 

Mihi  sacra  parari 

£t  frages  talue.* 

Hence  the  primitive  oblations  are  thus  described  : 

Ante,  deot  honiioi  quod  condliare  valelmt. 
Far  erat,  et  pari  lucid«  mica  aalia.* 

In  earlj  times  the  gods  were  cheaply  pleaaed, 
A  little  meal  with  salt  their  wrath  appeased. 

As  salt  was  an  emblem  of  friendship  and  hospitality,  and  as  it  was 
Hsed  in  the  food  of  men,  it  was  thought  to  be  necessary  in  the  enter- 
taiDoieots  and  sacrifices  of  the  gods.  For  the  same  reason  also  there 
WIS  scarcely  any  sacrifice  without  corn  or  bread,  and  particularly 
barley,  which  was  the  first  kind  of  grain  used  by  the  Greeks  aHer 
they  ceased  to  feed  on  acorns  ;  and  hence  i'pi6j)  is  by  some  derived 
from  Kplvtty^  to  discern,  because  by  that  sort  of  food  men  were  dis- 
tingiiished  from  other  animals  which  continued  to  live  on  acorns. 
Oq  the  same  account  the  Athenians  offered  only  such  barley  as  grew 
u  the  field  Rharium,  where  it  was  first  sown.' 

The  third  and  principal  part  of  the  sacrifice  was  lepcioy,  the  vic- 
tim, which  was  required  to  be  perfect  and  sound  in  all  its  members, 
witboat  spot  or  blemish  ;*  and  hence  the  Athenians  were  enjoined  to 
offer  itxpiTQ  lepfla,  chosen  and  select  sacrifices ;  and  it  was  customary 
to  choose  the  best  of  the  flocks  and  herds  as  being  most  acceptable 
to  the  gods."  If  the  sacrifice  was  approved  by  the  priest,  it  was 
called  reXe/a  Buvla  ;  and  hence  comes  the  frequent  mention  of  ravpoi^ 
•Fyer,  fidts  rcXccoi  \*  but  if  he  did  not  approve  of  it,  another  victim 
was  brought  for  trial,  till  one  every  way  |)erfect  was  found.  The 
Spartans,  who  were  accustomed  to  serve  their  gods  with  as  little  ex- 
pense as  possible,  frequently  sacrificed  hvairiipQ^  maimed  and  defec- 
tive animals,'  from  an  opinion  that  if  their  minds  were  pure,  their 
ntcmal  worship,  in  what  manner  soever  performed,  could  not  fail  of 
being  acceptable  to  the  gods. 

Different  animals  were  offered  by  different  persons :  a  shepherd 
^crificed  a  sheep ;  a  goatherd,  a  goat;  a  neatherd,  an  ox;  and  a 
fiiber,  a  fish.'  Animals  also  differed  according  to  the  diversity  of 
tile  gods  :  to  the  infernal  and  evil  deities  black  victims  were  offered ; 
to  the  good  and  heavenly,  white ;  to  the  barren,  barren  ;  to  the  fruit- 
^  pregnant ;  to  the  gods,  males ;  and  to  the  goddesses,  females, 
^articular  animals  were  consecrated  to  particular  deities  ;  as  to  the 
^Qo  a  horse  was  offered,  to  Diana  a  stag,  to  Hecate  a  dog,  and  to 

*  Plin.  Nat.  Hist.  lib.  zui.  cap.  7.  **  Virg.  Georc.  lib.  iit.  ▼.  167.    ApoU 
^  Vug.  SMk  lib.  ii.  ▼.  ISl.  Ion.  Rhod.  lib.  ii.  ▼.  S55. 

*  Orid.  Fait.  lib.  i.  ▼•  SS7.  "  Horn.  II.  ci.  ibiqae  Tetus  Scholiaites. 
'  Ptnsaa.  Attic,  cap.  xxxviii.  f  Plato  Alcibiad.  ii. 

*  ScboL  in  Horn.  11  a'.  ▼.  66.  *  A  then.  lib.  vii.  et  riii. 
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Venus  B  iort.  Animals  were  also  tlioseii  according  lo  llie  riispost- 
tions  of  Ihc  gods  1u  wliimi  ilivy  were  ofl'ererf.  Mars  was  lliou^hl  to 
be  dcliglittrd  wilh  ferociuus  and  warlike  animnls,  as  llic  bidl.  To 
Ceres  was  sacrificed  a  sow,  wliitli  is  an  enemy  tu  com,  tind  which  is 
therefore  rfprcseDled  as  being  ilie  first  nniniul  eaten  bv  men  attrf 
sacrifieed  to  tile  gods.  Hence  in  Greek  it  is  called  avt ;  and  this 
name  is  supposed  to  be  derived  from  Oufir,  to  kill  or  sacntice,  by 
changing  the  9  into  a.'  Next  to  ilie  sow,  the  poal  was  sucrifieed, 
from  its  feeHiog  on  vines  and  being  an  enemy  to  Bacchus.'  Besides 
the  BOW  and  the  goal,  the  aninmls  commonly  sacHlii-ed  were  Uie  hoi), 
ox,  cow,  sheep,  lamb,  &c. ;  and  among  the  birds,  the  cotk,  hen,  Ac. 
Some  were  more  acceptable  al  one  age  than  another.  An  hdfer, 
which  was  a  year  old  and  which  had  never  worn  the  yoke,  wm  is 
pleasing  sacrifice  to  the  gods.'  Tu  Jupiter,  Ceres,  Juno,  Apollo,  ^ 
Bacchus,  victims  advanced  in  age  might  be  uflercd  ; 

A^ap  6  fiaZf  Uptvatr  &ifai  &yipwv  'Ayai^iiivm' 
XiUta,  irti'ratTriptw^  brtpfiarH  Kporivpi." 
A  aleei  of  Htb  jean'  »ge,  large  limb'd  and  fed, 
To  Jgve'a  liigh  alun  Agunenmon  led. 

The  Bixotiaiis  used  to  sacrifice  certain  eels  of  ai 
which  were  taken  in  the  lake  Copais.  When  asked  by  a  slmnger, 
was  present  at  these  sacrifices,  tlie  cause  of  the  rites,  the  iJCBQlian* 
answered,  that  they  oliaerved  the  customs  of  their  forefathers  with- 
out thinking  themselves  ohligrO  tu  give  a  reason  fur  them  to  every 
■traiiger.* 

In  ancient  limes  iilmosl  the  only  aniniul  wliich  it  was  unluwrul  lo 
sacrifice  was  the  laboring  ox,  from  which  ihe  .Athenians  abstained  an 
account  of  its  assisting  Ihem  in  tilling  the  ground."  Indeed,  not 
only  the  Athenians,  but  almost  all  other  nations,  ihoushi  ihnt  to  kill 
ihe  ox  was  a  crime  which  deserveil  lo  be  punished  willi  death.'  Af- 
terwards,however.lhis  animal  was  used  both  in  feasts  and  sacrilice*;' 
•nd  at  length  ihe  ox  became  so  common  a  victim,  that  whaltvec  ani- 
mal WHS  sacrificed,  it  was  usual  lo  employ  the  word  ffmSurti^  aa  a 
general  term  instead  of  6l>tii;  tu  kill.'  Cccrops  is  said  to  have  be«n 
tlte  firit  person  (hat  killed  the  laboring  ox;*  but  some  assert  that  in 
Ihe  lime  of  the  Trojan  war  it  was  held  unlawful  to  kill  this  aniinnl.' 

Men  were  aUo  sometimes  sacrificed  ;  but  this  barbarixis  (iraclKe 
was  less  common  in  Greece  than  in  many  olhtr  cuuuiries.  ludeeiJ, 
Ihe  ancient  Greeks  considered  it  as  an  act  of  such  cruelly  and  im- 

ticly,  that  Lycaon,  king  of  Arcadia,  was  feigned  by  Ihe  jioetR  In  have 
een  turned  into  a  wolf  fur  ofiering  a  human  sacrifice  tn  Jupilct.' 
In  latlcr  ages  liiit  practice  was  certainly  mure  cuuiuiun.'  In  Arrvlia 
Bacchus  had  an  allsr  on  which  young  dumsels  were  beateu  in  death 


eifer, 
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'  Atben.  lib.  ii.    A'orro  ile  Re  Km 
Itb.  ii.  cap.  4. 
'  Ovid.  Mctsin.  lib,  it. 
'  Horn.  II.  K*.  *.  398.  Odj..  y.  y.-i 
•  llom.  t\.0.  *.*»». 
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'  Aritto^hui.  PluL  T.BM. 
'  Euiihus  Chronir. 

'  Pniiiui.  Arcad'icif. 

'    I'luurcli.  Tlitulstocl* ; 
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with  bundles  of  rods ;   and  the  Lacedsmonians  scourged  their  chil- 
dreo  sometimes  to  death  in  honor  of  Diana  Orthia/ 

Sacrifices  were  to  be  agreeable  to  the  condition  of  the  person  by 
whom  the  J  were  offered.  It  was  considered  a  high  contempt  of  the 
gods  for  a  rich  man  to  bring  a  mean  offering ;  but  from  a  poor  man 
the  smallest  oblations  were  acceptable.  If  a  man  could  not  afford  to 
offer  a  living  ox,  it  was  lawful  for  him  to  sacrifice  one  made  of 
bread-corn  yot  be  might  offer  ir($irara  and  WXaroc,  cakes  ;^  and  when 
firom  other  causes  a  person  could  not  provide  the  accustomed  sacri- 
ficeSy  he  was  at  liberty  to  offer  what  the  place  or  time  afforded.  Eut 
from  those  who  were  able  to  procure  them,  more  costly  offerings 
were  required.  By  the  rich,  when  they  had  received  or  desired  some 
great  favor  from  the  gods,  many  animals  were  oflered  at  once  ;  and 
hence  mention  is  frequently  made  of  hecatombs,  which  consisted  of 
one  hundred  oxen,  and  of  cbiliombs,  which  were  an  immolation  of 
one  thousand.  Though  a  hecatomb,  which  derived  its  name  from 
haroy  j3ovs,  an  hundred  oxen,  properly  signified  a  sacrifice  of  one 
hundred  oxen,  vet  it  generally  denoted  a  sacrifice  of  one  hundred 
animals  of  any  kind/  Some,  however,  say  that  the  word  hecatomb  is 
derived  from  ktaroy  fidettt,  an  hundred  feet ;  and  the  sacrifice  must 
then  have  consisted  onlv  of  twenty-five  animals.  Some  think  that  a 
finite  is  put  for  an  indefinite  number,  and  that  a  hecatomb  was  a  sa* 
crifice  only  of  many  animals ;  whilst  others  are  of  opinion  that  the 
name  is  derived  not  from  the  number  of  victims,  but  from  that  of  the 
persons  present  at  the  sacrifice.  It  is,  however,  observable  that  a 
hecatomb  vras  sometimes  offered  by  erecting  one  hundred  altars  of  • 
torf,  and  killing  one  hundred  sows,  sheep,  or  other  animals.'  Ano- 
ther sacrifice  consisted  of  seven  offerings ;  a  sheep,  a  goat,  a  sow,  an 
0X9  a  ben,  a  goose,  and  an  ox  made  of  meal,  whence  some  derive  the 
proverb  ficv$  l/3So/iot.^  Another  sacrifice,  in  which  were  offered  only 
three  animals,  was  called  Tpirrvs  or  rpirrvaJ  This  consisted  some- 
times of  two  sheep  and  an  ox ;""  sometimes  of  an  ox,  a  goat,  and  a 
sheep ;  sometimes  of  a  boar,  a  ram,  and  a  bull ;  and  at  other  times 
of  a  sow,  a  he-goat,  and  a  ram."  Another  sacrifice,  which  consisted 
of  twelve  animals,  was  called  hJbtKau  Qvvla.* 

No  man,  who  had  not  purified  himself  during  certain  days,  and 
adMtained  from  carnal  pleasures,  wa8  admitted  to  some  of  the  solemn 

lifices/  So  rigid  were  the  Greeks  in  the  observance  of  this  cus- 
tbat,  at  some  of  their  solemnities,  the  priests  and  priestesses 
obliged  to  take  an  oath  tliat  they  were  duly  purified.^  Every 
persoD  who  attended  the  solemn  sacrifices  was  purified  by  water. 
JPor  this  purpose  a  vessel,  which  was  filled  with  holy  water,  and 
vras  called  wtp%ppavHiptov^  was  placed  at  the  entrance  of  the 


'  Platucli.  InsL  Lacon.    Cic.  TuscuL  *  SuicUi  ▼.  fiovs. 

lib*  H.  cap.  14.  '  Soidtt  ▼.  rptrr^.    SchoL  Arbtopb. 

/  Suidu  ▼.  fUvt.  ad  PlaU  ▼.  8X0. 

r  Aristopliiin.  Plot.  v.  660, 661.  *"  EusUtb.  ad  Odf  a.  X'. 

*  Enttath.  ad  H.  c^.     Hesych.  ▼.  4ira-  "  Ariatophan.  ibid. 

f^.    Horn.  II.  tl,  ▼.  S16.    Strabo  lib.  '  Eustatb.  ibid.    Suidaa  ibid. 

viii.   Horn.  Odji.  y.  ▼.  5.  f  Tibull.  lib.  ii.  eleg.  1. 

'  JuL  Capitol,  in  Mazioo  et  Balb.  v  DemosUi.  Orat.  io  Neairam. 
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teiDpleB ;  and  the  verbs  irepi/Spa/veiyy  T€ptft6rT€adai^  Trepideiovy,  wepi' 
ayyiSetv,  &c.  are  derived  from  the  custom  of  parifying  by  surround- 
ing with  water.  This  water  was  consecrated  by  putting  into  it  a 
burning  torch,  which  had  been  taken  from  the  altar,  and  which  was 
sometimes  used  In  sprinkling  those  who  entered  the  temple  'J 

Bring  the  torch,  and  taking  it  I  will  purify. 

Instead  of  torches,  they  sometimes  used  a  branch  of  laurel/  or  olive.* 
Before  the  worshippers  sacrificed  to  the  celestial  gods,  they  washed 
their  whole  bodies ;  but  before  they  performed  the  sacred  rites  to  the 
infernal  deities,  a  sprinkling  of  water  was  sufficient.  Sometimes  the 
feet,  as  well  as  the  hands,  were  washed ;  and  hence  the  proverbs 
iLvliTTou  x^P^''^*  ^^^  aviTTTois  woffiy,  which  were  commonly  applied  to 
men  who  undertook  any  matter  without  due  care  and  preparation. 
A  programma  was  fixed  up  that  no  man  should  go  beyond  the  wtp%^ 
pavriipwy  before  he  had  washed  his  hands ;°  and  to  omit  this  cere- 
mony was  reckoned  so  great  a  crime,  that  one  Astcrius  is  said  to  have 
been  struck  dead  with  thunder,  because  be  had  approached  the  altar 
of  Jupiter  with  unwashed  hands."'  This  custom  was  observed  in  the 
lesser  parts  of  divine  worship,  as  well  as  at  solemn  sacrifices.  Hector 
was  afraid  of  making  a  libation  to  Jupiter  before  he  had  washed  : 

%^p(r\  8*  h»\jrToi<nv  Ait  Kti^iv  cAOojra  otvov 

With  unwash'd  hands  I  dread  to  bring 
My  off 'ring  to  the  heavenly  king. 

Telemachus  is  said  to  have  washed  his  hands  before  he  ventured  to 
pray  to  the  gods.^  By  thus  washing  themselves,  the  Greeks  believed 
that  they  were  purified  from  their  sins.  For  the  same  reason,  they 
sometimes  washed  their  clothes  before  they  offered  prayers  to  the 
gods.' 

The  water  used  in  purification  was  to  be  clear,  and  without  impu- 
rities. It  was  commonly  fetched  from  fountains  and  rivers."*  The 
water  of  lakes  or  ponds,  and  even  the  purest  stream  which  had  been 
separated  a  great  way  from  its  source,  was  unfit  for  this  purpose.* 
Sea-water,  however,  if  it  could  be  obtaiued,  was  preferred  to  others 
on  account  of  its  saltness  '/ 

The  cleansing  sea  removes  all  human  ills. 

When  sea-water  could  not  be  easily  procured,  they  sometimes  mixed  the 
water  with  salt,  and  to  that  they  frequently  added  brimstone,  which 
was  also  thought  to  possess  a  purifying  quality  ;  and  hence  ircpcdeiovi^ 
signifies  to  purify.     Houses  were  thus  purified  : 

•■  Athen.  lib.  ix.    Eurip.  Hercul.  Fu-        ^  Horn.  Odys. 
rent  v.  228.  ^  '  Idem  ibid. 

'  Aiistophan.  Pace.  '  Sophocl.  (Edip.  Colon.  ▼.  460. 

*  Plin.  Nat.  Hist.  lib.  v.  cap.  SO.  ^  Virg.  yEncid.  lib.  vi.  v.  635.  lib.  ii.  v. 

«  Virg.  JEn.  lib.  vi.  v.  229.  719. 

^  Porphyr.  de  Victim.  *^  Apollon.  Argonaut,  lib.  iv,  v.  663 

■^  Tiinarchid.  Libro  dc  Coronis.  (370. 

'  Hum.  II.  f.  V.  266.  '^  Euripid. 
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With  sulphur,  first,  the  manBion  purify  ; 
Theo  salted  water  (as  it  has  been) 
Beaprinkle  with  an  erer-green. 

OZtrc  $4§u>p,  yfrrit*  Ktucmv  tkKot^  oVrt  h4  fiot  vvp 

Bring  hither  fire,  and  hither  flulphur  bring, 
To  purge  the  palace.  Pope. 

It  may  be  also  remarked  that  the  purified  person  was  sprinkled  three 
timet,  the  number  three  being  commonly  observed  in  the  |>erfonnance 
of  religious  ceremonies/ 

There  were  likewise  other  methods  of  purifying  :  one  was  by  draw- 
ing round  the  person  purified  a  squill,  or  sea-onion  ;^  another,  by 
€|gs  ;*  and  a  third  was  called  vepiaKv\aKi(Tfi6s,  from  (TKvXa^,  a  wbdp, 
which  was  dragged  around  him  ;  and  this  last  method  was  almost  uni« 
msally  used  by  the  Greeks/  It  may  be  also  observed  that  the 
blood  of  a  young  pig  newly  farrowed  was  sometimes  used  in  purifying.' 

To  purify  was  denoted  by  the  words  KaBalptip^  and  Ayv/leci^;*  and 
purification  was  commonly  called  KaOtipiafios,  kaOnpfios,  iyviefidsf  iXa* 
0}ios,  reXcT-^,  &c. 

Whoever  had  been  guilty  of  any  notorious  crime,  as  murder/  in- 
cest, or  adultery,  was  forbidden  to  be  present  at  the  holy  rites,  till  he 
bad  been  purified  ;  and  if  he  presumed  to  enter  the  temple  dedicated 
to  the  Eumenides,  he  was  immediately  seized  by  the  Furies,  and  lost 
the  use  of  his  reason.^  Any  one  returning  from  a  victory,'  or  a  fune- 
nl,''  was  not  permitted  to  sacrifice,  or  pray  to  the  gods,  before  he  had 
been  purified. 

The  persons  allowed  to  be  present  at  the  sacrifices  were  called 
^fiijXoi,  offiot,  &c.  They  who  were  not  permitted  to  attend  were 
<ieDominate(l  piftriXot,  aXirpol,  uKdOaprot,  evayeis,  ^^ayels,  fiiapoi, 
^Hfiiapol,  iiyoatoi,  eleipyofieyoi,  ^c. ;  and  of  this  description  were  ser- 
^nts  at  some  places,  captives,  unmarried  women,  and  at  Athens  all 
bastards/  These  last,  however,  were  allowed  to  be  present  in  the 
temple  of  Hercules  at  Cynosarges,  because  that  HerculeSi^  who  had 
ooly  a  mortal  woman  for  his  mother,  was  considered  in  some  respects 
illegitimate. 

It  was  also  unlawful  for  the  Sttn-epdworfwi,  or  htntpowcrfioi,  those 
who  bad  been  thought  dead,  and  af^er  the  celebration  of  their  fune- 
nl  rites  had  unexpectedly  recovered,  or  those  who,  ai^er  a  long  ab- 
^Qce  in  foreign  countries,  where  it  was  believed  tbey  had  died,  re- 
turned home  in  safety,  to  enter  the  temple  of  the  Eumenides/    At 

'  Theocrit.  Idyl.  xziv.  v.  94.  V.  ▼.  228. 

^  Horn.  Odys.  lib.  xxii.  ▼.  481.  *  Kuripid.  Eiectra  ▼.  79S. 

'  Orid.  MeUro.  lib.  ^i.  v.  259.  "  Scbol.  Sopbocl.  in  Ajac.  v.  666. 

^  Lacian.  in  'ErurKowoZyrts,  p  Pauaan.  Achaic. 
'  Idem  Dialog.  Mori.  Dialog.  Diogen.        «  Horn.  II.  f,  v.  i67. 

^  PoUadt,  et  in  Catanlo  ;  Ovid.  ibid.  *"  Pollux  lib.  v&i.  cap.  7. 

*  Piatarch.  Quant.  Koman.  '  Iseua. 

'  Apollon.  Argonaut,  lib.  iv.  ▼.  704.  '  Heiych.  ▼.  5<vriftfvfrfi«f )  Flataich« 

*  Arifliophan.  Vesp.  v.  118.    Horn.  II.    Qosst.  Homiii. 
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Alliens  such  persons  were  puriiied  b^r  being  Icl  down  through  the  lap 
ofa  woman's  gown,  thai  ihey  might  appear  to  be  newl_v  born,  und 
were  then  ailmitti'd  to  the  holy  rites,  ll  would  be  endless  lo  mea- 
tiou  all  tliose  necounted  profane  at  particular  places  or  saerifices. 
Before  the  ceremonies  eominenced,  the  tiipui,  or  somelimea  the  priest, 
with  a  Inud  voice  commanded  all  tliose  accounted  profattc  lu  depart : 

■ ■ in^r  ^ifif  EffTll  iAlTpJl." 

This  has  been  imitated  as  follows  :  ^h 

'  Far  hence  he  boqIb  profane  !'  ^^^| 

Tlie  Sib^l  cried, '  and  from  tlic  graie  aUlain.'     DnyDtH. 

Sometimes  the  interior  part  of  the  temple  was  separated  from  the  rest 
by  a  cord,  bejond  which  the  (ii^tiKot  were  not  permitted  to  pasE. 
This  cord  was  called  axoirioy,  and  hence  men  cicluded  from  the 
holy  rites  were  said  to  be  Inreaxotviaiiiroi,  separated  by  a  cord.' 

During  the  time  of  sacriGcing,  the  priests  were  richly  attired  ;  and 
on  their  vestments,  which  greatly  resembled  royal  robes,  were  in- 
scribed in  golden  letters  the  names  of  the  benefactors  to  the  tem- 
ple.' At  Athens  they  sometioieH  used  the  costly  and  magnificent  gar- 
ments invented  by  ^schyliis  for  the  tragediaas.'  At  Sparta,  their 
garmenia  were  neither  splendid  nor  costly,  but  suited  lo  the  otbcr 
parts  of  their  worship ;  and  they  always  prayed  and  sacrificed  with 
naked  feel.  Id  all  holy  worship,  the  clothes  of  those  wlio  officiated 
were  to  be  loose  and  unbound,  and  without  spot  nr  slain.  If  they 
Itad  touched  a  dead  body,  or  bad  been  struck  by  thunder,  or  other- 
wise polluted,  it  was  unlawful  for  the  priest  to  omciiitc  in  them.  The 
vestments  of  the  priests  generally  reached  to  the  ancles,  and  were 
ofa  white  color;'  and  b  garment  of  this  kind  was  called  Xtui^,  Xa/i- 
rpa,  and  xaQapii,  white,  splendid,  and  pure.*  Indeed,  the  purity  of 
the  sacerdotal  robes  is  frequently  insisted  ou.* 

Various  habiis  also  were  used  according  to  the  diversity  of  llie 
godi  in  whose  honor  the  solemnities  were  celebrated.  They  wlio 
sacrificed  lo  the  celestial  deities  were  clothed  in  purple ;  lo  the  in- 
fernal gods,  in  black;  and  to  Ceres,  in  white  garments.  Tliey  bad 
likewise  upon  their  heads  cniwiis,  which  were  commoidy  made  of  the 
leaves  of  such  trees  as  were  consecrated  to  the  god,  or  of  such  things 
as  were  attributes  of  the  deity  whose  ministers  they  were.  Thus,  in 
the  sacrifice  of  Apollo  the  priests  were  crowned  with  laurel ;'  in  those 
of  Hercules,  with  poplar;  the  priestess  of  Ceres  was  crowned  willi 
poppies  and  earsof  curu  ;*'  and  the  priestess  of  Minerva,  wilb  the  vgis, 
the  cuirass,  and  a  helmet  crested  wilb  tufts  of  feathers.*  Crowns  and 
garlands  were  so  anciently  used,  and  were  considered  so  necessary  in 
Tecommeoding  men  to  the  gods,  that  some  have  thought  the  custom 

■  Cillim.  Hjmp.  in  Apollln.  •  Plato  da  Leg.  lib.  lii. 

■  Vug.  £ii.  lib.  (i.  V.  3SB.  '  Viig.  JE-n.  lib.  lii.  t.  ioQ. 

'  DemoMb.  Ont.ia  AriBtogit.  '  Apollun.  Ithod.  Aroaaial.  fl*.  t.  tA9. 

'  Uhuiiuin  iMd.  '  Callim.  Hjmn.  io  Cnru.  t,  4 

»  Albenn.  lib.  L  cap.  IS.  tiich.  in  X.  Rlittor. 

■  Cic.  de  Leg.  lib.  Ii.  '  FoIjkdui  tib,tiii.  cap.  S9. 
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of  wearing  tbem  at  feasts  was  derived  from  the  entertainments  at 
which  the  gods  were  supposed  to  be  present/ 

Besides  the  crown,  the  priest  sometimes  wore  upon  his  head  a  sa- 
cred fillet,  or  mitre,  from  which  a  riband  was  suspended  on  each 
tide.'  The  fillets  were  commonly  made  of  wool,  and  were  also  hung 
upon  the  horns  of  the  victim,  and  upon  the  temple  and  altar;  and.  the 
crowns  were  used  in  the  same  manner.  The  fillet  and  ribands  were 
tied  to  the  horns,  and  the  crowns  and  garlands  upon  the  necks  of  the 
victim.  Whether  this  order  was  always  observed  is  uncertain  ;  bot 
it  appears  that  victims  were  adorned  with  garlands.  On  solemn  oc- 
casions, as  the  receiving  and  requesting  of  any  remarkable  Senefit, 
the  boms  of  the  victim  were  overlaid  with  gold : 

Sol  8^  oS  4yit  ^m  /Sour  ^af,  t^fvfUrmww, 

IH^  roi  #yd^  ^f*  Xf*^^  Kfyotrw  vtpixf^** 

A  youthful  ttecr  shall  fidJ  beneath  the  stroke. 

Untuned,  unconscious  of  the  galling  yoke. 

With  ample  forehead,  and  with  qpfeading  boms. 

Whose  taper  tops  refiilgent  gold  adorns.  Pops. 

Hence,  in  allusion  to  this  custom,  oxen  intended  for  sacrifice  were 
called  j^aoKipoiJ  It  has  been  observed  that  only  the  larger  sacri- 
fices, as  oxen,  were  thus  adorned  ;*  but  it  appears  that  a  sacrifice  was 
commanded  to  be  offered  to  Apollo  of  an  ox  and  two  she-goats  with 
gilded  horns;'  and  some  are  of  opinion  that  goats  were  reckoned  in 
the  onmber  of  greater  victims,  as  sheep  were  accounted  the  greatest, 
not  from  their  size  but  their  value,  and  their  acceptableness  to  the 
gods. 

The  altars  were  decorated  with  sacred  herbs,  and  especially  with 
soch  as  were  peculiar  to  the  sod  to  whom  the  sacrifice  was  offered. 

The  solemn  times  of  sacrincing  varied  according  to  the  disposition 
of  the  gods.  To  the  celestial  gods  the  Greeks  sacrificed  viro  rijy  iu  kva" 
rcXXotros  rov  iiXlov,  in  the  morning  about  the  time  of  the  sun's  rising, 
or  at  least  in  open  day*  To  the  manes  and  infernal  gods,  who  were 
tbooght  to  hate  the  light,  and  to  frequent  the  earth  by  night  only, 
they  offered  their  devotions  frtpl  fiXlov  ivofjias,  about  sun-set,*  and 
very  often  at  midnight;  when  the  magical  rites,  at  which  Hecate  pre- 
Mtd,  were  celebrated. 

An  things  being  prepared,  the  ovXai  or  ovXoxvrai,  cakes  of  salt  and 
barley,  the  crowns,  the  knife,  and  other  instruments,  were  brought  in 
a  basket  called  gayovy ;  and  hence  the  Athenian  virgins,  whose  office 
it  was  to  carry  this  basket  at  the  Panathenaea  and  some  other  so- 
kmnities,  were  denominated  Kaytj^vpoi. 

If  the  victim  was  a  sheep,  or  a  small  animal,  it  was  driven  loose  to 
the  altar ;  but  the  larger  sacrifices  were  frequently  brought  by  the 
koros: 


wy  V  hrf4rffy  n^pdmy.* 
By  the  horns  an  ox  they  led. 


^  Atiicns.  lib.  xr.  cap.  6. 
'  Virg.  Mn.  lib.  z.  t.  6S8. 

*  Hon.  11.  k".  t.  292. 

*  Porphyr^ 


*  Plin.  Nat.  Hist.  lib.  zxxiii.  cap.  S. 
'  Macrob.  Satumal.  lib.  i. 
"*  ApoUoa.  Rhod,  Argon,  lib.  i 
"  Homer. 
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Somelimes  llie  victim  was  led  by  a  rope,  wbicli  in  tliRt  case  wb» 
long,  anil  not  clo^e  or  strait,  lest  it  sboulil  teem  to  be  brought  by 
force  lo  the  altur;°  and  Itxt  tbt;  victim  should  appear  to  be  ncrificeii 
unwillingly,  and  by  coastraini,  the  cords  were  commonly  looi«d/ 
The  expressions,  upoaaynv  rji  jiuii^,"  TrnpaarH/rai  dufiara  or  Suviof  roFi 
/3BY«Jit,  and  simply  Tapatrrijaai,'  signify  to  bring  the  victim  to  Ibe 
altar. 

At  the  sHcrifice  of  liecalomli!i,  cbiliombs,  and  «ucb  like,  certain  per- 
son;! were  appointed  lo  fetch  the  victims,  which  were  preceded  bj 
musical  inalruments  and  other  solemnities. 

Wfien  the  viclim  bad  been  brought  lo  the  altar,  the  priest  turning 
to  Ihe  right  hand,  went  round  it,  and  sprinkled  it  with  meal  ami  holy 
water;'  he  also  sprinkled  the  persons  who  were  present,  taking  n 
torch  from  the  altar,  or  a  bnncli  of  laurel.  This  water  was  called 
Xip^i'i't  ^"^  "33  t'>o'  "■''<  which  they  had  washed  their  bauds  at  ibe 
purification.  Hence  ^^fpviTn-codai  is  frequently  used  instead  of  Itpit 
/kStir,  to  offer  sacrifice.  The  vessels  also  were  puritied  with  onions, 
water,  brimstone,  or  eggs. 

AAer  this  (he  crier  called  with  a  loud  voice,  Tie  r^it;  Who  is 
here  ?  To  which  the  people  replied,  riuXXoi  ir^'yaUoi,  Many  and  good. 
They  tben  prayed,  (be  priest  first  exhorting  them  to  join  hiro  by  sav- 
ing, E^w^cSa,  Let  us  pray.'  Their  prnyers  commonly  were,  that  Ibe 
gods  would  vouchsafe  to  accept  iheir  oblations,  and  send  them  health 
and  happiness;  and  at  their  alrtirun,  petitionary  sacrifices,  tbcy 
added  a  request  for  some  particular  favor.  They  seem  lo  btire  used 
on  such  occasions  a  general  form  of  prayer,  which  was  sometimes  va- 
ried with  respect  to  the  words."  At  ihis  lime  also  the  crier  com- 
manded silence  in  these  or  similar  words  :  Eifliij/neTrs-  alya,  my^  •rai 
tvTv  ktbis.  The  same  custom  wtLS  observed  in  the  sacrifices  of  Ibe 
Romans,  who  proclaimed  favete  /inguis,  answering  to  tv^niitirt,  by 
which  the  people  seem  not  lo  have  been  commanded  to  remain  in 
profound  silence,  but  lo  abstain  from  alt  profane  speeches  and  omi- 
nous words.  Prayer  being  ended,  and  Ibe  priest  having  previously 
examined  all  the  members  of  Ibe  viclini  lo  see  if  it  had  any  blemisli 
or  other  defect,  he  proceeded  lo  investigate  whether  il  was  alio  soniid 
witbin.  For  Ihis  purpose  meat  was  set  before  it :  if  the  victim  was 
a  bull,  they  offered  it  barley-meal ;  if  a  goat,  vetches.  If  il  refiised 
to  eal,  ihey  pronounced  it  unsound.  They  sometimes  sprinkled  il 
with  cold  water,  which  if  it  endured  without  shrinking,  it  was  tboufbl 
to  be  unwell. °  This  being  finished,  they  iricd  whether  the  viclim  was 
a  willing  sacrifice,  by  dniwiog  a  knife  from  ils  forehead  lo  its  tail :' 
if  il  struggled,  it  was  rejected  ;  but  if  it  tlood  quietly  at  the  alUr,  il 
was  deemed  a  pleasing  and  an  acceptable  sacritice  lo  Ihe  gods.  Il 
was  no),  however,  thought  sufficient,  unlets  (he  viclim  also  gave  il> 
consent  by  a  nod,  which  was  the  ancient  manner  of  granting  or  ap- 
proving ;  and  hence  the  word  invrvtiv  signifies  to  give  assent.     For 

*  Juvenil.  S>(.  lii.  ■  An%iophwi.  vjuiqae  ScboLtn  Psc*. 
r  Vitg.  JEn.  lib.  v.  t,  ITS.  ■  Arisiophui. 

•  Luciin.  de  SwriT.  "  Idem  i  Athen.  lib.  n*. 
■  Pulyb.  in  Excerpt.  Legit  £uri)ii<J-        *  Plu  Urcli.  de  Defbcl.  One. 

Hrrul.  T.  SOI.  ■■  Seniui  in  JEa,  Ub>  lii 
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Ihif  purpose,  thej  poured  water  ioto  its  ear,  aud  sometimes  barley, 
which  they  called  wpoxyras ;'  for  till  the  Tietim  gave  its  assent  by  a 
nod,  they  did  not  sacrifice  it.' 

After  this,  they  prayed  again  ;  and  the  priest  taking  a  cup  of  wine, 
of  which  he  and  the  rest  of  the  company  tasted,  poured  the  remainder 
between  the  horns  of  the  victim."  Frankincense,  or  other  odours,  which 
were  taken  out  of  the  censer  called  OvfMtafjLariiptoy,  with  three  fingers,* 
were  then  strewed  upon  the  altar,  and,  as  some  say,  upon  the  fore- 
bead  of  the  victim.  Hence  the  Pythia  at  Delphi  declared  that  an 
hundred  oxen  with  gilded  liorns,  which  a  rich  Thessalian  offered  up 
with  all  the  parade  of  ostentation,  was  a  less  acceptable  sacrifice  to 
the  gods  than  the  yj/aiard,  which  a  citizen  of  Hermione  drew  finom 
his  wallet  with  his  three  fingers,  and  threw  upon  the  altar.^ 

They  afterwards  poured  part  of  the  ovXai,  cakes  of  barley-meal 
and  salt,  on  the  back  of  the  victim,  which  on  that  account  was 
sprinkled  with  a  small  quantity  of  water.  This  being  done,  they  again 
prayed,  and  cast  into  the  fire  upon  the  altar  the  remainder  of  the 
mXal,  together  with  some  hairs  plucked  from  the  forehead  between 
the  horns  of  the  victim/  All  these  were  called  wpodvfiarn,  because 
they  were  offered  before  the  victim/ 

Then  the  priest,  or  the  «://pu£,  or  sometimes  the  most  honorable  per- 
son of  the  company  in  which  no  priest  was  present,  killed  the  beast 
by  knocking  it  down  with  n  club  or  hatchet,  and  afterwards  cutting 
its  throat  with  a  knife,  which  was  called  /Liaxa<f>a  ' and  9^y($/  Some- 
times the  person  who  killed  and  prepared  the  victim  was  different 
from  him  who  offered  it  upon  the  altar,  which  was  accounted  a  more 
ooble  office.  The  !M>rvants  of  the  priests,  and  especially  the  /3o«66- 
701,  were  commonly  employed  in  slaying  the  beast.  If  the  sacrifice 
was  in  honor  of  the  celestial  gods,  the  throat  was  turned  towards 
bcaven  when  cut  with  the  knife,  and  the  bead  was  bended  back;  and 
Ibis  is  called  by  Homer  av  kpvtivJ  but  if  it  was  made  to  the  heroes 
or  the  infernal  deities,  the  victim  was  killed  with  its  throat  and  head 
towards  the  ground.^  If  by  any  means  the  animal  escaped  the  stroke  t 
if  it  leaped  up  again,  bellowed,  or  did  not  fall  to  the  groui|d  ;  if  it 
expired  with  pain  and  difficulty,  did  not  bleed  freely,  or  was  a  long 
time  in  dying ;  it  was  deemed  unacceptable  to  the  gods  :  for  these 
were  considered  omens  of  an  evil  tendency,  as  those  of  an  opposite 
kind  were  thought  to  be  tokens  of  divine  favor  and  good  will.  The 
djpvccf  then  assisted  in  flaying  the  beast,  in  lighting  the  wood,  and  in 
other  inferior  offices ;  whilst  the  priest,  or  soothsayer,  turned  over 
the  bowels  with  a  knife  (for  it  was  unlawful  to  touch  them  with  his 
hands),  and  observed  the  presages  of  futurity.  The  examination  of 
the  entrails  was  called  tncXayyvooKoiria^  and  a  soothsayer,  owXayxy^ 

«»»of,  from  (nrXayx^a,  the  Dowels.     The  blood  was  reserved  in  a 

'  Scbol.  ApoUon.  Rbod.  in  Argon,  lib.     lie.  Arcliseol.  lib.  tU.    Euripid.  Electn  ▼• 

»•  v.  425.  810. 

'  Plutarch.  Sympoi.  lib.  viii.  <<  Ariitophao.  Plut.  ▼.  eSO. 

'  Orid.  Metun.  lib.  viii.  ▼.  593.  '  Worn,  Hjmii.  in  ApoU.  ▼•  SSS. 

'  Idem  Fut.  lib.  ii.  ^  Kuripid.  Electra  ▼.811. 

'  Senius  in  itn.  lib.  u.  v.  133.  '  Horn.  II.  a'.  ▼.  459. 

'  Horn.  Odys.  y.  v.  I'M).    Diou.  Iln-        ^  EusUth.  in  Horn.  ibid. 
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vessel  called  a^ayt'iov,  afivloy,'  or  votftavhpla,*  and  wai  olTered  oo  Ihe 
altar  to  Ihe  oclesliat  go(t»,  or  poured  around  the  altar;'  if  the  sacrifice 
WAS  made  to  Ibe  delliei  of  tlie  sea,  the  blood  was  poured  into  sail 
water;  and  if  on  ibe  sea-side,  the  animal  was  not  slain  over  ibe  a^- 
fKiov,  but  over  the  water,   into  which  thev  sometimes  threw  the  vie- 


*H  ^'  Ifui  f  (Oxm* 


.     _  ic-ej'd  deitj. 

IB  corl  d  Burfice  Bt»bb'd  the  mcri 
And  heav'd  iturer  deck- 


Then  praying  lo 


I 


In  the  sacrifices  to  the  infernal  gods,  the  victim  was  either  slain  over 
a  ditch,  or  the  blood  poured  out  of  the  a^ayeioy  iuto  it." 

After  this,  wine,  with  frankincense,  was  poured  into  the  fire  to  in- 
crease the  fiamc.  They  then  laid  upon  the  altar  the  Bacrifice,  which, 
in  antient  times,  was  burned  whale  to  the  gods,  and  which  was  tlience 
called  oXotavBTov  or  D^cnaurw/JQ.  The  poels  pretend  thai  Prome- 
iheuH  abolished  this  custom  ;  be,  as  they  say,  considering  that  poor 
men  bad  not  sufficient  for  defraying  the  expenses  of  a  whole  bunit- 
sacrificF,  obtained  leave  from  Jupiter,  that  one  part  might  be  offered 
to  the  gods,  and  the  remainder  reserved  for  themselves.  It  appears, 
liowever,  that  it  was  not  the  custom  of  the  Greeks  to  bum  a  whole 
victim  to  the  gods,  unless  the  sacrifice  was  made  to  the  infernal  dei- 
lies,  when  the  offering;  was  termed  a  holocaust :  ^^H 

1'um  Stjgia  rcgi  noclurnat  inchoal  anu  :  ^^^^| 

Wiih  halocBoiU  he  Plulo's  altu  Hill :  ^^1 

Scien  hia»ny  buUi  oilh  his  own  hud  he  kills.     DaioiH. 

The  parts  belonging  to  the  gods  were  the  /iijpoi,  thighs,  wbicli  they 
covered  with  xvlaan,  fat,  that  Ihey  might  consume  all  in  a  flame;  for, 
unless  all  was  burnt,  they  thought  they  did  not  KaWtrptl*,  or  that 
their  sacrifice  was  not  acceptuhle  to  the  gods.  Upon  the  fivpoi, 
which  were  burnt  with  cloven  wood/  were  cast  small  pieces  of  flrsb 
cut  from  every  part  of  the  animal,  as  the  hrafi\ai,  first  fruits  of  ibr 
whole  ;  and  this  action  was  called  iv/ioOtreii',  because  they  first  cut 
the  ijiot,  shoulder,  or  because  they  put  these  iifia,  raw  pieces  of  fleth, 
upon  the  other  parts: 

The;  Iheii  tvlncled  necka  ^^H 

FinI  pirrcod.  ihen  Ui/d  Ihcoi ;  the  diijainlfd  tliigbi  ^^^| 

Ths^'.  neil,  invrmed  wich  ihe  double  uwl, 

Wluch  with  crude  slicai  tliiii  Ihoy  oieriprdiJ,     Cowriu. 

The   ntpot,  tbighs,  were  appropriated  to  the  gods  becautte  «(  the 
honor  due  lo  those  parts,  and  their  service  to  animals ;'  and  t 


'  Sebol.  in  Horn.  Ody*.  y.  v.  444. 
'  Lycophron. 
Ludu.  do  Sacrif. 

-  ApolloD.  Hhad.  Aiguu.   Ll>.  i>. 


•  Horn.  OdjL  k:  t.  U. 

•  Virg.  Ma.  lib.  Ti.  T.  1S3. 
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>  Idcni  ibid.  T.  4». 
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saerifice  of  them  the  Greeks  comnieiided«  in  the  myitical  tense  of 
this  rite,  both  themselves  and  all  their  actions  to  the  divine  protec- 
tion. Some  authors  are  of  opinion  that  they  sometimes  offered  the 
cBtraib ;  whilst  others  think  that  these  were  divided  among  the  per- 
sons present ;  and  Homer,  in  the  description  of  sacrifices,  commonlj 
tells  OS  that  they  feasted  upon  the  entrails,  9r\ayy(¥*  kwiLvavro.*  It 
would  appear,  however,  that  they  cut  off  the  iLwapx<Di^»  first  fruits, 
from  the  entrails  as  well  as  from  other  members,  and  presented  them 
to  the  persons  who  offered  the  sacrifice,  and  by  whom  they  were  laid 
upon  the  altar.'  Certain  it  is,  that  sometimes  the  heart  of  the  vic- 
tim, after  being  cut  into  parts  resembling  cakes,  which  were  placed 
near  the  flesh  upon  the  altar,  was  offered  m  the  sacrifice."  It  appears, 
indeed,  that  the  word  ^irXayxva,  which  properly  signifies  the  bowels, 
denotes  also  the  spleen,  liver,  and  heart ;  and  that  it  is  sometimes 
used  for  the  heart  is  evident  from  the  signification  of  its  compounds ; 
for  iL9if\ayyyo9  kv^  meiinft  a  coward,  and  tvmtkayxyot,  a  man  of 
courage.*  £ach  of  the  parts  offered  in  sacrifice  was  sprinkled  with 
fine  bsriey-meal.* 

Whilst  the  sacrifice  was  burning,  the  priest,  and  the  person  who 
gave  the  victim,  jointly  offered  their  prayers  to  the  god,  witli  their 
hands  upon  the  altar,  which  was  the  usual  manner  of  praying.  In 
ttrder  to  induce  the  god  to  be  propitious,  music  was  sometimes  played 
at  the  time  of  sacrifice,'  but  chiefly  when  \h€  sacrifice  was  made  to 
the  aerial  deities,  who  were  supposed  to  delight  in  musical  instru- 
aents  and  harmonious  songs. 

It  was  also  customary  on  some  occasions  to  dance  round  the  altars, 
whilst  they  sang  the  sacred  hymns,  consisting  of  three  stanxas  or 
parts  :  the  first  of  which,  called  strophe,  was  sung  in  turning  from 
cait  to  west ;  the  second,  called  antistrophe,  in  retui^ing  from  west 
to  east ;  they  then  stood  before  the  altar  and  sang  the  epode,  which 
was  the  last  part  of  the  song.  These  hymns  were  generally  composed 
io  honor  of  the  gods,  and  contained  an  account  of  their  celebrated 
actions,  their  clemency,  liberality,  and  the  benefits  conferred  by  th^m 
on  mankind  ;  and  they  concluded  with  a  petition  for  the  continuance 
of  their  favors.  They  were  called  by  a  general  name  waiartt ;  and 
hence  to  sing  in  praise  of  any  god  or  hero  was  denominated  raiav/- 
itt¥ ;  but  the  hymns  of  almost  every  god  had  a  particular  name.  Thus 
the  hymns  dedicated  to  Diana  were  called  olrrcyycf  or  ovs-iyyoi,  from 
OSru,  one  of  her  surnames ;  those  to  Ceres  received  the  name  of 
•iovXftrv  and  2i|/iiyrpiovXMy,  because  she  was  called  *IovXm,  from  eSXoc,  or 
iovXoc,  bundles  of  ears  of  corn ;  and  those  to  Bacchus,  itBvfM§»0o€, 
^c^oi,  from  the  beginning  of  the  long  'Im  Bo«x<»  >^^  lOy^aXXucQ, 
^om  the  phalli  which  were  carried  about  in  the  rites  of  Bacchus. 
Tbe  hymn  of  Venus  was  denominated  inrcyyof ;  that  of  Apollo  was 
peculiarly  called  iraugy ;  and  both  of  them  were  named  wpo^fiia.  Of 
^  musical  instruments  the  flute  was  chiefly  used  at  sacrifices ;  and 
^i^Qce  ahXfiTov  fiiov  djy  was  a  proverbial  expression  applied  to  those 

'  Honu  II.  c^.  ▼.  4G4.  Horn.  II.  a\ 

'  Dion.  Mallear.  Antiq.  Roro.  lib.  Tii.  ^  Dionya.  Haiicarn.  ibid.    Mora.  Odji. 

'  Orph.  Arson.  ▼.  SI4.  (.  v.  420. 
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¥rho  lived  at  the  cost  of  other  men,  because  airXifrai,  players  oo  the 
flute,  attended  at  sacrifices,  of  which  they  partook,  and  were  at  ne 
charges  for  their  victuals.' 

The  sacrifice  being  ended,  the  priest  had  his  share ;  and  at  Athens 
a  tenth  part  was  also  due  to  the  magistrates  called  irpvrdyea.  At 
Sparta  the  kings  had  the  first  share  in  all  public  sacrifices,  and  the 
skin  of  the  victim.  It  was  also  usual  to  take  home  for  the  sake  of 
good  fortune  some  part  of  the  ofi^ering,  which  was  called  vy/cca  from 
its  conducing  to  health.'  The  Athenians  were  commanded  by  a  law  ] 
to  observe  this  custom ;  and  covetous  men  sometimes  sold  what  re-  \ 
mained,  and  made  a  profit  of  their  devotion.  Sometimes  the  remain- 
ing parts  of  the  sacrifice  were  sent  to  absent  friends/ 

After  the  sacrifice,  and  especially  if  any  particular  mark  of  diTioe 
favor  had  been  received,  a  feast  was  made;  and  for  that  purpose  ta- 
bles were  provided  in  all  the  temples.  The  ancient  Greeas  never  in- 
dulged to  excess  except  at  such  times ;  and  hence  an  entertaiiuneDt 
was  called  dolyrj,  because  they  thought  themselves  obliged  bta  Oeovs 
oiyovffOai,  to  get  drunk  in  honor  of  the  gods ;  and  to  be  drunk  was 
termed  /icOi/ecv,  because  they  drank  to  excess  fiera  to  dvccv,  after  sa-  — 
crificing.     Hence  also  the  gods  were  said  to  feast  with  men  : 

Aici  7c^  r<nrdpof  7c  0co2  ipaiforrtu  iyafry§is 

Htdyvmcd  tc  waf^  if^tu*  Ko^fityot  Ma  wtp  iffius/' 

•—For  the  gods 
Have  deigned  not  seldom  from  of  old  to  mix 
In  our  solemoitieB ;  have  fiU'd  a  seat 
Where  we  have  sat,  and  made  our  banquet  theirs.    Cowpbr. 

On  the  same  account,  Jupiter  and  the  rest  of  the  gods  are  said  to 
to  a  feast  in  Ethiopia,  which  is  only  a  poetical  description  of  a  festi — 
val  in  that  country.'     It  may  be  observed  that  iaU  and  BaXla,  u 
as  doiytj,  signify  an  entertainment  after  sacrificing. 

During  the  whole  time  of  the  feast  the  Greeks  continued  to  sio; 
the  praises  of  the  god  : 

Ol  Z^  weun^fUptoi  fwXwp  Othw  l\d(rK0VT9, 
KaXhy  iitlZovTts  wtufiova  Kovpoi  'AxcuQv, 
M4\'woyrtf  *EKdtpyov  6  ik  il>p4ya  r4pnrer*  inco^mp,' 

With  hjrmns  divine  the  jovoue  l>anquet  ends. 
The  Psans  lengthened  till  the  sun  descends ; 
The  Greeks,  restored,  the  grateful  notes  prolong : 
Apollo  listens  and  approves  the  song.  Fops* 

When  they  sacrificed  to  Vesta,  it  was  customary  to  eat  up  whatefes^-^ 
remained ;  and  hence  th^  proverb  'JB^rr/^  'Oveiy,  to  sacrifice  to  Vesta 
was  applied  to  gluttons,  who  devoured  sfll  that  was  set  before  theoi 
To  this  goddess  they  offered  the  first  part  of  their  libations,  at  kas 
of  those  which  were  paid  to  the  household  gods ;  and  hence  the 
verb  a^'  'Etrrlas  SpxetrBai,  to  begin  at  home.     This  custom  is  said  t4 
have  been  founded  .on  a  grant  of  Jupiter,  who,  after  he  had  suppresseu    _, 
the  sons  of  Titan,  promised  to  bestow  on  Vesta  whatever  she  shoul^^^ 

if  Suidas  in  v.  o^Xryrov.  *  Horn.  Odys.  1/.  v.  202. 

*  Athenasus  lib.  iii.    Hesych.  v.  vylcia.         *  Horn.  11.  o'.  v,  47S. 

•  Thcociit.  Idjl.  V.  V.  139. 
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nqoett ;  and  therefore  the  goddess  first  desired  that  »he  might  en- 
joy perpetual  virginity,  and  next,  thnt  she  might  have  the  first  of  all 
sacrifices/  The  last  part  of  the  libations  was  also  offered  to  her, 
who  was  the  same  as  the  earth,  to  which  the  first  and  la»t  parts  be- 
long, because  all  things  are  produced  from  the  earth,  and  are  resolved 
into  it  again ;  or  because  Vesta,  who  presides  over  the  altars  and 
hearths,  is  the  keeper  of  the  most  secret  things,  and  on  that  account 
deserving  of  greater  honor  than  the  other  deities/ 

In  some  parts  of  Greece  the  feast  was  to  be  ended  before  sun-set ; 
and  in  no  place  was  it  to  exceed  an  appointed  time/  After  the  feast 
the  Greeks  played  at  dice  and  other  kinds  of  sports  ;f  a  custom  de- 
rived firom  the  common  practice  of  diverting  themselves  after  their 
meab.  The  entertainment  and  recreations  being  ended,  they  returned 
to  the  altar,  and  offered  a  libation  to  Jupiter  TAecos,  the  Perfect.  The 
ancieDt  Greeks  used  to  offer  the  tongues  and  a  libation  of  wine  to 
Mercury,  as  the  god  of  eloquence,  and  also  to  other  deities  /  and  the 
tongues  were  offered  at  this  time  as  an  expiation  for  any  indecent 
bnguage  which  had  been  uttered,  as  a  token  of  their  committing  to 
the  gods'  whatever  discourse  had  passed  at  the  table,  or  to  signify 
that  what  had  been  there  spoken  ought  not  to  be  afterwards  remem- 
bered or  divulged.  After  this  they  returned  thanks  to  the  god  for 
the  honor  and  advantage  of  sharing  with  him  in  the  victim,  and  were 
then  dumtssed  by  the  Kfipvl  in  these  or  similar  words,  XaoU  Ai^eauJ 

Besides  sacrifices,  the  Greeks  offered  to  the  gods  various  presents, 
which  were  intended  to  appease  their  anger,  to  obtain  some  future 
benefit,  or  gratefully  to  acknowledge  a  former  favor.  These  consisted 
of  crowns,  garlands,  cups  of  gold  or  other  valuable  metal,  statues,  tri- 
pods, arms  and  spoils  taken  from  an  enemy,  and  whatever  might  con- 
doce  to  adorn  and  enrich  the  temples.  The  presents  were  denomi- 
nated iiyaOftfiara,  and  sometimes  avace/fieya,  from  their  being  de- 
jMMited  in  the  temples,  in  which  thev  were  laid  on  the  floor,  or  hung 
upon  the  walls,  doors,  pillars,  or  roof.* 

Sometimes  the  occasion  of  the  dedication  was  inscribed  on  the  pre- 
sent itself,  or,  when  that  would  not  bear  an  inscription,  on  a  tablet 
hung  near  it.' 

When  any  person  forsook  his  employment,  or  exchanged  his  man* 
ner  of  life,  it  was  customary  to  dedicate  the  implements  belonging  to 
it,  as  a  commemoration  of  the  divine  fiivor  and  protection.  Thus,  a 
Csbemian  made  a  present  of  his  nels  to  the  nymphs  of  the  sea;**  a 
shepherd  hung  up  his  pipes  to  Pan,  or  some  other  of  the  country  dei- 
fies;" Lais, jdccayed  with  age,  dedicated  her  looking-glass  to  Venus;* 
sad  eaptives,  who  had  recovered  their  liberty,  suspended  their  chains 
CroB  the  trees  which  surrounded  the  temples/ 

*  Sdiol.  Afistophan.  in  Jffi^-  *  Hor.  Cami.  lib.  i.  od.  6.     Virg.  JEm, 

*  Cic  de  Nat.  Deor.  lib.  ii.  lib.  ix.  v.  407. 

/  Athea.  lib.  i.  cap.  4.  '  Tibull.  lib.  i.  eleg.  S. 

'  Plato  Lyiide.  "*  Aotliol.  lib.  vi.  cap.  S.  epigr.  6. 

*  Aliens,  lib.  i.  cap.  14.   Horn.  Odja.         "  Tibullus  lib.  ii.  eleg.  5. 

V-  ▼.  U%,    ApoUott.  Rhod.  Argou.  lib.  i.        •  Antbol.  lib.  ti.  cap.  8.  epigr.  I. 
▼.  S17.  '^  Pauaan.  Coriotbiac.  ftp.  xiii. 

'  Apoleios  Metan.  lib.  ult 
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By  a  very  ancient  and  univenal  pTegcripHon,  the  tenth  of  iDatiy 
tilings  was  claimed  by  the  gods.  Hence  the  Greeks,  having  eiptlled 
the  Persians  from  Greece,  presenieil  a  golden  tripoil  to  the  Delphian 
Apollo  from  ihe  lenlh  patt  of  the  spoils  taken  in  the  wur.  Afker  the 
capture  of  Tuniigra,  a  goklen  buckler  was  dedicateil  to  Jupiter,  with 
an  inscriplion  denoting  that  it  was  the  gift  of  the  Argives,  Albeniaiis, 
an<l  loniaiis/  The  tenth  of  the  spoils  was  sometimes  dedicated  lo 
Mars.'  The  tenth  part  of  the  produce  of  a  certain  field  consecrated 
to  Diana  was  sacrificed  every  year.'  A  golden  chariot  and  horaes 
were  (tedicated  lo  Pallas  by  the  Allieriiatia."  The  Siphoians  always 
presented  a  tenth  jmrt  of  (heir  gold  and  silver  mines  to  Apollo  at 
Delphi.' 


Grecian  Prayeri  and  ImpTtcatiom. 


I 


The  piety  of  the  ancient  Greeks  is  suAicienlly  manifest  Fiom 
constant  prayers  and  supplications ;  for  in  all  the  concerns  of  lift 
they  would  undertake  nothing,  whether  trifling  or  important,  lill  they 
had  first  asked  the  advice  and  assistance  of  the  gods."  Every  morning 
and  evening  they  rrconi mended  ihemselveg  to  their  deities  uy  prayer 
anil  supplication.*  The  Lacedienionians  had  a  peculiar  form  of  prayer, 
and,  in  their  public  and  private  devotions,  retjucsled  only  that  the 
gods  wonid  grant  ihem  what  was  good  and  proper  for  them,'  and  that 
Ifaey  might  he  able  to  bear  injuries.'  The  Atheuiaus  in  their  public 
prayers  requested  prosperity  for  themselves  and  the  Chiang;*  and  at 
the  PanathenKa,  a  solemnity  celebrated  once  in  five  years,  the  cqpvi, 
public  crier,  implored  the  blessing  of  the  gods  on  the  Athenians  and 
Platsans.  A  form  of  prayer  used  by  a  Grecian  poel,  and  highly 
commended,  was  To  the  following  effect  :  "  Give  »*,  O  fiither  Jupiltf, 
such  things  as  are  best  for  us,  whether  we  aik  for  Ibeni  or  not ;  and 
withhold  from  us  those  things  which  may  be  injurious  to  us,  even  if 
we  re<iuest  tliem."*  To  the  same  purpose  was  that  of  Ajiolluniui  of 
Tyane,  that  the  gods  would  bestow  such  things  as  were  suitable/ 

Prayers  were  denominated  eOx"'  "'  Tcpoetvxa),  rSyiinra,  itiivtn, 
iuntat,  'iKiTfini,  ahi'iiiara,  Xirai,  rpi'mniot,  apni ;  mid  thanksgiving  was 
called  tixapivria.  They  who  prayed  either  to  the  gods  or  men  held 
in  ihvir  hands  green  houghs,  and  wore  crowns  upon  their  beads,  or 
garlands  upon  their  necks,  with  the  design  of  procuring  the  r«p«ct  of 
those  to  whom  they  made  their  tupplicaliuus.'    These  botightli 


I  DiDd.  Sic.  Bibliolh.  Hilt.  lib.  li. 

od.  S.  V.  ST. 

'  Pniiin.  Eliiii'.  pr.  rap.  i. 

'  PlMu  Alciblule  ii. 

■  \Mcitu.  Di.log.  do  9»ll.lionB. 

'  Pluinrcli.  Inrt.  Ucob, 

<  Xeaopt.  AD.b.  lib.  V. 

'  Atrx.  »bAl«.Uen.Uier.  bh. 

•  Herodot.  lib.  V.  c«p.  TT. 

W. 

•  Ptumn.  Phodc.  ™p.  .i.    lleiwlol 

•  PUio  Alcibiadi  ii. 

b.ui.«p.  IS7. 

-  ri.«.  rm«o. 

cnp.  40. 

'  I'itlu  do  L*g.  lib.  ..     Honl.  lib.  iv 

'  Tritiin.  m  Sopboil.  Oyl.  Tjt. 
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called  by  dUTereot  naines,  as  ddkXol,  or  kXASih  icrifpioi,  fvXXaie§  urif- 
pcffy  and  isnipiai ;  and  tbey  were  commonly  of  laurel  or  olive/  be* 
oaase  tbose  trees  were  always  green  and  flourisbinf^  /  or  because  the 
laurel  was  a  token  of  victory  and  success,  and  the  olive  of  peace  and 
good  will.  In  the  booglis  they  put  wool,  which  was  not  tied,  but 
wimpt  round  them,  and  which  for  that  reason  tbey  called  itv/ioK 
Uwfwr  ^Wabot,  the  tye  without  a  knot.'  Hence  they  were  deno- 
Binated  vrififiara,* 

With  these  boughs,  and  sometimes  with  their  hands,  if  doubtful  of 
succeas,  they  touched  the  knees  of  the  statue  or  man  whom  they  ad- 
dressed, the  knees  being  the  most  flexible  parts.'  If  they  had  bopea 
of  success,  they  touched  the  right  baud,  but  never  the  left,  which  waa 
considered  unpropitious ;  and  the  hand  was  touched  as  being  the  in- 
strument of  action/  If  they  were  confident  of  success,  they  tooch^ 
tbe  chin  or  cheeks.  It  was  customary  to  touch  the  beao,  because 
tint  waa  deemed  the  principal  and  most  honorable  member  of  the 
body,'  or  because  they  desired  that  the  god  would  assent  to  their  re« 
quests  by  a  nod  *  Sometimes  tbey  touched  the  knees  with  one  hand, 
aad  tbe  head  or  hands  with  the  other : 

Xcof^,  8«(irc^  8*  ftp'  6v*  iufBwpnimtt  ^XoMm.* 

One  hand  the  placed 

Beneath  bis  beard,  and  one  his  knae  embraced.     Popi. 

Sometimes  they  kissed  the  hands  and  knees;'  and  sometimes  they 
kissed  their  own  bands/  and  then  stretched  them  towards  the  god 
whom  they  worshipped.  They  also  paid  homage  to  the  gods  by 
putting  the  fore-finger  over  tbe  thumb,  and  turning  to  tbe  right  hand.* 
SooKtimes  they  prostrated  themselves  at  the  entrance  of  the  temple, 
and  kisaed  tbe  threshold  */  and  so  generally  was  the  custom  of  kissing 
practised  by  supplicants,  that  the  word  Tpo^rvyeiy,  to  adore  or  wor^ 
ship,  signifies  properly  to  kiss.'  Another  manner  of  supplication  waa 
by  pulling  the  hairs  firom  their  heads,  and  offering  them  to  the  god  to 
whom  they  prayed/  To  excite  the  pity  and  compassion  of  the  g^f, 
tbey  frequently  clothed  themselves  in  rags,  or  put  on  the  habit  of 
BK^umera. 

The  postures  which  they  used  were  different.  They  prayed  some- 
tiaea  standing,  and  sometimes  sitting,  but  generally  kneeling,  which 
cakibits  the  greatest  humiliation  ;  and  hence  yovvAktada^,  yoytnrertly; 
&e.  signify  to  pray.  Prostration  was  almost  as  frequent  as  kneeling." 
Some  say  that  when  the  Greeks  prayed  to  the  gods,  they  turned  their 
boea  iwl  Se^ca,  towards  the  east,  or  the  right  parts  of  tbe  world;*  and 

*  Stati.  Theb.  Ub.  xii.  •  Idem  ibid.  « .  t.  478.    Odyt.  f .  ▼. 
'  Eorip.  Ion.  ▼.  14S6.                                379. 

'  Eorip.  Iic^na.  ▼.  SI.  P  Lacian.  de  Saltat. 

*  Horn.  II.  c^.  V.  14.  Schol.  in  Sophocl.        «  Plant.  Ctircul.  act.  i.  teen.  1 . 
^.T^r,  w.  a.  r  Tibull.  lib.  i.  eleg.  5. 

'  Plm.  Nat.  Hiftt.  lib.  xL  cap.  45.  *  Schulu.  Disaert.  de  verb,  vptnvwup. 

*  Eutath.  in  II.  a'.  <  Horn.  II.  nf.  t.  16. 

'  Idem  ibid.  «  Ovid.  MeUm.  lib.  i.  v.  $76. 

*  Horn.  II.  o'.  w,  524.  •  Plut.  m  Camill. 

*  Idem  ibid.  tt.  ▼.  500. 
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when  to  the  heroes  or  demigods,  towards  the  west  :*  but  others  ioform 
us  that  they  always  turned  their  faces  towards  the  sun;  and  that  in 
the  morning  they  looked  towards  the  east,  at  noon  to  the  south,  and 
in  the  evening  to  the  west/ 

Next  to  the  temples  and  altars,  the  safest  place  for  those  who 
oflfered  up  petitions  either  to  gods  or  men,  was  the  hearth  or  fire- 
place, to  which,  as  being  the  altar  of  Vesta  and  of  the  household  gods, 
strangers  and  exiles  usually  betook  themseltes.'  After  seating  them- 
selves there  in  the  ashes  in  a  mourning  posture,  and  with  a  dejected 
countenance,  they  kept  silence ;  for  the  action  sufficiently  declared 
the  calamity  and  the  wishes  of  the  suppliant/  The  Molossians  had  a 
peculiar  manner  of  supplicating,  which  was  different  from  that  used 
in  any  other  country,  and  which  was  adopted  by  Themistocles  when 
pursued  by  the  Athenians  and  Lacedeemonians,  and  obliged  to  seek 
the  protection  of  Admetus,  king  of  that  country.  With  the  young 
prince,  then  a  child,  in  his  arms,  he  prostrated  himself  before  the 
king's  household  gods.* 

They  who  fled  to  the  gods  for  refuge  or  assistance  first  crowned  the 
altars  with  garlands,  and  then  made  their  requests  to  the  deity.*  It 
was  also  usual  to  take  hold  of  the  altars.''  In  praying,  it  was  likewise 
customary  to  lift  up  the  bauds  towards  heaven,'  which  was  supposed 
to  be  the  habitation  of  the  gods  ;  and  hence,  they  who  prayed  were 
said  xeipat  iiyaoxeiv,  to  lift  up  their  bauds  */ 

'EoBkhv  yhp  Ait  x<«P<v  ia^affxiiuv,  M  Ac^<rp/ 

Tis  just  (said  Priam]  to  (he  sire  above 

To  raise  our  hands ;  for  who  so  good  as  Jove  ?    Pope. 

On  the  contrary,  because  the  iufernal  deities  were  thought  to  inhabit 
beneath  the  earth,  the  Greeks  prayed  to  them  with  their  hands  point- 
ed downwards ;  and  sometimes,  in  order  to  excite  more  eflfectnally 
the  attention  of  these  gods,  they  stamped  the  ground  with  their  feet  \^ 
and  when  they  prostrated  themselves,  they  beat  the  earth  with  their 
hands.^  Lastly,  when  they  prayed  to  the  marine  deities,  they  stretched 
their  hands  towards  the  sea.'  Prayer  being  ended,  they  lifted  up  one 
of  their  hands  to  their  mouths,  and  kissed  it.  On  this  occasion  the 
right  hand,  rather  than  the  left,  was  kissed  /  and  only  to  dwiodivap, 
the  back  part  of  the  hand,  was  thus  honored.' 

It  was  a  common  opinion  of  the  Greeks  that  their  prayers  were 
more  efficacious  and  successful  when  offered  in  a  barbarous  and  un- 
known language.*"  If  they  obtained  their  request,  and  this  request 
rekited  to  matters  of  importance,  they  presented  to  the  god  some 
splendid  gift,  or  offiered  a  sacrifice  in  gratitude  for  the  benefit  which 

*  Schol.  in  Pindar.  patr. 

'  Ccel.  Rhod.  lib.  zii.  cap.  2.  /  Horn.  II.  m\  v.  301. 

y  Horn.  Odys.  if,  t.153.  '  Cicet.  Tuscal.  Qasst.  lib,  ii.    £urip» 

'  ApoUon.  Khod.  Argon,  lib.  iv.  Heci^  v.  79. 

«  Plutarch.  Themistocle.  *  Horn.  11.  *'.  v.  564. 

^  Eurip.  Alcestide.  ^  Idem  ibid.  a\  v.  S50.   Virg.  £b,  lib.. 

•  Viig.  JEn.  lib.  iv.  v.  219.  ▼.  ▼.  283. 

<<  Aristot.  de  Muiido ;   Eurip.  Helena        *  Lucian.  de  Sacrif. 
T.  1101.  <  Plin.  Nat.  Hist.  lib.  xi.  cap.  45. 

'  Horn.  II.  y',  ▼•  318.    Lucian.  Philo-        **  Clem.  Alexan.  Strom,  i. 
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n  account  of  it  tn  (be 
pie,  as  a  teslimoiiy  of 
;ss  to  hear  and  assist 


tliey  bad  received  ;  and  Bometimes  lliey  save 
priest,  who  caused  it  lo  be  registered  in  the  tei 
the  goodness  of  tbe  gods,  and  of  llieir  rendii: 
those  Who  make  known  to  thcin  their  requests. 

From  the  Grecian  prayers  we  pass  to  tlieir  imprecations,  which 
were  very  terrible,  and  considered  so  powerful  aa  to  occasion  the  de- 
struction not  only  of  iudividuals,  but  of  whole  families  and  cities." 
But  the  most  dreadful  imprecations  were  those  pronounced  by  pa- 
rents, priests,  kings,  prophets,  or  other  sacred  persons.  Phosnix  re- 
lates that  the  gods  would  not  permit  hiro  to  bave  children  on  account 
of  his  father's  imprecaliuns  ;"  and  he  afleiwards  says  llmt  Meleagev 
was  destroyed  by  Ihe  curses  of  bis  mother,  who  hud  invoked  Pluto 
and  Proserpine 

nmil  Si/ur  Biraraf  t^t  S'  ^fpn^Dli-iT  'Epirvfif 

"EnKvty  ii  'EftipfiHT^iv,  a^lAixgr  iirap  (xoumJ' 

On  1i«r  OHD  ion  lo  ttrcak  hpr  brother's  deslh : 

Hell  heatd  her  cunes  fram  llie  realms  proTDund, 

And  tlio  leci  fiends  Uial  miSi.  tLa  nightly  tound.     Pan. 

Hence  men  condemned  for  any  notorious  crime  were  publicly  cursed 
by  liie  priests.'     The  Greeks  called  imprecations  ipiu  and  tarapit. 


CHAP.  VI. 

Grecian  Oatht. 

'OpKot,  the  god  of  oaths,  is  fabled  to  have  been  (he  son  ofEpu, 
Contention.'  We  urc  told  that  in  the  golden  age,  when  men  strictly 
observed  the  laws  of  truth  and  justice,  there  was  no  occasion  for 
oatlu;  but  when  they  degenerated  from  their  primitive  simplicity,  it 
was  necessary  for  mankind  to  devise  some  expedient  which  might 
sicure  them  from  the  fraud  and  falsehoiid  of  each  other.  Hence  oaths 
originated.  We  are  also  told  that  Chiron  first  invented  oaths.'  How- 
ever that  be,  it  is  probable  that  at  first  oaths  were  used  only  on  im- 
portant occasions,  though  in  time  they  were  employed  in  trivial  mat- 
ttrs.  and  in  common  discourse.  This  occasioned  the  distinction  of 
oatlu  into  that  coiled  6  filyat,  which  was  used  only  in  matters  of  im- 
portance, and  that  denominated  o  fuKpot,  which  was  taken  in  things  of 
no  moment.  Some  inform  us  that  the  fiiyai  Sptoi  was  the  oath  by 
which  the  gods,  and  the  (ntpiit  that  by  which  the  creatures,  were 
called  on  to  witness ;  but  llie  futility  of  this  distinction  is  evident. 
The  Arcadians  swore  by  the  waters  of  a  fountain  called  Styx  in  Ai- 
cidia.'     The  great  outh  of  the  gods  was  by  tlie  Stygian  lake  : 

AMir  fUr  yip  t^n  Siir  /iiyiw  /^i^trai  tpmr.' 
For  Jure  oidained  IhLa  lake  a  solemn  OBlli 
To  all  Uie  gods  sliould  be. 


Lycoptrra.  Cassindn  y 

164. 

So- 

■  Hciiod.  Theogon.  V.  Ml. 

d.  Eledia  ;  Eurip.  Oieit 

*  Clemen.  Ale.«n.  Strom.  L 

Horn.  11. .'.  T.  155. 

■  Herodol.  Ento. 

Id.ibid.«.S6T. 

-  lleidod.  TlieoioDUi. 

PlaUnh.Ak-ibiide. 
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•If  any  god  itwore  falsely  by  these  waters,  he  was  prohibited  tlie  use 
of  fiectar,  and  deprived  of  his  divinity,  for  one  hundred,  or  as  some 
say  for  nine,  and  others  for  nine  thousand  years. 

The  god  that  was  thought  more  especially  to  preside  over  oaths 
was  Jupiter,  though  all  the  gods  seem  to  have  been  concerned  in 
them,  for  it  was  usual  to  swear  by  all  or  any  of  the  gods ;  but  oaths 
were  thought  chiefly  and  more  peculiarly  to  belong  to  Jupiter : 

And  Jove,  wbo  orer  human  oaths  prendea. 
The  gods  by  whom  Slolon  commanded  the  Athenians  chiefly  to  swear 
in  public  causes,  were  'Uiaun,  KaOapffiot,  and  ^EiaKeorfipieM,  which 
are  supposed  to  be  only  three  names  of  Jupiter  "Opiccof.  The  Greeks, 
however,  swore  by  otiier  deities,  as  Apollo,  Neptune>  Minerva,  and 
Themis.     The  Athenians  in  particular  also  swore  very  often  by  other 
gods  ;    sometimes  by  all  the  gods  in  general,  and  sometimes  /la  rovs 
ikficKa  deovs,  by  the  tweWe  great  gods.     The  Spartans  usually  swore 
fAcL  Tbf  2itai,  by  Castor  and  Pollux.    The  oaths  of  the  Grecian  women 
.were  commonly  by  Juno,  Diana,  or  Venus,  or  y^  rut  Ocm,  by  Ceres 
and  Proserpine  ;  and  the  oaths  by  these  goddesses  were  appropriated 
exclusively  to  females,  and  were  never  used  by  men  except  in  imita- 
tion of  women.*    Women,  however,  often  swore  by  other  goddesses, 
and  sometimes  by  the  gods.' 

Men  commonly  swore  by  the  god  to  whom  the  business  in  whicb 
they  were  engaged,  or  the  place  in  which  they  were,  belonged.:   ix& 
the  market  they  usually  swore  by  'Epfjiiis  *Ayopdios,  Mercury ;  pk>uglm* 
,men,  by  Ceres ;   they  who  delighted  in  horses,  by  Neptune.     Th^ 
Athenians  alone  of  all  the  Greeks  swore  by  Isis ;   and  the  Thebai»9i 
commonly  by  Osiris.^ 

Sometimes  they  swore  indefinitely  by  any  of  the  gods,  as  "Ofiww^^ 
fiir  Ttra  rStv  Btwv,*  Others,  thinking  it  unlawful  to  use  the  name  ^:af 
god  on  every  trivial  occasion,  omitted  the  name,  and  said  ooly  N^^ 
fik  t6v.^    Some  considered  oaths  as  altogether  unlawful ;    others  ' 

lawful  on  certain  occasions.'     Sometimes  they  swore  by  the  creatui 
■  as  yii  Toy  Kvya,  x^^°>  ^^  wXdrayoy,  by  a  doff,  goose,  or  plane<-l 
sometimes  y^  r^v  Kairwapiy,  by  a  shrub  that  bears  capers  ;  and 
times  by  colewort,'  which  was  an  oath  particularly  used  by  the  L    -<« 
nians.     Sometimes  they  were  forbidden  all  kinds  of  oaths/ 

Sometimes  they  swore  by  the  ground  on  which  they  stood : 

And  by  the  solid  ground  I  swear. 

Sometimes  they  swore  by  rivers,  fountains,  floods,  the  sun,  the  mo^K=>n, 
and  the  stars,  all  of  which  were  accounted  very  sacred  oaths  / 


*  Earip.  Medea  t.  170.  /t&  r6. 

»  Phavorinns  in  v.  N^.  *  Iiocrat.  Orat  ad  Demonic    Hier^cxI. 

'  Ariatophanes.  in  Pjthag.  Aur.  Carm.  ▼.  8. 

y  Alex,  ab  Alex.  Gen.  Dier.  lib*  v.  cap.  '  C<Eli.  Antiq.  L^ct.  lib.  xxviL  cap*'  "^ 

10.  ^  Menander. 

*  Plato  Phaedro  j    Aristaen.  Epi«.  Eux-  »  Eurip.  Hippoljt.  v.  1025. 
ith.  ad  Pyth.  /  Alex,  ab  Alex.  lib.  v.  cap.  10. 

'  Phavohn.  in  v.  Ned ;  Suidas  in  v.  Nai 
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tines  by  any  tbiDg  which  they  used,  as  a  fisherman  swore  by  bis  nets, 
a  soldier  by  his  spear,  which  last  was  considered  as  a  very  great 
oath,  because  a  spesr  was  anciently  an  object  of  worship,  and  placed 
io  the  statues  of  the  gods ;'  and  kings  and  princes  usually  swore  by 
their  sceptres,*  which,  as  the  sceptre  is  a  badge  of  regal  and  judicial 
power,  was  likewise  deemed  a  solemn  oath. 

Sometimes  also  they  swore  by  the  dead,  as  u  evident  from  Demo- 
sthenes, who,  in  an  oration  to  the  Athenians,  swore  by  rowt  iv  Mapa* 
Bwvi^  those  who  lost  their  lives  in  the  battle  of  Marathon  :  sometimes 
by  the  lifing,  as  by  their  amrtpia,  safety,  by  their  iUyco,  mbfortunes» 
by  their  names,  or  by  some  member  of  their  body ;'  and  sometimes 
by  those  who  were  dearest  to  them,  as  by  their  parents,  their  chil- 
dren, or  their  friends. 

The  manner  of  swearing  was  sometimes  by  lifting  up  their  bands 
to  lieaTen.  Sometimes  in  the  /«^vas  SpKOi,  great  and  solemn  oath, 
they  laid  their  hands  on  the  altar  r 

Tango  am,  medioaqae  ignet  et  aimiiBa  tettor : 
Nolu  diet  pacem  banc  ftalb  aac  foedcni  nmpet,' 

I  toocb  the  aacred  altara,  touch  the  flamea. 

And  all  tbote  powers  atteat,  and  all  their  nSBet : 

Wbaterer  chance  befal  on  cither  tide, 

No  tenn  of  time  this  anion  aball  difide.  Drtdin. 

SooMtimes,  instead  of  the  altar,  they  swore  by  the  X/6tof,  the  tribunal 
of  Pnyz,  a  place  in  which  the  Ath^nisn  assemblies  were  couTened.*" 
In  priTiite  contracts,  the  person  swearing,  instead  of  the  altar,  placed 
jui  hand  on  the  hand  of  him  to  whom  he  swore.*  In  all  agreements 
it  was  common  to  take  each  other  by  the  band,  which  was  the  manner 
of  plighting  their  faith  ;  and  the  right  hand  was  generally  used  for 
tbtt  purpose,  as  being  the  more  honorable,  and  that  by  which  supe- 
liors  command  those  under  them. 

In  all  solemn  leagues  and  covenants  the  Greeks  sacrificed  to  the 
fods  to  whom  they  swore,  and  commonly  oflered  either  a  boar,  a 
nuB,  or  a  goat ;  sometimes  all  three ;  and  sometimes  bulls  or  lambs 
isstead  of  either  of  them.  Sometimes  they  cut  out  the  testicles  of  the 
victim,  and  swore  while  standing  upon  them  ;  and  the  ram  or  boar  thus 
sied  was  properly  called  ro/i/as.  The  ceremonies  were  thus  performed : 
Mhey  fint  cut  some  of  the  hair  from  the  head  of  the  victim,  and 
distributed  part  of  it  to  all  those  who  were  present,  that  all  might  par- 
ticipate in  the  oath.*  After  this  they  invoked  the  gods  to  be  witnesses 
of  the  agpreement,  and  to  puni»h  the  person  that  should  violate  bb 
otth.  They  then  killed  the  victims  by  cutting  their  throats ;  and 
knee  came  the  phrase  oprca  rifiveiy,  to  make  a  covenant.  After  this 
^fj  repeated  the  words,  which  both  parties  were  to  confirm  by  mu- 
^m  oaths/  They  then  made  a  libation  of  wine,  which  at  this  time 
^  mixed  to  denote  the  concord  of  the  parties ;    and  praying  again 

ff  Joftin.  lih.  liH.    Euatatb.  in  XL  a^.  "*  Derooath.  adv.  Cooob.    Schol.  Ari- 

*  Hrrninr  paiiim  stophan.  io  Achamraa. 

*  Homer.  "  Eurip.  Helena  ▼.  8S4. 

^  *  Plotaicfa.  Pericle ;  Diog.  Laertiua  in  •  Horn.  XL  y.  v.  STS.  Sophod.  Ajac. 
Xeaoaat.  FlagelUf.  v.  1106. 

'  Virg.  JEju  lih.  zii.  t.  201.  '  Horn.  D.  y'.  v.  908. 
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to  tlie  gods,  they  poured  it  out,  beseeching  that  whoever  should  vio- 
late hia  oath,  might  have  his  blood  or  brains  poured  out  in  the  «ame 
manner.' 

It  was  common  to  add  a  solemn  imprecation  to  their  oaths,  for  the 
satisfaction  of  the  person  by  whom  the  oath  was  required,  as,   ¥J  ftiv 

tvnpiTBi,    ttoXXb  /lot   ayaBh    yiroiro'   ei    tjriopsw,    ^fiXiji    ajroXo/^i)  >- :      If 

what  I  awcHt  be  true,  may  I  enjny  much  happiness ;  if  I  forswear 
myself,  may  I  utterly  jierish.'  The  flesh  at  these  sacrifices  was  for- 
bidden to  be  eaten;  and  therefore,  if  the  person  concerned  was  at 
home,  it  was  buried  ;'  and  if  the  party  was  a  stranger,  it  was  thrown 
into  the  sea  or  otherwise  disposed  of.  If  any  unlucky  or  ominous 
accident  happened  at  the  lime  of  sacrificing,  they  commonly  deferred 
Ibc  rile,  or  refused  l.o  swear.' 

Another  manner  of  swearing  was  as  follows : — tbey  took  hold  of 
their  garments,  and  pointing  a  sword  towards  their  throats,  invoked 
the  heavens,  earth,  sun,  and  furies,  to  be  witnesses  of  what  they  were 
about  to  perform.  They  then  sarriliced  a  boar-pig,  which  ibey  cast 
into  the  sea,  and  afterwards  took  the  oaih." 

The  solemn  niauner  of  taking  an  oath  among  the  Molossians,  was 
hy  cutting  an  ox  into  small  pieces,  and  then  swearing ;  and  hence 
whatever  was  divided  into  small  parts  was  proverbially  called  /3aut  o 
MoXorrwt.' 

Another  manner  of  swearing  was,  when,  after  taking  the  oatb  and 
pronouncing  maledictions  against  him  who  should  violate  it,  wedges 
of  red-hot  iron  were  thrown  into  the  sea  ;  which  intimated  that  the 
oath  should  be  inviolable  so  long  as  ihe  iron  remained  in  the  sea  with' 
out  swimming.'  This  mode  of  swearing  was  used  by  the  Phocen- 
sisns,  who  obliged  themselves  by  an  oath,  which  was  followed  by 
dreadful  imprecations,  that  they  would  never  return  to  Pliocaea ;  and 
bence  Hie  proverb  ^mtluy  Apa,  the  curse  of  the  Phocensians,  wx» 
applied  to  men  who  were  under  the  obligations  of  a  strict  oath.* 

Another  manner  was,  when  the  swearer  went  into  the  temple  of 
Ceres  and  Proserpine,  or,  as  some  say,  into  that  of  Ceres  Thesmopho' 
rus,  where,  after  performing  certain  ceremonies,  he  was  clothed  in 
the  purple  vestment  of  the  goddess,  and  holding  a  lighted  torch  iia- 
his  hand,  as  being  in  Ihe  presence  of  the  deity,  took  the  oath  by  ilB- 
Ihe  gods  in  the  world.  This  was  considered  by  the  Syracusans  a^ 
the  most  solemn  and  sacred  oalli  that  could  be  taken/ 

Another  method  of  swearing  was  generally  used  at  Palice,  a  city  o^ 
Sicily,  where  was  a  fountain  named  Aeadinus,  to  which  the  awearer^^ 
repaired,  and  having  written  the  oath  on  a  tablet,  threw  it  into  ih^^ 
water,  in  which  if  it  swam,  the  person  accused  was  deemed  honest  ^ 
but  if  it  sank,  he  was  immediately  to  be  cast  into  the  flames  wbicVc= 
issued  from  the  fountain.' 

V  Ham.  II.  y.  y.  300.  "  Plutarch.  ArisdJe  ;    Scbol.  Sopboc^^ 

'  Deoinsthenes.  in  Antigon.  r.S70. 

•  EutlBlh.  in  II.  y.  '  Herodol.  lib.  i.  ap.  185. 
'  PluUicb.  PjirtiQ.  I  Plutarch,  in  Vila  UJonis. 
■  A  lei.  ab  ATei.Ub.  v,  cap.  10.  '  Aristot.  IJbio  de  Blintnl. 

•  Suidai  \a  Bail;   Zeoodot.  ia  Pror.    Byiaai.  in  HoaIki). 
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llierc  were  also  other  methods  of  clearing  themsel? es  from  the  im- 
patation  of  crimes ;  as  when  a  person  accused  creeped  on  his  bands 
through  the  fire,  or  held  io  his  hands  a  red-hot  iron,  which  was 
called  in  Greek  fjLvipo$.'  When  a  woman  was  accused  of  inconti- 
nence, she  was  to  exculpate  herself  by  oath,  which  was  written  on  a 
tablet  and  hung  round  her  neck.  She  then  waded  into  the  water  to 
the  middle  of  her  leg,  and  if  she  was  innocent,  the  water  remained  as 
before ;  but  if  she  was  guilty,  it  increased  so  as  to  cover  the  tablet, 
lest  so  detestable  a  sight  as  a  false  oath  should  be  exposed  to  the 
Tiew  of  the  sun  and  the  world/ 

The  reverence  which  the  Greeks  paid  to  oaths  appears  from  their 
asing  the  word  €vopK09,  one  who  kept  his  oaths,  to  signify  e^e)3i)f,  a 
pious  person/  On  the  contrary,  when  they  would  designate  a 
wicked  wretch,  they  called  him  hrioptov,  perjured.'  Gammon 
swearers  were  called  by  the  Athenians  Ap^fgrroi,  from  the  name  of 
the  place  in  which  oaths  were  required  of  persons  before  they  were 
admitted  to  public  offices.' 

Id  some  places  false  swearers  suffered  death ;  in  some,  the  same 
pmishment  that  was  due  to  the  crime  with  which  they  charged  an 
mnocent  person ;  and  in  others,  a  pecuniary  fine  only.  But  though 
they  might  escape  human  punishment,  it  was  believed  that  the  di- 
vioe  Tengeance  would  not  fail  to  overtake  them  /  and  though  the 
other  gods  sometimes  took  upon  them  to  punish  this  crime,  this  was 
conaidered  the  peculiar  province  of  Jupiter,  who  was  sumamed  'C^- 
tmJ  Perjured  persons  were  also  thought  to  be  haunted  by  the 
Fories,  who,  every  fifth  day  of  the  month,  vbited  them  for  tlwt  pur- 
pose: 

*OpKor  ttyrujioai,  rhuf^ipa  rim  inifi'  hrUpitM*^ 

Tbe  fifth*  of  ewerj  month  yoai  care  require, 

Dayi  fall  of  troable  and  afflictioiis  dire  : 

For  then  the  Furies  take  their  round,  'tis  laid. 

And  heap  their  Yeogeance  on  the  perjured  head.    Cooke. 

Jo  some  places  even  insensible  creatures  were  supposed  to  take 
Kvmge  for  thb  crime  :  the  Arcadians  believed  that  whoever  swore 
Uidy  by  the  river  Styx  would  suffer  some  severe  and  remarkable 
pmishment ;  and  it  was  said  that  no  perjured  person  could  enter  the 
tsbterranean  cavern,  sacred  to  Palemon,  at  Corinth,  without  becom- 
ag  a  memorable  example  of  divine  justice,  lu  Sicily,  at  the  temple 
of  the  Palici,  in  the  city  Palice,  were  certain  fountains  or  lakes  called 
IMli,  from  which  constantly  issued  flames  and  balls  of  fire,  with 
k>iting  water,  aud  to  which  the  people  resorted  from  all  parts  for  the 
Vision  of  controversies.  If  auy  one  swore  falsely  near  these  foun- 
tains, he  was  immediately  struck  with  lameness,  blindness,  or  some 
other  calamity.' 

*  Sophocl.  Antigone  t.  270.  /  Herodot.  Erato. 

*  Addllet  Tntina.  '  Pausaniaa. 

*  HcMod.  Oper.  et  Dier.  ▼.  190 ;   Ari-        *  Hesiod.  'HfUooit  ▼.  40. 

■toph.  Pluto  T.  61.  *  Diod.  Sicul.  lib.  xi.    Macrob.  Sator* 

'  Aiiviopb.  Nub.  v.  SOS.  nal.  lib.  ▼.  cap.  19. 

'  Hctjrch.  et  PbaTOfiiu  m  r.  ifhrr* 
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This  crime^  boweTer,  was  so  much  practised  1>y  the  Greeks,  that 
they  could  never  aToid  the  imputation  of  per6dy ;  and  Gr€Bca  fidtn 
was  a  proverbial  expression  applied  to  men  who  were  inconstant, 
wavering,  and  not  to  be  trusted  '} 

Nothing  of  honesty  Greece  ever  knew. 

The  Tbessalians  in  particular  were  infamous  for  this  vice ;  and  hence 
by  0eir9aXftfv  v6fii(rfAa  is  meant  fraud  and  deceit  ;*"  and  by  QerrtLkAr 
00^19 fia^  the  treacherous  conduct  of  the  Thessalians  towards  their 
confederates  in  the  Peloponnesian  war.  The  Locrians  also  were  no- 
torious for  this  crime ;  and  hence  the  opprobrious  proverbs,  AoKpoL 
ras  avvOiiKas,  and  Aoicpwy  avydrifia,  which  denoted  fraudulent  persons 
and  practioes."  The  Lacedaemonians,  who  were  remarkable  for  their 
valor  and  temperance,  and  who  appeared  the  most  just  in  private 
concerns,  were  stigmatised  for  their  treachery  and  contempt  of  oaths 
in  public  matters.'  Hence  they  were  called  oi/livXoi,  which  is  inter- 
preted by  xpevffrai  ca^  ^Xioi,  liars  and  deceivers ;'  and  hence  they 
are  said  to  have  regarded  neither  altars,  promises,  nor  oaths  : 

dtffuf  odrc  fictfiot,  oOrt  xictrts,  ofift  tpKOs  fUvtiJ 
Who  neither  altars,  oaths,  nor  tmst  reyere. 

That  this  was  no  calumny  appears  from  the  saying  of  Lysander,  one 
of  their  greatest  generals,  that  "  boys  are  to  be  deceived  with  dice, 
but  men  (of  another  nation)  with  oaths.''''  We  are  told,  indeed,  that 
to  serve  their  country  was  the  principle  and  spring  of  all  their  ac- 
tions, and  that  whatever  was  just  or  unjust  was  regarded  by  no 
other  criterion.'  The  Athenians  seem  to  have  had  a  greater  regard 
for  honesty ;  for  when  Themistocles  formed  a  design  which  would 
be  advantageous  to  the  commonwealth,  and  which  he  was  to  commu- 
nicate to  Aristides  in  private,  the  latter  reported  to  the  people  that 
the  contrivance  was  beneficial  but  very  unjust,  and  Themistocles  was 
commanded  to  desist  from  his  intention.'  *Attik6s  ^aprv$  denoted  a 
sincere  and  incorrupt  witness ;  and  ^Amicrj  wl<nist  an  honest  faith.* 
However,  the  honesty  of  the  Athenians  was  not  always  proof 
the  specious  and  alluring  temptation  of  the  pubhc  good.' 


CHAP.  VII. 

Grecian  Divination,  and  Oracles  in  general. 

It  has  been  a  universally  received  opinion,  that  the  gods 
familiarly  with  some  men,  whom  they  endowed  with  extraordinar"^ 
powers,  and  whom  they  admitted  to  a  knowledge  of  their  coonse^B 

*  Plant.  Asinaria ;   Cic.  pro  flacco ;    Schol.  in  loc. 

Polyb.  lib.  vi.  9  Aristoph.  Achamensibas  ▼.  S07. 

'  £uripide8.  ^  Plutarch.  Apophth.  Lacon. 

•"*  Zenodotus.  '  Plutarch.  Agesilao. 

"  Ibid.  '  Idem  lliemistocle. 

•  Eurip.  Andromach.  v.  446,  •  Veil.  Paterc.  Hist.  lib.  i. 
p  Lycophron.  Cassandra  t.  1124.  et        *  Plutarch.  Aristide. 
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mad  dciigiis.  Theta  neD  wen  bj  the  Oreeks  ctUed  fiAmu ;  and 
ftamdl  signified  all  kinds  of  divination^  or  a  knowledge  of  obscure 
and  fbtnre  events^  which  cannot  be  attained  by  any  ordinary  or  na- 
tural means.  Divination  was  of  two  sorts  ;*  one  of  which  was  deno- 
minated (krrxpoi  and  A^iacrof,  unartificial  or  natural,  as  not  being 
obtained  by  any  rules  or  observations,  but  received  by  divine  inspi- 
ration without  any  care  or  exertion  of  him  to  whom  it  was  imparted. 
With  this  kind  were  the  Sibyls  and  others  endued,  who  delivered 
oracles  and  foretold  future  events  by  inspiration,  without  observing 
external  signs.  Another  sort  of  divination  was  called  rtxru^t  arti- 
ficial, l>ecause  it  was  not  obtained  by  immediate  inspiration,  but  was 
the  eiSect  of  experience  and  observation,  though  not  altogether  desti- 
tute of  divine  direction  and  concurrence. 

Oracles  were  denominated  by  the  Greeks  xF^^f^»  Xl^^f^^^^» 
j(pitfVfifiilfMrap  ^fi9fio\oyiaif  &ird  ro9  XP9^»  now  giving  answers,' 
X6ytm/  fipMi  kt  Oecv,'  /iavrevfiara,*  Beawp&itui/  dtOTlvfiara,  Biafara, 
fpoyrwHfpiai*  the  interpreters  or  revealers  of  oracles,  xpif^f^oX^oi  / 
the  persons  who  consulted  the  oracles,  dtowp&woi,  Oetipol/  xpi|ar|io^ 
pO€  Y  and  the  places  in  which  they  were  delivend,  xP^^^^P^f  f^^' 
Ttla/  and  iLv&Kjvpa.  Some  of  these  names  were  abo  applied  to  other 
kinds  of  divination. 

Of  all  sorts  of  divination,  oracles  were  in  the  greatest  repute,  as 
they  were  thought  to  proceed  immediately  from  the  gods ;   whilst 
others  were  delivered  by  men  who,  through  ignorance  or  mistake,  or 
for  some  unlawful  purpose,  might  conceal  or  betray  the  truth.    Hence 
oracles  obtained  such  credit  and  esteem  among  the  Greeks,  that  they 
were  consulted  in  all  disputes  and  controversies  ;^  and  their  determi- 
attions  were  held  sacred  and  inviolable.'    Nothing  of  moment  was 
aadertaken  without  first  knowing  the  will  of  the  gods  :  if  a  new  form 
of  government  was  to  be  instituted,^  if  war  was  to  be  proclaimed'  or 
peace  concluded,  if  laws  were  to  be  enacted,"  the  oracles  were  first 
consulted.      No  one  was  allowed  to  consult  the  gods  till  he  ha(| 
offered  them  presents  and  sacrifices,  which  probably  contributed  to 
viise  the  esteem  of  oracles  among  the  common  people,  who  com- 
monly admire  what  they  cannot  attain.    Hence  few  besides  princes 
lad  men  of  opulence  used  to  consult  the  oracles  ;*  and  to  preserve 
the  reverence  with  which  oracles  were  regarded,  eveii  persons  of  the 
greatest  rank  and  wealth  were  not  allowed  to  consult  them  at  all 
times,  but  only  on  certain  stated  days.'' 

As  to  the  causes  of  oracles,  it  has  been  disputed  whether  they  were 
^  revelations  of  dsemons,  or  only  the  delusions  of  crafty  and  de- 

*  Flat.  Fhsdo.  *  Xenopb.  'Avo^.  lib.  i.  cap.  1.  teg.  0. 

*  Ariatoph.  Veap.  ▼.  150.   Pluto  ▼.  61.  '  Cic.  de  DWinau  lib.  i.  cap.  10. 

*  Ariatoph.  Equ.  ▼.  120.  *  Plutarch.  Ageailao ;  Cic  de  Divin. 

*  Xenopk  Memor.  lib.  i.  cap.  1.  aeg.3.  lib.  i.  cap.  1. 

*  Arittoph.  Vttip.  T.  161.  '  Herodot.  lib.  L  cap.  46.     Fftnaan. 

*  Horn.  II.  1^.  T.  86.  BcDot.  et  Metacn. 

*  Philoatzatos.  "*  Xeooph.  de  Laced.  Rep.   Sumbo  lib. 
^   Aristoph.  Ar.  ▼.  061.  xvi.     Cic  ibid.  lib.  L  cap.  4S. 

*  PoUoz  lib.  L  cap.  1.  teg.  18.  «  Plutarch,  de  Orac.  Defect   Herodot. 
-^  PauMB.  Meaten.  cap.  ix.  lib.  i.  cap.  60. 

'  Heiych.  Flutttfch.  de  Pjth.  Orac.  *  Plutarch.  Quest  Gr. 
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signing  men.  That  oracles  were  the  intention  of  crafty  persons,  and 
that  ail  the  proceedings  were  deceitful,  is  scarcely  credible ;  but  it 
is  very  certain  that  they  were  frequently  supported  by  the  fraud  and 
craft  of  men.  Some  have  thought  that  they  were  produced  by  the 
exhalations  of  the  earth,  and  by  natural  causes ;'  some,  that  they  pro- 
ceeded from  human  souls  separated  from  their  bodies  ;^  and  others 
have  ascribed  them  to  the  power  of  the  devil/ 

But  in  what  manner  soever  the  question  respecting  the  causes  of 
oracles  be  decided,  it  was  the  common  opinion  that  Jupiter  wss  the 
first  cause  of  all  sorts  of  divination,  and  that  he  revealed  what  be 
thought  fit  to  inferior  daemons  out  of  the  books  of  fate  which  he  wm 
supposed  to  possess.  Hence  he  was  sumamed  iravo/i^alof,  the  antlMV 
and  dispenser  of  all  divination  ;'  and  to  him  is  ascribed  the  inveotioii 
of  oracles/  Of  the  other  gods  Apollo  was  reputed  to  have  the 
greatest  skill  in  predictions,  and  to  preside  over  oracles  and  divina- 
tions ;  but  this  was  only  in  subordination  to  Jupiter,  and  by  partici- 
pation with  him  :* 

Z*hs  iyKoBtu  Ao^  BMtnrUrfAara,* 

On  Phoebus  Joyo  these  oracles  bestows. 

Some  say  that  Apollo  received  the  art  of  divination  from  Pan  ;* 
some,  that  he  was  instructed  by  Themis ;'  and  others,  by  Glaucusw' 
Lastly,  some  are  of  opinion  that  the  heavenly  Venus  was  the  mother 
of  the  universe,  and  the  inventor  of  all  sorts  of  divination  and  fore- 
knowledge. 

The  manner  of  delivering  oracles  varied  iq  different  places  and  at 
different  times :  in  some  places  they  were  revealed  by  interpreters,  as 
at  Delphi ;'  and  in  others  the  gods  themselves  were  supposed  to  an- 
swer viva  voce,'  by  dreams,^  by  lots,'  or  in  some  other  way.  The 
oracles  which  the  gods  themselves  pronounced,  were  denominated 
^Tia^ol  avr6^yoi ;  those  which  were  delivered  by  interpreters,  XPV* 
efwl  viro^fiTiKoL  In  some  places  several  modes  were  used.  The  per- 
sons who  consulted  Trophonius  first  received  an  answer  to  their 
questions  in  a  dream  ;  and  if  the  dream  was  obscure  and  difficult  to 
be  understood,  it  was  interpreted  by  men  who  were  instructed  in  that 
art  by  the  deity.  Several  other  ways  in  giving  answers  to  enquircn 
were  also  used. 

P  Cic.  de  Divin.  lib.  i.  cap.  50.  Plm.        ^  ApoUon.  Argon,  lib.  iii. 

Hist.  Nat.  lib.  ii.  cap.  03.  «  O^hei  Hymn,  in  Themid.  ▼.  6. 

9  Plutarch,  de  Oracul.  Defect.  v  AthenaB,  lib.  ii. 

^  Tcrtullian.  de  Prescript,  adv.  Hsret.        *  Pauaan.  Phocic.  cap.  ix. 

Lactant.  lib.  ii.  cap.  14.  **  Pausan.  ibid. 

'  Horn.  II.  e^.  r,  250.  ^  Idem  Atticis  cap.  xxxiv. 

'  JEsch.  Prometh.  Vinct.  v.  476.  '  Id.  Achaic.  cap.  xxt.    Cic.  de  Dhris* 

**  iEschjt.  Eamenid.  ▼.  19.  lib.  i,  cap.  50. 

*  Idem  in  Fragm.  Sacerdot. 
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CHAP.  VIII. 

The  Oracles  of  Jupiter. 

By  some,  Dodona  is  thought  to  have  beeo  a  city  of  Thesaaly ;  bat 
olbersy  with  greater  probability,  place  it  in  one  of  the  northern  dis- 
tricts of  Epiros.  It  anciently  belonged  to  the  Thesprotians,  but 
afterwards  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Molossians.'  It  wis  built  by 
Dcncaliony  who  peopled  it  with  those  who  escaped  from  the  univer- 
aal  deluge,  in  which  the  greatest  part  of  Greece  oerished.  He  called 
the  city  Dodona,  from  Dodonim,  the  son  or  Javan,  who  led  a 
odooy  into  these  parts  of  Epirus  from  the  river  Dodon  or  Don  which 
flowed  near  it,  or  from  a  Phoenician  man  or  woman  of  that  imme. 
At  the  same  time  also  Deucalion  founded  a  temple,  which  he  conse- 
crated to  Jupiter,  who  wis  thence  called  Dodonseus. 

This  was  the  first  temple  in  Greece ;   but  the  oracle  seems  to  have 
been  more  ancient,  as  it  is  said  to  have  been  the  roost  ancient  of  all 
the  Grecian  oracles/    The  fMt  says  that  on  a  certain  time  two 
black  pigeons  flew  from  the  city  of  Thebes  in  Egypt,  and  that  one  of 
them  alighted  in  Libya,  and  the  other  at  Dodona.   The  latter,  sitting 
upon  an  oak,  distinctly  pronounced  these  words,  **  Institute  on  this 
qpot  an  oracle  in  honor  of  Jupiter."    The  other  pigeon  enjoined  the 
same  thing  to  the  inhabitants  of  Libya ;  and  both  were  considered  as 
interpreters  of  the  will  of  the  gods/    However  absurd  this  story  may 
seem,  it  appears  to  have  had  some  foundation  in  fact.     The  Egyp- 
tian priests  maintained  that  in  ancient  times  two  priestesses  carried 
their  sacred  rites  to  Libya  and  Dodona  ;    and  in  the  language  of  the 
aacient  people  of  Epirus,  irAciai  signified  both  pigeons  and  old  wo- 
■sn^    Prophetesses  were  also  sometimes  denominated  ir^ciai,  doves, 
becaose  they  predicted  from  the  observation  of  those  birds,^  or  be- 
canse  of  their  grey  hairs.' 

8ome  say  that  this  oracle  was  founded  by  the  Pelasgians,  who  were 
the  most  ancient  people  in  Greece.*  Others  relate  that  the  oracle  of 
Dodona  was  transferred  into  Epirus  from  Pelasgia,  a  city  of  Thes« 
•aly,  and  that  it  was  accompanied  by  a  great  number  of  women, 
fton  whom  the  prophetesses  in  succeeding  ages  were  descended,  and 
froQi  whom  Jupiter  received  the  name  of  Pelasgicus.' 

Dodona  was  situated  at  the  foot  of  mount  Tomaras,  in  whiph  rose 
t  great  number  of  inexhaustible  springs."  It  was  indebted  for  its 
^th  and  fiime  to  the  strangers  who  consulted  the  oracle.  The 
l^mple  of  Jupiter  and  the  porticoes  around  it  were  decorated  with 
innumerable  statues,  and  with  offerings  from  almost  every  nation  on 

*  Strmbo  lib.  z.  <  Scbol.  Sophod.  in  Trtchin.  ▼.  ITS. 

*  Herodot.  lib.  m.  cap.  6S.  *  Stnb.  lib.  yu.    Horn.  U.  «^.  ▼.  1S5. 
'  Herodot.  ibid .  op.  6ft.                           Henod. 

.  '  Smbo  IB  Supplement,  lib.  vii.    Senr.        '  Strabo. 

^  Vir^.  Edog.  ii.  ▼.  IS.    Ljcophron.        «*  Strab.  lib^vii.    Tbeop.  ap.  Plio.  lib. 

^^^*iiidr.  ▼.  Ift7.  iv.  cap.  1. 

*  £aitath.^D  Odjs.  (. 
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earth."  Not  far  frDin  the  temple  was  a  spring  which  ebbed  and 
flowed  every  day,  and  which,  though  its  water  was  cold  and  extin- 
guished lighted  torches  plunged  into  it,  lighted  torches  that  nere  es- 
tiagiii&hed  when  they  were  brought  wilhin  a  certain  distance.' 

Close  to  the  Icmple,  and  sacred  to  Jupiter,  was  a  forest  of  oafas/ 
or,  aa  some  say,  of  beecliea,*  which  was  supposed  to  he  inhabited  hy 
Dryades,  Fauni,  and  Satyri,  who  danced  under  the  shade  of  the  trees. 
The  acorns  of  this  wood  were  highly  ealeenied  before  the  use  of 
corn/  These  oaks  or  beeches  were  said  to  be  endued  with  a  huniaa 
voice,  and  with  the  spirit  of  prophecy  ;  and  hence  they  were  called 
Tpoffifydpoi  and  ^avruu)  iputt,  speaking  and  prophesying  oaks.' 
Argo,  the  ship  of  the  Argonauts,  being  built  with  the  trees  of  ibis 
wood,  was  also  endued  with  the  same  power  of  speaking  ;  and  hence 
they  called  it  XuXtfipoi-  Kiaaav,  a  chattering  magpie.' 

These,  however,  were  mere  fables  ;  for  who  can  now  beheve  that 
trees  were  ever  endued  with  ihe  power  of  speaking,  or  that  doves 
could  prophesy  V  The  matter  seems  to  have  been  thus  : — the  persons 
that  delivered  the  oracles  were,  at  the  first,  men  who  were  called 
vTo^^Tai  and  XeXXoI,"  the  latter  name  being  derived  from  Sells,  a 
town  in  Epirus,  or  from  the  river  Sellcis.'  They  were  also  called 
'EXXoi,  either  because  Jupiter's  temple  at  Dodona  was  denomiaaled 
'EXXd,'  or  for  some  other  reason  ;  and  some  think  it  not  improbable 
that  the  words  o'  'EAXoI'  might  be  confounded  into  ^X\o),  either  by 
a  continuation  of  the  words,  or  by  changing  the  aspiration  iota  the 
letter  a  ;  and  if  so,  these  men  were  first  denominated  'EXXol  and  not 
^XXoJ.  They  were  designated  by  the  epithets  kviirrivuhes,  because 
as  ihey  never  went  out  of  the  temple  they  had  no  occasion  to  wash 
their  feet/  and  ^ofiaieOrai,  because  ihcy  slept  on  the  ground  in 
■kins,  or  because  they  lay  on  the  ground  and  not  in  beds.*  They 
were  also  called  Tofiapat  or  To/ioEpoi,  from  the  mountain  Tomarus  or 
Touiurus  in  Thesprolia,  at  the  foot  of  which  stood  the  temple' 
These  diviners,  when  they  were  consulted,  placed  themselves  in  ooe 
of  the  oaks  (for  some  allow  the  faculty  of  speech  only  to  one  tree), 
from  which  they  gave  answers;  end  thus  the  oak  was  thought  in 
ulter  ihe  oracle,  which  was  pronounced  only  out  of  the  hollow  slock, 
or  from  its  branches.'  Afterwards,  the  decisions  of  the  oracle  were 
delivered  to  three  old  women,''  except  to  the  Boeotians,  who,  oa  t 
certain  occasion,  having  suspected  ihe  prophetess  of  favoring  the 
enemy,  threw  her  into  the  fire,  and  were  adjudged  to  receive  answot 
from  mea  only.'     As  in   the  language  of  the  Thessalians,  these  pf>- 

■  Pol;b.  Ub.  ir.    Id.  lib.  t.  ■  Herodot.  lib.  it. 

•  PUn.  Ub.  ii.  op.  101.     Lucict.  lib.        •  Smb.  lib,  lii,    Horn,  II.  w*.  *.  !V. 
Ti.    FoDipoii.  MeU  tib.  ii.  cxf.  8.  ■  £iuuUi.  ax  Horn.  II.  a',  v.  all. 

r  Scr>.  in  Virg.  Geoie.  lib.  i.  »,  119.  '  Hcsvcb. 

Ilom.  OdvB.  lib.  UT.  «.  SSS.  '  Hgm.  II.  ir*.  t.  2S4. 

«  ApolloD.  Rbod.  lib.  i.  *.  536.  !•■  *.  ■  EuHpid.  Ercclb.  tr.  133. 

GH3.     HeTodot.  lib.  ii.     Luciui.  in  Amor.  ■  EuaUith.  in  Horn.  U.  ■', 

'  Viig.  Geoig.  Ub,  i,  >.  7  el  149.  <■  C»llim.  Hyrao.  in  Del- 1 

•  S.Kit3\.  Fnnneth.  t.  817.      Horn.  '  '^— "^    ■  ■■     - 
Odjg.  lib.  ii».  V.  SaS.  lib.  lii.  ..  HIT. 

I  Lycopbi.  Cuundi.  t,  1319. 
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phrUssct  were  deoooiiAatcd  vcXei^s/  which  alto  signifies  dotes/ 
the  oracles  were  said  to  be  delivered  by  doves. 

The  goda  revealed  their  secrets  to  the  priestesses  of  this  temple  is 
various  modes.  Sometimes  these  women  entered  the  sacred  forest, 
and  placing  themselves  near  the  prophetic  tree/  attentively  observed 
the  murmur  of  the  leaves  agitated  by  the  zephyrs,  or  the  groaning  of 
the  brauches  beaten  by  the  storm.  At  other  times,  stopping  at  the 
side  of  a  spring  which  gushes  from  the  foot  of  this  tree/  they  listened 
to  the  ooise  produced  by  the  bubbhng  of  its  fleeting  waters :  they 
carefully  remarked  the  different  gradations  of  sound,  and  from  tliem 
ptesaged  future  events.  They  observed  the  same  method  iu  explain- 
iBg  the  noise  produced  by  the  clashing  of  several  copper  basins^ 
which  were  suspended  round  the  temple/  and  which  were  so  placed 
thaty  if  one  was  struck,  all  of  them  were  put  in  motion. 

Nesv  the  temple  also  were  two  columns/  on  one  of  which  was  a 
bnaeB  vessel  or  kettle,  and  on  the  other  the  figure  of  a  boy  boldiof 
a  whip  with  three  little  brass  thongs  or  flexible  chains,  having  a  knob 
at  the  end  of  each.  These  thongs  or  chains,  carried  by  the  wind» 
stnidK  against  the  vessel  or  kettle,  and  produced  a  sound  of  cooside* 
lable  dnration."*  The  priestess  was  accustomed  to  calculate  the  con* 
liauaace  of  this  sound,  which  she  made  subservient  to  her  purposes, 
sad  which  gave  rise  to  the  proverb  Ai^iwyaioy  xaXxeioy,  as  applied  to 
talkative  persons."  KepKvpaitty  ffavri^  was  another  proverb  not  much 
iKferent  from  the  last,  and  was  taken  from  the  whip,  which,  with  the 
kettle  and  boy,  was  dedicated  to  tlie  Corcyreans.' 

This  oracle  was  also  sometimes  consulted  by  lot,  which  was  done 
ky  potting  scrolls  or  dice  into  an  urn,  whence  they  were  fortuitously 
dfawii.f 

Diooe,  the  daughter  of  Uranos,  is  said  to  have  participated  with 
Jspiter  the  incense  burnt  at  the  temple  of  Dodona.*  This  oracle  is 
and  to  have  ceased  about  the  time  of  Augustus  Csesar.'' 

At  £lis  was  an  oracle  of  Olympian  Jupiter,  which  was  once  famous, 
bat  did  not  long  continue  in  repute.  The  temple,  however,  preaerved 
its  ancient  splendor,  was  adorned  with  magnificent  structures,  and 
eaiiched  with  presents  from  every  part  of  Greece.' 

An  altar  was  dedicated  to  Jupiter  at  Pisa,  where  answers  #efe 
pftn  by  the  posterity  of  Janus.' 

In  Crete  was  a  very  ancient  oracle  of  Jupiter,  from  which  Mhios 
11  mid  to  have  received  the  laws  which  he  afterwards  enacted."  This 
wicle  was  delivered  in  a  cave  under  the  earth,  where  the  divine  will 
WH  revealed  by  dreams,  in  which  the  go<ls  conversed  familmrly  with 
the  inquirers.'     In  the  same  island  was  a  temple  dedicated  to  Jupi* 

^  PkoMB.    Pbock.     Hesych.  "  Menand.  'A^^^i. 

'  iElian.  Var.  Hist.  lib.  L  cap.  16.  *  Epitom.  Strab.  Ub.  fit. 

*  Hon.  Odya.  lib.  zi?.  ▼.  S28.  Sophocl.  '  Cic.  de  Dif'm.  Kb.  i.  cip.  64.  lib.  U. 
^ichia.  ▼.  174.  cap.  32. 

*  Serr.  in  Virg.  iEn.  lib.  iii.  r.  460.  «  Strabo  lib.  viL 
'  Euitath.  in  Hom.  Odj^aa.  lib.  xiv.  ''  Id.  ibid. 
'  Ariaiot.  ap.  Said,  in  AiiS^y,  et  ap.  £u«        '  Id.  lib.  viii. 

"^Ui.  ibid.     Strab.  Supplem.  lib.  rii.  '  Pind.  01^ mp.  Od.  vi. 

**  Smb.  Supplcm.  ibid.   Philuatr.  Icon.        •  Horn.  Odya.  lib.  xfa.  ▼.  170.    Sirabo. 
"^'  tL  cap.  34.  •  Maxim.  T^r.  Diss,  airii. 
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fer/  which  stood  iipoo  Mount  Ida,'  aod  which  was  sometimes  called 
*ApKi(noy,  from  iipKiffat,  to  help  or  defend,  because  the  sons  of  Titan, 
when  tanqaished  by  Saturn,  fled  into  this  cave  and  escaped  his  fury.^ 


CHAP.  IX. 

The  Oracles  of  Apollo^ 

Apollo  was  tliought  more  peculiarly  to  preside  oTer  prophet*^ 
and  to  inspire  them  with  the  knowledge  of  future  events  ;  and  hence 
lie  was  designated  by  the  epithet  xepi&os,  gainful,  on  account  of  the 
profits  which  mankind  received  from  his  predictions.' 

The  oracles  of  Apollo  were  not  only  the  most  numerous,  hot  also 
of  the  greatest  repute.  Among  them  the  oracle  at  Delphi  claimed 
the  first  place  on  account  of  its  antiquity,  in  which  it  vied  with  that 
of  Dodona,  the  truth  and  perspicuity  of  its  answers,  the  magnificence 
of  its  structures,  the  number  and  value  of  the  iLvaQfifiara,  presents, 
dedicated  to  the  god,  and  the  multitudes  that  resorted  thither  for 
counsel ;  for  in  these  respects  it  surpassed  not  only  all  the  oracles  of 
other  gods,  but  even  those  sacred  to  Apollo  himself. 

The  place  in  which  the  oracles  were  delivered,  was  called  Py- 
thium  ;*  the  priestess  who  pronounced  them,  Pythia  ;*  the  sports  in- 
stituted in  honor  of  Apollo,  were  denominated  Pythian  ;'  and  Apollo 
himself  was  called  Pythius.  These  denominations  are.  said  to  have 
had  their  origin  from  Python,  a  serpent,  or  a  man  so  called  from  his 
cruelty,  who  possessed  this  place,  and  whom  Apollo  overcame ;'  &ro 
rov  TvBeadaif  from  putrifying,  because  the  carcase  of  Python  was 
siiflered  to  lie  there  and  putrify  ;'  iiiro  tov  wOiadai,  from  inquiring, 
because  the  oracle  was  there  consulted  /  but  the  true  origin  seems 
to  have  been  Uvdw,  which  was  another  name  of  the  city  of  Delphi,^ 
and  was  so  called  from  Pythis,  the  son  of  Delphus  and  grandson  of 
Apollo. 

The  city  of  Delphi  was  thought  to  be  situated  in  the  middle  of  the 
earth.^  The  poets  feign  that  to  discover  this,  Jupiter  sent  forth  two 
eagles,  or  crows,  or  swaus,  one  from  the  east,  the  other  from  tbe 
west,  and  that  tliry  met  together  precisely  at  this  place.'  It  is  said, 
however,  to  have  been  situated  in  the  middle  of  (ireece,*  and  was 
thence  commonly  called  'O/i0aX6s,  which  signifies  a  navel ;  and  tbe 
oracle  was  sometimes  denomiuated  jiea6fi<fta\oy  fxayrciouJ      In  allu* 
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«ion  to  that  name,  there  was  in  the  temple  the  figure  of  a  navel 
of  white  stone,  with  a  riband  hun^ng  from  it,  and  upon  it  were 
placed  two  eagles,  in  memory  of  those  dispatched  by  Jupiter.* 
Some,  however,  are  of  opinion  that  tliis  name  was  derived  from  the 
divine  answers  which  were  given  there,  and  which  were  called  oftfaf.* 

Tiie  origin  of  this  oracle  is  variously  related.  Some  say  that  it 
lirst  belonged  to  Earth,  by  whom  Daphne,  a  mouutain  nymph,  was 
constituted  priestess/  Some  report  that  it  was  sacred  both  to  Earth 
and  Neptune;  that  Earth  gave  answers  herself,  but  that  Neptune 
bad  an  interpreter  named  Pyrco  ;  and  that  afterwards  Neptune  re- 
signed his  share  to  Earth/  This  goddess  was  succeeded  by  Thesis, 
who  delivered  oracles  at  the  time  of  Deucalion's  deluge.*  Some  aay 
that  Theniis  possessed  this  oracle  from  the  beginning ;''  and  we  know 
that  Themis  and  the  Earth  were  commonly  reputed  the  same  goddaat 
aioder  different  names,  irokXQy  oyofiarvr  fi^^  /i/a/  Hence  Themis 
18  called  OtQy  vptofivraTri,  the  oldest  of  the  gods/  Some  say  thai 
ibis  oracle  was  first  possessed  by  Earth  ;  then  by  Themis,  daughter 
of  Earth,  who  resigned  it  to  her  sister  Phoebe,  by  whom  it  was  at 
length  given  to  Apollo."  Some  relate  that  Apollo  having  seised  thb 
oracle  by  force.  Earth  endeavoured  to  precipitate  him  into  the  infer- 
nal regions ;'  and  some,  that  Apollo  having  expelled  Themis  was 
himself  expelled  by  Earth,  but  recovered  the  oracle  by  the  assistance 
of  Jnpiter."  Agreeably  to  this  it  is  said  that  Apollo^  having  learned 
the  art  of  divination  from  Pan,  came  to  Delphi,  where  oracles  were 
then  given  by  Themis,  and  killing  Python,  the  aerpent  which 
gvarded  the  mouth  of  the  sacred  cavern,  he  seised  the  orade/ 
When  this  oracle  was  possessed  by  Earthy  she  returned  answers  by 
dreams/  Others  say  that  the  Delphian  oracle  belonged  to  Saturn*' 
At  length,  however,  it  was  possessed  by  Apollo^  who  did  not  long 
enjoy  it  alone  ;  for  in  the  war  against  the  sons  of  Titan,  Bacchus 
beiog  much  wounded  was  afterwards  restored  to  his  brother  Apollo, 
who  received  him  into  his  temple,  and  ordered  divine  lienors  to  be 
paid  him.*  Hence  some  are  of  opinion  that  the  city  was  called  Del* 
phiy  from  &deX^o),  brethren,  because  Apollo  and  Bacchus  were  both 
•aos  of  Jupiter. 

This  oracle  is  said  to  have  been  first  discovered  by  goats ;  io  mit* 
aory  of  which  the  Delphians,  when  they  asked  counael  of  the  god, 
generally  offered  a  goat.  The  manner  of  the  discovery  is  thus  re* 
hted.  Some  goats  straying  among  the  rocks  of  Mount  Parnassus, 
sod  approaching  a  fissure  in  the  earth  that  emitted  unwholesome  ex- 
halations, were  suddenly  affected  with  extraordinary  and  convulsive 
(notions,  and  uttered  strange  sounds.^    The  goatherd  observing  this, 
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and  wondering  at  llie  cauic,  went  to  view  Uic  cavern,  aod  wai  leiied 
wilb  a  similar  frenzy,  in  nliicli  lie  leaped  and  danced,  and  uttered 
strange  and  rureliodui);  expretisiuiis.  Tlii^  lieiiig  ouised  ubroud,  ibe 
inbabitants  of  tbe  neiglibuurboud  (toukcil  lu  ilie  place,  and  brcalbing 
the  same  vapor,  experienced  IJie  same  effecti,  und  in  tbeir  deliriutn 
pronounced  brokeii  >iid  unconnected  pbraseti.  Tiiese  words  were 
immediately  conBiilvrcd  as  prediclione  ;  and  tile  vapor  of  tbe  cavern 
wai  sup|iosed  to  be  a  divine  breatb,  wbicli  unveiled  tbe  secrets  of 
futurity. '  At  lenglb,  after  many  puMensed  witb  litis  frenzy  bad 
thrown  ibeiuielves  into  the  cavern,  an  edict  was  issued  whicb  cora- 
manded  tbal  no  one  sbuulil  approacb  it ;  and  over  tlie  niuulb  nf  lb« 
cavern  was  placed  a  tripod,  upon  which  a  virgin  was  ordered  to  sit, 
and  lliere  deliver  the  auawers  of  the  god.  This  orucle  was  very  an- 
cient,  and  flourisbed  more  than  one  hundred  years  before  the  TroJBii 
war  i  and  from  it  the  Greeks  are  suid  to  have  received  the  celebrulcd 
Hiitwer,  that  Truy  shoulil  be  takeu  by  tbem  in  tbe  tenlb  year.' 

Some  say  that  tbe  tripod  placed  upon  tbe  moutb  of  the  cavern 
was  a  pot  filled  witb  dust,  through  which  the  afflatus  passed  into  tbe 
belly  of  llie  virgin,  and  thence  proceeded  through  the  nioulb;  some, 
that  it  was  a  wide  brass  pot,  tilled  with  >J"(^o(,  pobbles,  by  tbe  mo- 
tion of  which  the  prophetess  formed  her  conjectures  ;*  some,  ihal  it 
was  a  lai^e  vessrl  with  ihiee  feel,  into  whicb  the  prophetess  plunged 
when  slie  expected  to  be  inspired  ;  but  the  general  opinion  ii,  that  it 
was  not  a  vessel,  but  a  table  or  seat,  on  which  the  Pylhia  leaned  or 
sat/  The  tripod  was  denominated  ^rjoriipiot^  and  irpof  ijriKoi  :*  and 
the  cover  of  the  tripod,  or,  as  aoiue  say,  the  tripod  itself,  SXfiM,' 
which  properly  denotes  a  mortar  or  round  stone.'  Hence  the  pro- 
phetess was  called  'EvoXfiu,  and  Apollo  himself  *EfoX/jaE ;'  and  hence 
also  origiuated  the  proverb  ^i-  SX/i^  eirruow,  which  was  applied  to 
those  who  spoke  prophetically  ;  wliicb  some,  however,  derive  from  a 
diviner  named  ilulmus,  and  which  others  think  to  refer  to  the  supet- 
Btitious  custom  of  sleeping  in  tbe  u\fivt  when  a  prophetical  drcaia 
was  desired."  The  tiipod  was  sacred  to  Apollo,  cither  from  the  per- 
fection of  tbe  number  three,  or  in  allusion  to  the  three  celestial  cir- 
cles, two  of  wbicli  the  sun  touches,  and  in  Ins  annual  course  pasaet 
over  the  third.*  The  three  legs  of  tbe  tripod  are  supposed  to  siguify 
tbe  knowledge  of  the  god,  as  distinguished  by  the  present,  past,  and 
future  lime  :° 

'Oj  jphj  T(t  t"  iii^tt,  rd  t'  4iraiiuva,  irpi  t"  iirra.' 

VV'liiue  cumpreheaiiie  vien 
Tho  pssi,  Ihe  [jreacnt,  and  Ihe  future  knew.     Pope. 

The  same  tripod  was  not  always  used  :  tbe  first  was  placed  there  bj 
tbe  inhabitants  of  tbe  neighbouring  country  ;  the  second,  which  wa) 
wrought  by  Vulcan  and  made  of  brass,  and  seems  to  have  been  that 
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which  w&t  so  famed  by  the  poets,  was  presented  to  Apollo  by  Pelopt, 
at  his  marriage  with  Hippo<lamia,  the  daughter  of  CEiiomaos,  king  of 
the  Eleans  ;  the  third,  which  was  of  gold,  was  dedicated  to  Apollo  by 
certain  fishermen  of  Miletus,  who  in  fishing  drew  it  from  the  water, 
and  presented  it  to  the  god.'  The  tripod  was  called  in  Latin  car* 
iinm,  which  was  also  the  name  given  to  the  cover,  from  its  being 
made  of  the  skin  of  the  Python.  Others,  however,  are  of  opinion 
that  eariina  signified  the  tent  in  which  the  tripod  was  kept,  and 
which  was  round  Hke  that  of  a  cauldron ;  and  hence  the  celestial 
hemisphere  is  called  cosli  cortina/  and  the  tholus,  or  round  compass 
at  the  top  of  a  theatre,  cortina  iheairi. 

The  person  that  delivered  the  oracles  of  the  god  was  a  woman, 
whom  the  Greeks  called  Pythia,  Pythonissa,  and  Phorbaa.  The  most 
ceiobrated  of  these  was  Phcemonoe,  who  was  remarkable  as  well  from 
being  the  first  priestess,  as  from  her  clothing  the  oracles  in  heroic 
▼erse.'  Some  say  that  prophets  delivered  this  oracle '/  and  others 
tiMt  Apollo  chose  the  men  of  Crete  to  publish  his  answers ;"  bat  it  is 
probable  that  these  were  priests  and  viro^^ai,  who  publicly  made 
known  tlie  answers  which  were  received  from  the  Pythia.' 

At  first  there  was  only  one  Pythia  at  Delphi ;  but  after  the  oracle 
became  more  frequented,  two  were  appointed,  and  to  them  was  after* 
wards  added  a  third."  These  women  were  virgins,  till  one  of  them 
was  violated  by  a  Theasalian ;  after  which  it  was  decreed  tlut  they 
should  be  above  fif^y  years  of  age,  in  order  that  they  might  be  ae* 
cared  from  the  attempts  of  lust,  or  that  the  loss  of  their  chastity 
Blight  not  bring  the  oracles  or  religion  into  contempt.  They  wore, 
however,  the  habit  of  virgins,  by  which  to  signify  their  purity  and 
modesty.'  They  officiated  by  turns,  and  were  chosen  from  among 
the  lowest  classes  of  the  inhabitants  of  Delphi.^  In  general  they 
were  poor  girls  destitute  of  education  and  experience,  of  unexcep* 
tionable  morals,  and  a  very  limited  understanding.'  They  were 
obliged  to  observe  the  strictest  rules  of  temperance  and  chastity,  ta 
dress  simply,  and  to  avoid  the  use  of  perfumes  and  purple  garments.* 

Before  the  Pythia  ascended  the  tripod,  she  washed  her  whole  body, 
and  especially  her  hair,  in  the  fountain  of  Castalis,  which  was  at  the 
foot  of  Mount  Parnassus,  and  of  which  poets,  who  were  inspired  by 
Hie  same  deity,  used  to  drink.  Sometimes  also  she  drank  of  this 
wtter  which  flowed  in  the  sanctuary,  and  which,  as  it  was  said,  pos^ 
Nssed  the  virtue  of  disclosing  futurity.^  When  she  first  sat  down 
ipon  the  tripod,  she  shook  the  laurel  tree  that  grew  near  it,  and 
sometimes  ate  the  leaves.'  Both  herself  and  the  tripod  were  covered 
with  cbaplets  and  branches  of  laurel,'  which,  as  it  was  thought  to 
^duce  to  inspiration,  was  called  /lavncoF  0vroi^,  the  prophetic  plant. 
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The  Pytbia  beiog  placed  upon  the  tripod  received  the  divine  afflatus 
into  her  belly ;  and  hence  she  was  called  eyyc^rpZ/uvOos  or  ar€py6fiay» 
ru.  As  soon  as  she  became  inspired,  she  began  to  swell  and  foam  at 
the  mouth,  tore  her  liair,  mangled  her  flesh,  and  appeared  like  one 
distracted.  Sometimes  the  paroxysm  was  such  as  to  deprive  ber  of 
life/  It  is  said  that  under  the  tripod  sometimes  appeared  a  dragon, 
which  returned  answers,  and  which  once  killed  the  Pythia. 

For  some  time,  the  oracle  was  consulted  during  only  one  month  of 
the  year,  which  was  called  Bv^iof,  or  ^Oatos,  from  ^vecK,  to  spring  up, 
because  it  was  in  the  beginning  of  spring ;  or  Uvaios,  which  was  so 
denominated  hta  rfjy  wjitFiv,  because  in  that  month  they  were  allowed 
to  inquire  of  the  oracle.  The  seventh  day  of  this  month  was  called 
Apollo*s  birth-day,  by  the  name  of  UoXytpOoos^  because  on  that  day 
Apollo  returned  many  answers.  When,  however,  it  became  inconve- 
nient to  those  who  wished  to  consult  the  god,  to  wait  till  the  month 
returned,  one  day  in  every  month  was  appointed  for  that  purpose/ 

They  who  consulted  the  oracle  were  required  to  make  large  and 
valuable  presents  to  the  god  ;    by  which  means  this  temple  excelled 
all  others  in  riches,  splendor,  and  magnificence.^     Hence  originated 
the  proverb  ^i^ara  'A<l>TiTcpoSf  the  wealth  of  Apollo,  which  signified 
an  abundance  of  riches."^     Besides,  they  who  wished  to  consult  the 
oracle  were  obliged  to  sacrifice  animals  to  the  god.     If  a  bull  was 
offered,  it  was  necessary  that  the  animal  should  readily  eat  the  floor 
presented  to  it ;    and  if  a  goat,  that  its  limbs  should  palpitate  for 
some  moments  after  cold  water  was  thrown  on  them.    These  tokens 
were  required  to  indicate  that  the  sacrifice  was  acceptable  to  the 
god  ;*   for  unless  the  omens  were  favorable,  the  priestess  would  not 
give  any  answer.    Those,  however,  who  rendered  the  god  only  a 
simple  homage,  deposited  cakes  and  other  offerings.*    At  the  sacri- 
fices, five  priests,  named  Saioi,  holy,  assisted  the  prophets,  and  per- 
formed several  offices  with  them.     This  priesthood  was  perpetual  ia 
the  family,  which  pretended  to   deduce  its  origin  from  Deucalioo. 
Over  the  priests  presided  the  high  priest,  who  was  denominated  d#i«»- 
rrjp,  purifier.'    The  prophets  who  attended  on  the  Pythia  were  three 
iu  number,  and  were  chosen  by  lot  from  the  chief  persons  at  Delphi. 
Their  oflice  was  to  sit  near  the  tripod,  to  reduce  into  order  the  wonb 
uttered  by  the  Pythia,  and  deliver  the  answers  of  the  god  to  those 
who  consulted  the  oracle."*    There  were  also  persons  who  were  called 
wtpifiyriTat,  conductors,  who  were  guides  to  those  that  approached 
the  temple,  and  who  pointed  out  to  them  whatever  was  worthy  of 
notice,  and  especially  the  gifts  which  had  been  presented  to  the  god." 
There  was  likewise  another  priest  who  assisted  the  prophetess  io 
managing  the  oracle,  and  who,  as  well  as  Apollo,  was  called  A^hmp* 
Women  of  an  advanced  age  were  employed  to  take  care  tliat  the  sa- 
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crcd  fire  was  do^  e&tinguislied/  and  to  keep  it  burniog  with  the 
wood  of  the  fir-tree.' 

After  oflfering  to  the  god  sacrifices  in  which  the  omens  *^ere  favor- 
Me,  they  who  consulted  the  oracle  returned  into  the  temple  with 
their  heads  crowned  with  laurel,  and  bearing  in  their  hands  a  branch 
encircled  with  a  narrow  tiilet  of  while  wool.^  With  this  symbol  the 
soppliants  approached  the  altars.  It  was,  however,  required  previ* 
ously  to  this  that  thej  should  deliver  their  questions  in  writing/  and 
as  briefly  as  possible/  and  wait  till  their'  turn  of  approaching  the 
Pythia  should  be  decided  by  lot.' 

The  answers  of  the  god  were  always  returned  in  the  Greek  Ian* 
gnage."  The  ancient  Greeks  delivered  their  laws  in  verse;  and 
facoce  r6fioSf  which  signifies  a  law,  is  frequently  used  to  denote  verses 
or  songs.'  The  answers  of  the  Pythia  were  commonly  giVen  in  rude 
aod  unpolished  verses,"  which  were  generally  in  hexameter,'  and 
sometimes  in  iambic  measure,'  according  to  the  ability  of  the  person 
to  whom  this  ofiice  was  committed  ;  for  some  are  of  opinion  that  poets 
were  maintained  in  the  temple,  to  collect  and  arrange  the  words  pro- 
nouDced  by  the  Pythia,  and  clothe  them  in  verse.'  The  custom, 
however,  of  giving  answers  in  verse  was  not  universally  prevalent,  as 
it  b  certain  that  they  were  sometimes  delivered  in  prose;  and  it  ap- 
pears that  in  later  ages  verse  was  less  used  on  these  occasions  than 
prose,  which  seems  to  have  been  generally  adopted  in  the  time  of 
Pyrrhos,  king  of  Epirus,  who  reigned  about  three  hundred  years  he- 
me the  Christian  aera.* 

The  Delphian  oracles,  if  compared  with  others,  might  justly  be 
considered  as  plain  and  perspicuous ;  and  it  was  usual  for  those,  who 
had  received  an  obscure  answer  at  Dodona,  to  request  Apollo  at  Del- 
phi to  explain  its  meaning.  They  were,  however,  in  general  so  very 
obscure  and  ambiguous,  that  Apollo  was  called  Ao{<af,  because  his 
answers  were  Xo^a,  crooked,  or  difficult  to  be  understood  ;^  and  the 
god  is  said  not  to  speak  plainly,  nor  wholly  conceal  the  matter,  but 
only  to  hint  what  was  to  happen  ;'  and,  therefore,  if  the  event  proved 
contrary  to  what  was  expected,  the  interpretation  of  the  oracles, 
nther  than  the  knowledge  or  veracity  of  Apollo,  was  called  in  ques- 
tkm.  The  reason  of  this  afl^ected  obscurity  was  said  to  l>e  that  im- 
pare  persons  ought  not  to  be  admitted  to  sacred  things^'  by  which  it 
appears  that  it  was  deemed  a  profanation  of  religion  to  communicate 
mysteries  in  plain  terms  to  the  ignorant. 

As  the  answers  received  at  Delphi  were  commonly  such  that  they 

*  XMthyL  Cboeph,  v.  10S7.    PluUrch.  *  Ariitotel. 

NuBL  *  Plut.  de  Pytli.  One. 

'  Platarcb.  de  Ef.  '  Scbol.    m    Eurip.   Orast.    ▼.   1004. 

«  iEscbjl.  Cboeph.  y.  1035.     Id.  £u-  Scbol.  Aristoph.  ia  Nub.  t.  144.  Pausan. 

aoiid.  T.  40.    Liv.  lib.  xxiii.  cap.  11.  Phocic. 

Schol.  Amtoph.  in  Plut.  v.  21 .  y  Pausan.  Measen.  Scbol.  Ariatopb.  ib. 
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appeared  to  suit  any  event  which  happened,  it  is  not  to  be  wondered 
that  they  were  considered  as  most  true  by  the  ignorant  and  credu- 
lous;' and  the  veracity  uf  this  oracle  was  so  famous,  that  ra  ite  rpi- 
wobos  was  a  proverbial  expression  for  certain  and  infallible  truths/  It 
is,  indeed,  impossible  that  the  Delphian  oracle  should  have  been 
held  in  such  estimation,  or  have  received  such  great  and  valuable 
presents  from  kings  and  nations,  if  the  truth  of  its  predictions  had 
not  been  sufficiently  attested.^  To  the  more  sagacious,  however,  the 
answers  of  the  oracle  were  suspected,  especially  as  they  knew  that  the 
Pythia  was  sometimes  corrupted  hy  presents;  and  Deniosthenea 
complained  that  the  priestess  was  bribed  ^cXcinr/^eiy,  or  speak  as 
Philip,  king  of  Macedon,  wished.^  Perialla,  the  Pythia,  was  deprived 
of  her  office,  because  she  had  suffered  herself  to  be  bribed  by  Cleo- 
inenes  to  say  that  Demalratus,  the  colleague  of  Cleomenes,  was  not 
the  true  son  of  Aristo,  king  of  Sparta,  fur  the  purpose  of  procuring 
the  dethronement  of  Demaratus.'  It  is  to  be  observed,  however,  in 
justice  to  the  oracle,  that  these  irregularities  are  said  to  have  taken 
place  only  in  later  ages/ 

At  what  time,  or  on  what  account,  this  oracle  ceased,  is  uncertain. 
In  the  time  of  Cicero  it  had  fallen  into  contempt ;'  but  it  was  not  en- 
tirely silent  during  the  reign  of  Nero  ;"*  and  it  gave  answers  in  the 
time  of  Julian  the  Apostate."  When  Apollo  forsook  Delphi,  it  is  said 
that  he  betook  himself  to  the  Hyperborean  Scythians/ 

There  was  another  oracle  of  Apollo  at  Cirrha,  a  sea-port  belonging 
to  Delphi,  from  which  it  was  distant  about  sixty  stadia.^  At  this 
place  prosperous  oracles  only  were  pronounced  ;  and  if  any  calamity 
was  to  befal  those  who  went  thither  for  advice,  the  god  declared  it 
by  his  silence.  There  was  a  cavern  at  Cirrha,  as  well  as  at  Delphi.* 
Some  speak  of  this  oracle  in  such  a  manner  as  renders  it  probable 
that  it  was  the  same  as  the  oracle  at  Delphi.''  A  prophetess  delivered 
oracles  at  Cirrha,  as  well  as  at  Delphi.' 

Next  to  this  oracle  may  justly  be  reckoned  thht  which  was  at  De- 
los,  the  most  celebrated  of  the  Cyclades,  which  are  a  cluster  of  islands 
in  the  ^gean  sea,  and  which  derived  their  name  from  their  beiag 
situated  around  Delos  iu  the  form  of  a  kvkXos,  circle.'  This  island 
was  famous  among  the  poets  for  having  been  the  birth-place  of 
Apollo  and  Diana,*  the  former  of  whom  was  frequently  cali^  Delias 
Apollo,"  and  the  latter  Delia."  It  was  accounted  so  sacred  and  io- 
violable,  that  the  Persians,  when  they  pillaged  and  destroyed  most  of 
the  other  Grecian  temples,  dared  to  attempt  nothing  against  the  tem- 

*  Euripid.    Electr.    v.    309.     yEschyl.        *  Claud.    Suid.  in  t.  ''Afiapis;  Died. 
Choepb.  V.  557  et  901.  Cic.  de  DWin.  lib.    Sic. 
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pie  IB  thb  island.  The  temple  of  Apollo  at  Delos  was  situated  about 
one  hundred  paces  from  the  sea  shore,  which  looked  towards  Eubosa. 
In  this  place  an  image  of  the  god,  in  the  shape  of  a  ^dragon,  was 
erected ;  and  here  he  gave  answers  which  in  plainness  and  perspicuity 
exceeded  those  at  Delphi/  The  answers  of  the  god,  however,  were 
not  to  be  expected  during  the  whole  je^r;  for  Apollo  resided  here 
only  in  summer,  and  in  winter  retired  to  Patara,  a  city  of  Cilicia.' 
One  of  the  altars  was  reckoned  by  some  among  the  wonders  of  the 
world/  It  was  not  gold  nor  marble  which  was  admired  in  it ;  horns 
of  animals,  forcibly  bent  and  artfully  interwoven,  formed  a  whole 
equally  solid  and  regular.  This  altar  was  said  to  be  the  work  of  the 
god  himself  in  his  childhood,  and  was  composed  of  the  horns  of  the 
wild  goats  which  fed  on  mount  Cynthus^  and  which  fell  l^eneath  the 
shafts  of  Diana.*  To  sacrifice  any  living  creature  on  this  altar  waa 
considered  unlawful,  and  a  profanation  of  the  place  which  Apollo 
wished  to  preserve  free  from  blood  and  from  all  pollution. 

The  temple,  which  was  built  of  Parian  marble,  and  covered  with 
festoons  and  garlands,  was  first  founded  by  Eresichthon,  the  son  of 
Cecrops.*  New  embellishments  were  continually  added  by  the  diffe* 
lent  states  of  Greece.  In  this  edifice  was  a  statue  of  Apollo,  less 
celebrated  for  the  delicacy  of  the  workmanship  than  for  its  antiquity/ 
The  god  was  represented  holding  bis  bow  in  one  hand  ;  and  to  signi- 
fy that  music  owed  to  him  its  origin  and  charms,  with  his  left  he  sup- 
ported the  three  graces,  of  whom  one  had  a  lyre,  another  a  flute,  and 
a  third  a  pipe.  Here  also  was  the  palm  tree  which  was  sacred  to  La- 
loiiay  and  which  supported  her  when  she  brought  forth  Apollo  and 
Diana.' 

No  dogs  were  allowed  to  be  brought  up  in  Deloa,'  because  they 
lore  in  pieces  Thasus,  the  son  of  Auius,  and  priest  of  Apollo/  It  was 
siso  Qttlawful  for  any  person  to  die  or  be  bom  in  this  island  ;^  and 
tbereibre,  when  the  Athenians  were  commanded  by  the  oracle  to  pu- 
rify Delos,  they  dug  the  dead  bodies  out  of  their  graves,  and  conveyed 
them  over  the  sea  to  be  buried  in  one  of  the  adjacent  islaods.^^  After 
this,  thejf  issued  an  edict  commanding  all  pregnant  women,  and  per- 
isna  sick  of  any  dangerous  disease,  to  depart  to  the  isle  of  Rhena. 

Tbe  Atl|enians  made  an  annual  procession  to  Delos.  The  author 
sf  this  custom  was  Theseus,  who,  with  other  Athenian  youths,  being 
Kat  into  Crete  to  be  devoured  by  tbe  Minotaur,  vowed  to  Apollo 
tkat  if  be  would  grant  them  a  safe  return,  they  would  make  a  solemn 
vsyage  to  his  temple  at  Delos  every  year.  This  deputation  was 
called  Bempla ;  the  persons  employed  in  it  were  denominated  Oe«po), 
lad  iifXtarmi  from  the  name  of  the  ishind ;  the  principal  of  them 
*aa  called  ^^cd<«pos ;  and  the  ship  in  which  they  went  Oewpu  or  hf 
^.    The  voyage  was  always  made  in  the  same  ship  which  carried 
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Theseus  and  his  companions  to  Crete/  This  ship  was  preserved  till 
the  time  of  Demetrius  Phalereus,  the  Athenians  continually  changio|r 
the  old  and  rotten  planks  for  those  i/vhich  were  new  and  entire.' 
Hence  the  materials  of  the  vessel  were  denominated  Aei^worra,  ever- 
living.*  Hence,  however,  it  furnished  matter  of  dispute  to  the  phi- 
losophers, whether,  after  undergoing  so  many  repairs  and  alterations, 
it  might  still  be  considered  the  same  ship ;  and  it  served  as  an  in- 
stance of  illustrating  the  opinion  of  those  who  held  that  the  body  re- 
mained the  same,  notwithstanding  the  continual  decay  of  its  parts, 
and  the  acquisition  of  new  matter,  in  the  several  stages  of  life.  The 
commencement  of  the  voyage  was  computed  from  the  time  that  the 
priest  of  Apollo  adorned  the  stern  of  the  ship  with  garlands ;'  and 
from  that  time  they  began  to  cleanse  and  purify  the  city.  It  was  un- 
lawful to  put  any  malefactor  to  death  till  the  return  of  the  sacred 
ship ;  for  which  reason  Socrates  was  reprieved  during  thirty  days 
after  his  condemnation."*  The  deupol  wore  garlands  of  laurel  upoii 
their  headsj  and  were  accompanied  by  two  of  the  family  of  the  r^pvcet, 
who  were  appointed  to  be  wapaaiToi  at  Delos  for  that  year ;  by  two 
chorusses  of  boys  and  maidens,"  who  were  to  sing  hymns  and  perform 
dances ;  and  by  ten  inspectors,  chosen  by  lot,  who  presided  at  the 
sacrifices.''  Before  them  went  men  with  axes  in  their  hands,  as  if 
they  designed  to  clear  the  roads  of  robbers,  in  memory  of  Theseus, 
who  in  his  journey  from  Troezen  to  Athens  freed  the  country  firom 
the  robbers  that  infested  those  parts.'  When  the  deputation  came 
before  the  god,  an  offering  was  made  to  him  of  a  crown  of  gold,  and 
soon  after  was  heard  the  bellowing  of  a  hundred  oxen,^  that  fell  be- 
neath the  sacred  steel.  This  sacrifice  was  followed  by  a  dance,  in 
which  the  young  Athenians  represented  the  motion  and  wanderings 
of  the  island  of  Delos,  whilst  driven  over  the  sea  at  the  pleasure  of  the 
winds/  Scarcely  was  this  ended,  when  the  Delian  youth  joined  them, 
to  figure  the  windings  of  the  labyrinth  of  Crete,  in  imitation  of  The- 
seus, who  after  his  victory  over  the  Minotaur  had  performed  this 
dance  near  the  altar/  Those  who  most  distinguished  themselves  in 
these  dances  were  rewarded  with  tripods  of  the  value  of  a  thousand 
drachmas,  which  they  consecrated  to  the  god ;  and  their  names  were 
proclaimed  by  the  two  heralds'  who  accompanied  the  theoria.  When 
the  deputation  went  to  Delos,  it  was  said  hvafialveiv^  to  ascend  ;  when 
it  returned,  Karafluiyeiv,  to  descend.  At  its  return  the  people  ran  to 
meet  the  deputation,  opened  their  doors,  and  paid  homage  as  it 
passed." 

There  was  another  oracle  called  Apollo  Didymaeus,  which  was  so 
named  from  the  double  light  imparted  by  the  ]god  to  mankind ;  the  one 
being  directly  from  his  own  body,  the  other  by  reflection  from  the  mooo. 
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The  place  was  also  called  Didyma,  and  belonged  to  the  Milesians ; 
aod  hence  Apollo  was  sometimes  called  Milesius.  It  was  also  deno- 
minated the  oracle  of  the  Branchidff  ;  and  Apollo  himself  was  called 
Brmnchides,  from  Branchus,  who  was  the  reputed  son  of  Macareus, 
but  begotten  by  Apollo.'  Some  derive  the  name  from  Branchus,  a 
Tbessalian  youth,  beloved  by  Apollo,  who  received  him  into  his  tem- 
ple, and  commanded  that  divine  honors  should  be  paid  him  aAer 
death.  Others  tell  us  that  this  oracle  was  sacred  to  Jupiter  and 
Apollo;*  and,  perhaps,  it  belonged  to  all  the  three.  We  are,  however, 
assured  that  it  was  a  very  ancient  oracle,  and  frequented  by  all  the 
looians  and  ^olians ;'  and  it  is  said  to  have  been  the  best  of  all  the 
Grecian  oracles,  that  at  Delphi  alone  excepted.^  The  answers  of  this 
oracle  were  delivered  by  a  woman,  who  held  in  her  hand  a  divine  rod, 
or  aittiog  on  a  wheel  foretold  things  to  happen  :  sometimes  she 
dipped  her  feet  or  garment  in  the  water,  or  drew  her  prophecies  from 
the  vapor  that  proceeded  from  the  fouHtain.'  In  the  Persian  war 
this  temple  was  plundered  and  burnt,  being  delivered  into  the  hands 
of  the  barbariami  by  the  Brauchidae  or  priests,  who,  conscious  of  the 
wickedness  of  the  action,  and  fearinj^  to  suffer  the  punishment  which 
Ihey  so  justly  deserved,  requested  Xerxes  to  grant  them  a  retreat  in 
some  remote  part  of  Asia,  whence  they  might  never  return  into 
Greece.'  After  the  Persians  had  been  vanquished,  and  peace  re- 
stored, it  was  rebuilt  by  the  Milesians  with  such  magnificence  that  it 
surpassed  nearly  all.  the  other  Grecian  temples  in  size.  It  was  so 
large,  that  it  equalled  a  village  in  extent,  and  contained  four  or  five 
stadia  ;  and  it,  therefore,  remained  uncovered.^ 

At  Abae,  a  city  of  Phocis,  was  an  oracle  of  Apollo/  which  was 
Biore  ancient  than  that  at  Delphi.'  The  temple  of  this  oracle  was 
burnt  by  Xerxes.' 

At  Ciaros,  a  city  of  Ionia,  and  not  far  distant  from  Colophon,  was 
ao  oracle  of  Apollo,  which  was  first  instituted  by  Manto,  the  daugh- 
ter of  Tiresias,  who  fled  to  that  place  in  the  second  Theban  war, 
vhcD  the  Epigoni  invaded  Thebes  under  the  conduct  of  Alcuiaeou, 
aad  sought  to  revenge  their  father's  death..  From  the  name  of  the 
dty  this  temple  was  denominated  Clarius/  The  person  who  deli- 
vered answers  was  generdlly  chosen  from  some  particular  families, 
tod  for  the  most  part  was  a  native  of  Miletus.'  Though  commonly 
aolettered  and  very  ignorant,  yet  he  returned  the  oracles  in  verses, 
which  were  satisfactory,  and  adapted  to  the  wish  of  the  inquirers. 
The  prophecies  were  made  by  virtue  of  a  well,  which  was  feigned  to 
bve  sprung  from  the  tears  of  Manto,  when  she  bewailed  the  desola- 
tioa  of  her  country.  When  any  one  came  to  consult  the  oracle,  the 
pcrsoo  who  delivered  the  answers  descended  into  the  well ;  and  the 
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'  CoBOQ.  Namt.  izxiii.  '  Paiuan.  Phocic. 

'  larablicb.  de  Mjster.  Sect.  iii.  cnp.        /  Virg.  i£n.  lib.  iii.  t.  360. 
^  t  Ccd.  Hbod.  Ant.  Lect.  lib.  xxvii.  cap. 

*  Strab.  lib.  xIt.     Suidaa  ? .  Bpoyx^^*     ^* 
Idem  ibid,  et  lib,  ztu. 
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water  being  prejudicial  to  his  health,  be  shortened  bis  life  b;  the 
practice  of  this  unwiiolesorue  ceremony.'  By  (bis  oriicle  ihe  uiilimelv 
death  of  Gerraaiiicus  was  ti>relolil.> 

At  LarlssB,  a  furl  of  the  Argives,  was  an  oracle  ofApollo,  suraaroed 
ieipaiiiiTjii,  from  Dirai,  a  region  belunging  to  Atgos.  The  answers 
in  this  place  were  delivered  by  a  woman,  who  was  forbiildeii  any  in- 
tercourse with  men.  Every  mojilh  slie  sacrihced  a  kmb  in  ibe  night ; 
and  baviug  lasted  the  blood  of  ihe  victim,  she  was  immediately  seized 
with  a  divine  frenzy.* 

Apollo  had  another  lUmous  oracle  at  Eutresis,  a  village  in  BiBotia, 
which  was  sirualed  on  Ihe  road  between  Theapia  and  Platna.' 

Oropxan  Apollo  delivered  oracles  a(  Orope,  a  city  of  Eubtea." 

At  Orobise  in  Eiibcca,  was  an  oracle  of  Apollu  Selinuntius,  whicb 
was  said  to  be  aipiviimaToy  iiavrciov,  a  most  infallible  oracle.' 

At  Corype  in  Thessaly,  was  an  ordcle  of  Corypran  Apollo/ 

At  Hybia  was  bd  oracle  ofApollo.' 

At  Icbnaea  in  Macedonia,  was  an  oracle  of  Apollo  IcUnKus. 

Tegyne,   a   city  of  Bccotia,  was   famous   for  the   oracle   sacred 
Tegyriean  Apollo,  which  was  frequented  till  the  time  of  the  Persian 
war,  after  which  it  became  Bilent.' 

Ptous,  a  mountain  in  Bteotia,  was  famous  for  ihe  oracles  delivered 
by  Apollo,  suriiamed  Ptous  from  the  mountain,  where  was  a  leuiple 
dedicated  lo  him.  This  oracle  ceased  when  Thebes  was  demolished 
by  Alexander.' 

Apollo,  eurnaraed  ia^yalot,  from  Daphne  his  beloved  mistress  or 
from  the  laurel  into  which  she  was  transformed,  had  an  oracle  near 
the  Castaliaa  fountain,  the  waters  of  which  were  also  endued  with  a 
prophetic  virtue.'  This  fountain  took  its  rise  from  between  Iwo 
ndges  of  rocks,  which  overtopped  the  city  of  Delphi.* 

Apollo  was  called  Isinenius  from  Isiuenus,  a  river  and  mountain  in 
Bceotia,  where  he  bad  a  temple  in  which  he  delivered  oracles. 

At  another  place  in  Baolia  was  a  stone  called  ou^ponoTtip,  upon 
which  Apollo  bad  an  altar  erected  to  him  out  of  the  ashes  of  viclimi 
offered  to  him ;  and  hence  he  was  called  Xirii^ioi,  from  etiAot,  asbet. 
He  did  not  here,  as  in  other  places,  signify  his  will  by  inspired  pro- 
phets, but  by  tk^iovtt,  ominous  sounds,  which  were  observed  by  per- 
sons instructed  and  appointed  for  that  purpose.*  ^H 


Ijo 


The  Oracle  of  Tropkoniits. 

Tropmonius,  the  son  of  Eresinus,  and   brother  of  Agamedet, 

»  PUn.lib,ii.c«p.  103.  i 

<  Tuil.  Annit.  lib.  n.  c>p.S4. 
'  Psiuin.  Corinih.  ' 

'  Stepbui.  T.  ECrpigirit. 

>  Smb.  lib.  I. 

•  Nicud.  Tberiic. 

r  Atbma.  lib.  iv.  csp.  4. 
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brinf  detiroDs  of  glory,  built  himself  a  mansion,  under  ground,  at 
Lebadea,  a  city  of  Boeotia.  When  be  entered  into  this  subterranean 
abode,  he  pretended  to  be  inspired  with  an  extraordinary  knowledge 
of  future  events;  Wut  at  length,  either  from  a  design  of  exciting  an 
opinion  among  men  that  he  was  translated  into  the  number  of  the 
gods,  or  from  some  other  cause,  he  perished  in  the  cave.*  Some  aaT 
that  Trophonius  and  Agamedes,  having  built  the  temple  of  Delphi, 
coolriTed  a  secret  passage,  in  order  to  steal  during  the  night  the 
treasure  deposited  in  the  temple ;  and  that  Agamedes  being  caught 
in  a  snare,  Trophonius,  to  avoid  suspicion,  cut  off  his  head,  and  was 
himself,  some  time  after,  swallowed  up  by  the  earth  which  opened 
beneath  his  feet/  Others  affirm  that  the  two  brothers  having  com- 
pleted the  temple,  supplicated  Apollo,  that  as  a  recompense  tor  k- 
bor  he  would  bestow  on  them  the  best  thing  thst  could  hsppen  to 
man.  The  god  promised  that  they  should  receive  it  the  third  day 
after ;  and  on  that  day  they  were  recompensed  with  death  in  a  peace* 
ful  slumberwi^  Several  other  fobles  respecting  Trophonius,  and  the 
manner  of  his  death,  are  related.' 

Certain,  however,  it  is,  that  he  had  divine  honors  paid  him  after 
death,  and  that  he  was  worshipped  by  the  name  of  Jupiter  Tiopho- 
nins ;'  for  it  was  not  unusual  for  men  deified  to  be  honored  wHh  the 
Mune  of  a  god,  as  Agamemnon  was  worshipped  at  Sparta  by  the 
■aoic  of  Jupiter  Agamemnon.^ 

This  oracle  came  first  into  repute  on  the  following : — when  thera 
had  been  no  rain  in  Boeotia  during  the  space  of  two  years,  the  several 
cities  of  that  country  sppointed  certain  persons  to  pay  their  devotions 
to  Apollo  at  Delphi,  and  to  request  his  advice  and  assistance.  The 
|od  commended  their  piety,  but  returned  no  other  answer  than  that 
they  should  return  home  and  consult  Trophonius  at  Lebadea.  The 
ambassadors  immediately  obeyed  the  injunction,  and  repaired  t*)  Le- 
badea, where  they  could  observe  no  sign  of  an  oracle.  At  length, 
when  tbey  had  searched  in  vain  for  a  long  time,  one  Saon,  an  Acre- 
pbiao,  espied  a  swarm  of  bees  which  he  determined  to  follow ;  and 
by  this  means  he  entered  the  cave,  where  he  soon  perceived  that  in  that 
pbce  was  the  oracle  which  Apollo  had  commanded  them  to  consult. 
He,  therefore,  paid  his  devotions  to  Trophonius,  who  gave  him  a 
satbfactory  answer,  and  informed  him  in  what  manner,  and  with  what 
rites  and  ceremonies,  he  would  be  approached  by  those  who  should 
come  for  his  advice.* 

The  place  of  this  oracle  was  under  the  surfiice  of  the  earth ;  and  it 
was,  therefore,  commonly  called  caro/Sd^coy;  and  the  persons  who 
consulted  it  were  denominstcd  Karafiaiporm,  because  the  wsy  to  il 
^was  by  a  descent.  The  cave  of  Trophonius,  excavated  a  little  above 
tlic  sacred  wood,  first  presented  a  sort  of  vestibule  surrounded  with  a 
sort  of  balustrade  of  white  marble,  on  which  were  placed  obelisks 
of  brass.'    Then  appeared  a  grotto,  which  had  been  hewn  out  with  a 

*  Sold.  T.  TM^wf ;  PhaTorin.  «  Skrab.  lib.  is. 

'  Ptaitn.  lib.  is.  cap.  S7.  *  Ljcophr.  CaMandr.  t.  11S9. 

'  Ck.  TnsQ.  QwMt.  lib.  i.  et  da  Om-  •  Paosan.  Boeoticia. 

■olat  d  Paosan.    Ub.   iz.     PbUoaHat.  Yit. 

'  Scbol  in  Aristophan.  Nab.  t.  508.  ApoUo.  lib,  viii.  cap.  19. 
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chisel*  and  which  was  eight  cubits  high,  and  four  wide,  lo  tbia  waa 
the  entrance  of  the  cavern,  which  was  descended  into  by  means  of  a 
ladder.  When  the  person  who  descended  had  arrived  at  a  certain 
depth,  he  found  a  very  narrow  aperture  through  wiiich  he  passed  his 
feet ;  and  when  with  much  difficulty  he  had  introduced  the  rest  of 
his  body,  he  felt  himself  hurried  along,  with  the  rapidity  of  a  torrent, 
to  the  very  bottom  of  the  cavern.  When  be  returned,  be  was  thrown 
back,  with  his  head  downwards,  with  the  same  force  and  velocity.' 
Cakes  made  with  honey,  which  he  was  obliged  to  bold,  prevented 
him  from  putting  bis  hands  on  the  springs  employed  to  accelerate  his 
descent  or  return ;  but  to  remove  all  suspicions  of  a  trick,  the  prieats 
told  him  that  the  cave  was  full  of  serpents,  from  the  bites  of  which  be 
could  secure  himself  only  by  throwing  to  them  the  cakes  of  honey/ 

It  was  permitted  to  enter  the  cavern  only  in  the  night,  after  long 
preparations  and  a  strict  examination.  These  preparations  were  de- 
signed to  give  an  air  of  importance  to  the  matter,  to  afford  gain  to 
the  priests,  to  excite  confidence  in  those  who  consulted  the  oracle, 
and  to  render  them  insensible  to  the  frauds  which  were  practised. 
He  who  had  determined  to  descend  into  the  cave  of  Trophonius,  was 
to  pass  a  certain  number  of  days  in  a  chapel  dedicated  to  Grood  For- 
tune and  Good  Genius.  During  his  stay  in  this  place,  lie  was  to  use 
different  purifications,  and  bathe  in  the  river  Hercyne,  to  abstain  from 
wine  and  every  thing  prohibited  by  the  ritual,  and  to  feed  on  victims 
which  he  himself  offered.  He  sacrificed  to  Trophonius  and  his  sons, 
to  Apollo,  Saturn,  Jupiter  (intituled  the  king),  Juno  Heniocha,  and 
Ceres  Europa,  said  to  be  the  nurse  of  Trophonius.  A  priest  consulted 
the  entrails  of  the  sacrifices,  and  foretold  whether  the  god  would  give 
a  satisfactory  answer  or  not.  All  this,  however,  availed  nothing,  un- 
less a  ram,  which  was  offered  in  a  ditch  on  the  night  in  which  the 
descent  was  made,  presented  the  same  omens  as  the  former  sacrifices 
had  done,  and  showed  that  Trophonius  accepted  the  worship,  and 
would  answer  the  questions.  If  this  sacrifice  was  also  favorably  re- 
ceived, the  person  who  came  to  consult  the  god,  prepared  himself 
for  his  descent  with  good  hopes.  Immediately  he  was  conducted  to 
the  banks  of  the  river  Hercyne,  where  two  youths  about  thirteen  years 
old,  who  were  called  'Ep/ial,  Mercuries,  rubbed  him  with  oil,  and 
made  different  ablutions  over  him.  He  was  thence  led  to  two  adja- 
cent springs  of  which  he  drank,  and  of  which  one  was  called  the 
Fountain  of  Lethe  or  Oblivion;  the  other,  of  Mnemosyne  or  Re- 
membrance :  the  first  effaced  the  memory  of  things  past;  the  second 
imprinted  on  the  mind  what  he  was  to  see  or  hear  in  the  cavern. 
He  was  next  introduced  alone  into  a  chapel  containing  an  ancient 
statue  of  Trophonius,  which  was  said  to  have  been  the  workmanship 
of  Daedalus,  and  which  was  never  shewn  except  to  those  who  con- 
sulted the  oracle  ;  and  after  addressing  prayers  to  this  statue,  he  ad- 
vanced towards  the  cavern,  clad  in  a  linen  habit  adorned  with  ribands, 
and  carrying  in  his  hands  cakes  made  with  honey.* 

In  this  cave  some  saw  nothing,   but  the  oracle  gave  its  answer  by 

'  Ptuaan.  Boeot.  cap.  30.  *  Paasan.  Bcot  cap.  SO. 

/  Scbol.  in  Aiiitop^.  Nob.  ir.  608. 
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an  audible  voice  ;  others  beard  oothiogt  but  aaw  appearaAcet  wbieh 
were  proper  to  resolve  their  doubts/  Some  remained  in  this  cavern 
a  longer,  and  some  a  shorter  time  ;'  some  slept  in  it  during  two  nighta 
and  a  day  ;^  and  one  person,  whose  intentions  the  priests  suspected, 
never  returned  alive,  but  bis  body  was  thrown  out  of  the  cave  bj  an 
ouilet  different  from  that  by  which  it  was  commonly  entered.' 

After  the  rrtnm  of  a  person  who  had  been  consulting  the  oracle, 
be  was  compelled  by  the  priests  to  place  himself  on  a  seat,  called  the 
seat  of  Mnemosyne,  where  he  related  what  he  had  seen  and  heard  in 
the  cave.  He  was  then  reconducted  by  his  attendants  into  the  cha- 
pel of  Good  Fortune  and  Good  Genius,  where  he  gradually  recovered 
bis  spirits."  But  a  dreadful  impression  of  the  terrors  which  he  had 
felt  was  very  visible  after  bis  return  from  the  cave ;  fur  though  the 
inquirer  recovered  his  former  cheerfulness  in  the  temple  of  Good  For- 
tune and  Good  Genius,  the  pensive  countenance  and  melancholy  air 
with  which  he  returned  occasioned  the  proverbial  expression,  that  was 
applied  to  a  person  very  dejected  and  gloomy,  Eis  Tpw^yiov  /if/iar- 
T€vrat,  He  has  been  consulting  the  oracle  of  Trophonius." 


CUAP.  XI. 

Other  Grecian  Oracles, 

Amphiaraus  was  the  son  of  Oicleus,  and  married  Eripbyle,  the 
lister  of  Adrastus,  king  of  Argos.  He  was  a  skilful  soothsayer,  and 
by  bis  knowledge  foresaw  that,  if  he  engaged  in  the  Theban  war,  it 
would  prove  fatal  to  him.  In  order,  therefore,  to  avoid  destruction, 
be  bid  bimstlf,  but  was  discovered  by  his  wife,  whom  Polynices  had 
corrupted  with  the  present  of  a  golden  chain.  He  was  then  compelled 
by  Adrastus  to  accompany  the  army  to  Thebes,  where,  as  he  had 
foretold,  he  was  swallowed  up  by  the  earth,  together  with  his  chariot 
and  horses/  Some  say  that  this  accident  happened  in  the  road  be- 
tween Thebes  and  Chalcis,  and  that  for  this  reason  the  place  was 
afterwards  called  "Ap/ia,  a  Chariot.^ 

After  the  death  of  Amphiaraus,  the  Oropians  first,  and  afterwards 
all  Greece,  paid  him  divine  honors.  A  stately  temple,  with  a  statue 
of  white  marble,  was  erected  to  him  on  the  spot  in  which  he  was 
swallowed  up,  and  which  was  also  embellished  with  springs  of  limpid 
water.'  This  spot  was  distant  about  twelve  stadia  from  Oropus,  a 
city  on  the  confines  of  Attica  and  Bceotia,  near  to  the  Euripus,  and 
■ot  far  from  the  mouth  of  the  river  Asopus.  In  the  same  place  was 
also  a  remarkable  altar  dedicated  to  him.  This  altar  was  divided 
iato  6ve  parts :  the  first  of  which  was  sacred  to  Hercules,  Jupiter, 

*  Pamia.  Boeot.  cap.  39.  Plut.  de  Ge-        **  Idem  ibid.    Schol.  in  Aristoph.  Nab. 
Bio  Socnt.  Y.  508. 

*  Schol.  in  Arifltoph.  Nab.  ▼.  608.  '  Ovid.    Hormt.  Od.  lib.  iii.  Od.  xvi. 

*  PlaU  de  Genio  Socrnt.  r.  1 1. 

'  Paoaan.  lib.  ix.  cap.  30.  '  Pausan.  Attids. 

*  Idem  ibid.  r  Lir.  lib.  xlr.  cap.  27. 
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and  Pwotiian  Apollo  ;  the  second,  to  the  heroea  and  their  wives  ;  the 
third,  to  Vesta,  Mercury,  Aoipbiaraus,  and  the  soos  of  Amphilnchus, 
(for  Alcm^eon,  ihe  aoa  of  Aniphiaraus,  was  not  allowed  to  jiarlake  of 
these  honors,  because  he  sltw  his  mollier  Eripli_\le;]  the  fourth,  to 
Venus,  Panacea,  Jaaon,  Hvgia,  and  Pceonjan  Minerva;  and  Ihe  fifth, 
to  Ihe  iiyinphs,  Pan,  and  the  rivers  Achelous  and  Cephisus. 

Answers  were  delivered  in  dreams,  in  the  interpretation  of  which 
Amphiamus  had  been  very  skilful.  Some  My  ihal  answers  were  re- 
turned inverse;  but  this  is  denied  by  others,  who  state  (hat  onl^ 
Ihose  who  were  inspired  by  Apollo  ^ve  answers  in  that  manner,  and 
■hat  Ihe  rest  predicted  either  by  dreams,  the  flight  of  birds,  or  ibe 
entrails  of  beasts. 

They  who  came  to  consult  this  oracle  were  first  to  be  purified  by 
offering  sacriticeB  to  Amphiaraus,  and  to  ihe  other  gods,  whose  names 
were  inscribed  on  the  altnr.  They  were  also  to  abstain  from  wine 
for  three  days,  and  from  all  sorti  of  food  for  tweoty-four  hour*,  ia 
Older  that  the  mind  might  be  in  a  proper  stale  to  receive  the  answers 
of  the  god.'  They  then  immolated  a  ram  near  the  statue  of  Amphia- 
FBus,  stretched  out  the  skin  before  the  porch  of  Ihe  temple,  and  slept 
on  il;  in  which  stale  it  was  affirmed  that  the  god  appeared  to  theni, 
and  answered  their  questions  in  a  dream,  which  the  ministers  of  the 
temple  interpreted.'  A  great  number  of  miracles  were  said  lo  have 
been  wrought  in  this  temple;  but  the  Bixolians  were  very  credulous 
respecting  oracles.' 

All  persons  were  admitted  to  this  oracle  except  Ihe  Tliebans,  who 
were  to  enjoy  no  benefit  from  Ainphiaraus  in  this  way;  for  bating 
been  offered  by  him  either  his  counsel  or  advice  to  direct  Ibem  is 
necessity,  or  his  protecliuu  and  assistance  in  time  of  danger,  the 
Thebans  chose  the  latter,  and  were,  therefore,  excluded  from  Ibe 
oracle."  It  was  held  in  great  esteem,  and  was  reckoned  not  inferior 
lo  the  oracle  of  Delphi,  of  Dodona,  or  of  Jupiter  Hammon.' 

Near  the  temple  whs  the  fountain  out  of  which  Aniphiaraus  as- 
cended into  heaven,  when  he  was  received  into  the  number  of  Ihe 
gods,  and  which  for  that  reason  was  called  by  his  name.  Thi>  foun- 
tain was  deemed  so  sacred,  that  it  was  a  capital  crime  to  employ  its 
waters  to  any  common  use,  or  even  to  offer  sacrifices  before  it.  They 
who  through  the  advice  of  the  oracle  had  recovered  from  any  dis- 
ease, were  to  cast  into  it  a  piece  of  coined  silver  or  gold  ;  and  this 
was  the  use  to  which  the  fountain  was  cbrefiy  applied.' 

At  Pharee,  a  city  of  Achaia,  oracles  were  delivered  by  'Ayopowi, 
Mercury,  who  was  so  denomiiiated  from  hyopa,  the  foium  or  market- 
place, where  the  people  had  erected  to  him  a  slatue  of  stone,  wbicb 
had  a  beard,  and  which  stood  opposite  lo  a  slatue  of  Vesta.  Before 
this  statue  of  Mercury  was  placed  a  low  slone  altar  upon  wbicb  stood 
brazen  -basins  soldered  with  lead.  They  who  came  for  advice  fint 
offered  fraukiucense  upon  the  altar,  and  lighted  the  lamps  into  which 

•■  Philoitiit.  Vil.  Apollon.  lib.  ii.  c»p.        "  HemdoL  lili,  viiU  cap.  IM. 
IT.  •  I<l«in  lib.  i.  up.  4a.    Vilv.  Mm. 

Ub.viii.  op.  J5. 
"  Psusiu.  Atlicia. 
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tlicj  poured  oil.  They  then  offered  upon  the  right  side  of  the  altir  m 
piece  of  money,  which  was  stamped  with  the  impression  of  their  own 
country,  and  which  was  called  x"^'^^^'  •  ^^^  proposing  their  ques* 
tions  in.  a  whisper,  they  placed  their  ear  close  to  the  statae.  After 
this  tbey  departed,  stopping  both  their  ears  with  their  hands  till  they 
had  passed  through  the  market-place ;  when  they  took  away  tbeur 
hands,  and  received  the  first  voice  that  presented  itself,  as  a  divine 
oracle/ 

At  Bnra,  a  city  of  Achaia,  was  an  oracle  of  Hercules,  who  from 
that  city  was  called  Buraicus.  The  place  of  the  oracle  was  a  cave, 
where  was  a  statue  of  Hercules,  and  in  which  predictions  were  made 
by  throwing  dice.  They  who  consulted  the  god  first  addressed 
prayera  to  him ;  and  then  taking  four  dice  from  a  large  heap  that 
were  there  prepared,  they  threw  them  upon  the  table.  All  the  dice 
bore  some  peculiar  marks,  which  were  interpreted  in  a  book  kept  for 
that  purpose.  As  soon  as  they  had  cast  the  four  dice,  they  went  to 
the  book  and  read  their  destiny.' 

At  Patrae,  a  city  on  the  sea-coast  of  Achaia,  not  fiir  from  the  sa- 
cred grove  of  Apollo,  was  a  temple  dedicated  to  Ceres,  in  which 
were  erected  three  statues ;  two  to  Ceres  and  Proserpine  in  aa  up- 
right posture,  and  the  third  to  ELartb  sitting  upon  a  throne,  wfore 
the  temple  was  a  fountain,  in  which  were  delivered  oracles,  which 
were  famous  for  the  truth  of  their  predictions,  and  which  were  not 
|iveo  on  every  account,  but  concerned  the  events  of  diseases  only. 
Tlie  manner  of  consulting  the  oracle  was  as  follows  : — they  let  down 
a  looking-glass  by  a  small  cord  into  the  fountain,  so  that  the  bottom 
of  it  only  might  touch  the  surface  of  the  water,  and  not  be  covered 
by  it.  They  then  offered  incense  and  prayers  to  the  goddess  ;  and 
kmi^g  on  the  glass,  from  the  various  figures  and  images  represented 
OB  il  tbey  made  conjectures  respecting  the  patient.' 

At  Troeien,  a  city  of  Peloponnesus,  was  an  ancient  altar  dedicated 
to  the  Muses  by  Ardalus,  one  of  the  sons  of  Vulcan,  who  was  the 
inventor  of  the  flute,  and  from  whom,  as  their  favorite,  the  Muses 
were  called  Ardalides.  Tbey  who  consulted  this  oracle  were  obliged 
to  abstain  from  wine  during  certain  days.  They  afterwards  reclined 
tear  the  altar  and  fell  asleep,  when,  by  the  secret  inspiration  of  the 
MaseSy  proper  remedies  for  their  disorders  were  revealed  to  them.' 

At  Epidaurus,  a  city  of  Peloponnesus,  was  a  temple  of  ^culapius,, 
edebrated  for  the  cure  of  diseases ;  the  remedies  of  which  were  re- 
velled in  dreams.^  This  temple  was  surrounded  by  a  wood,  in  whicli 
BO  person  was  permitted  to  die,  nor  any  child  to  be  brought  into  the 
vorld ;  for  to  banish  from  these  places  the  terrifying  image  of  death, 
*ck  persons  on  the  point  of  expiring,  and  women  about  to  be  deli- 
Hred,  were  removed  from  them.''  Near  the  temple  was  a  spacious 
Ul,  in  which  they  who  went  to  consult  ^culapius,  after  havmg  de- 
posited on  the  holy  table  some  cakes,   fruits,  and  other  offerings, 

'  Pttuaa.  Achsic  *  PauMm.  lib.  ii.  cap.  31. 

'  Idem  ibid.  ^  Pausau.  Corinthiac. 

*  Idem  ibid.  '  Pausan.  lib.  ii.  cap.  27. 
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passed  Ihe  night  on  little  beds.'  One  of  itie  priests  ordered  tliem  to 
keep  a  profound  silence,  and,  whatever  noise  Ihey  heard,  to  resign 
themselves  to  slee|),  and  be  altenlivi^  to  the  dreams  which  the  gods 
sent  them.'  He  nflerwards  eminguislied  the  light,  and  look  care  to 
collect  the  offerings  with  which  the  [able  was  covered/  Some  lime 
after  the  patients  imagined  that  they  heard  the  voice  of  £scuUpius, 
who  prescribed  to  them  remedies  proper  to  effect  their  cure,  and  en- 
joined them  to  perform  certain  religious  ceremonies  as  necessary  to 
ensure  their  success.  When  a  cure  hud  been  perftctcd,  the  name  of 
the  person,  ami  the  means  by  which  he  recovered  bis  health,  were 
registered  to  the  temple,  or  inscribed  on  columns  in  the  environs.^ 
The  patient  was  also  publicly  lo  declare  his  cure  in  the  presence  of 
a  great  number  of  spectators  ;  and  sometimes  he  was  directed  to  go 
and  make  known  the  same  at  some  distant  place.*  At  other  limes 
the  sick  received  the  visit  of  the  god  disguised  in  the  form  of  a  aer- 
pent,  whose  caresses  re-animaied  them  with  new  hope.' 

At  Araphiclea  was  a  temple  sacred  to  Bacchus,  to  whom  the  peo- 
ple ascribed  both  the  cure  of  their  diseases,  and  Ihe  foretelltug  of 
future  events :  the  former  he  was  said  to  effect  by  revealing  proper 
rcmedjes  in  dreams;  the  latter,  by  inspiring  his  priests  with  divine 
knowledge.' 

Juno  had  an  oracle  on  the  road  between  Lechxum  and  Pagae,  in 
the  Corinthian  territories.' 

In  Lacooia  was  a  pool  sacred  lo  Juno,  by  which  predictions  were 
made  in  Ihe  following  manner : — they  cast  inio  the  pool  cakes  made 
of  bread-corn  ;  and  if  these  sunk,  the  answer  was  considered  favor- 
able ;  but  if  not,  something  dreadful  was  portended. 

The  Lead  of  Orpheus  at  Lesbos  gave  answers  lo  all  inquirers,  and 
especially  to  the  Greeks,  whom  it  lold  that  Troy  could  not  be  taken 
wilhout  the  arrows  of  Hercules.  The  kings  of  Persia  and  Babylon, 
and  particularly  Cyrus,  frequently  sent  ambassadors  to  consult  this 
oracle,  which  informed  Cyrus  of  the  manner  of  his  death.  There 
were  also  persons  initiated  into  the  mysteries  of  Orpheus,  who  were 
called  opffOTeXtarai,  and  who  assured  all  those  admitted  into  their 
society  of  certain  happiness  aAer  death.  At  their  initiation  little 
more  was  required  of  them  than  au  oath  of  secrecy. 

It  is  said  that  there  was  an  oracle  uf  the  Earih  in  the  couiitr?  «f 
Elis." 

An  oracle  of  I'an  was  consulted  by  the  inhabitants  of  Pisa," 

There  was  an  oracle  at  Mycente." 

There  was  an  oracle  of  the  Night,' 

lo  Laconia,  on  the  road  between  CEblius  and  Tlialaroin,  were  » 

*  Ariilopli.  Plut  V.  66a.    FauBui.  lib.  '  AiUlDpli.  Flut.  r.  CBa. 
i).  cnp.  ST.  Arialid.  Ont.  Ptatlostnt.  Vi(.  *  Fnuiu.  Phocidi. 
Sopbiit.  lib.  i.     Fltnt.  Cureol.  met.  i.  '  Smba. 
■ceil.  i.  ■■  Pmaui.  Eliu.a'. 

'  Cic.  de  Divin.  lib.  ii.  cap.  St).  *  Stat.  Thcb.  lib.  iii.  *. ' 

/  Aiijtopb.  Flol.  ».  616.  '  Senac.  TbjesL  v.  617. 

'  Fwnu.  lib.  ii.  cap.  ST.  Stmb.  I.  tili.  f  Fauiui.  Aldcii. 

*  Atiitid.  Or»t. 
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temple  aod  oracle  of  loo,  who  gave  answers  by  dreams  to  those  who 
inquired  of  her.^ 

At  the  city  of  Thalamiae,  in  Laconia,  was  another  famous  oracle, 
which  was  sacred  to  Pasiphae/  who,  as  some  say,  was  one  of  the 
daughters  of  Atlas ;  some  think  that  Cassandra,  the  daughter  of 
king  Priam,  was  called  Pasiphae,  wapa  to  Taac  ^acVecv  ra  /laireia, 
from  revealing  oracles  to  all  men  ;  and  others  are  of  opinion  that  this 
was  Daphne,  the  daughter  of  Amyclas,  who  fleeing  from  Apollo  was 
transformed  into  a  laurel,  and  honored  by  that  god  with  the  gift  of 
prophecy.  When  Agis,  king  of  Sparta,  undertook  to  reduce  the 
Spartans  to  their  ancient  manner  of  living,  and  to  enforce  the  laws  of 
Lycurgus,  he  was  encouraged  and  assisted  by  this  oracle,  which 
ordered  that  people  to  return  to  their  former  state  of  equality ;  and 
when  Cleomenes  made  a  similar  attempt^  it  gave  the  same  advice, 
and  showed  it  was  best  for  Sparta  that  the  ephori  should  be  re- 
moved/ 

Upon  the  top  of  Cithaeron»  a  mountain  of  Bceotia,  was  a  cave 
called  Sphragidiuro,  in  which  many  of  the  inhabitants  of  that  coun- 
try were  inspired  by  the  nymphs  denominated  Sphragitides ;  and 
hence  they  obtained  the  name  of  yvfit^Xfiwroi,  inspired  by  the 
nymphs.' 

Ulysses  had  an  oracle  among  the  Eurytanes,  a  people  of  ^tolia." 

There  were  also  the  oracles  of  Tiresias,  JEgtus,  and  others,  which 
being  of  less  repute  we  shall  forbear  to  notice. 


CHAP.  XII. 

Theomanctf,  or  Divination, 

Next  to  oracles,  which  constituted  the  first  sort  of  natural  divina- 
tion, was  Oeofjiayrela,  theomancy,  which  formed  the  second,  and 
which  was  also  called  fiavriKfi  and  wpoayopevTiKij,*  The  word  d€ofAav 
Tela  is  derived  from  Oeos  and  fiavrela  ;  and  though  fxavrda  sometimes 
signiGes  any  sort  of  divination,  it  generally  denotes  those  predictions 
which  were  made  by  men,  and  in  ibis  acceptation  is  opposed  to 
vpi|9/u>i,  oracles.*  Theomancy  is  distinguished  from  oracular  divina- 
tion, which  was  commonly  limited  to  a  fixed  and  stated  time,  and 
always  to  a  certain  place  ;  for  the  Pythia  at  Delphi  could  foretel  only 
in  the  temple  of  Apollo,  and  upon  the  sacred  tnpod ;  whilst  the  Oeo- 
Hayreis  were  free  and  unconfined,  and,  after  offering  sacrifices  and 
performing  other  usual  rites,  able  to  prophesy  at  any  time  and  In  any 
place. 

The  manner  of  receiving  the  divine  inspiration,  however,  was  not 
always  different ;  for  the  Sibyls  and  many  others,  as  well  as  the 
Pythia,  were  possessed  with  a  divine  fury,  swelled  with  rage,  and 
appeared  like  persons  distracted  : 

«  Paosan.  Laconicit.  *  Arittot.  Ithtcor.  PoKteia ;    Lycophr. 

'  Plut.  Agide.  CasMndr.  v.  799. 
'  Plutarch.  Cl«omene.  *  Pollux  lib.  i.  cap.  1.  Kg.  6  et  19. 

'  Prasan.  Bceotic.  *  Schol.  Sophocl.  in  (Ed.  Tyran. 
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Cai  talia  fanti 
Ante  fores,  subito  non  vultus,  non  color  anus, 
Noo  comtffi  mansere  corns ;  sed  pectus  anhelum, 
Et  labie  fera  corda  tument ;  majorque  Tideri, 
Nee  mortale  aonans ;  a£Bata  est  numine  quando 
Jam  propiore  dei.' 

Thus  while  she  said, 
(And  shiv'nng  at  the  sacred  entiy  staid) 
Her  color  changed  ;  her  face  was  not  the  same  ; 
And  hollow  groans  from  her  deep  spirit  came  ; 
Her  hair  stood  up ;  convulsive  rage  possessed 
Her  trembling  limbs,  and  heaved  her  laboring  breast. 
Greater  than  human  kind  she  seem'd  to  look, 
And  with  an  accent  more  than  mortal  spoke ; ' 
Her  staring  eyes  with  sparkling  fury  roll, 
When  all  the  god  came  rushing  on  ner  soul.  Drydbv. 

There  were  few  that  pretended  to  iospiratioD,  who  did  not  rage  in  a 
similar  manner,  and  seem  to  be  actuated  by  frenzy  ;  and  hence  some 
think  that  fidvTis^  a  prophet,  is  derived  inro  rov  fAalvtaOai,  from  being 
mad. 

There  were  also  other  customs  common  to  diviners  and  the  Pythia. 
The  laurel  was  sacred  to  Apollo,  the  god  of  divination,  and  was 
thought  to  conduce  very  much  to  inspiration,  and  was  therefore 
called  fULPTiKoy  i^vroyf  the  prophetic  plant.^  The  prophets  crowned 
their  heads  with  laurel,  which  they  also  carried  as  a  staff  or  sceptre 
in  their  hands : 

Kal  tnajwrpa,  ko^  fwirrua  Tcpl  8^pp  ari^,* 

A  laurel  sceptre  in  her  hand  is  borne, 
Her  neck  the  same  prophetic  phints  adorn. 

Though  the  word  frKfrm-poy,  in  this  passage,  denotes  a  staff  of  laurel 
which  the  prophets  carried  in  their  hands,  yet  the  same  was  called 
lOvrriipioy.*  It  was  also  usual  to  chew  the  leaves  of  the  laurel  in 
their  mouths  ;^  and  the  Sibyl  speaks  of  this  as  one  of  her  greatest 
privileges.^ 

It  was  customary  for  diviners  to  feed  on  Kvpiurara  fiopia  ^a»wF  fiav- 
TiK&y,  the  principal  parts  of  the  prophetic  beasts,  and  such  were  the 
hearts  of  crows,  vultures,  and  moles.  They  supposed  that  by  this 
means  they  became  partakers  of  the  souls  of  those  animals  which 
naturally  followed  their  bodies,  and  consequently  that  they  received 
the  influence  of  the  god,  who  accompanied  them.'  At  Athens  all 
diviners  were  maintained  at  the  public  charge,  and  were  allowed 
their  diet  in  the  Upvraveloy,  common  hall.' 

Among  the  Greeks  were  three  sorts  of  Oeofcdvrccs,  who  were  distin- 
guished by  three  different  ways  of  receiving  the  divine  afflatus.  The 
first  were  those  who  were  gifted  with  prophesying  demons,  which 
lodged  within  them  and  dictated  the  answers  to  such  as  made  inqui- 
ries, or  spoke  out  of  the  bellies  or  breasts  of  the  persons  possessed, 
whilst  they  themselves  remained   utterly  speechless.      These  were 


*  Virg.  i£n.  lib.  vi.  v.  46. 
y  Claudian.     Eurip.  Andromach. 
'  iEschyl.  Agamem.  v.  1274. 
'  Hesychius. 


^  Lycophr.  Cassandr.  ▼.  6. 

'  Tibullus. 

'  Porphyr.  de  Abstin.  Animal*  lib.  iL 

'  Schol.  Anstophan. 
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calied  haiuoroKfiTTot,  possessed  with  demons ;  and  because  the  spirits 
either  lodged  or  spoke  withia  their  bodies,  they  were  denomiuated 
tyyatrrpffitSoi  (a  name  likewise  given  to  the  demons),  ^yaorpifiAvreit^ 
crepyofiayreu,  iyyawrpirai,  &c.  They  were  also  called  thpvKXeU  and 
evpvffXecrai,  from  Etirycles,  who  first  practised  this  art  at  Athens  / 
and  xuOnrvef  and  wvOwyiKoi,  from  rvdt#v,  a  prophesying  demon,'  which 
was  probably  derived  from  Apollo  Pythius,  who  presided  over  all 
kinds  of  divination. 

The  second  sort  of  Beoftdyreis  were  called  iyBovviaerral,  IvdeaffriKoiy 
and  d€ovy€voralt  and  were  such  as  pretended  to  enthusiasm.  They 
differed  from  the  former,  who  contained  within  them  the  deity  him- 
self ;  whilst  these  were  only  governed  and  inspired  by  him,  and  in- 
structed in  the  knowledge  of  future  events*  Of  this  kind  were  Or« 
pheus,  Amphion,  Musaeus,  and  several  of  the  Sibyls. 

The  third  sort  were  the  ^r^rarcro),  who  were  cast  into  trances  or 
ecstacies,  in  which  they  became  as  dead  men,  and  were  deprived  of 
all  sense  and  motion,  during  some  days,  months,  or  even  years. 
When  they  recovered  themselves,  they  related  strange  accounts  of 
what  they  had  heard  and  seen/ 

It  was  also  commonly  believed  that  the  souls  of  dying  men,  when 
about  to  separate  from  the  body,  could  foresee  future  events.  Hec- 
tor predicted  the  death  of  Achilles  ;'  and  Orodes,  that  of  Meientius.^ 


CHAP.  XIII. 

Divination  by  Dreams. 

Divination  by  dreams  was  of  three  sorts  :  the  first  was  xprifia- 
ri0/i^ff,  the  oracle,  when  the  gods  or  spirits  in  their  own,  or  under  an 
assumed  form,  conversed  with  men  in  their  sleep.  Of  this  sort  was 
Agamemnon*8  dream,  in  which  the  god  of  dreams,  in  the  form  of 
Nestor,  advised  him  to  give  baltle  to  the  Trojans,  and  encouraged 
him  with  the  promise  of  victory.'  Such  also  was  the  dream  of  Pin- 
dar, to  whom  Proserpine  appeared,  and,  complaining  that  he  had 
eoospoaed  hymns  in  honor  of  all  the  other  gods,  but  had  neglected 
kcr,  observed  that  he  should  also  celebrate  her  praises  when  he  came 
into  ber  dominions.  Soon  after  the  poet  died,  and  in  a  short  time 
tppeared  to  an  old  woman  whom  he  had  used  to  employ  in  reading 
uid  singing  his  verses,  and  to  whom  he  repeated  a  hymn  composed 
by  him  in  honor  of  Proserpine." 

Tlie  second  sort  was  8pa^,  the  vision,  in  which  the  images  of 
things  which  are  to  happen  were  plainly  represented  in  their  own 
ibape ;  and  this  by  some  was  called  6ewpi|fiarcK($f.  Such  was  the 
dream  of  Alexander  the  Great,  who  dreamed  that  he  should  be  mnr- 

/  Aristopb.  Vesp.  *  Horn.  II.  /.  t.  SSff. 

t  Hesycbiiis ;  Soidas.  ^  Virg.  Mn.  lib.  s.  ▼.  7S9. 

*  Plat.  Polit.  lib.  X.  Plat,  de  Socnt.        '  Horn.  U.  0. 
DtBL  *  Pausao.  Boeot 
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dered  by  Ctssander;"  and  that  of  Croesus,  king  of  Ljpdta,  who 
dresmed  that  hb  son  Atys,  whom  he  intended  to  succeed  him  io  the 
empire,  should  be  slain  by  an  iron  spear.' 

The  third  was  called  ovecpof,  the  dream,  in  which  future  events 
were  represented  by  types  and  figures ;  and  hence  it  was  denomi- 
nated iLXKnyopiKos,  an  allegory,  a  figure .  by  which  one  thing  was  ex- 
pressed and  another  signified/  Such  was  the  dream  of  Hecuba,  who 
dreamed  that  she  had  conceived  a  firebrand  ;  and  that  of  Csaar, 
who  dreamed  that  he  lay  with  his  mother,  which  signified  that  he 
should  enjoy  the  empire  of  the  earth,  the  common  mother  of  alL 
From  this  species  they  who  interpreted  dreams  assumed  their  names, 
and  were  called  oyetpoKplrai ;'  oveip&rmv  inroKfuTa),  from  judging  of 
dreams ;  ovecpoorcoToc,  from  examining  or  looking  into  them ;  and 
6v€t(MTr6\oi/  from  being  conversant  about  them. 

The  author  of  all  dreams,  as  weU  as  of  other  divinations,  was  Ju- 
piter : 

—  icol  7d(p  T*  tvap  4k  Ai6s  4im9J 
For  dreams  descend  frpm  Jove.        Pops. 

This,  however,  is  not  to  be  understood  as  if  dreams  were  thought  to 
proceed  immediately  from  Jupiter,  whose  dignity  required  that  he 
should  not  be  employed  in  so  mean  an  office,  which  was  more  suit- 
able to  the  inferior  deities.  The  Ejirth  was  supposed  to  be  the  cause 
of  dreams : 

Hail !  hail !  from  thee,  O  Tenerable  Eartli, 
The  sable-winged  dreams  derive  their  birth. 

Some  were  ascribed  to  infernal  manes;"  and  others  were  imputed  to 
Hecate  and  the  Moon,  who  were  goddesses  of  the  night,  and  some- 
times used  for  the  same  person,  and  who  were  supposed  to  influence 
and  preside  over  whatever  happened  during  the  night.  The  chief 
cause,  however,  was  the  god  of  sleep,  whose  habitation  was  among 
the  Cimmerii,  in  a  dark  den  in  the  way  to  hell.*  Around  him  was  a 
great  number  of  dreams,  which  he  sent  forth  at  what  time  and  io 
what  manner  he  thought  proper ;  but  to  false  and  delusive  dreamt 
some  assign  an  elm  at  the  entrance  into  hell.*  The  god  of  sleep  had 
three  principal  attendants :  Morpheus,  who  counterfeited  the  forms 
of  men  ;  Phobetor  or  Icelos,  who  imitated  the  likeness  of  brutes ; 
and  Phantasus,  who  assumed  the  shape  of  inanimate  creatures/  It 
would  seem  that  he  was  supposed  to  rove  through  the  air  to  disperse 
his  dreams  among  men.' 

There  was  also  anotlier  deity  to  whom  the  care  of  dreams  was 
committed,  and  who  was  called  Brizo,  from  the  ancient  Greek  word 
Ppi^etv,  to  sleep.    This  goddess  was  worshipped  in  the  island  of 

**  Val.  Max.  lib.  i.  cap.  7.  '  Earip.  Hecub.  ▼.  70. 

*  Herodot.  lib.  i.  cap.  34.  **  Virg.  iEn.  lib.  vi. 

P  Heraclid.  de  Allegor.  Horn.  *  Ovid.  Met.  lib.  zi.  fab.  10. 

f  Theocrit.  Idyl.  xzi.  v.  8S.  "  Vire.  i£n.  lib.  vi.  v.  88S. 
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IMoSy  and  boats  laden  with  goods  of  all  kiodty  eicept  6»h,  were 
offered  to  her  /  but  she  was  thought  to  assist  at  the  interpretation  of 
dreama  rather  than  to  be  the  efficient  cause  of  them,  and  was  there- 
fore sometimes  called  Bpi^ofiayris.'  The  Greeks  prayed  to  her  for 
the  public  safety  and  prosperity,  and  in  particular  for  the  protection 
and  presenration  of  their  ships.^ 

Lastly,  it  was  believed  that  hawks  or  vultures,  i^jces,  when  dead, 
being  divested  of  their  bodies  and  become  ywfiyal  ^^ai,  naked 
sonlst  prophesied  and  sent  dreams/ 

There  were  two  ways  by  which  dreams  were  supposed  commonly 
to  pass  :  one,  for  delusive  dreams,  was  through  a  gate  of  ivory  ;  ano- 
ther, for  the  true,  through  a  gate  of  horn. 

T&p  ot  fA4y  K*  HxBmri  9A  wpurrov  i\4^arros, 
Ol  8*  i\§i^aiparrai,  Ivc*  ijcpdarra  ^Ipomr 
Otd^Ziii  ^wrUr  Mpdmw  Ixtfwri  9^ff , 
Of  fi*  (rvfia  Kpalyowri,  fiporiv  5rf  k4p  rif  OifTcu.' 

Immured  within  the  silent  bower  of  aleep. 
Two  portals  firm  the  rarious  phantoms  keep  : 
Of  ivory  one  ;  whence  fit  to  mock  the  brain. 
Of  winged  lies  a  light  fantastic  train  : 
The  gate  opposed  pellncid  valves  adorn. 
And  colomns  fair  incased  with  poUsh'd  horn  : 
Where  images  of  truth  for  passage  wait. 
With  visions  manifest  of  future  fate.         Popb. 

Sunt  geminss  Somni  portse :  qnoram  altera  fertnr   . 
Cornea  ;  qua  veris  facilis  datur  exitus  nmbris : 
Altera  candenti  perfecta  nitens  elephanto ; 
Sed  falsa  ad  caelum  mittunt  insomnia  Manes.' 

Two  gates  the  silent  house  of  sleep  adorn ; 
Of  polish'd  ivory  this,  that  of  transparent  horn  : 
True  visions  through  transparent  bom  arise ; 
Through  polish'd  ivory  pass  deluding  lies.     DsTDiif. 

In  allusion  to  these  gales  it  was  customary  to  represent  any  dream 
in  a  white  garment,  wrapped  over  a  black  one,  with  a  horn  in  the 
hand/ 

The  time  in  which  true  dreams  were  expected  was  rvtrot  &/u>X« 
yif/  which  some  derive  from  the  privative  article  A  and  fioXi^,  to 
walk,  or  from  fMoyita,  to  labor,  as  though  it  signified  the  dead  of  the 
nigh^  when  people  neither  labored  nor  walked  abroad.  Some  also 
think  that  it  denoted  the  middle  of  the  night,  because  A/LtoXyos  was 
the  tame  as  tvkvos,  thick  or  closely  compacted ;  some,  because  it 
signified  the  same  as  Ar/ii),  height ;  and  others  are  of  opinion  that 
the  word  is  derived  from  &fii\yw,  to  milk,  and  that  &fxo\y6s  yvtros 
denoted  the  time  of  milking  in  the  morning,  in  opposition  to  hfUpat 
kfuXyoM,  that  of  milking  in  the  evening.^  It  is  evident  that  the  early 
part  of  the  morning  was  the  time  in  which  dreams  were  thought  to 
deserve  most  regard  ;*  and  the  reason  of  this  was,  that  before  that 

'  Coel.  Antiq.  Lect.  lib.  axv'd.  cap.  10.  «  Vnrs;.  iEn.  lib.  vL  v.  SOa. 

«  Hesychius.  ^  Philostratus. 

*  Athense.  lib.  viii.  '  Hom.  Odys.  S*.  fine. 
'  iEUaa.  de  Animal,  lib.  zi.  cap.  SO.  *  Hom.  II.  j^,  v.  i6. 

*  Horn.  Odys.  -/.  v.  562.  *  Theocrit.    Horat.  lib.  i.  sat.  z.  v.  SI. 
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time  dreams  were  supposed  to  proceed  from  tlie  fumei  of  the  lupper, 
rather  than  from  any  divine  or  supemalural  cause.' 

They  who  desired  a  prophetic  dream  were  careful  of  their  diet,  to 
eat  nolhing  difficult  of  digestion,  aa,  in  particular,  beans  and  raw 
fruit.  Some  fasted  during  one  daj',  and  ubstaioed  from  wine  during 
three.  Fish  heing  ditlicult  oT  digestion  obstructed  true  dreams; 
and  the  head  of  the  polypus  was  very  prejudicial  to  them.'  To  sleep 
in  a  while  garment  was  supposed  to  conduce  to  the  clearness  of 
dreams."  Before  they  went  to  bed,  it  was  also  usual  to  sacrifice  to 
Mercury,  who  was  thought  to  be  vxyov  ior^p,  the  giver  of  sleep,  and 
whose  image  was  therefore  commonly  carved  on  the  feel  of  the  bed, 
ffbich  for  that  reason  Mere  called  epfiivts."  It  was  one  of  Mercury's 
employments  to  preside  over  sleep  and  dreams." 

After  this  preparation  they  went  to  sleep,  and  expected  to  discover 
before  morning  whatever  they  desired  to  know.  If  Ihe  dreams  were 
obscure  or  of  doubtful  meaning,  an  interpreter  was  consulted.  The 
first  of  this  kind  was  Ampbictyou,  the  son  of  Deucalion  ',°  some  say 
that  Aniphiaraus,  to  whom  divine  honors  were  paid,  was  the  inventor 
of  that  art ;''  and  others  ascribe  the  origin  of  interpreting  dreams  to 
the  inhabitanU  of  Telmissns.''  However,  the  number  of  false  and 
delusive  dreams  caused  the  people  (o  suspect  all  of  them ;  and  id 
latter  times  this  species  of  divination  was  little  regarded.' 

When  dreams  were  frightful  or  obscure,  ihey  disclosed  their  fean 
to  some  of  the  gods,  to  whom  they  offered  incense,  and  whose  favor 
and  protection  they  entreated.  The  revealing  of  dreams  was  not 
appropriated  to  any  particular  deitv  :  some  discovered  them  to  Her- 
cules ;  some  to  Jupiter;'  some  to  Vesta,  and  the  household  gods, 
who  bad  a  particular  care  and  concern  for  the  family  in  which  they 
were  worshipped  ;'  some  to  Apollo,  who  was  denominated  'Efawin^- 
pioi,  'AiroTponaiot,  or  Averruncus,  from  averting  evils,  and  Ylpaara- 
Ti'ipiof,  from  presiding  over  and  protecting  housea,  and  who  had, 
therefore,  images  erected  to  him  in  the  porches ;"  some  to  the  sun  ;' 
and  others  to  the  heavens."  This  revealing  of  dreams  was  called 
antrrifiwtoBai,  diroSioiro/iireirrOai,  and  ajrorpiirtaBai  tyyu^ov  o\{,if,  or 
iiroTpoTTiaStaOai  rfj  ^\/y,  &c. 

Before,  however,  tliey  were  permitted  to  approach  the  divine  altan, 
they  were  obliged  to  purify  tlieroselves  from  the  pollutions  of  Ihe 
night  by  washing  their  hands,'  or  their  whole  body,"  in  the  river; 
and  it  appears  that  the  Romans  dipped  their  heads  five  times  in 
water  before  morning  prayer.' 


*  Plin. 

■  Propcrt.  lib.  i.  ep.  29. 

<  Flat,  de  Aadiend.  Poet. 

■  Sophocl.  Eieclr.  ».  6Si. 
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CHAP.  XIV^ 

Divination  by  Sacri/icu. 

Divination  by  sucrifices,  which  was  called  ii^fiarrtia,  Icyw- 
9towla^  or  fjLayTia^  Ik  r^s  Ovrtufit/  wai  divided  ioto  diftereot  kuidt^ 
iccording  to  the  different  sacrifices  offered  to  the  gods.  Coojectvrct 
were  formed  first  from  the  external  parts  and  motions  of  the  victim ; 
and  afterwards  from  its  entrails,  from  the  flame  which  consumed  it, 
from  the  cakes  and  flour,  from  the  wine  and  water,  and  from  acfcral 
other  things. 

The  art  of  making  observations  in  killing  and  cutting  up  the  vic- 
tim was  called  Bvtik^  ;  and  upon  the  entrails,  whilst  roasting  on  tlic 
spit,  &ft^fio\a.*  It  was  considered  an  unlucky  omen  when  the 
beast  was  dragged  by  force  to  the  altar;  .when  it  made  its  escape; 
when  it  avoided  the  fatal  blow ;  when  it  did  not  fall  down  quietly; 
when  it  kicked,  or  bellowed,  or  did  not  bleed  freely;  when  it  was 
long  in  dying;  when  it  expired  in  agonies;  when  it  died  suddenly  be- 
fore the  knife  touched  it ;  or  when  any  thing  uncomifton  happened/ 
On  the  contrary,  the  gods  were  deemed  propitious  and  ready  to  re- 
ceive the  devotions  paid  to  them,  wben  the  victim  went  voluntarily 
tnd  witboat  compulsion  to  the  altar  ;  when  it  submitted  patiently  to 
the  blow ;  when  it  fell  down  quietly,  bled  freely,  and  expired  withovt 
a  groan.'  Hence  it  was  customary  to  pour  water  into  its  ear,  that  it 
might  by  a  nod  consent  to  be  sacrificed/  The  wagging  of  the  tail 
was  also  observed  ;  and  on  this  account  it  was  usual  to  draw  a  knife 
from  the  head  to  the  tail  of  the  victim.  Other  predictions  were 
made  from  the  tail  after  it  was  cast  into  the  fire  :  if  it  was  curled  by 
the  flame,  it  portended  misfortunes  ;  if  it  hung  downwards,  or  was 
extended  in  length,  it  foretold  an  overthrow ;  but  if  it  was  erect,  it 
denoted  victory/ 

After  this,  the  victim  being  cut  open,  observations  were  made  from 
its  entrails,  which  were  termed  i^irvpa,  from  the  fire  in  which  they 
were  burned.  The  omens  were  called  ra  ifjiwyfta  a^/iara ;  and  the 
divination  was  denominated  4  ^«*  ifi^vp^^  fiarrtlaJ  By  some  the 
divination  was  feigned  to  have  been  first  occasioned,  or  very  much 
improved,  by  the  death  of  the  Delphian  Sibyl,  whose  body  being  re- 
duced to  earth  imparted  to  the  herbs,  and  through  them  to  the 
beasts  that  fed  on  tiiem,  a  power  of  divining ;  and  the  other  parts  of 
ber,  which  mixed  with  the  air,  are  said  to  have  occasioned  the  divi- 
nation by  ominous  words/  If  the  entrails  were  whole  and  sound, 
•ad  had  their  proper  phice,  color,  and  proportion,  the  omen  was 
good  ;  but  if  they  were  decayed  or  deficient,  or  if  they  were  irreguUr 

*  Diodor.  Sic.  lib.  i.  cap.  6S.  *  MTrt.  lib.  i.  Lttbic.  * 

^  SopbocL  /  Scbol.  Eurip.  in  PhomiiS. 

*  Plotarch.  Pyrrho ;  Euripid.  Electr.  f  PUto. 
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and  not  according  to  nature,   evil  was  porlendt-il.'     If  the  entrails 
palpitaled,  the  omen  .    ■  ■     .  i  _ .  ..■         .  t    » 

The  first  and  print 
was  corrupted,  the  i 
that  account  the  ex 
ever  the  other  parts  n 
because  Ihey  preven 
obiertation  of  tlieliv. 
liver  formed  the  chief  part  of  the 
divination  by  entrails.     If  the  live 
tound  and  without  spot  or  bicn  ' 
two  heads  or  there  were  two  liv< 
trurtls,  prosperity  and  success  w 
dangers,  diBappoiiitnieiils,  and  i 
was  ii\j/ai,  too  rnuch  drynt 


sidered  as  very  unfavorable.* 
cipal  thing  to  be  observed  was  tlw  liver.  If  lliia 
*!  boily  was  thought  to  be  affected,  and  on 
lalion  was  immeilialely  discontinued,  wbat- 
tiight  promise  :  these  signs  were  called  ixiXei^, 
mted  them  from  proceeding  any  farther.'  This 
19  denominated  SiirarotrKairlri ;  which,  a>  ibe 
^nirails,  became  a  general  name  for 
hud  a  natural  redness,  if  it  was 
if  its  head  was  large,  if  it  had 
]r  if  its  lappets  were  turned  in- 
;xpected.  On  the  olber  band, 
irtunes  were  predicted,  if  there 
btafios.aue  between  the  parts,  and 
especially  if  it  was  ti\o0m,  without  a  lappet,  or  the  liver  itself  was 
wanting."  If  there  appeared  upon  it  any  blisters  or  ulcei^;  ifitwai 
parched,  thin,  hard,  or  discolored  ;  if  it  had  any  corrupt  or  vitiated 
humora,  or  was  any  way  displaced  ;  or  if  in  boihng  it  did  not  contpi- 
cuoualy  appear  among  the  rest  of  the  entrails,  or  was  polluted  with 
corrupt  matter  and  became  soft,  ill  omens  were  foreboded.  The 
concave  part  of  the  liver  was  called  icmiii,  belonging  to  the  tame 
family,  because  the  signs  observed  in  this  particular  part  concerned 
themselves  and  their  friends;  the  gibbous  side,  iri^Xit  ot  ivrttrri- 
rii,  because  the  tokens  in  it  concerned  their  enemies  :  if  either  of 
these  parts  was  shrivelled,  corrupted,  or  any  way  changed  for  ibe 
worse,  it  foretold  misfortunes  to  the  person  concerned  ;  but  if  il  was 
large  and  sound,  it  was  a  prosperous  omen.'  The  place  or  seal  of 
the  liver  was  called  i^flu  and  So^rf.  The  place  between  the  parts  in 
Ibe  middle  was  termed  by  some  irvkala  and  rupux^P'"  •'  *•?  "•'"* 
cM,  or  turporui  •J'  and  by  others  xiXai.'  Wlien  this  was  comprt-ucd 
or  closed,  the  omen  was  considered  unfortunate;  and  hence  the 
soothsayers  warned  CaracalU  to  take  care  of  himself,  because  the 
gates  of  tlie  liver  were  closed.' 

The  next  thing  to  be  noticed  was  the  heart,  to  handle  which  was 
called  rapJiouueai,  or  KapitovXKt^r.'  If  it  was  very  little,  palpitated 
much,  was  wrinkled  or  lean,  it  portended  bad  fortuue  :  but  if  ao 
heart  could  be  found,  it  was  a  most  dreadful  omen. 

Next  to  the  heart  were  observed  the  gall,  the  spleen,  the  lungs, 
and  the  membranes  iu  wliich  the  bowels  were  enclosed.  If  there 
were  two  galls,  or  if  the  gall  was  large  and  ready  to  burst,  fierce  and 
bloody,  but  prosperous,  battles  were  expected.  If  the  spleen  lay  in 
its  proper  place,  was  clear  and  sound,  and  of  a  natural  color,  it  fore- 
boded success ;  but  the  contrary  signs  presaged  misfortune.  If  tlw 
entrails  slipped  out  of  the  hands  of  him  who  offered  the  sacrifice;  if 


<  SeHc.  (Edip.  t.  >0T. 
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lliey  were  busmearcit  with  blood,  of  a  livid  colur,  or  ipotted  ;  if  they 
were  full  of  blislers,  broken  or  toru  in  pieces,  or  sracll  like  putrify- 
iog  carcases ;  or  if  crawling  serpeiils,  or  olher  dreadful  tilings  w 
found  in  tbem,  inisfurlune  was  foreboded.  If  ibe  lungs  were  clov 
the  busioeis  in  baud  wus  to  be  deferred  ;  if  nhole  and  entire,  expedi- 
tion and  vigor  were  lo  be  used.  Other  parts  of  the  victim  sonietitnes 
presaged  future  events,  especially  if  there  happened  uny  thing  e 
ordinary,  and  contrary  to  the  common  course  of  nature.' 

Id  ihia  place  also  loiiy  be  noticed  same  other  ways  of  divination 
by  means  of  sacrifices.  tlupo/iaiTtin  wa%  a  divination  by  ibe  fire  of 
the  sacrifice.  To  encourage  the  flame  it  was  usunl  to  prepare  ra 
^iyara,  dry  sticks,  which  would  easily  take  fire.  If  the  flumes  im- 
mediately consumed  the  victim,  seizing  all  parts  of  it  at  ouce;  if 
they  were  bright  and  pure,  aud  without  noise  or  smoke;  if  the 
(parks  ascended  in  the  form  of  a  pyramid  ;  if  the  fire  continued  till 
ill  was  reduced  to  ashes;  all  these  were  considered  as  favorable 
omens.  On  Ibe  contrary,  when  the  fiie  was  kindled  with  difficulty ; 
nhen  the  flame  was  divided;  when  it  did  not  immediately  spread 
itself  to  all  parts  of  the  victim,  but  crept  along  and  consumed  them 
by  degrees ;  when  it  did  not  ascend  perpendicularly,  but  was  carried 
in  a  circle,  or  driven  lo  the  right  or  left  or  towards  the  earth,  or  was 
eilinguished  by  winds,  showers,  or  some  unfortunate  accident ;  when 
it  crackled  more  than  ordinary,  was  black,  cast  forth  i 
■parks,  or  went  out  before  the  whole  of  the  victim  was  consumed  ; 
all  these  and  such  like  omens  were  thought  unfavorable,  and  por- 
tended the  displeasure  of  the  gods." 

Sometimes,  when  the  priest  could  predict  nothing  certain  from  the 
entrails  which  be  bad  dissected,  be  made  observations  from  tbeni  iu 
Ibe  fire;  and  for  that  purpose  be  took  the  bladder,  the  neck  of 
which  he  bound  wiih  wool ;  and  hence  bladders  were  culled  fia\X6- 
irroi  Kvin-tis,'  He  then  threw  the  bladder  into  the  fire,  to  observe  in 
what  part  it  would  burst,  and  which  way  it  would  discharge  the 
urine.'  Sometimes  pitch  was  taken  from  the  torches,  and  thrown 
into  the  fire  ;  and  if  there  arose  only  one  entire  flame,  it  was  consi. 
der«d  a  gnod  omen.  In  matters  of  war  or  enmity,  it  was  usual  lo 
notice  the  &'pa  Xafiwat,  uppermost  part  of  the  flames,  and  the  gall;  ' 
Tirpo)  yap  f^^K  (of  enemies  were  said  to  be  as  bitter  as  gall. 

Kawvofiayrtia  was  a  divination  by  the  smoke  of  sacrifices,  in 
which  were  observed  in  what  manner  and  lo  what  height  the  smoke 
ascended  ;  whether  tl  winded  or  look  a  direct  course,  or  in  wrealhs  ; 
and  of  what  it  smelt,  whether  of  the  flesh  that  was  burnt,  or  of  any 
thing  else. 

Aiflavo/Aayrela  was  a  divination  by  frankincense,  which,  if  it  pre- 
tently  caught  fire  and  emitted  a  grateful  odor,  was  esteemed  a  good 
omen;  but  if  the  fire  did  not  catcb  it,  or  if  it  produced  an  offensive 
unell,  contrary  to  the  nature  of  frankincense,  it  foreboded  ill. 

OiyafiarTtia  and    vbpofiitvTtia  were    divinations  by  wine  and  by 
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wafer,  when  coojecturet  were  made  from  the  color,  motion,  or  noise 
of  the  wine  in  libations ;  or  of  the  water  in  which  the  victims  were 
washed,  and  some  parts  of  them  boiled.'  The  latter  of  these  divina- 
tions was  generally  performed  from  the  water  of  a  fountain,  and  was 
therefore  sometimes  called  inyyo/iavre/a. 

KpiOofiayreia  and  iiXevpofiapTela  were  divinations  by  which  pre- 
dictions were  made  from  the  flour  with  which  the  victim  was 
sprinkled. 

Hither  also  may  be  referred  IxBvofAavrela,  a  divination  by  the  en- 
trails of  fishes  ;  i/offKoirla,  a  divination  by  efigs  '/  and  many  otiiers. 

It  is  uncertain  who  was  the  inventor  of  divination  by  sacrifices. 
By  some  the  invention  is  attributed  to  Prometheus,  the  father  of  roost 
of  the  arts ;  by  some  it  is  ascribed  to  the  Hetrurians  ;*  and  Tages, 
one  of  that  nation,  is  said  to  have  been  the  first  that  communicated  it 
to  mankind.'  It  was,  however,  very  ancient,  and  obtained  n^uch 
credit  among  the  Greeks,  who  would  desist  from  the  greatest  and 
apparently  most  advantageous  undertakings,  and  attempt  things  very 
haiMrdous  and  unlikely  to  be  attained,  if  the  entrails  of  victims  dis« 
suaded  them  from  the  former,  and  encouraged  them  to  try  the  latter.* 


CHAP.  XV. 

Divination  hy  Birds,  hy  In$eet$  and  ReptiUif  and  by  Signs  in  the 

Heavens. 

The  invention  of  divination  by  birds  is  by  some  ascribed  to  Pro- 
metheus, or  Melampus,  the  son  of  Amythaon  and  Dorippe ;  by  somt 
to  Car,  who  gave  name  to  Caria ;'  by  some  to  Parnassus,  from  whom 
mount  Parnassus  was  denominated  /  and  by  others  to  the  Phrygians.' 
This  art  was  greatly  improved  by  Calchas,  who  was  olttyow^kmr  o^ 
ApwTost  the  best  of  all  the  augurs  /  and  at  length  it  arrived  at  such 
perfection,  and  gained  so  much  credit  in  the  world,  that  no  hooori 
were  conferred,  no  magistrates  created,  and  nothing  of  importance 
was  undertaken  either  in  peace  or  war,  without  the  approlmtion  of 
birds ;  and  if  not  confirmed  by  them,  other  divinations  wer«  some- 
times disregarded.  At  Lacedaemon  the  kings  and  senate  were  al- 
ways attended  by  an  augur,  who  gave  them  advice ;  and  it  is  said 
that  the  kings  themselves  studied  the  art.'  Birds,  because  they  con- 
tinually flew  about,  were  supposed  to  observe  and  know  the  most 
secret  actions  of  men,  and  to  be  acquainted  with  all  events.*  Hence 
arose  the  proverb,  O^beU  oUe,  wMy  ei  ris  oppa :  No  one  knows,  ei- 
cept  perhaps  some  bird.' 

The  omens  given  by  birds  were  called  by  the  Greeks  opyta,  opm^ 

«  Virg.  Mn,  Ub.  !▼.  v.  458.  *  Pausan.  Phodcif. 

y  Sojdas.  «  Clem.  Alex.  Strom,  t 

«  Clem.  Alex.  Strom.  L  /  Horn.  II. 

«  Cic  de  DWin.  lib.  ii.    Locan.  lib.  i«  '  Coel.  Antiq.  Lect.  lib.  viiL  cap.  1. 

*  PlttL  Axiatide.  *  Ari«topb.  Aribu^ 

•  PUa.  Ub.  vij.  «ap.  5f .  <  Ariitopb.  ibid. 
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mcawua,  aiatfia,  oliayoi,  oliayia/MTa^  &c. ;  and  the  ohaer ftn  of  them, 
6p¥tO€K6wot,  6p¥idofi&yr€is,  opvSoeKowotp  olktritrrat,  oiktyoOirai,  olktro- 
roXoiy  &c. ;  but  afterwards  these  names  were  promiscuously  used  in 
ill  kinds  of  arti6ciai  divination/ 

When  the  Grecian  augurs  made  observations,  they  were  clothed  io 
while,  and  had  a  crown  of  gold  upon  their  heads.'  They  had  also 
cikfriariipioy,  a  place  or  seat  appointed  for  that  purpose,  which  was 
sometimes  called  by  the  general  names  of  Oukos  and  OHkos,^  They 
likewise  carried  with  them  writing  tables,  on  wliich  they  wrote  the 
names  and  flights  of  the  birds,  and  other  circumstances  which  they 
ckemed  worthy  of  notice." 

The  omens  that  appeared  towards  the  east  were  accounted  fortu- 
nate, because  the  great  principle  of  light  and  heat,  of  motion  and  life, 
diffuses  its  first  influence  from  that  part  of  the  world.  On  the  con- 
trary, the  omens  in  the  west  were  deemed  unfortunate,  because  the 
sun  declines  in  that  part.  When  the  Grecian  augurs  made  observa- 
tions, they  looked  towards  the  north,  having  the  east  on  their  right 
band,  and  the  west  on  their  left : 

Etr*  M  Sfli*  tcMTt  wfAs  ^  T^  iiiKUy  rt, 

E^  4w*  itpurrtpii  rot  yt  vori  fi^p  ^tpUma,* 

Ye  Tagnrnts  of  the  aky  !  yoar  wing*  extend. 
Or  where  the  suns  arue,  or  where  descend  ; 
To  right,  to  left,  unheeded  take  yoor  way. 
While  I  the  dictates  of  high  heaven  obey.     Pops. 

The  reason  of  this  was,  that  &f>xiv  rJ^t  ciK^ffCMf,  the  beginning  of  the 
eelestial  motions,  was  in  the  east,  which  was  therefore  accounted  ^{ca 
rov  c4$0/iov,  the  right  side  of  the  world  ;  and  the  west,  where  the  mo- 
tions terminate,  kpivrtpa,  the  left/  Hence  signs  on  the  right  band 
were  deemed  fortunate,  and  those  on  the  left  unfortunate ;  and  hence 
also  the  right  hand  signified  prudence,  and  the  left  hand  folly.'  On 
tlie  contrary,  the  Romans,  when  they  made  observations,  looked  to- 
wards the  south,  having  the  east  on  the  left  hand,  and  the  west  on 
tlie  right;  and  hence  whatever  was  fortunate  the  Greeks  called 
te(ior,  and  the  Romans  ftfitf^nim,  on  what  hand  soever  it  appeared  ; 
tbovgh  the  Roman  poets  sometimes  call  unlucky  things  ttnufra,  after 
tlie  Grecian  custom.'' 

Birds  were  fortunate  or  unfortunate,  either  from  their  own  nature, 
or  from  the  place  and  manner  of  their  appearance.  The  unlucky 
birds  were  called  e^MAai^oi,  pernicious  ;  hwMyuoi^  hated  or  ungrate- 
i«l;  Acic^Xcoi,  troublesome ;  and  rwXi/rira^  and  cipcrocai,  because  they 
restrained  men  from  proceeding  with  what  they  had  intended.  Those 
which  appeaired  in  an  unusual  or  unlucky  place,  were  called  hithpoi 
and  ifybpoi.  On  the  contrary,  lucky  birds  were  called  aWioi,  aiaifiot, 
iralfft/ioc,  Siioi,  and  avyehpou  There  were  two  sorts  of  ominous 
birds  :  tlie  ra^vTr^pvycf,  whose  flight  was  observed  by  the  augurs ; 
tnd  fiuaif  which  gave  omens  by  their  voices  and  singing. 

'  Schol.  Aristopb.  in  Avibus ;  Plat  •  Horn.  H.  /.  ▼.  SS9. 

(  Alex,  ab  Alex.  Gen.  Dier.  it.  c.  10.  f  Plat.    Ariatot. 

*  Sopbocl.  Antig.  ▼.  1115.  «  Schol.  in  Sopbocl.  Ajac  ▼.  184. 

*  Scbol.  m  Eoripid.  *^  Virg.  Edog.  i.  t.  18. 
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If  a  flock  of  vaiious  kind.H  nf  birds  flew  about  any  person,  it  wu 
supposed  lo  be  an  excellent  omen,  and  to  portend  some  exlraonlinary 
good  fortune  or  unexpected  succrss.'  If  tlie  eagle  appeared  bmk, 
clapped  Iier  wiagj,  and  sported  in  the  uir,  fljing  front  llitr  ri^lil  liand 
lo  ilie  left,  it  was  reckoned  one  of  the  best  omens  that  the  gods  could 
give,'  Observations  were  also  made  from  the  manner  in  which  tlie 
eagle  seized  her  prey ;  for  when  Hettur  attempted  to  burn  the  Gre- 
cian fleet,  an  eagle  appeared  towards  llie  left  hdnd,  carrying  iu  Iier 
talons  a  serpent,  which  she  could  not  convey  to  her  nesi,  and  tile 
failure  of  the  eolerprize  was  immediately  foretold." 

The  flight  of  vultures  was  much  observed,  because,  as  some  say, 
lliey  seldom  appear,  and  their  nests  are  scarcely  ever  found ;  and 
therefore  so  unusual  a  sight  was  thought  to  portend  something  ei- 
traordinary;  or,  as  others  say,  because  vultures  feed  only  on  car- 
cases, and  do  not  touch  living  creatures,  and  therefore  were  consi- 
dered by  Hercules  as  the  most  just  of  all  birds  of  prey.°  Some, 
however,  reckon  them  among  the  unlucky  birds,  and  observe  that 
they  were  usually  seen  two  or  three  dayi  before  any  great  slaughter;' 
and  it  was  a  common  opinion  that  lullures,  eagles,  kites,  and  other 
birds  of  prey,  if  they  followed  an  army,  or  continued  for  a  consi- 
derable time  in  any  place,  were  certain  signs  of  death  and  bloodshed. 

The  hawk  was  an  unlucky  bird,  and  portended  death  if  she  was 
seen  in  the  act  of  seizing  her  prey  ;  but  if  the  prey  escaped,  it  de- 
noted deliverance  from  dangers.'  The  buzzard,  which  was  called 
Tplopjfot  from  its  having  three  stones,  was  reckoned  a  very  ominous 
bird.  The  falcon  hawk,  denomiaated  Kiptos,  was  esteemed  lucky  to 
persons  employed  in  affnirs  of  marriage  and  of  money  :'  this  bird  was 
■acred  to  Apollo: 

KlpKn,  'AiriAAnrai  raxlit  AyyAo!,' 

The  liawk,  Apollo'i  s«ifl-iving'd  meHengsr,     Pope. 

Swallows  flying  about,  or  resting  upon  any  place,  were  an  unluck* 
omen.  Owls  were  generally  accounted  unlucky  birds.  At  Athens, 
however,  they  were  reckoned  omens  of  victory  and  success,  front 
their  being  sacred  (o  Minerva,  the  protectress  of  that  cily ;  and  ibere- 
fore  the  proverb  yXaiii  lirrarat  was  commonly  applied  lo  persons 
whose  undertukings  were  crowned  with  success.*  But  in  other 
places  owls  were  reckoned  unlucky  omens,  when  they  ap)iesred  lo 
tnen  engaged  in  any  serious  busiuess.*  'Epm&iui,  a  hern,  was  deemed 
an  auspicious  omen,  and  a  token  of  success  to  those  who  lay  in  an- 
bush,  and  who  were  employed  in  any  secret  design.' 

The  dove  was  reckoned  a  lucky  bird ;  and  also  the  awan,  espe- 
cially to  mariners,  as  being  deemed  an  omen  of  fair  weather.'  Ra- 
vens were  much  observed,  mid  were  thought  to  receive  a  power  of 
portending  future  events  from  Apollo,  lo  whom  they  were  iepo)  nU 

r  PliD.  Jib.  I.  cap.  11. 

'  Hum.Odji.  «'.  ».SSS. 

•  Flutuch.  Themistocle;  Justia.l.ut. 
•  riutarch.  Rorouto.  *  iCIiui.  Hin.  Animil.  lil>.tT.  c^tl>» 

■  Plin.    Ariitot.  '  Eiulatli.  in  Ham.  II.  c*.  

'  Niph.  dfl  Auguriii.  '  lEmiJ.  io  Nipb.  da  Attpt. 
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MXovdoif  sacred  and  companions :'  when  these  birds  appeared  aboot 
80  army,  they  were  dangerous  omens ;  if  they  croaked  on  the  right 
bandy  it  was  a  good  omen  ;  if  on  the  leA,  it  was  a  bad  one ;  and  they 
were  thought  to  understand  their  own  predictions,  because  when  they 
made  a  harsh  noise,  and  rattled  in  their  throats  as  if  they  were 
choked,  the  worst  omens  were  portended/  The  chattering  of  mag- 
pies was  reckoned  an  ill  omen. 

Cocks  were  accounted  prophetical,  especially  in  what  related  to 
war.  They  were  sacred  to  Mars,  and  therefore  called  "Aptoi  rtcrroi ;' 
and  they  were  usually  offered  in  sacrifice  to  that  god,  and  represented 
with  him.  The  crowing  of  cocks  was  an  auspicious  omen,  and  pre- 
saged the  victory  of  Themistocles  over  the  Persians  ;  in  commemo- 
ration of  which  he  instituted  an  annual  festival,  called  6Xurpv69wr 
hyifVf  which  was  observed  by  fighting  cocks  in  the  theatre.  On  the 
contrary,  if  a  hen  was  heard  to  crow,  the  Greeks  thought  that  some 
dreadful  misfortune  would  befiil  them.  Bats  were  accounted  ill 
omens. 

When  any  unlucky  night-birds,  as  owb,  swallows,  bats,  &c.  got 
into  a  house,  the  Greeks  endeavoured  to  avert  the  omen  by  catching 
the  birds  and  hanging  them  before  their  doors,  that  the  birds  them- 
selves might  atone  for  the  evils  with  which  they  had  threatened  the 
liimily.  Some  persons  pretended  to  understand  the  Ungua^  of 
birds,  and  by  that  means  to  be  privy  to  ^he  most  secret  transactions.* 

Ants  were  used  in  divination,  and  sometimes  foretold  good,  and 
sometimes  evil.  Bees  were  esteemed  an  omen  of  future  eloquences 
lor  a  swarm  of  bees  having  fixed  themselves  on  the  lips  of  Plato 
whUst  he  slept  in  his  cradle,  the  augurs  foretold  that  he  would  be 
famous  for  his  language  and  eloquence ;  and  Pindar,  the  Theban 
bard,  is  said  to  have  been  nourished  by  bees  with  honey,  instead  of 
mUk. 

There  was  a  locust  called  fiarru,  which  was  green,  and  slow  in 
motion,  and  which  was  observed  in  soothsaying.'  Toads  were  ac- 
connted  lucky  omens.  Snakes  and  serpents  were  also  ominous,  as 
appears  from  the  serpent  which  devoured  eight  young  sparrows,  with 
their  dam ;  a  circumstance  interpreted  to  signify  that  the  siege  of 
Troy  should  continue  nine  whole  years.*  Boars  were  always  deemed 
■alucky  omens.  As  the  hare  is  a  timorous  animal,  if  it  appeared  in 
time  of  war  it  signified  defeat  and  flight. 

Comets  were  always  thought  to  portend  something  dreadful. 
Eelipses  of  the  sun  or  moon  have  so  terrified  whole  armies,  that  they 
durst  not  engage  their  enemies ;  for  the  true  cause  of  them  being 
anknown,  they  were  imputed  to  the  immediate  operation  of  the  gods, 
who  were  thought  to  give  notice  by  them  of  some  signal  and  immi- 
nent calamity.'  Lightning  also  was  observed :  if  it  appeared  on  the 
right  hand,  it  was  accounted  a  good  omen  ;  if  on  the  left,  unlucky.** 
llbe  ignis  lambens  was  an  excellent  omen,  and  presaged  future  pros- 

'  £liaB.  do  AnimaL  lib.  i«  cap.  48.  '  Soidmi. 

/  PUn.  m>.  z.  cap.  18.  A  Horn.  U.  $\ 

'  Aristophanes.  <  PlaUrcb.  de  Soperalit. 

^  PHb.  lib.  ii.  cap.  49.  «  Eostotb.  in  II.  ^. 
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perity."  If  the  two  flames,  called  Castor  and  Pollux  from  the  names 
of  those  two  heroes,  appeared  together,  they  were  accounted  a  favor- 
able omen,  and  predicted  fair  weather ;'  but  if  one  flame  only  ap- 
peared, it  was  called  Helena,  and  reckoned  a  very  dangerous  omen, 
portendini;  storms  and  shipwrecks,  especially  if  it  followed  Castor  and 
Pollux,  and  seemed  to  drive  them  away;  though  by  some  thej  were 
all  considered  as  prosperous  and  desirable  signs.^ 

Earthquakes  were  deemed  unfortunate  omens.^  They  were  com- 
monly supposed  to  be  caused  by  Neptune,  who  was  thence  termed 
*EyyoiTlyaiot  atid  *EvoaixB<ay  ;  and  it  was  therefore  usual  to  sing 
paeans,  and  oflfer  sacrifices  on  such  occasions,  to  avert  his  anger/ 
The  winds  also  were  thought  to  be  prophetical,  and  were  noticed  in 
soothsaying/  Thunder,  however,  was  accounted  the  greatest  of  all 
the  heavenly  omens,  and  for  that  reason  was  principally  observed. 
LiRe  other  signs,  it  was  a  good  or  a  bad  omen  according  to  its  posi- 
tion :  if  it  was  heard  on  the  right  hand,  it  was  esteemed  lucky;  if  on 
the  left,  unfortunate.  Thunder  in  a  clear  and  serene  sky  was  ac- 
counted an  auspicious  omen,  and  was  given  by  Jupiter  in  Homer  as 
a  conflrmation  that  he  granted  the  petitions  which  were  addressed  to 
him.^    To  have  any  thing  thunderstruck  was  an  unfortunate  omen.* 

To  avert  unlucky  omens  from  thunder,  it  was  usual  to  make  liba- 
tions of  wine,  which  was  poured  forth  in  cups.  The  Greeks  were  so 
much  afraid  of  lightning  that  they  worshipped  it.'  They  endea- 
voured to  avert  its  malignant  influence  by  hissing  and  whistling  at  it, 
which  they  called  irowTri^eir."  In  places  which  had  suflTered  by 
thunder,  altars  were  erected,  and  oblations  made,  to  avert  the  anger 
of  the  gods ;  after  which,  no  one  dared  to  touch  or  approach  then.* 


CHAP.  XVI. 

Divination  by  Lots. 

Of  prophetical  lots  there  were  different  kinds,  two  of  which  were 
chiefly  in  use,  (rrixo/Ltaire/a  and  KXripofiayreia, 

J,ri\ofiayT€la  was  a  sort  of  divination  by  verses,  in  which  it  wu 
usual  to  take  fatidical  verses,  and  having  written  them  on  little  pieces 
of  paper,  to  put  them  into  a  vessel,  out  of  which  they  drew  them,  ex- 
pecting to  read  their  fate  in  the  first  draught.  This  was  frequently 
practised  upon  the  Sibylline  oracles,  which  were  dispersed  in  diffe- 
rent parts  of  Greece  aud  other  countries ;  and  hence  the  frequent 
mention  in  authors  of  the  sortes  Sibyllina.  Sometimes  they  took 
up  the  writings  of  a  poet,  and  opening  in  one  place,  or  in  more  than 
one,  read  the  first  verse  that  occurred  for  a  prediction.    This  wu 


*  ApoUon.  Rhod.  in  ArgODant. 

*  Theocrit.     Horat.  Cann.  lib.  i. 
P  Eurip.  Orest. 

«  Senec.  Thyest.  v.  69S. 

^  Xenoph.  Hiat.  Gnec.  lib.  iv. 

^  Stati.  Tbebaid.  lib.  iii. 
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tiflo  ctlled  /ki^l^fioftarrtla,  from  the  rhapiodkt  of  Homer,  and  pro- 
ceeded at  first,  as  a4)me  think,  firom  the  esteem  in  which  poets  were 
held  by  the  ancients,  who  considered  them  as  divine  and  inspired 
persons.  As  of  ail  the  poets,  however.  Homer  was  in  the  highest  re- 
pute, the  sartes  Howurica  were  in  most  credit,  though  the  works  of 
Enripides  and  others  were  not  entirely  neglected. 

KXifpo^aire/a  was  a  sort  of  divination,  in  which  conjectures  were 
made  by  throwing  rovt  KXiipovi^  lots.  It  is  observable  thai  lots  were 
called  in  the  plural  number  cXqpoc,  to  distinguish  them  from  Kkflpat, 
which  in  the  singular  usually  signified  the  hint  or  occasion  given  to 
difinera,  by  which  they  formed  their  conjectures.^  These  cX^poc 
were  commonly  black  and  white  beans,  little  clods  of  earth,  pebbles, 
dice,  and  soch  things  as  were  distinguished  by  certain  character^. 
Hence  this  divination  was  called  by  several  names,  as  ypfifofiamla^ 
k^r^ydkoftayrtlaf  Kv^ofiayrela,  wttroofiarrtla,  &c.  They  cast  the 
lots  into  a  vessel,  and  having  made  supplications  to  the  gods  to  direct 
them,  drew  them  out,  and  according  to  the  characters  conjectured 
fiitofe  events.  All  lots  were  sacred  to  Mercury,  who  was  supposed 
to  preside  over  this  divination ;  and  hence  the  ancient  Greeks,  c^cp- 
§da8  ip€Ka,  for  the  sake  of  good  luck,  and  that  Mercury  might  be 
propitious  to  them,  used  to  put  in,  with  the  rest  of  the  lots,  one  which 
they  called  'Epfiov  KXfjpoy,  Mercury's  lot,  which  was  an  olive  leaf,  and 
was  drawn  out  before  the  rest.  Sometimes  the  lots  were  not  cast 
into  vesseb,  but  upon  tables  consecrated  for  that  purpose.'  This 
divination  was  either  invented  or  so  much  practised  by  the  ThriK, 
who  were  three  nymphs  that  nursed  Apollo,  that  at  length  the  word 
Bpiai  liecame  synoniroous  with  gXifpoi ;  and  hence  originated  the  pro- 
verb, IloXXoi  6^io/3oXoc,  wavfMi  ii  re  /idines  Uriptt,  Crowds  of  diviners 
by  lot»  but  few  true  prophets. 

To  this  species  of  divination  belonged  ^aPiofiayrtla,  prophesying  by 
rods.'  The  manner  of  performing  this  divination  was  as  follows : — 
having  erected  two  sticks,  they  muttered  a  certain  charm ,  and  then 
according  as  the  sticks  fell,  whether  backwards  or  forwards,  towards 
the  right  or  left,  they  gave  advice  in  any  matter.  Not  much  different 
was  fitKofiayrela,  in  which  divination  was  made  bv  arrows  shaken  to- 
gether in  a  quiver.  Others  are  of  opinion  that  the  arrows  were  cast 
mUo  the  air,  and  that  the  man  was  to  pursue  his  course  the  same  way 
to  which  the  arrow  inclined  in  its  descent. 

Another  method  of  divination  by  lots,  used  in  Greece,  was  as  fol- 
lows : — the  person  desirous  of  learning  his  fortune,  carried  with  him 
a  certain  number  of  lots,  distinguished  by  several  characters  or  in- 
scriptions, and  walking  in  the  public  road,  requested  the  first  boy 
that  met  him  to  draw ;  and  if  that  which  was  drawn  agreed  with  what 
he  had  conceived  in  his  own  mind,  it  was  considered  an  infallible 
prophecy.^  It  was  also  usual  for  a  boy  or  roan,  whom  the  Greeks 
called  dyvpnisy  to  stand  in  the  market,  highways,  or  other  places  of 
concourse,  with  a  small  tablet  denominated  ir/ya|  &yvprucos,  or  dyvp- 
TiKt^  aavti,  on  which  were  written  certain  fatidical  verses,  which,  ac- 

'  Scbol.  in  Enripid.  «  Cyril.    Theophjl. 

'  Pbdar.  Scbol.  in  Pytli.  Od.  iv.  ▼•g38.        ^  FluUurch.  d«  Isid.  et  Otir. 
Amiiq.^Gr.  .  *  2  L 
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cording  as  the  dice  fell  upon  them,  told  those  who  consulted  what  for- 
tune they  were  to  expect.  Sometimes,  instead  of  tablets  they  used 
pots  or  urns,  into  which  the  lots  or  fatidical  verses  were  thrown,  and 
thence  drawn  by  the  boys/ 


CHAP.  XVII. 

Divination  hy  Ominous  Words  and  Things. 

Another  sort  of  divination  foretold  future  events  by  the  internal 
feelings  or  affections,  by  external  appearances  which  made  no  im- 
pression, and  by  ominous  words.  These  omens  were  called  triffifioXa, 
'  The  internal  omens,  which  men  received  from  themselves,  were 
distinguished  into  four  kinds :  1 .  marks  on  the  body,  as  ^aia,  spots 
like  oil ;  2.  sudden  emotions  and  perturbations  of  the  mind,  which 
seized  on  men  without  any  visible  cause,  whicli  were  therefore  im- 
puted to  the  operation  of  demons,  especially  of  Pan,'  and  which  were 
considered  as  evil  omens;'  3.  the  vaXfiol,  or  iraKfiiKa  oiuplfffiara,  as 
the  palpitations  of  the  heart,  the  eye,  or  of  any  of  the  muscles,  and 
p6fjLpos,  a  ringing  in  the  ears,  which  in  the  right  ear  was  a  lucky 
omen/ as  was  also  the  palpitation  of  the  right  eye;^  4.  the  m-ap/io}, 
sneezings,  which  were  so  superstitiously  observed  that  divine  worship 
was  thought  due  to  them,  though  some  say  that  this  adoration  was 
only  an  expiation  of  the  omen.  Others  were  of  opinion  that  sneezing 
was  a  disease,  or  at  least  a  symptom  of  some  infirmity ;  and  there- 
fore, when  any  one  sneezed,  it  was  usual  to  say,  Z^Oi,  May  you 
live,  or  Zev  trutroy,  God  bless  you.^  It  is  certain  that  sneezing  was 
held  sacred,'  and  was  even  accounted  a  deity,^  and  often  wor^ 
shipped  ;'  but  this  may  be  explained  by  supposing  that  there  was  a 
god  of  sneezing  called  Urapfios,  who  was  worshipped. 

If  any  one  sneezed  ^t  certain  times,  or  on  a  particular  side,  it  was 
sufficient  either  to  persuade  him  to  undertake,  or  to  discourage  him 
from,  any  business  of  the  greatest  importance."*  Sneezing  was  not 
always  a  lucky  omen,  but  varied  according  to  the  alteration  of  cir^ 
cumstances.**  If  any  one  sneezed  between  midnight  and  the  follow- 
ing noontide,  it  was  fortunate ;  but  if  between  noontide  and  midnight, 
it  was  unfortunate.'  If  a  man  sneezed  at  the  table  whilst  they  were 
removing  the  things,  it  was  an  ill  omen :  if  another  happened  to 
sneeze  on  the  left  hand,  it  was  unlucky ;  but  if  on  the  right,  forto- 
nate.  If,  in  the  undertaking  o^  any  business,  two  or  four  sneezes  hap- 
pened, the  omen  was  favorable,  and  encouraged  them  to  proceed  ;  if 
more  than  four,  the  omen  was  neither  good  nor  bad ;  but  if  one  or 
three,  it  was  unlucky,  and  admonished  them  to  desist  from  the  at- 

'  Tibull.  lib.  i.  el«g.  3.  *  Aristot.  Probl.  8eg.  xxxiti.  ifUBBL  7. 

**  Siioonid.  Epigram.  '  Xenopb.  E^ped.  Cyn  lib*  iit. 

*  Horn.  Odjs.  i/«  T.  345.  "*  Plutarch.  Tbemistocle. 

/  Niph.  de  Augur,  lib.  i.  cap.  9.  *  Schol.  Theocrit.  in  Idyll.  tiL  ▼•  96. 

r  Theocrit.  IdvU.  "  Aristot.  Problem,  leg.uaiii,  qaMt 

*  Casaub.  in  Athens.  lib.  ii.  cap.  25.  11. 
'  Athene,  lib.  ii.  cap.  25. 
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tenpt.    If  two  mea  were  delibertting  on  aay  busibeM,  ami  ImMIj  of 
Iheoi  sneeied  together,  it  wai  iccoanted  a  faTorable  omeo/ 

Of  the  omeos  which  appeared  to  men  there  were  several  kiodt* 
The  commeocement  of  any  basiness  was  supposed  to  cooiaio  some* 
thing  omioous/  A  sadden  and  unusual  splendor  in  any  hoase  or 
other  place,  was  a  fortunate  presage,  and,  on  the  contrary,  darkoett 
was  an  unfortunate  omen ;  the  former  being  supposed  to  accompany 
the  celestial  gods,  and  the  latter  to  intimate  the  presence  of  some  of 
the  infernal  deities/  It  was  thought  a  dreadful  presage  when  any 
unusual  accident  befel  the  temples,  altars,  or  statues  of  the  gods/ 
Before  the  defeat  of  the  Lacedaemonians  at  Leuctra,  the  two  golden 
stars,  consecrated  by  them  at  Delphi  to  Castor  and  PoUux,  fell  down, 
and  could  never  be  found/  The  sweating  and  falling  down  of 
iaagest  the  doors  of  temples  o|>ening  of  themselves,  and  other  acci- 
dents for  which  no  reason  could  be  assigned,  were  also  reckoned  }§m- 
fortimate  omens. 

All  monstrous  and  frightful  births,  sudden  and  unusual  innndatioos» 
the  unexpected  decay  and  withering  of  trees  or  fruits,  the  noise  of 
beasts,  or  any  accidents  that  happened  to  men,  or  other  cieatorss, 
contrary  to  the  common  course  of  nature,  were  thought  to  be  certain 
signs  of  the  displeasure  of  the  gods.*  To  this  place  also  belong  ^r^ 
hta  avfi^Xay  omens  which  offered  themselves  on  the  road.  These 
were  the  meeting  of  a  eunuch,  a  negro,  an  ape,  a  bitch  with  whelps, 
a  snake  lying  in  the  way,  a  hare  crossing  the  road.  A  woman  worki- 
ing  at  her  spindle,  or  carrying  it  uncovered,  was  thought  to  be  pre- 
judicial to  any  design,  and  to  destroy  the  hopes  entertained,  espe- 
eially  concerning  the  fruits  of  the  earth.  A  weazel  crossiug  the  road 
was  a  sufficient  reason  for  deferring  a  public  assembly  for  that  day. 
AH  these  were  bva&yrrira,  bvaoiurimaf  and  iLworp6waia  Oca/cara,  aa- 
locky  and  hateful  sights. 

Another  sort  of  external  omeos  were  those  which  happened  at 
Jtoose,  and  the  divination  of  which  was  called  ro  oiKovKowiKoy,  Of 
tins  kind  were  a  black  dog  entering  the  house ;  a  mouse  eating  a 
bag  of  salt ;  the  appearing  of  a  snake,  or  a  weazel,  upon  the  top  of 
the  bouse  ;  the  throwing  down  of  salt;  the  spilling  of  water,  wine, 
or  honey ;  the  taking  away  of  wine,  whilst  any  person  was  drinking ; 
a  sndden  silence  ;  and  various  other  accidents.  In  putting  on  the 
clothes,  the  right  side  was  served  first ;  and  therefore  if  a  servatit 
gave  bb  master  the  left  shoe  first,  it  was  an  ill  omen.'  When  the 
crowo  fell  from  any  one's  liead,  it  was  a  dreadful  presage.*  At 
firasts  it  was  accounted  lucky  to  crown  the  cup  with  a  garland/  It 
was  usual  to  carry  home  the  fragments  left  at  sacrifices,  for  the  sake 
of  sbod  luck  ;  and  these  were  called  vy^eioi,  from  their  contributing 
to  toe  preservation  of  health.' 

'  Nipli.  de  Aogur.  cap.  Tiii.  *  Sueton.  Augusto,  cap.  02.   Plin.  Nat. 

«  Orid.  Past.  lib.  i.  ▼.  178.  Hist.  lib.  rii.  cap.  7. 
'  Horn.  Odys.  V.  f .  aa.  •  Sencc.  Thyest. 

•  Pausan.  Meaaeniac.  '  Virg.  ^n.  lib.  iii.  v,  fiSS.  lib.  i.  ▼. 
'  Cic.  de  Divin.  lib.  i.  728. 

•  Virg.  Georg.  lib.  i.  v.  469.  ^  Hesychiu«. 
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Ominous  words,  whether  of  a  good  or  an  evil  tendency,  were  de- 
nominated oirni,  or  perliaps  oairat,  JcXijitlvei,  or  <ji>iiiai,  ana  rou  ^avat, 
from  speaking,  aoii  may  be  inlerpreteil  voicea.  Hence  llic  old  Ro- 
mans before  the  beginning  of  an  action  used  this  preface:  Quod  bo- 
Dum,  fauBlum,  felix,  fortunatnmqne  sit,  nishing  that  their  enterprise 
might  succeed  well,  happily,  prosperously,  and  fortunately.  In  divine 
service  proclamalion  vas  made,  ul  faverent  linguis,  that  those  pre* 
sent  should  govern  their  tongues  ;  in  inviting  to  festivals  and  holidaja, 
■he  people  were  commanded  lilibus  et  Jurgiis  abilinere,  to  abstain 
from  quarrels  and  contention ;  and  at  public  lustrations  the  persDiis 
who  brought  the  victims  were  required  to  have  bona  nomina,  fotlu- 
Date  iiames ;  which  waa  also  observed  by  the  conMiU  in  the  choice  of 
the  first  soldier.'  This  sort  of  divination  waa  chieQyin  use  at  Smjrma, 
where  was  tX^borup  le/nv,  a  temple  in  which  aniwera  were  thus  re- 
turned ;■  and  Apollo  Spodius  delivered  oracles  at  Thebes  after  the 
same  manner.  By  some  the  invention  of  it  is  attributed  to  Ceres.' 
Others  say  that  the  Delphian  Sibyl  was  endued  with  a  power  of  di- 
vining after  death,  and  that  the  gross  parts  of  her  body  being  con- 
verted into  earth,  and  afterwards  into  heiba,  communicated  the  same 
faculty  to  the  entrails  of  beasts  which  fed  on  them  ;  but  that  her 
more  refined  parts  mixing  with  the  air  presaged  future  events  by  these 

Words  that  boded  ill  were  called  rasaioTrai,  or  ivafritiiat;  and 
he  who  spoke  them  was  said  ^Xaaiprifielv,  ^6lyyta6ai  ft\uir<f»tiilav.* 
Such  words  the  Greeks  were  always  rareful  to  avoid  ;  insomuch  that 
instead  of  htanurifpiov,  a  prison,  they  frequently  used  o'txiffia,  h  house ; 
fitXi,  instead  nf  d£o(:  yXvKcia,  instead  ofj^uXtt;  u\etot,  instead  of  0ip- 
(iopos ;  KaWiat,  instead  of  itlOritas ;  tptXarfis  for  K\ijrrj]i ;  £yot  for 
fiviTOf;  Koivos  for  iq;tiOE;  le/ifoi  9«al,  or  Eifitriict,  instead  of  'Epir- 
yict.  This  way  of  speaking  chiefly  prevailed  at  Athens.'  During 
the  time  of  divine  worship,  nothing  was  more  sliictly  enjoined  Iban 
that  the  people  should  eiiftjptlv,  avoid  all  ominous  expressions ;  whkb, 
if  spoken  by  a  friend  or  near  relation,  were  accounted  so  mncb  the 

Some  words  and  proper  names  imported  success  according  lo  their 
natural  signification/  ^^xcaOai  oiwov  was  used  by  the  Greeks  lo  sig- 
nify the  accepting  of  an  omen,  and  applying  it  to  the  business  in  band ; 
for  it  was  thought  (o  be  very  much  in  the  power  of  the  hearer,  wlietbd 
be  would  accept  the  omen  or  not.'  If  the  omen  was  immediately  ac- 
cepted by  the  hearer,  or  understood  by  him,  it  was  efficacious ;  but 
if  it  was  neglected  or  unnoticed,  it  was  of  no  force.*  Whenever  the 
Greeks  applied  themselves  to  any  serious  business,  ihey  prefaced  the 
undertaking,  for  the  sake  of  good  luck,  6eui,  Ocui ,  May  God  be  with 
us  ;  or  E2  -r&Boifitv,  May  it  happen  well  to  us  :  or  'Effrm  fiiv  4v,  It 
shall  be  well ;  or'Evrai  fiiv  aya&^  ^hCff-  "^  *^  '**  prospered,  it  shall 

•  Cic.  de  Diiin.  lib.  i.  ■  Plulsrch.  Sgione. 
■  pRuuniii.  /  Hnodot.  Euleipe  c>p.  90. 
'  Hdychia*.  '  Plin.  lib.  iiiiii.  cap.  9. 
'  Clem.  AIbx.  SUom.  i.  *  Virg.  vEn.  lib.  rr    -  ' 

*  Euiipid- loD.  T.  1189. 
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sQCceed.  All  their  works  and  speeches  were  begua  io  the  name  of 
some  god/  as  being  the  most  likely  means  of  obtaining  success.^ 

Certain  times  also  were  ominous,  some  days  being  accounted  fortu- 
nate and  the  cause  of  success,  others  unfortunate  and  the  occasion  of 
misfortune.'  Some  days  were  proper  for  one  kind  of  business,  some 
for  another,  and  others  for  none  at  all."*  To  observe  ominous  days 
was  termed  alffiovadai  tch  lifiipat. 

The  manner  of  averting  an  omen  was  either  to  throw  a  stone  at  the 
thing,  or,  if  it  was  an  animal,  to  kill  it,  that  the  evil  which  it  portended 
might  ^11  on  its  own  head ;  if  it  was  an  unlucky  speech,  it  was  usual 
to  retort  it  on  the  speaker,  and  say,  Eis  cc^oXift'  «oi.  May  it  fall  on  thy 
own  bead.  This  expression  was  probably  lK>rrowed  from  the  cfpo^c^ 
wm,  who,  when  they  perceived  any  thing  in  the  victim  that  portetidcd 
misfertuoe  to  themselves  or  their  country,  prayed  that  eU  Ktfaki^p 
rawnfv  rphreoBaif  it  might  be  turned  on  the  victim*s  head  ;  and  this  is 
said  to  have  been  derived  from  an  Egyptian  custom.*  Instead  of 
tins  imprecation  the  Greeks  sometimes  said,  Eit  iiyad6y  ^c,  or  M^ 
yipoiTOf  God  forbid.  It  was  customaiy  to  spit  three  times  into  tbcir 
bosons  at  the  sight  of  a  madman,  or  an  epileptic  person : 

^^TfAs  •Is  4^  frrv^t  ici^«or«* 
Into  hU  bosom  thrice  be  ipaL 

Tbk  was  done  in  defiance  of  the  omen ;  for  spitting  was  a  sign  of  the 
greatest  contempt  and  aversion ;  and  hence  wrvtir,  to  spit,  was  used 
mr  KOTOfpoyMiyt  ir  ohb€yl  Xoy/feir,  to  despise/ 

.  Sometimes  they  prayed  that  the  ominous  thing  might  be  cast  into 
Uie  sea,  or  carried  to  the  farthest  part  of  the  world.  The  former 
WIS  inflicted  on  certain  monstrous  births,  which  were  accounted  pro- 
digies.' Sometimes  the  ominous  thing  was  burned  with  ligna  infeli- 
ciiy  wood  sacred  to  the  gods  of  hell,  and  with  those  which  averted 
evil  omens,  as  thorns,  and  such  trees  as  were  unfit  for  any  other  pur- 
pose than  buming.*^  Sometimes  the  prodigy,  after  it  bad  been  burnt, 
was  cast  into  the  water,  and  particularly  into  the  sea,  if  the  Istter  was 
not  too  far  distant.'  Lastly,  on  meeting  an  unlucky  omen  the  Greeks 
often  desisted  firom  their  undertaking,  and  began  again : 

He 

Deemed  theee  of  eril  omen,  and  nqnired  ^ 

Another  goblet  to  be  filled  afresh : 

The  former,  a  libation  to  the  god. 

He  cast  apon  the  ground,  Instmcthig  all 

To  poor,  like  him,  th'  antaated  liqaor  down.    Pottxb. 

*  Arat.    Theocrit.  Idyll,  xrii.    \lrg.        •  Theocrit.  Idyll,  xx.  ▼.  II. 

£doff.  Hi.  P  Scbol.  Sophocl.  in  Antigon.  ▼.  60. 

*  Xenoph.  lib.  de  Ratio,  reddit.  «  Tibollui. 

'  Heaiod.  Op.  et  Di.  v.  82S.  *'  Macrob.  Satur.  lib.  liL  cap.  20. 

■  Idem  ibid.  ▼▼.  766.  780.  '  Theocrit.  Idyll,  xxiv.  ▼.  86. 

*  UcrodoL  Eaterpe  oip.  30.  '  Euripid.  Ion.  ▼.  1101. 
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CHAP.  XVIII. 

Magic  and  Incantations. 

Besides  the  methods  of  foretelling  future  events  which  have  been 
already  mentioned,  and  which  are  commonly  denominated  physical, 
from  the  predictions  being  made  without  any  supernatural  assistance, 
and  by  the  mere  knowledge  of  natural  causes,  there  are  scTeral  others 
which  nmy  be  comprehended  under  the  names  of  iiaytLai  and  tw^baJ^ 
magic  and  incantations. 

Magical  arts  are  said  by  the  Greeks  to  have  been  invented  in  Per- 
Bia»  where  at  first  they  were  greatly  esteemed ;  for  the  fiayoc  applied 
themselves  to  the  study  of  philosophy,  and  of  the  various  works  and 
mysteries  of  nature.  They  were  usually  chosen  to  superintead  divine 
worship,  and  all  religious  rites  and  ceremonies;  they  continually 
litlended  on  the  kings,  whom  they  advised  in  all  matters  of  impor- 
tance ;  and  they  were  generally  preferred  to  places  of  honor  and 
trust.  But  when  they  forsook  the  contemplation  of  nature,  and  be- 
took themselves  to  the  invocation  of  demons,  and  other  mean  arts, 
their  credit  was  greatly  diminished. 

This  art  was  introduced  into  Greece  by  Oethanes,  who  accompa- 
nied Xerxes  in  his  expedition,  and  who  diffused  it  wherever  he  had  an 
opportunity. 

Ncrpo/iavre/a  was  a  divination  in  which  answers  were  given  by  de- 
ceased persons.  It  was  sometimes  performed  by  the  magical  use  of 
a  bone,  or  vein  of  a  dead  body,  especially  by  the  Thessalians  ;  or  hj 
fMuring  warm  blood  into  a  carcase,  for  the  purpose,  as  it  were,  of  re- 
newing life  ;*  or  by  some  other  encliantments  of  restoring  the  dead  to 
life.  Sometimes  they  attempted  to  raise  the  ghosts  of  deceased  per- 
aoos  by  various  incaatatioos  and  ceremonies.*'  If  the  dead  appeared 
anly  in  airy  forms,  like  shades,  this  divination  was  called  traofioPTtitL 
and  %lfttxpfAayT€la,  It  might  be  performed  in  any  place  ;  but  aone 
places  were  appropriated  to  this  use,  and  called  vticvofiomia.  Of 
these,  two  were  most  remarkable ;  of  which  ooe  was  in  Thesprotii, 
where  Orpheus  restored  to  life  his  wife  EurydLce,  and  Periander,  tbe 
tyrant  of  Corinth,  was  affrighted  by  the  apparition  of  his  wife  Me- 
lissa, whom  he  had  muvdered  ;*  the  other  was  in  Campania,  at  the 
lake  Avernus,  and  is  celebrated  by  Homer  and  Virgil  in  their  stories 
of  Ulysses  and  ^neas." 

'Tbpofiavrela,  divination  by  water,  and  sometimes  called  rfiyofiav 
rcia,  when  performed  by  fountain  water.  In  this  divination  they  ob- 
served the  various  impressioas,  changes,  fluxes,  refluxes,  colors,  and 
images  in  the  water.  Sometimes,  when  they  desired  to  know  whit 
would  become  of  a  aick  person,  they  dipped  into  tlie  water  a  lookiog- 
glasa,  from  which,  as  he  looked  well  or  ill  in  the  gls)^ss,  they  bttXM 
his  future  condition.  Sometimes  they  filled  a  bowl  with  water,  and 
suspending  in  it  a  ring,  which  was  equally  poised  on  each  side,  <od 

«  Lucan.  lib.  vi.  v.  750.  v.  547. 

*  Horn.  Odjt.  lib.  xi.    Senec.  CEdip.        ^  lleiodot.  Terpsichore. 
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tied  by  a  thread  to  one  of  their  fingers,  they  offered  up  a  prayer,  and 
requested  the  gods  to  declare  or  confirm  the  question  in  diiipute  ;  and 
if  the  thing  proposed  was  true,  the  ring  would  of  itself  strike  against 
the  sides  of  the  bowl  a  certain  number  of  times.  Sometimes  they 
east  three  stones  into  the  water,  and  observed  the  turns  which  they 
made  in  sinking.  Instead  of  water,  tbev  sometimes  used  oil  or  wine, 
which  was  called  x^rXa,  and  instead  of  stones,  they  sometimes  cm- 
ployed  wedges  of  gold  or  silver. 

This  divination  was  sometimes  performed  in  a  basin,  from  which 
it  was  denominated  XeKarofiavreia,  In  this  they  distinguished  the 
stones  or  wedges  with  certain  characters,  and  having  invoked  the  de- 
■KHi  in  a  certain  form,  proposed  the  question  ;  to  which  an  answer 
was  returned  in  a  small  voice,  like  a  hiss,  that  proceeded  out  of  the 
water*  This  mode  of  divination  is  supposed  to  have  been  as  ancient 
m  the  Trojan  war,  and  to  have  given  rise  to  the  poetical  fictions  of 
the  descent  of  Ulysses  into  the  infernal  regions  for  the  purpose  of 
consalting  the  ghost  of  Tiresias.' 

Sometimes  divination  by  water  was  perfi)rmed  with  a  looking-glass, 
and  thence  called  raroirrpo/iavreia.  Sometimes,  also,  glasses  were 
used,  and  the  images  of  what  was  to  happen  were  represented  without 
water. 

Sometimes  it  was  performed  in  a  vessel  of  water,  the  middle  part 
of  which  was  called  yatrrpri,  and  then  the  divination  was  denominated 
yaffrpofiarrtla.  The  manner  of  performing  it  was  as  follows  :— they 
filled  certain  round  glasses  with  clear  water,  about  which  were  placed 
l^fated  torches.  They  then  invoked  a  demon,  praying  in  a  low  mur- 
■nring  voice,  and  proposed  the  question  to  be  solved.  A  chaste 
boy,  or  a  pregnant  woman,  was  appointed  to  observe  with  the  great- 
ait  care  and  exactness  all  the  alterations  in  the  glasses,  at  the  same 
tiaM  desiring  and  commanding  an  answer,  which  the  demon  returned 
by  images  in  the  glasses,  that  by  reflection  from  the  water  repre- 
sented what  should  come  to  pass. 

KpwvraXKofjiayrtla  was  performed  by  polished  and  enchanted  chrys- 
taK  in  which  future  events  were  signified  by  certain  marks  and  fi« 
S«res. 

AteucrvKofiayreia  was  a  divination  by  rings  enchanted,  or  made  ac- 
aofdlng  to  some  position  of  the  celestial  bodies.  Gyges,  king  of  Ly- 
&«  had  a  ring  of  this  kind,  which  when  he  turned  to  the  palm  of  his 
kand,  he  became  invisible  to  others,  but  could  see  every  one,  and  by 
Bieans  of  which  he  slew  his  master  Candaules,  and  afterwards  suc- 
ceeded him  in  the  throne.  Some  ascribe  the  invention  of  this  divi- 
sation  to  Helen,  the  wife  of  Menelaus.^ 

X}p%MfiayT€ia  was  performed  by  the  nails  of  a  chaste  boy,  covered 
vHfa  ou  and  soot,  which  they  turned  to  the  sun,  the  reflection  of 
whose  rays  was  believed  to  represent  by  certain  images  the  events  that 
ihoQld  happen. 

^Aepofiayrtla  4ras  a  divination  which  foretold  future  events  from 
certain  spectres  or  other  appearances  in  the  air.  It  was  sometimes 
performed  in  the  following  manner :— they  folded  their  heads  in  a  nap- 

'  Scbol,  LjTcophr.  in  Cassandr.  v.  813.         '  Phot.  Bibliothec. 
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I,  atii)  having  placciJ  a  bowl  filled  witli  water  in  llie  open  air,  pro- 
posed tiieir  question  in  a  small  wbiipenng  voice;  al  which  lime,  if 
the  walei  boiled  or  bubbled,  lliey  supposed  that  wliut  the;  Iind 
spoken  was  tipproveil  of  and  cotilirmed. 

A<0o/iavrc/a  was  sometimes  performed  by  a  precious  slonc  called 
siderites,  which  itiey  washed  in  spring  water  in  tlie  iiiglit  by  candle- 
light. The  person  who  coasulted  it  was  To  be  purified  froiu  all  pol- 
lution, and  to  have  his  face  covered.  He  aflerwaTds  repealed  some 
prayers,  and  placed  certain  characters  in  an  appoiiited  order.  The 
stone  then  moved  of  itself,  and  in  a  gentle  murmur,  or,  as  some  say, 
in  a  voice  like  that  of  a  child,  relumed  :in  answer.  By  a  stone  of 
this  kind  Helenus  is  reported  to  have  foretold  the  destniclioo  of 
Troy. 

KoffKiyofiayrtla  was  a  divination  by  a  sieve,  which  was  geoeratly 
praclised  to  discover  thieves,  or  others  gnspecled  of  any  crime,  tad 
was  performed  in  (he  following  manner  : — ihey  lied  to  the  sieve  a 
thread  by  which  it  was  upheld,  or  else  placed  a  pair  of  shears  which 
they  held  up  by  two  fingers.  They  then  prayed  to  the  gods  lo  direct 
and  assist  them,  and  repealed  the  names  of  the  persons  whom  they 
suspected  ;  and  he,  at  whose  name  ihe  sieve  turned  round  or  moved, 
was  thought  to  have  committed  the  deed.'  By  some  this  was  deoo- 
■ninated  Koai:lrf  fiavrciieaQai,  to  divine  by  the  shears.' 

On  the  same  account  they  sometimes  performed  another  sort  of 
divination,  which  was  eulled  alfvofiavrtia,  from  aifrij,  an  axe  or  hat- 
chet, which  they  fixed  so  exactly  upon  a  round  slake  that  it  might  be 
equally  poised,  and  neither  end  overbalance  the  other.  They  then 
prayed,  and  repealed  the  uaraes  of  those  whom  they  suspected  ;  Biul 
the  person  at  whose  name  the  hatchet  moved  was  deemed  guilty. 

K^.e^XofiaYTtia  was  a  divination  by  the  head  of  an  ass,  which  they 
broiled  on  coats ;  and  after  luutteriDg  a  few  prayers,  they  repeated 
the  names  of  the  persons  as  before,  or  the  crime,  if  only  one  was  sus- 
pected ;  at  which,  if  Ihe  jaws  moved  and  the  teeth  chattered  against 
each  other,  they  thought  that  the  villain  was  sufficiently  discovered. 

'WtKTpuofiavrtia  waB  a  very  mysterious  divination,  in  which  ihey 
made  use  ol  a  cock  to  discover  secret  and  unknown  transactions,  oi 
future  events.  It  was  performed  in  the  following  manner : — Itavini; 
written  in  Ihe  dust  the  twent)-four  letters  of  the  alphabet,  aod  laid  ■ 
grain  of  wheat  or  barley  on  each  of  them,  a  cock  magically  prepared 
was  let  loose  among  them  ;  and  the  letters,  out  of  which  he  picked 
the  corn,  being  joined  together,  were  lhou«ht  to  declare  whatever  wu 
wished  lo  be  known.  lamblichus,  the  famous  magician,  and  naster 
of  Proclus,  is  said  to  have  used  this  divination  fur  the  purpose  of  dis- 
covering the  successor  of  Valens  Cnsar  in  the  empire. 

^thiipo[iavrela  wBs  a  divination  by  red-hot  iron,  on  which  they  Ui<l 
an  odd  number  of  straws,  and  observed  the  figures,  curves,  aaii 
sparkles,  which  they  made  in  burning. 

MoXv^io/iatTeta  was  by  observing  the  motions  and  figures  of  mclle*! 
lead. 

li.Ii[iu.        *  Lucisn.  in  i'aeudan. 
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The  three  following  methods  of  divination  are  by  tome  reckoned 
aBN>Dg  the  various  sorts  of  incantations  : 

Te^/iavre/a  was  a  divination  by  ashes,  and  was  performed  in  the 
following  manner  : — they  wrote  the  question,  Which  they  wished  to  be 
answered,  in  ashes  on  a  board,  or  any  such  thing.  This  board  was 
eiposed  to  the  open  air,  where  it  continued  for  some  time ;  and  the 
letters  which  remained  perfect,  and  were  not  defaced  by  the  winds 
or  other  accidents,  were  thought  to  contain  a  solution  of  the  question. 

BcrraFo/iavre/a  was  a  divination  by  herbs,  especially  iXkklafoKos, 
sage,  or  by  fig-leaves,  and  hence  called  wKoitarrtlai  They  who  con- 
•olted  wrote  their  own  names  and  their  questions  on  leaves,  which 
they  exposed  to  the  wind ;  and  as  many  of  the  letters  as  remained  is 
their  own  places  were  taken  up,  and  being  joined  together  contained 
an  answer  to  the  question.  Another  method  was  by  placing  the  herb 
telepbilum,  or  some  other  herb,  in  the  hand  or  upon  the  arm,  and  if 
it  cracked  in  breaking  when  crushed  or  stricken,  the  omen  was 
tkooght  to  be  good  ;  if  not,  it  was  deemed  unfortunate.^  Not  much 
iMilike  this  was  the  divination  by  laurel-leaves,  which  they  threw  into 
the  fire,  and  observed  in  what  manner  they  crackled  whilst  burning ; 
Irani  which  noise  some  say  that  the  laurel  was  called  Uifwii  as  if  hk 

Kiipofiayrtia  was  a  divination  by  wax,  which  they  melted  over  a 
vessel  of  water,  dropping  it  within  three  certain  spaces,  and  observing 
the  figure,  situation,  distance,  and  concretion  of  the  drop. 

Besides  these  there  were  many  other  sorts  of  divination ;  as  xttpo^ 
fmrreia,  fvtnoyrtifiia,  ovofiarofiavTela,  iipiSfiOfiayTtlap  ytttfiarreia,  Xv- 
jpfofiarrtia,  &c,^  One,  however,  is  so  remarkable  that  it  must  not  be 
OBitted.  ^apfiatela  was  a  divination  commonly  performed  by  cer- 
tain nedicated  and  enchanted  compositions  of  herbs,  minerals,  &c., 
wbtcb  were  called  ^^/lara.  By  means  of  these,  strange  and  wonder- 
fill  effects  were  produced:  some  of  them  taken  inwardly  caused  blind- 
mn§,  madness,  love,  -&c.,  as  the  medicaments  of  Circe  transformed 
the  soldiers  of  Ulysses ;  some  of  them  infected  by  a  touch,  as  the 
garment  which  Medea  sent  to  Creusa ;  others  spread  their  poison 
■fitf  off,  and  operated  on  persons  at  a  great  distance.  There  were 
alao  f6pfiaKa  am^pia,  which  were  amulets  against  the  former,  and  of 
iHuch  were  the  herb  moly  that  preserved  Ulysses  from  the  enchant- 
ments of  Circe,  the  laurel,  the  sallow-tree,  the  rhamn,  the  flea-bane, 
the  jasper-stone,  certain  rings  which  the  Greeks  called  ^crvX/ovt 
fi^/Mucircu,'  &c.  The  ancients  believed  that  enchantments  had  power 
to  charm  the  moon  from  heaven  ;'  and  when  the  moon  was  eclipsed, 
Aej  thought  that  this  was  etfected  by  the  power  of  magic;  and 
bcoce  thev  used  drums,  kettles,  trumpets,  and  hautboys,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  drowning  the  voices  of  the  magicians,  that  their  charms 
night  not  reach  her.  The  moon  also  was  thought  to  preside  over  this 
art,  and  therefore  was  invoked,  together  with  Hecate,  to  whom  the 
iavention  of  it  was  ascribed/    To  this  sort  of  divination  may  be  re- 

*  Theocrit.  Idyll,  iii.  v.  28.  •  Virg.  Eclog.  riii.    Orid.  Met.  lib.  vit. 

'  Ant.     Plin.  Nat.  Hist.  fab.  2. 

*■  Aristophan.  Plut.  /  Eurip.  Medea  v.  305. 
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ferred  charms  Jagaiost  poison,  diseases,  or  venom  ;'  and  it  is  probable 
that  the  use  of  these  incantations  gave  rise  to  the  fable  by  which  Or- 
pheus is  said  to  have  recovered  his  wife  Eurydice  from  the  dead ;  for 
we  are  told  that  Orpheus  was  skilled  in  the  art  of  music/  and  that  he 
published  a  book  on  the  remedies  of  distempers.'  To  it  also  belong 
enchanted  girdles,  and  other  things  worn  about  the  bodies  of  men, 
which  were  intended  to  excite  love,  or  any  other  passion,  in  those 
with  whom  they  conversed. 

Id  this  placed  likewise,  it  may  be  proper  to  notice  /SavicaWa,  fascina- 
tion, so  denominated  irapa  to  ^devc  va/Kciy,  from  killing  with  the  eyes* 
It  was  believed  that  some  malignant  influence  darted  from  the  eyes  of 
envious  and  angry  persons,  and  infected  the  air,  and  by  that  means  pe* 
netrated  and  corrupted  the  bodies  of  animals/  The  younger  animals 
beinff  most  tender  were  thought  more  easily  to  receive  this  impres- 
sion/ The  eyes  of  some  men  were  destructive  to  infants  and  chil- 
dren, by  reason  of  the  weak  constitution  of  their  bodies,  bat  had  not 
an  equal  power  over  men,  whose  bodies  were  strengthened  by  age.* 
Women,  who  had  double  eye  balls,  had  power  to  hurt  others  on  whom 
they  fixed  their  eyes."  These  influences  were  thought  to  proceed 
chiefly  from  those  whose  spirits  were  moved  by  anger  or  envy/  Tbey 
who  were  happy  and  successful  were  more  liable  to  fascination.^  For 
the  same  reason,  they  who  had  been  much  commended  by  others 
were  in  danger  of  having  their  prosperity  destroyed.'  Some  crowned 
those  whom  they  thought  to  be  in  danger  with  garlands  of  the  herb 
baccharis,  which  was  supposed  to  have  a  sovereign  power  over  fasci- 
nation/ For  the  same  purpose  some  used  bracelets  or  necklaces^ 
composed  of  shells,  corals,  and  precious  stones;  and  others  pre- 
pared certain  herbs  with  incantations  and  magical  rites.  The  figure 
of  a  man's  privities,  hung  about  the  necks  of  children,  was  thooght 
to  prevent  fascination.'  It  was  sometimes  hung  upon  the  doors  of 
bouses  and  gardens  /  and  smiths  commonly  placed  it  before  their 
forges.*  It  may  be  farther  observed  that  this  figure  was  the  image 
of  Priapus,  who  was  believed  to  punish  such  persons  as  injored  by 
fascination/  Some,  chiefly  old  women,  averted  fascination  by  spitting 
,  thrice  into  their  bosoms,  three  being  a  sacred  number.*  Another 
method  of  averting  fascinations  from  infants  was  as  follows : — they 
tied  a  thread  of  diflerent  colors  about  the  neck  of  the  infant,  aad, 
spitting  on  the  ground,  mixed  the  spittle  with  dirt,  and  put  it  upoa 
the  forehead  and  lips  of  the  infant.' 

f  Suid.    Horn.  Odjs.  i\  v.  456.  Plin.        p  Hor.  lib.  i.  ep.  14.  ▼.  M. 
Nat  Hilt.  lib.  xxxviii.  cap.  2.    Piodar.        «  Plin.  Nat.  Hist. 

Pylh.  Od.  iii.  v.  89.  '  Virg.  Eclog.  vii.  v.  27. 

A  Pausan.  Eliac.  cap.  ii.  '  Varro  lib.  n.    Plut.  Sympoi.  lib.  t* 

'  Euripid.  Alcest.  v.  965.  qusest.  7. 

•  Heliodor.  ^thiop.  lib.  iii.  '  Plin.  Nat.  Hist.  lib.  xix.  cap.  4. 
<  Virg.  Eclog.  iii.  ▼.  108.  *'  Poll.  Onomast.  Ub.  vii.  cap.  24. 
■•  Plut.  Sympofl.  lib.  ▼.  qua?tt.  7.  *  Diod.  Sic.  lib.  iv. 

•  Plin.  Nat.  Hiit.  lib.  vii.  cap.  2.  *  Theocrit.  Uyll.  vi.  v.  S9.  et  SchoU 

•  Idem  ibid.  '  Pers.  Sat.  ii.  v.  81. 
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CHAP.  XIX. 

Grecian  Feslivab. 

The  early  festivals  of  Greece  were  characterised  by  joy  and  gra- 
titude. The  people  of  the  different  oatioos,  after  gathering  in  the 
firuits  of  the  earth,  assembled  to  offer  up  sacrifices,  and  to  indulge  in 
that  mirth  which  is  the  natural  consequence  of  plenty/  It  is,  indeed, 
evident  that  festivals  were  instituted  in  honor  of  the  gods,  to  whom, 
besides  the  worship  daily  paid  to  them,  some  more  solemn  times 
were  act  apart :  to  avert  some  evil  and  obtain  some  good,  by  render- 
mg  the  gods  propitious ;'  in  memory  of  deceased  friends,  or  of  those 
wbo  bad  performed  some  remarkable  service  lo  their  country  f  as 
seisoBs  of  ease  and  rest  from  labor ;  or  as  bonds  of  friendship  and 
dliance,  and  for  the  establishment  and  preservation  of  society.  lo 
ancient  times  there  were  few  or  no  festivals  besides  those  after  har- 
vtat  or  vintage  ;^  but  in  latter  ages  the  number  of  the  festivals  was 
increased,  and  the  manner  of  observing  them  much  altered. 

As  the  Athenians  exceeded  all  other  people  in  the  nnmber  of  their 
gods,  so  they  did  also  in  the  number  of  their  festivals/  The  Athenian 
calendar  contained  an  abstract  of  the  annals  of  Athens,  and  of  events 
the  Boat  glorious  to  the  city/  At  one  time  were  celebrated  the  union 
nf  the  people  of  Attica  by  Theseus,  the  return  of  that  prince  into  hia 
slites,  and  the  abolition  of  debts  which  he  procured  ;  at  another,  the 
battles  of  Marathon  and  Salamis,  those  of  Plataea,  Naxos,  &e.  Most 
•f  the  festivals  were  celebrated  at  tlie  public  expense,  and  some  of 
them  with  extraordinary  magnificence/ 

Though  the  following  is  not  a  complete  collection  of  the  Grecian 
fivtivmis,  yet  it  contains  the  principal  of  them. 

'ATUTOPEION  and  AFHTOPIA  were  festivals,  the  former  of 
whieb  was  probably  in  honor  of  Venus,  whose  priest  was  called  dyi^- 
mp,  in  Cyprus ;  and  they  might  both  belong  to  Apollo,  and  be,  at 
Mat  the  tetter  of  them,  the  same  as  the  Lac«daeroonian  KOfnmla/ 

'ATPANIA  was  celebrated  at  Argos,  in  memory  of  one  of  the 
dnng^ters  of  Pnietus/ 

'ATPIANIA,  probably  the  same,  was  observed  at  Argos  in  memory 
of  m  deceased  person/  It  was  also  celebrated  at  Thebes  with  solemn 
sports. 

'AFPAYAIA  was  celebrated  at  Athens  in  honor  of  Agraulus,  or 
Agteums,  the  daughter  of  Cecrops,  and  the  nymph  Aglsuris,  and 
priestess  of  Minerva,  to  whom'^she  gave  the  surname  of  Afflaurus,  and 
who  was  worshipped  in  a  temple  dedicated  to  her.  The  Cyprians 
also  honored  her  with  the  celebration  of  an  annual  festival  in  the 

f  Ariitot.  de  Mor.  lib.  viii.  cap.  11.  *  Plut.  de  Olor.  Atben. 

<  Diod.  Sic.  lib.  ▼.  cmp.  68.    Cic.  de        *  Iiocrat.  Areop. 

Leg.  lib.  iL  cap.  14.  /  Hctjcfa.    Athaas.  lib.  If.    Emtath. 

*  Ariatoph.  Ran.  ▼.  664.  in  Horn.  II.  m', 

*  Ariatot.  Ethic,  ad  Nicomach.lib.  viii.        '  Hetychiua. 
cO.  *  Idem. 
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monlh  Aphrodisius,  at  which  they  offered  human  victims  :  and  this 
custom  is  asid  to  have  continued  till  the  lime  of  Diomedes.' 

'AFPinNIA  was  in  honor  of  Bacchus,  who  was  surnamed  "Ayp.i- 
rtot  from  his  cruelty,*  or  from  hia  being  attended  by  lions,  tigers,  and 
other  ferocious  aiiiniais,  which  procured  liini  the  name  of 'n/iijirr^i,  an 
eater  of  raw  flesh.  Tliis  solemnity  was  observed  in  the  night,  in  (he 
following  manner:— tile  women  being  assembled  sought  diligently  for 
Bacchus,  who,  Ihey  pretended,  had  fled  from  them  ;  but  6ndiog  their 
labour  ineflTecIual,  they  said  that  he  had  retired  to  the  muses,  and 
concealed  himself  among  them.  The  ceremony  being  thus  ended,  tbey 
regaled  themselves  with  an  entertainment.'  At  this  feast  lari;e  ()uan- 
lities  of  ivy  were  used,  because  that  plant  was  sacred  to  Bacchus." 

■AFPOTEPAS:  QYllX  was  an  annual  sacrifice  of  five  hundred 
goats,  oflered  at  Athens  to  Minerva,  who  was  surnamed  'Ayfjoripa, 
from  Agrte  iu  Attica,  This  festival  was  instituted  in  commemoratioa 
of  the  defeat  of  the  Persians,  who  had  invaded  Attica  during  the 
reign  of  Darius." 

'ArPrnNIS  was  a  nocturnal  feslival,"  celebrated  in  honor  of  Dac- 
cbu3  at  Arbela  in  Sicily  ;  and  it  was  so  called  because  itie  worshippers 
were  accustomed  iypunveli',  to  watch  all  night. 

I  'AAflNJA,  or  'AMINEIA,  was  celebrated  in  most  of  the  cities  of 

Greece,  in  honor  of  Venus,  and  in  memory  of  her  beloved  Adonis.' 

I  The  solemnity  continued  two  days.     On  the  first  certain  imag«i  or 

pictures  of  Adonis  and  Venus  were  brought  forth,  with  all  the  pomp 
and  ceremonies  used  at  funerals ;  the  women  tore  their  hair,  beat  iheit 
breasts,  and  counlerfeiled  other  actions  usual  in  lameutiug  the  dead.' 

, '  This  lamentation  was  called  abuyiaa/xoi,'  or  Abutia  ;   and  betice  &it- 

via*  &yctv  signifies  the  same  as'A^ait-ii'  nXaUtt,  to  weep  for  Adonis;* 
■nd  ibe  songs  on  this  occasion  were  denominiiled  Ahuyibia.'  With  the 
images  were  also  carried  shells  filled  with  earth,  iu  which  grew  several 
sorts  of  herbs,  particularly  lettuces  ;  in  memory  that  Adonis  was  laid 
out  by  Venus'on  a  bed  of  lettuces.  These  were  called  Kijiroi,  gar- 
dens; and  hence  'Aiwciioc  ir^iroi  were  proverbially  applied  to  ihiogi 

I  unfruitful  and  fading,  because  those  herbs  were  sown  only  so  loag 

before  the  festival  as  to  be  green  at  that  time,  and  were  presently  cait 
out  into  the  water.  The  flutes  used  on  this  diy  were  called  ytyyfia.i, 
from  Hyypiit,  (he  Phtenician  name  of  Adonis  ;  and  hence  to  play  oa 
this  instrument  was  termed  yiyyp^y,  or  yiyypaimy :  the  music,  yiy- 
'  ypaafius;  and  the  songs  were  called  yiyy^nFru,  The  sacrifice  was 
denominated  taBiipa,  because  the  days  of  mouniing  were  called  by 
that  name.  The  second  day  was  spent  in  all  possible  demo  nstrai  ions 
of  joy  and  merriment;"  in  memory  that,  by  the  favor  of  Proserpine, 
Venus  obtained  that  Adonis  should  return  to  life,  and  dwell  with  her 
one  half  of  every  year.     This  fable  is  applied  to  the  sun,  which  pw- 

■  Porphyr.  de  AbitiQ.  lib.  it.  Musm.  de  Hem  cl  Lcandro  <.  13.      ,^^H 

•  Plut.  Antoii.  V  Plut.  NicU;  Macroh.  Sal.  L     ^^1 
'  Idem  Symfios.  lib.  riiL  quxsl. ).                  '  Elymuiog.  Aucloi,                          ^^^| 
-  Id.  Quffi,!.  Romui.  '  SqiJw. 
"  Xoaoph.  Eiped.  Cjri.  '  Proclns  ia  CliteMonnlti. 

•  Hoijchiu*.  •  Laciari, 
r  Sctidl.  AHitoptiuu  ia  Phg,  t.  410, 
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luces  the  vicissitude  of  lammer  and  wioter;*  but  the  vain  pomp  and 
lerious  fully  of  this  festival  served  only  to  expose  the  superstition  of 
Jie  heathens,  and  gave  rise  to  the  proverb,  Oihky  lepoy,  by  which 
fere  meant  things  apparently  great  and  sacred,  but  in  reality  ridi- 
;ulou8  trifles. 

*A8HNAIA  were  two  festivals  observed  at  Athens  in  honor  of 
liinerva ;  one  of  which  was  called  HayaOiwaia,  and  the  other  XaX- 
etia. 

AIAKEIA  were  sports  at  <£gina  in  honor  of  £acus,  who  had  a 
temple  in  that  island  ;  in  which,  after  the  conclusion  of  the  solemnity, 
the  victors  presented  a  garland  of  flowers.* 

AIANTEIA  was  in  honor  of  Ajax,  in  the  isle  of  Salamis  ;'  and  in 
Attica,  where,  in  commemoration  of  his  valor,  a  bier  on  appointed 
days  was  adorned  with  a  complete  suit  of  armor ;  and  so  careful 
ivere  the  Athenians  of  his  memory,  that  his  name  was  continued  to 
posterity  in  one  of  their  tribes,  which  from  him  was  called  Alavrlt. 

AiriNHTHN  'EOPTU  was  a  festival  at  iEgina,  observed  in  honor 
irf  Neptune  during  sixteen  days,  all  of  which  were  spent  in  mirth 
lod  joUity,  and  in  offering  sacrifices  to  the  gods.  It  was  performed 
Doly  by  free  denizens  of  that  island,  without  the  assistance  of  servants, 
vho  for  that  reason  were  called  /lOKo^ayoi,  eaters  by  themselves.  The 
lolemnity  ended  with  offering  a  sacrifice  to  Venus.' 

AIMAKOVPI A  was  a  Peloponnesian  festival,  in  which  Kovpot,  boys, 
irere  whipt  at  the  sepulchre  of  Pelops,  till  al^ia,  blood,  was  drawn ; 
nd  hence  this  solemnity  derived  its  name. 

AinPA,  EUPA,  EV AEinNOI,  or  'AAHTII,  was  a  festival  and 
Mlemn  sacrifice,  celebrated  by  the  Athenians  with  vocal  music  in 
honor  of  Erigone,  sometimes  called  Aletis,  the  daughter  of  Icarius, 
wIm»,  through  excessive  grief  for  the  misfortunes  of  her  father,  hanged 
herself;  and  hence  the  solemnity  obtained  the  name  of  awpa.'  Some 
Mj  that  it  was  observed  in  honor  of  king  Temaleus,  or  of  i£gisthus 
and  Clytemnestra."*  Others  are  of  opinion  that  it  was  first  observed 
by  coramand  of  an  ori.cle,  in  memory  of  the  daughter  of  ^isthus 
and  Clytemnestra  ;  who,  accompanied  by  her  grandfather  Tyndarus, 
ondertook  a  journey  to  Athens,  where  she  prosecuted  Orestes  in  the 
eonrt  of  Areopagus,  and  losing  her  cause  hanged  herself  through 
arief.^ 

"AKHA  was  a  triennial  festival,  solemnized  at  Actium  in  Epirus, 
with  wrestling,  horse-racing,  and  a  fight  or  race  of  ships,  in  honor  of 
Apollo,  who  from  that  place  was  surnaroed  Actius.' 

'AAAIA,  or  'AAEAIA,  was  in  honor  of  Minerva  surnamed  Alea, 
It  Tegea  in  Arcadia,  where  that  goddess  had. a  temple  of  great  an- 
tiquity.' 

*AA£KTPrONnN  'ATQiN  was  an  annual  cock-fight  at  Athens,  in 

*  MAcrob.  Sftt.  i.  v.  21.  *  Hesjchias. 

*  Pindmr.  ejusque  Scholiast,  in  Nem.        *  Etyroolog.  Anctor. 

0<).Ti.  «  Steph.    BjrMQt.      Clem.    Protrept. 

'  Heiychias.  vElian.  I  list.  Anim.  lib.  zi.  cap.  8. 

'  Plat.  Gnec.  Qiuest.  '  Pauaan.  Arcad. 
'  HygiD.  AatzonoiQ.  lib.  ii. 
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metnory  of  the  cocks  from  wliose  crowing  Tlieniistocles  recei?ed  an 
omen  of  bis  success  against  the  Persians/ 

'AAIA  were  solemn  games-^  celebrated  at  Rhodes  on  the  twenty- 
fourth  day  of  the  month  Vopirtala,  which  corresponds  with  the  Athe- 
.  nian  Boribpofiiwy ,  in  honor  of  the  sun,  who  is  called  ifXtos  and  6\tos, 
and  who  is  said  to  have  been  born  in  the  island  of.  Rhodes ;  the  in- 
habitants of  which  were  reputed  his  posterity,  and  therefore  deBomi- 
nated  Heliades.^  The  combatants  in  these  games  were  boys  as  well 
as  men  ;  and  the  victors  were  rewarded  with  a  crown  of  poplar. 

'AAKA0OIA  was  observed  at  Megara^  in  honor  of  Alcathous, 
the  son  of  Pelops,  who,  being  suspected  of  the  murder  of  his  brother 
Chrysippus,  fled  to  Megara,  where  having  slain  a  terrible  lion  that  in- 
fested the  country,  and  had  killed  the  son  of  king  Megarens,  be 
received  the  daughter  of  the  king  in  marriage,  and  was  declared  bis 
successor. 

'AAHA  was  observed  at  Athens  in  the  month  Tloiyeiitify,  in  honor 
of  Ceres  and  Bacchus,  by  whose  blessing  the  husbandmen  received 
the  recompense  of  their  labor ;  and  therefore  their  oblations  consbted 
only  of  the  fruits  of  the  earth.'  Others  say  that  this  festival  was  in- 
stituted in  commemoration  of  the  primitive  Greeks,  who  lived  ir  rols 
aXufffi,  in  vineyards  and  corn-fields.^  Hence  Ceres  was  called  ^AKmos, 
*AXwis,  and  KhaXtJoia* 

'AAHTIA  was  celebrated  in  honor  of  Minerva  by  the  Arcadians, 
in  memory  of  a  victory,  in  which  they  took  many  of  the  Lacedemo- 
nians prisoners,  whom  the  Greeks  called  &\wtovs,' 

'AMAPTNGIA.  or  'AMAPTIIA,  was  a  festival  celebrated  with 
games  in  honor  of  Diana,  surnamed  Amarynthia  and  Amarysia,  firoai 
a  town  in  Euboea.  It  was  observed  by  the  Euboeans,  Eretrianf, 
Carystians,  and  Athmonians,  who  were  inhabitants  of  a  borough  in 
Attica. 

'AMBPOZIA  was  celebrated  in  honor  of  Bacchus,  the  god  of  wiaei 
in  the  month  of  Leuaeon  in  most  of  the  cities  of  Greece.* 

'AMMAAll  was  a  festival,  of  which  nothing  more  is  known  thaa 
that  it  belonged  to  Jupiter." 

"AMMllN  was  an  Athenian  festival.^ 

*AM^IAPAIA  was  observed  at  Oropus,  in  honor  of  Amphiaraitt/ 

'AM<&IAPOMIA  was  a  festival  observed  by  private  families  it 
Athens,  on  the  fifth  day  after  the  birth  of  every  child.  It  was  fo 
called  Ato  tov  itfitpibpafieiy,  from  running  round  ;  because  it  was  cas- 
tomary  to  run  round  the  fire  with  the  infants  in  their  arms. 

'ANArnriA  were  solemn  sacrifices  to  Venus  at  Eryx  in  Sidlji 
where  she  had  a  magnificent  temple.^  The  name  of  this  sokaoitj 
was  derived  &iro  tov  iLvayevOai,  from  returning ;  because  the  goddcsi 
was  said  to  leave  Sicily  and  return  to  Africa  at  that  time. 


'  ^lian.  lib.  ii.  cap.  28. 

f  Pindar.  Schol.  Oljmp.  Od.  Tiii. 

t  Suabo  lib.  xiv. 

*  Pindar.  Schol.  Nem.  Od.  r, 

*  Demosth.  in  Neaermni. 

*  Harpocr.    Eustath.  II.  «'. 


'  Pausan.  Arcad. 

"•  Hetiod.  Schol.  Op.  et  Di.  lib.  iL 

*  Heajckius. 

*  Idem. 

p  Pindar.  Schol.  Oljmp.  Od.  rd. 
9  iCIian.  Var.  Hiit.  lib.  i«  cap.  IS. 
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*ANAKEIA  was  an  Athenian  festival  in  honor  of  the  Dioscuri, 
who  were  called  Hwaxts,  and  honored  with  a  temple  denominated  d^a* 
scior.  The  sacrifices  offered  at  that  time  were  named  £eyi9/io2y 
hecaose  these  deities  were  livoi^  strangers/  and  consisted  of  three 
offerings '  called  Tpirrvai.  Plays  were  also  acted  in  honor  of  these 
deities.' 

*ANAKAHTHP1A  were  solemnities  observed  at  the  dy^cX^^ir, 
proclamation  of  kings  and  princes,  when  they  became  of  age  to  as« 
rome  the  reins  of  g;ovemment.* 

'ANAKTflN  HAlinN  'EOPTH  was  a  festival  •  at  Amphyssa, 
the  capital  of  Locris,  in  honor  either  of  the  Dioscuri,  Curetes,  or  Ca- 
btri,  for  in  this  matter  authors  are  not  agreed. 

*ANAHArOPEIA  was  a  festival  observed  by  boys  at  Lamptacua 
io  bonorof  Anaiagoras,  who,  dying  in  that  city,  requested  that  on 
the  anniversary  of  his  death  boys  should  have  leave  to  play.* 

'ANAPOFEflNIA,  or  hyi»yt%  vw  Ehpvyvn,  were  annual  games  '  cele- 
brated in  the  Ceramicus  at  Athens,  by  the  command  of  Minos  king 
of  Crete,  in  memory  of  his  son  Androgeos,  or  Eurygyas,  who  had 
been  barbarously  murdered  by  some  of  the  Athenians  and  Megaren- 


'AN0E2THPIA  were  an  Athenian  festival,  observed  in  honor  of 
Bacchus  on  the  eleventh,  twelfth,  and  thirteenth  days  of  the  month 
'Ay^tfnppu^y,  and  were  denominated  from  the  crowns  or  garlands  of 
lowera,  with  which  boys  of  three  yean  old  were  decorated  at  this 
ftitival. 

The  first  day  was  named  Hidoiyia,  iiwo  tov  wlOovi  olyei*",  because 
thej  then  tapped  their  barrels.  By  the  Chaeroneans  the  same  day 
was  called  iLyaOoO  baifioyos,  the  day  of  good  genius ;  because  it  was 
castomary  to  be  merry  on  that  day. 

The  second  day  was  denominated  X<$ft  from  the  measure  'xpa,  be- 
caase  every  man  drank  out  of  his  own  vessel.  On  the  first  day  they 
only  opened  their  vessels,  and  tasted  the  wine ;  but  on  this  it  was 
castomary  to  drink  copiously  ;  and  the  longest  liver,  in  token  of  vic- 
tsffj,  was  rewarded  with  a  crown  of  leaves,  or,  as  some  say,  with  a 
crown  of  gold  and  a  vessel  of  wine.'  On  this  day  the  professors  of 
sophistry  feasted  at  home  with  their  friends,  and  had  presents  sent 
tiMi  ;*  and  from  this  day  Bacchus  was  surnamed  Xooironyf. 

The  third  day  was  called  \vrpoi  from  xvrpa,  a  pot,  that  was 
bfooght  forth  full  of  all  sorts  of  seeds,  which  they  accounted  sacred 
to  Mcreurins  x^^^'t  the  infernal,  and  from  which  they  therefore  ab- 
slaioed.  On  this  day  the  comedians  acted ;  and  at  Sparta  Lycur- 
gas  ordered  that  such  of  them  as  obtained  the  victory  should  be  ea- 
loHed  among  the  free  denisens. 

During  these  days  the  slaves  were  allowed,  to  drink  and  revel; 
and,  therefore,  at  the  end  of  the  festival  it  was  usual  to  issue  a 


'  Pbdar.  Scbol.  Olymp.  Od.  iu. 

'  Paosaniat. 

'  AUieiuB.  Daipnoft.  lib.  ii. 

•  PolyU  Hitt.  lib.  zviii. 

*  Patuaa.  Pbocicis. 


•  Diog.  Laertittf. 
'  Hesychiua. 

9  Pluurch.  Thaieo. 

'  Allian.  Var.  Hi\L  lib.  ii.  csf .  41. 

*  Athena,  lib.  z. 
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prochmatioD  in  the  following  manner : — BjipaSe^  Kopec,  obg  h^  *Ar- 
^e^r^pia,  Begone,  ye  Carian  slaves,  the  Anthesteria  are  ended.* 

'AN0EZOOPIA  vras  a  Sicilian  festival,''  and  derived  its  name  hwb 
rov  0^peiv  &v6ea,  from  carrying  flowers  ;  because  it  was  instituted  iu 
honor  of  Proserpine,  whom  Pluto  is  said  to  have  stolen  whilst  she  was 
gathering  flowers. 

Another  solemnity  of  the  same  name  was  observed  at  Argoa  in 
honor  of  Juno,  to  whom  a  temple  was  dedicated  in  that  city,  under 
the  name  of  'AvOe/a/ 

'ANTIFONEIA  were  sacrifices  in  honor  of  Antigonus/ 

'ANTINOEIA  were  annual  sacrifices  and  quinquennial  games  io 
honor  of  Antinous,  the  Bithynian  :  they  were  instituted  by  the  com- 
inand  of  Adrian,  the  Roman  emperor,  at  Mantinaea  in  Arcadia,  wheie 
Antinous  was  honored  with  a  temple  and  divine  worship/ 

'AIIATOTPIA  was  a  festival '  first  observed  by  the  AtheoiaDa,  and 
afterwards  by  the  rest  of  the  lonians,  except  those  of  Ephesua  and 
Colophon.  It  is  said  to  have  received  its  name  from  avdrii,  deceit, 
because  it  was  instituted  in  memory  of  a  stratagem  by  which  Melao- 
thius,  the  Athenian  king,  overcame  Xanthus  king  of  Boeotia.  In  me* 
inory  of  this  success  Jupiter  was  surnamed  ^Avarliyutp,  the  Deceiver. 
It  being  also  pretended  .that  a  person  habited  in  a  black  goat-skio  bad 
been  seen  before  the  engagement,  Bacchus  was  surnamed  McXovacyis, 
and  was  honored  with  a  new  temple,  and  the  institution  of  this  festi- 
val.^ It  is,  however,  more  probable  that  'A?rarovpca  was  to  called  as 
if  *Avaropia,  that  is  'OfiOTraropta,  because  at  this  festival  children  ac- 
companied their  fathers  that  their  names  might  be  entered  in  the 
public  register ;'  or  because  they  were  in  a  certain  sense  iLw&ropa, 
without  fathers,  till  they  had  been  publicly  registered  as  the  children 
of  their  fathers.  This  festival  commenced  on  the  twenty-second  diy 
of  the  month  Hvavexpiutv,^  and  continued  three  days. 

The  first  day  was  called  Aoprla  from  hopirot^  a  supper ;  because  in 
the  evening  of  that  day  each  tribe  met,  and  had  a  sumptuous  enter- 
tainment. 

The  second  day  was  named  *Apafifivtris,  iiicb  roV  &via  ipveiv,  because 
on  this  day  victims  were  offered  to  Jupiter  ^parpios  and  'Airar^Mip, 
and  to  Minerva,  in  whose  sacrifices  (as  in  all  offered  to  the  ceiestU 
deities)  it  was  customary  &yta  kpvetv  Ta%  tce^aXav,  to  turn  the  heads  of 
the  victims  upwards  towards  heaven.  At  this  sacrifice,  the  chiklren 
enrolled  among  the  citizens  were  placed  close  to  the  altar.  It  wii 
usual  also  for  persons  richly  attired  to  run  about  with  lighted  torcbei, 
and  sing  hymns  in  praise  of  Vulcan,  who  first  taught  men  the  use  of 
that  element. 

The  third  day  was  named  Kovpewris  from  rovpof,  a  youth,  or  froai 
Kovpa^  shaving,  because  the  youths  had  their  hair  cut  off  before  tbey 
were  presented  to  be  registered.  At  this  time  the  fathers  were  obliged 

^  Hetychius.  Hesychius;  Soidas. 

'  Pollux  Ononi.  lib.  i.  cap.  I.  *  Etymolog.  Auctor.    Pkoclui  in  Ti* 

^  Paiuan.  Corinth.  mteo. 

«  Plot.  Agid.  et  Cleoni.  *  Schol.  Aristoph.  io  Acham.  ▼.  146. 

/  Paaaui.  Arcadic.  *  Theophr.  Charact.  Ethic,  cap.  !▼• 

f  Ariatoph.  Schol.  Acbarn.  Uarpocrat. 
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to  swear  that  both  themielves  and  the  ipotbers  of  the  youog  mtu 
were  freeborn  Atlieniaas.  It  was  also  customary  to  offer  two  ewes 
and  a  sbe-goat  ia  sacrifice  to  Diana,  wbich  they  called  diktv  ^a- 
TfUay  ;  the  bbe-goat  was  termed  ai£  ^aTpioi,  and  the  ewe,  tics  ^ari^J 
The  victim  was  to  be  of  a  certain  weight;  and  because  it  once  hap- 
pened that  the  spectators  cried  out  in  jest,  McTof,  /leiov,  Too  liitU, 
too  little,  it  was  afterwards  called  fitioy,  and  the  persons  who  offered 
it  were  denominated  iitiaytayoi. 

Some  add  a  fourth  day,  which  was  called  ^E^lfibrit ;"  but  that  name 
u  Dot  peculiar  to  this  festival,  it  being  commonly  applied  to  any  day 
celebrated  after  the  end  of  another  solemnity. 

This  festival  was  observed  five  days  by  the  Protenthte,  who  began 
it  a  day  sooner  than  others.  By  a'  decree,  the  Athenian  senate  waa 
forbidden  to  meet  for  five  days  during  the  time  of  this  solemnity." 

'AITATAIA  was  a  festival  on  the  second  day  after  a  marriage. 

'AnOAAftNIA  was  in  honor  of  Apollo  at  ^gialea,  where  it  was 
customary  to  appoint  a  select  number  of  boys  and  virgins,  who  went 
in  solemn  procession,  as  if  to  bring  back  Apollo  and  Diana  to  that 
place,  whence  they  had  l>een  driven  after  Apollo's  victory  over  Py» 
ibon.' 

'AnOnOMriAIA  were  certain  days'*  in  wbich  sacrifices  were 
offered  to  the  gods  called  Trofiiraloi,  or  rather  iiwowofiwatot,  who  were 
thought  to  avert  evil. 

'APATCIA  was  a  festival  at  Sicyon  '  on  the  birth  day  of  Aratus, 
whom  they  honored  with  a  priest,  who,  for  the  sake  of  distinction, 
wore  a  riband  spotted  with  white  and  purple.  It  was  celebrated  with 
nusic;  and  the  choristers  of  Bacchus  assisted  at  the  solemnity  with 
harps.  There  was  also  a  solemn  procession,  in  wbich  the  public 
schoolmaster  and  his  scholars  were  followed  by  the  senators  and 
other  citizens  adorned  wiih  garlands. 

'APr£inN  'EOPTAI  were  several  festivals  at  Argos,  the  names  of 
which  are  unknown.'' 

'API AANCI A  were  two  festivals '  at  Naxos  in  honor  of  two  wo- 
men, who  were  both  called  Ariadne.  The  former  of  them  was  thought 
to  have  been  of  a  gay  and  cheerful  temper,  and  therefore  her  festival 
was  observed  with  music,  and  with  many  otherezpressionsof  joy  and 
aiirtli*  The  latter  being  exposed,  when  with  child,  on  that  coast  by 
Theseus,  was  supposed  to  have  been  of  a  melancholy  disposition ;  and 
iberefore  the  solemnity  dedicated  to  her  exhibited  a  show  of  sorrow 
and  mourning. 

'APPH^OPIA  was  observed  at  Athens,'  in  the  month  Jxtppofopimrt 
io  honor  of  Minerva,  and  of  Ersa,  one  of  the  daughters  of  Cecrops  ; 
oo  wbich  account  it  is  sometimes  called  'Ep^ii^c^ca,  or  'Epprifopta, 
*Ap^flf6pia  is  derived  Awo  tov  H^nra  f ^pciy,  liecause  of  certain  myste- 
ries which  were  carried  by  four  noble  virgins,  who  were  not  under 
seven,  nor  more  than  eleven  years  of  age,  and  who  were  thence  called 

<  PoUax.  9  Piut.  Axato. 

"*  He«jrcbiot.  '  Parthen.  Erotic   ziii.    Plat.  Grsc. 

*  AtbeDK.  lib.  iv.  Qiuptt.     ^a.  Poliorc«t.  cap.  xvii. 

*  Pansan.  Coriathiac.  '  Plut.  Theaeo. 

^  Hetjrchius.  '  Harpocrat    Suidas ;  Hetjciiias. 
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&fi^ilp6poi.  Their  apparel  wns  white,  anil  decorated  with  ornitmeDts 
of  g;old ;  and  hence  apj>i)ifop€lv  t!)  interpreted  ■)(pvanv  iaOtjTa  <fopt'ii;  lai 
ypvala."  They  had  a  particular  sorlof  brearf,  which  wsa  termed  moros,* 
anil  cakes  wliich  were  called  driiin-nrui.'  There  vio.'i  a  certain  cr^ai- 
pioT^ptov,  ball'Court,  appropriated  to  their  use  in  the  Acropolis,  in 
which  stood  a  brazen  atatiie  of  Isocrates  on  horseback.'  From  tlieie 
virgins  were  chosen  two,  lo  weave,  as  was  customary,  a  virKot,  gar- 
ment, for  Minerva,  which  work  ihey  began  on  the  tliirtielh  of  Fliiavc- 

'APTEMISIA  was  a  festival  to  honor  of  'Apre^n,  Diana.  It  was 
celebrated  in  several  cities  of  Greece,  particularly  at  Delphi,  where 
they  offered  lo  the  goddess  a  mullet,  which  was  Thought  to  bear  some 
relation  lo  her,  because  it  is  said  to  hunt  and  kill  the  sea-hare.'  The 
bread  offered  to  the  goddess  was  termed  Xo^in ;'  and  the  women  who 
performed  the  sacred  rites  were  called  Ao^j/Jot." 

Another  soleoinily  of  the  same  name  was  observed  at  SyracuK,  aad 
celebrated  during  three  days  with  aporls  and  banquets.* 

'AXKAHIIEIA  was  a  festival  in  honor  of  £sculapius,  observed  in 
several  parts  of  Greece,  but  with  the  greatest  solemnity  by  itie  Epi- 
daurians,'  whom  this  god  honored  wilh  his  more  iuimediaie  presence, 
and  to  whom  he  gave  answers  in  an  oracular  manner:  it  was  there- 
fore called  MeyaXaiTitX^irein,  the  great  festival  of  £sculapius,  and 
consisted  chiefly  of  a  musical  enterlaiimient,  in  which  poets  and  mu- 
sicians contended  for  victory,  and  which  was  therefore  denominated 
iepoi  ayii)/,  the  sacred  contention. 

'AZKflAIA  was  a  festival  celebrated  by  the  Athenian  liusbandmea 
in  honor  of  Bacchus,'  to  whom  1  hey  sacrificed  a  he-goal;  because 
that  animal  destroys  vines,  and  was  therefore  supposed  to  be  an  enemy 
lo  Bacchus,  Of  the  skio  of  the  victim  they  made  a  bottle,  which 
was  filled  with  oil  and  wine,  and  upon  which  they  endeavoured  to 
leap  with  one  foot ;  and  be  who  6rst  stood  upon  it  was  declared  the 
victor,  and  received  the  bottle  as  a  reward.     This  performance  was 

called  aatu\m£tty,  jrapa  to  eic\  tov  aatiiv  fiAXtoOoi,  from  leaping  upoD 

a  bottle,  whence  the  festival  obtained  its  name. 

'AWOAISIA  were  festivals  in  honor  of  "A^poSin,  Venus  ;  several 
of  which  were  observed  in  different  parts  of  Greece.  The  most  re- 
markable of  ihem  was  that  at  Cyprus,'  first  instituted  by  Cinyraa ;  out 
of  whose  family  were  elected  certain  priests  of  Venus,  who  for  ihit 
reason  were  called  Kivvpaiai.  At  this  solemnity  several  mystenoai 
rites  were  performed  ;  and  they  who  were  initiated  into  them  offered 
money  to  Venus  as  an  harlot,  and  received,  in  token  of  the  favor  of 
the  goddess,  a  measure  of  salt  and  a^aXXoi:  the  former,  because 
salt  is  a  concretion  of  sea-water,  to  which  Venus  was  thought  to  on 
her  birii) ;  the  latter,  because  she  was  the  goddess  of  wantonnMS. 

■  Eljmolog.  Anclor.  '  Liv, 

■  Alhenn.  lib.  iii.  ■  Fist.  loae. 
"  Snidkii.                                                      '  Phuniul.  in  Bacch.  Arulsph.  S(M 

■  FluUrch.  Iiocnte.  V\ata;  IJesychiue. 

'  AtheniE.  lib.  vii.  '  Clem.  Pratiupl.     Anob.  lib,  r,    llf- 

'  Hesjcbiiu.  sjcb.     Findu,  SchoUut. 
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At  Amathu8»  a  city  of  Cyprus,  they  offered  to  Veaiu  tolemo  tacri- 
fioea,  which  were  called  Kopwrnaus/  from  ko^os,  fruit,  perbapa  be* 
cause  this  goddess  presided  over  g;eneratioD. 

The  festival  of  Venus  was  celebrated  at  both  the  Papbt,  not  ooly 
by  the  inhabitants  of  those  places,  but  by  multitudes  who  resorted 
thither  from  other  cities.' 

At  Corinth  it  was  celebrated  by  harlots.^ 

'AXIAAEIA  was  an  annual  festival  at  Sparta  in  honor  of 
Achilles.' 

BAKXEIA  were  festivals  dedicated  to  Bacchus.*     See  Aior^ma. 

BAAAHTYT  was  at  Eleusis  in  Attica,  in  honor  of  Demophooo, 
the  son  of  Celeus.' 

BAPATPON  were  solemn  games  in  Thesprotia,  io  which  the 
strongest  obtained  the  victory." 

BA2IAEIA  was  a  festival  at  Lebadea  in  Bceotia." 

BENAIAEIA  was  a  Tbracian  festival'  in  honor  of  Diana,  who  was 
called  Bei'^if  by  the  Tkracians.  It  was  afterwards  celebrated  in  the 
Piraeus  at  Athens,  on  the  nineteenth  or  twentieth  of  Sofyy^ktmr. 

BOHAPOMIA  was  an  Athenian  festival,''  which  received  its  name 
&«3  rov  /ioifyiOfUlr,  from  coming  to  help ;  because  it  was  instituted 
10  memory  of  Ion,  the  son  of  Xuihus,  who  assisted  the  Athenians 
when  invaded  by  Eumolpus,  the  son  of  Neptune.  Others^  say  that 
it  was  observed  in  memory  of  a  victory  obtained  by  Theseus  over 
the  Amazons,  in  the  month  Boq^pofciMK. 

BOPEAIMOI  was  another  Athenian  festival**  in  honor  of  Boreas^ 
who  had  an  altar  in  Attica,  and  who  having  married  Orithyia,  the 
daughter  of  Erechtheus,  was  thought  to  be  related  to  the  Athenians.' 

Solemn  sacrifices  were  abo  offered  to  Boreas  at  Megalopolis  in 
Arcadia,  where  he  had  a  temple  in  which  divine  honors  were  paid  to 
him/ 

BOTTIAinN  EOPTH  was  a  festival  of  the  Bottisans,  an  Athe- 
nian colony,  that  in  memory  of  their  origin  observed  this  solemnity, 
in  which  the  virgins  used  to  say,  "Ittfitv  eu  *AO(iyat,  Let  us  go  to 
Athens.* 

BPAIIAEIA  was  an  annual  solemnity  at  Sparta  in  memory  of 
Brasidas,  a  Lacedaemonian  commander,  who  was  famous  for  his 
achievements  at  Methone,  Pylos,  and  Ampbipolis.  ft  was  celebrated 
with  sacrifices  and  games,  in  which  only  freeborn  Spartans  were  al- 
lowed to  contend  /  and  he  who  neglected  to  be  present  at  the  so* 
lemnity  was  fined." 

BPAYPIINIA  WHS  in  honor  of  Diana,  who  was  surnamed  Brauro- 
oia  from  Brauron,  an  Athenian  borough,  in  which  this  festival  was 

/  Hesychius.  f  Hftrpocrat.    Suidas. 

f  Stnibo  lib.  liv.  «  Plutarch.  Theseo. 

*  Athenaf.  lib.  xiii.  '  PUto  in  Phasdro  ;  Hes^cb. 
'  Paiuan.  Lacouicis.  '  Pausan.  Atticis.  ^ 

*  Hesychiua.  '  Pauaao.  Arcadicia. 

'  Athen.  lib.  ix.     Hesjcb.  •  Plut.  Thea.  et  Gnec  Quasat. 

"  Hesycliiua.  **  Pauaan.  Lacoiiicia ;   Thucyd.  lib.  v. 

'  Pindar.  Scbol.  Olymp.  vii.  Suidas. 

*  Strab.  lib.  iz.     Proclus  in  TiiuKO ;        •*   InUrpres  Gtmc,    In  Ariatot.  Eibic. 
Hesych.  ad  Nicom.  lib.  v.  cap.  7. 
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observed,  and  where  iras  the  famouii  statue  of  (his  godctew,  brought 
from  Stytliia  Tnuricit  by  iphigenia.'  This  festival  was  celebrated 
once  in  five  years,  and  ivaa  miinaged  by  ten  men,  who  from  Iheir 
office  were  called  itpoTroioi .'  The  victim  offered  in  sacrifice  was  a 
goat ;  and  il  was  customary  for  cerlBin  men  lo  sing  oue  of  ihe  rhap- 
sodies from  the  Iliad  of  Homer.'  The  most  remarkable  persons  at 
Ibis  solemnity  were  young  virgin),  habited  in  yellow  gowna,  and  coo- 
secrated  lo  Diana.*  They  were  commonly  about  ten  years  of  age,  it 
being  unlawful  that  any  of  them  should  be  more  than  ten  or  under 
the  age  of  live  years;  and  therefore  in  cnn^ecrale  ihem  was  called 
btKareuttr,  from  iixn,  ten.*  The  act  of  consccralion  was  also  deno- 
minated aptrevtiy,  and  the  virgins  were  called  SpKroi,  bear*,'  on  the 
following  account ;  among  the  Phlavidse,  inhabitants  of  a  borough  in 
Attica,  was  a  bear,  which  was  so  far  divested  of  its  natural  ferocity 
as  Id  eul  and  play  with  them  ;  but  a  young  girl  becoming  too  familial 
with  it,  the  beast  tore  her  to  pieces,  and  was  afterwards  sisin  by  the 
brothers  of  ihe  virgin.     On  this  ensued  a  dreadful  pestilence,  which 

Siroved  fatal  to  many  of  the  inhabitants  of  Attica,  and  as  a  remeHv 
bt  which  they  were  advised  by  an  oracle  to  appease  the  anger  o( 
Diana  for  the  bear,  by  consecrating  virgins  lo  her  in  memory  of  it. 
The  Alhenians  punctually  executed  the  iliviue  command,  and  enacle<l 
a  law  that  no  virgin  should  be  married  till  she  had  undergone  (hit 
ceremony, 

PAAAHIA  was  a  festival  in  which  they  boiled  riiv  ya\aiiar,  ^ 
mixture  of  barley  pulse  and  milk.'  Others  are  of  opinion  thai  il  be- 
longed to  Apollo,  who  was  suruamed  Galuxius,  from  a  plare  in 
Boeotia.' 

rAAIN6IAAIA  was  a  solemn  sacrifice  at  Thebes,  offered  lo  Ga- 
liuthias,  one  of  the  daughters  of  Prtetus,  before  the  festival  of  Her- 
cules, by  whose  order  it  was  instituted. 

lAMHAIA,  FENEGAIA,  FENESIA,  were  Ihree  private  solem- 
nities ;  ihe  first  of  which  was  observed  al  marriages  ;  ihc  second  io 
memory  of  the  birth,  and  the  last  of  the  riealh,  of  any  person. 

rENETTAAIS;  was  ii  solemnity  eelebraled  by  womtu  in  honor  of 
Genetyllis,  the  goddess  of  that  sex/"  lo  whom  tbey  olfered  dogi- 
This  Genetyllis  was  Venus,  ft  f^npot  rljt  yaiaeut,  the  president  of 
generation.' 

FEPAIITIA  was  in  honor  of  Neptune,  at  Gerxstus,  a  village  of 
Enbeea,  where  he  had  a  temple.* 

rEPONGPAinN  'EOPTH  was  an  annual  festival  in  honor  of 
Mars,  at  Geronlhrw,  where  a  lemple  was  dedicated  to  him.  In  tkt 
same  plaie  also  ivas  a  grove,  into  which  it  was  unlawful  for  uj  m- 
men  lo  enter  during  the  lime  of  ihis  solemnity.' 

'  PKiinn.  Attic.  etArud.     Poll ut  lib.  k.c.  dl. 
liii.  cap.  9.     Harpocntt.     itaidos.  '  Hesjchiiu. 

»  Pollui  lib.  Tiii.  c«p.  8.  »g.  31  et  9T,        '  Ptoclus  ChroitonHlb. 
■  Heijcli.  1.  BpBupiiru.  /  ITptjcliius. 

•  AriHiipli.  Ljii^tr.  ».  644.  «  Atistuj>h.  Iiilec)i.  ad  Nubet. 

*  HeiiyLh.  V.  iiKattitur ;    Suid.  v.  ifiit-         '  Stcpliati.  Pindu.  Srlwt.  Wyaib  A 


'  Harpocral.  v.  ipmrivmui    Ariitoph. 


1.  Laconid*. 
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rH2  'EOPTH  was  at  Athens,  io  honor  of  mother  Earth,  to  whom 
8  temple  was  dedicated  in  the  citadel  of  that  place.*  Solemn  games 
were  also  celebrated  to  her.' 

nrMNOnAUIA,  or  n^MNOnAIAEIA,  was  a  solemn  dance 
performed  by  Spartan  boys."* 

AAIdiy  was  a  solemnity  that  lasted  three  days,  during  which  time 
^^f,  torches,  were  burned,  and  from  them  the  ftf^tival  was  named." 
On  the  first  day  they  commemorated  the  labor  of  L^tona  and  the 
hurth  of  Apollo;  on  the  second,  the  nativity  of  Glycon  and  of  the 
fod  ;  and  on  the  third,  the  marriage  of  Podalirius  and  the  mother  of 
Alexander. 

AAIAAAA  were  two  festivals  in  Boeotia.'  The  first  was  observed 
by  the  Plata*ans  at  Alalcomenos,  where  was  the  largest  grove  ia 
Bceotia,  in  widch  they  assembled,  and  exposing  to  the  open  air  pieces 
of  sodden  flesh,  carefully  observed  whither  the  crows  that  came  to 
feed  on  them  directed  their  flight.  They  then  hewed  down  all  those 
trees  upon  which  any  of  them  alighted,  and  formed  them  into  sta- 
taes,  which  were  called  haihaXa,  from  the  ingenious  artificer  Dsedalus. 

The  other  solemnity  was  much  greater,  and  more  remarkable  :  it 
Was  celebrated  not  only  by  the  Platceans,  but  by  all  the  cities  of 
Bceotia,  once  in  sixty  years,  in  memory  of  the  intermission  of  the  les- 
ser festival  the  same  number  of  years,  durini:  which  the  Platapans  had 
lived  in  exile.  Against  this  solemnity  there  were  always  prepared  at 
the  other  festivals  fourteen  haibaXa,  which  were  to  be  distributed  by 
lots  among  the  Plataeans,  Coroneaiis,  Thespians,  Tanai*raeans,  Chtero- 
Deans,  Orchomenians,  Lebadeans,  and  Thebans ;  because  these  peo- 
pie  had  promoted  a  reconciliation  with  the  Plataeans,  and  procured 
their  recal  from  banishment.  Other  cities  of  less  note  also  joined  in 
this  solemnity,  which  was  performed  in  the  following  manner: — a 
woman,  in  the  habit  of  a  bride-maid,  was  appointed  to  accompany  a 
statue  adorned  in  female  apparel,  on  the  banks  of  the  Asopus,  and 
was  followed  by  a  long  train  of  Boeotians  to  the  top  of  mount  Cithae« 
Ton,  where  was  erected  an  altar  of  square  pieces  of  timber  fiistened 
together  like  stones.  Upon  this  altar  a  great  quantity  of  combustible 
SDtttter  was  laid,  and  each  of  the  cities,  and  such  persons  as  possessed 
large  estates,  offered  a  bull  to  Jupiter,  and  an  ox  or  a  heifer  to  Juno, 
together  with  plenty  of  wine  and  incense  ;  and  less  wealthy  persons, 
who  were  unable  to  purchase  more  costly  oblations,  contributed 
small  sheep.  All  these,  together  with  the  balbaXa^  being  thrown  into 
a  heap  and  set  on  fire,  the  whole,  with  the  altar  itself,  were  consumed 
to  ashes. 

AAPON  was  a  festival  of  which  nothing  is  known  besides  the 
name/ 

AATAIX  was  a  solemnity  at  Argos,  in  which  was  represented  the 
combat  between  Proetus  and  Acrisius. 

AA4>NH<tK>PIA  was  a  novennial  festival,'  celebrated  by  the  Boeo- 
tians in  honor  of  Apollo.     The  principal  part  of  the  solemnity  was  as 

*  Thoryd.  lib.  ii.  *  Pausan.  Bccotic. 
'  Pmdar.  P^thion.  Od.  ix.                               p  Hesychiua. 

*  Plutarch.  Apophth.  v  Pauaan.  Boeotic.    Prod.  Ctirestoro. 
"  Ladaii.  Pscudom. 
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fullows: — the;  adorned  an  olive  bough  with  g a rl audi  of  laurel,  and 
with  various  sorU  of  flowers.  Upon  the  (op  of  llie  bough  was  placed 
a  globe  of  brass,  from  which  liuiig  other  lesser  gloWs;  about  tbe 
middle  were  fixed  to  it  purple  crowns,  and  a  globe  of  smatleT  siie 
than  that  at  the  top  ;  and  the  boltom  was  covered  willi  a  garment  of 
aalTron  color.  The  highest  globe  was  an  emblem  of  the  sun,  by 
which  they  meaut  Apollo ;  thai  pluced  exactly  under  it  signilied  the 
moon  ;  the  lesser  globes  represetiled  the  stars :  and  ibe  crowns,  wliicli 
were  365  in  number,  were  types  uf  the  sun's  annual  revolution, 
which  is  completed  in  nearly  the  same  number  of  days.  The  bough 
thus  adorned  was  carried  in  procession  ;  Ihe  chief  in  which  was  a  boy 
of  a  beautiful  conotenance  and  good  family,  whose  parents  were  both 
alive.  He  was  dressed  in  a  sumptuous  garment,  which  readied  tc 
his  ancles  ;  hia  hair  hung  loose  and  dishevelled  ;  upon  his  head  m> 
a  crown  of  gold,  and  on  his  feet  were  shoes,  which  were  called  iphi- 
cralidje,  from  Iphicrales  an  Athenian,  who  invented  them.  It  wai 
his  duly  to  execute  at  that  time  the  priest's  office  ;  and  he  was  ho- 
nored with  the  title  of  ia^rq^iipoi,  laurel- hearer.  Before  him  went 
one  of  his  nearest  relations,  who  carried  a  rod  adorned  witb  gar- 
lands ;  and  after  the  buy  followed  a  choir  of  virgins  witb  branches  id 
their  hands.  In  this  order  they  proceeded  as  far  as  the  temple  of 
Apollo,  surnamed  Umenius  and  Galaxius,  where  they  sang  supplica- 
tory hymns  to  (he  god. 

dEA<l>lNlA  was  a  festival  at  ^iiia,'  in  honor  of  Delphinian 
Apollo. 

AHAIA  was  a  quinquennial  festival  in  tbe  isle  of  Delos,'  instituted 
by  Theseus,  at  his  return  from  Crete,  in  honor  of  Venus,  who  had 
assisted  him  in  his  expedition,  and  whose  statue,  given  htm  by 
Ariadne,  he  erected  in  that  place.  In  this  solemnity  ihey  crowned 
the  statue  of  the  goddess  with  garlands,  appointed  a  choir  of  music 
and  horse-races,  and  performed  a  reniarkuble  dance,  which  ku 
called  yepayoi,  lilt  crane,  and  in  which  they  imitated  by  their  mo- 
tions the  various  windings  of  the  Cretan  labyrinth,  from  which  The- 
seus had  made  his  escape. 

AHMHTPIA  was  in  honor  of  Ceres,  whom  the  Greeks  called  &r 
fiiiTiip.'  lu  this  solemnity  it  was  customary  for  the  worshippers  lo 
lash  themselves  with  whips,  made  from  the  bark  of  trees,  and  lermtd 

/liipOTTOI. 

Another  festival  of  this  name  was  observed  by  the  Allieniaat*  is 
honor  of  Demetrius  Poliorceles,  anil  celebrated  on  the  Ihirteenlli 
■lay  of  Movyvxii"-'.  and  tlie  day  of  this  solemnity  was  called  Oeine- 
trias. 

AIAMArnmill  was  a  solemnity  at  Sparta"  in  honor  of  Di«a 
Orthia,  anil  received  its  name  aro  rvi  unirrt-fiivy,  from  whipping,  be- 
cause it  was  usual  to  whip  boys  on  the  altar  of  the  gud(li-a«.  At  firtl, 
these  boys    were  freehorn  Spartans  ;    hut  afterwards  they  were  of 

'  Knilir.  8chol.  Olymp.  liii.  EujUIIi. 

•  ThucvJ.  lib.  iii.     C»!iim.  Hvrnn.  in  "  Plot.  Lanm.  Irslit.  ot  AtbM.    Ita- 

Dd.     Flulvch.  I^CKD.  tan.  Ijicou.     Ci<:.  TiucuI.  Ub.  iu  CV- >*' 

'  Pollui  lib.  I  up.  1.    Hcsjch.  SubTlieb.  lib.  viji.  r.  1>T. 
'  Plat.  DetuMt,    Diod.  Sic.  lib.  nviii. 
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mcaoer  btrtb,  and  frequently  the  offspring  of  lUfes.  They  were 
cttlled  PufiovrUm,  from  the  exercise  which  they  underwent  at  the 
altar,  and  which  was  extremely  cruel  and  severe.  The  priestess  of 
the  goddess  was  present,  and  held  in  her  hand  a  very  small  and  light 
wooden  image  of  Diana.  If  the  executioner  appeared  to  be  moved 
with  coropassion,  the  priestess  exclaimed  that  she  could  no  longer 
bear  the  weight  of  the  image.  The  strokes  were  then  redoubled  ; 
and  the  attention  of  all  present  became  more  eager.  The  parents  of 
the  innocent  victims  exhorted  them*  with  frantic  cries,  to  suffer  with 
patience  and  fortitude,  and  not  to  permit  the  least  comphint  to 
escape  them.  So  great,  indeed,  were  the  resolution  and  bravery  of 
the  boys,  that,  though  they  were  lashed  till  the  blood  gushed  out, 
and  sometimes  till  they  died,  a  cry  or  a  groan  was  very  seldom 
heard ;  and  they  endured  these  horrid  tortures  with  a  serene  coun- 
tenance, and  a  joy  at  which  humanity  shudders.  They  who  died  by 
these  means  were  buried  with  garlands  on  their  heads,  in  token  of 
joy  or  victory,  and  were  honored  with  a  public  foneral. 

AlANTINIA  was  a  festival  at  Sparta. 

AIA^IA  was  a  festival  at  Athens*  in  honor  of  Jupiter  sumamed 
HecX/yiof,  the  Propitious.  It  received  its  name  Slto  tov  ^6s  rai  rijs 
Iffifff,  from  Jupiter  and  misfortune  ;  because  by  making  supplications 
to  Jupiter,  protection  and  deliverance  from  evils  were  obtained.  It 
was  celebrated  about  the  end  of  'ArBearnpmr,  without  the  city,  where 
was  a  great  concourse  of  Athenians,  who  feasted  and  offered  sacri- 
iicea.  At  the  same  time  also  was  a  public  mart,  in  which  all  sorts  of 
goocb  were  exposed  to  sale.' 

Another  festival  belonged  to  Jupiter,  in  which  a  solemn  procession 
was  made  by  men  on  horseback.^  • 

AIinOAEIA  was  an  Athenian  festival,'  celebrated  on  the  four- 
tecoth  of  Ixip^o^iifv,  and  was  so  named  because  it  was  sacred  rf 
All  HoXul,  to  Jupiter  sumamed  Polieus,  Protector  of  the  city.  It 
was  sometimes  called  Bowp6yia,  from  killing  an  ox  ;  for  it  was  cus- 
tanary  on  this  day  to  place  certain  cakes,  of  the  same  sort  as  those 
Bsed  at  sacri6ces,  upon  a  brass  table,  around  which  were  driven  a 
select  number  of  oxen  ;  and  the  ox  that  ate  any  of  the  cakes  was  im- 
iMdiately  slaughtered.  The  person  who  killed  the  ox  was  (tailed 
fiairtit  or  fiovf6yo$.  Three  families  were  employed  in  this  ceremony, 
aad  received  different  names  from  their  different  offices.  The  family, 
whose  duty  it  was  to  drive  the  oxen,  were  called  reirpcaiai,  from  xir- 
rpor,  a  spur  or  goad  ;  they  who  knocked  the  ox  down,  /Sotrrvroc,  and 
were  descended  from  Thaulon ;  and  they  who  slaughtered  and  cut 
him  up,  baiTpol,  butchers  or  cooks.  This  custom  originated  from  a 
priest  having  killed  an  ox  which  had  eaten  one  of  the  consecrated 
tfkeB,  and  being  obliged  to  flee,  the  axe  with  which  he  had  slain  the 
beast  was  condemned  in  his  room. 

AIKTTNNIA  was  a  Spartan  festival'  in  honor  of  Diana,  sumamed 

»  TImcjrd.  lib.  i.    Aristoph.  Schol.  in  '  Paoaao.  Atticit ;    Mhaok.  Var.  Hist. 

Nub.  ▼.  4S7.    Suidas.  lib.  viii.  cap.  8.    Perpbyr.   de  Abstin. 

'  Aiiatoph.  Nub.  Hesychius  ;  Suidaa. 

y  Plat.  Phocione.  '  Pauian.  Lacouicis. 
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Dictyona  from  a  city  of  Crete,  or  from  a  Cretan  nymph,  one  of  her 
companions,  who  was  called  Dictynna  from  her  inventing  hunting 
nets  denominated  biKTva, 

^lOKAElA  was  celebrated  in  the  spring  at  Megara  in  memory  of 
Diodes,*  who  died  in  defence  of  a  youth  whom  he  loved ;  and  hence 
there  was  a  contest  at  his  tomb,  in  which  a  garland  was  bestowed  oo 
him  who  gave  tiie  sweetest  kiss/ 

AIOMEIA  was  in  honor  of  Jupiter  Diomeus;  or  of  Diomus,'  an 
Athenian  hero,  the  son  of  Coiyttqs,  from  whom  the  inhabitants  of  one 
of  the  Athenian  boroughs  were  called  biofieis. 

AIONTZIA  were  solemnities  in  honor  of  J!ki6yvaos,  Bacchus,  and 
were  sometimes  called  by  the  general  name  of  "Opyia,  which,  though 
sometimes  applied  to  the  mysteries  of  other  gods,  more  particularly 
belonged  to  those  of  Bacchus.  They  were  also  sometimes  denomi- 
nated Baic)(€ia.* 

They  were  observed  at  Athens  with  greater  splendor,  and  with 
more  ceremonious  superstition,  than  in  any  other  part  of  Greece: 
the  years  were  numbered  by  them  /  the  chief  archon  had  a  share  is 
their  management ;'  and  the  priests  who  officiated  were  honored  with 
the  6rst  seats  at  public  shows/  At  first,  however,  they  were  cele- 
brated without  splendor,  being  days  set  apart  for  public  mirth,  and 
observed  only  with  the  following  ceremonies : — a  vessel  of  wine, 
adorned  with  a  vine  branch,  was  brought  forth  ;  next  followed  a  goat; 
then  was  carried  a  basket  of  tigs  ;  and  after  all,  the  phalli.' 

At  some  of  them,  the  worshippers  in  their  garments  and  actions 
imitated  the  poetical  fictions  concerning  Bacchus:  they  put  on  fawni* 
skins,^  fine  linen,  and  mitres  ;  carried  thyrsi/  drums,"*  pipes,  flutes,' 
and  rattles;  and  crowned  themselves  with  garlands  of  ivy,**  vine,' fir, 
and  other  trees  sacred  to  Bncclius.  Some  imitated  Sileims,  Pan,  and 
the  satyrs,  and  exhibited  themselves  in  comic  dresses  and  antic  mo- 
tions ;^  some  rode  upon  asses ;''  and  others  drove  goats  to  the 
slaughter.  In  this  manner  persons  of  both  sexes  ran  about  the  hills 
and  deserts,'  dancing  ridiculously/  personating  men  deranged  in  their 
intellects,  and  crying  aloud,  Euoi  iafiot,  Evoi  Believe,  (S  "la^^X^*  *^^ 
/3aKxe,  or  *lw  Baicx«»" 

Such  were  the  rites  used  in  most  of  the  festivals  of  Bacchus  is 
every  pait  of  Greece.  At  Athens,  on  one  of  these  solemnities  the 
frantic  multitude  was  followed  by  persons  who  carried  sacred  vessels, 

*  Pindar.  Schol.  Pyih,  Od.  xiii.  »  CatuU.  Carm.  UL  r.  261.   Viif.iEa. 
«  Theocrit.  IdvU.  zii.  v.  27.                       lib.  xi.  t.  737.     Eurip.  Bacch.  t.  127  laq. 

*  Eiutath.  in  II.  S'.  160. 

«  Arifitopb.  Ran.  ▼.  360.  '  Eurip.  Baccb.  ▼.  81. 106. 

/  Suidas.  P  Ovid.  Met.  lib.  vi.  t.  587.    Bos' 

i  Pollux  lib.  viii.  Hjmn.  in  At6rwr,  v.  85.  leq. 

*  Aristoph.  Schol.  in  Ran.  v.  299.  9  Diod.  Sic.  lib.  !▼.  cap.  3.  4.  5. 

■  Plutarch,  de  Cupidit.  Divit.  *'  Perixon.  ad  iElian.  iil>.  iii.  cap.  19* 

*  Schol.   Eurip.  ad   Phoeniss.  v.   789.        '  Eurip.  Bacch.  v.  222. 
Eurip.  Bacch.  ▼.  111.  833  et  695.     An-         '  Id.  ib.  v.  62.  76.  seq. 

ttoph.  Ran.  v.  1242.  «  Id.  ibid.  v.  141.  576. 682.    Aristopb- 

'  Eurip.  Baccb.  v.  80.  Thesmoph.  v.  1003.    Schol.  Aristoph.  i^ 

"•  Earip.  ibid,   v,  59.  124.  156.  513.     Av.  v.  874. 

Lir.  lib.  zxzix.  cap.  8. 
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tiic  first  of  which  was  filled  with  wtter.  After  these  weot  a  select 
number  of  honorable  virgios,  who  were  (tailed  Kmrfif6p9i,  becaose  they 
carried  sniall  baskets  of  gold,  which  were  filled  with  all  kinds  of 
fruits*  111  these  consisted  the  most  mysterious  part  of  the  soleauiity  ; 
and  therefore  to  amuse  the  people,  they  put  into  the  baskets  ser- 
pents, which,  crawling  out  of  their  places,  astonished  the  heholdtrs. 
Neat  followed  the  wepupaXXla,  a  compsny  of  men  who  carried  roii 
faWovs,  poles  on  which  were  represent^  the  prifities  of  a  man : 
these  persons  were  crowned  with  violets  and  ivy,  and  had  their  fives 
covered  with  other  ie;arlaiids ;  and  they  were  oalled  faXkofopoi,  and 
(he  songs  repeated  by  them,  ^aXXicd  fvfiora.  After  these  went  the 
iBvfaXkoi,  in  women*8  apparel,  with  garlands  upon  their  heailat 
flolFes  laade  of  flowers  on  their  hands,  snd  imitating  in  their  gestures 
drunken  men.  There  were  also  certain  persons  called  Xucpof6foif 
whose  office  consisted  in  carrying  the  Xixvor,  mystical  van  of  Bae« 
^hiis/  #hich  was  so  essentially  neeessary  t*  this* and  other  solenuii- 
ties  and  sacrifices  of  this  god,  that  few  of  them  coold  \tt  properly 
tieiebrated  without  it.  Hence  Bacchus  is  sometimes  called  AurWrift. 
.  The  festivals  of  Bacchus  were  almost  innamemble ;  the  names  of 
s«aie*of  them  were  as  follows : — 

Awrvota  ^pxatoTtpa,'  celebrated  on  the  twelfth  of  'AyBtonipiitv,  at 
limnm  in  Attica,  where  was  a  temple  of  Bacchus.  The  ehief  per- 
sons that  officiated  were  fourteen  women,  who  were  appointed  by  the 
fiamXevs,  one  of  the  archons,  who  provided  necessaries  for  the  soleni- 
lily*  Tliese  women  were  called  yepatpal^  venerable,  and  could  not 
enter  pn  their  office  till  they  had  taken  an  oath  in  presence  of  the 
llmaiXiJvaa,  wife  of  the  flaoiXtin,  that  they  were  firee  from  all  kinds  of 
pollution. 

AmrwTia  Fcwrcpo/  perhaps  the  same  as  some  others. 

Au>rvaia  fteyaXa/  the  greater,  sometimes  called  A^rura,  or  rd  kot* 
4Urv/  because  they  were  celebmted  within  the  city,*  in  the  begin- 
anig  of  spring,'  in  the  month  'EXa^iy/SoAiwr.^  It  was  sometimes  by 
way  of  eminence  called  Aioi^0>ta,  because  it  was  the  most  celebrated 
of  all  the  festivals  of  Bacchus  at  Athens,  and  was  probably  the  sanM 
as  ^imvvma  ap^aivrepa, 

AtoviiffM  fiiKpa,  the  less,  sometimes  called  ra  car*  hypowMj*  because 
it  was  observed  in  the  country.  It  was  a  sort  of  preparation  to  the 
former  and  greater  festival,  and  was  celebrated  in  autumn/  in  the 
Bsoolh  IIoffeiSeafK  or  Fo/iiyXcMv.  Some  are  of  opinion  that  it  was  the 
same  as  ^opvaia  \fivaia,  which  received  its  name  from  XiyKoi,  a  wine- 
press.' 

Aiovvtfca  Bpavyy^yia,^  observed  at  Branron,  a  borough  of  Attica. 

• 

*  Aristopb.  Acham.  ▼.  241.  ejatcpie        *  Scbol.  Arittopb.  ad  Acbarn.  v.  SOS. 
Sciiol.  LytMtr.  ▼.  1191.  scq.  «  Idem  ibid. 

*  Aristoph.  Acham.  v.  241.  *  Thucyd.  lib.  ▼. 

'  Thucyd.  lib.  ii.     Hctych.    Demosth.  *  Theophrast.  vcpi  &7po<ic(kr. 

in  Neer.     Pollux  lib.  riii.  /  Aristoph.  Schol.  ad  Acbani. 

»  Thacyd.  lib.  ii.  '  Ilwjchiut. 

'  DoDMtb.  io  Leptin.     Uipiaa.  in  loc.  ^  Aristoph.  Schol.  ia  Pace. 

*  iCacMii.  in  CtesiplionU 
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Aiof£ffia  vi/KTh\>a,'  royaleries  unlawful  to  be  revealed,  and  ob- 
•erred  by  the  Athenians  in  lionor  "f  Bacchus  Nycteliua. 

Qeoivia,  to  Bacchus  snrnamed  Qioimt.  the  god  of  winp. 

'ilfiofayia,  to  Bacchus  siiriianied  'ttfto^ayos  and  'IIuiittitc,  because 
fauman  sacrifices  were  offered  to  him  at  that  linie ;'  or  from  eating 
raw  flesh,  whirh  arlion  the  priests  imitated  ia  ihis  golemnity.  They 
bIso  put  serpents  into  their  Jiair,  and  in  their  whole  behaviour  coud- 
lerfeiled  madness  and  dialraction. 

Aiovuaia  'Aptaiixa  was  an  anniversary  in  Arcadia,  wliere  the  chil- 
dren that  had  beeu  instructed  in  the  music  of  Philoxeuus  and  Timo- 
theuB,  celebrated  yearly  in  the  theatre  the  feast  of  Bacchus  with 
songs,  dances,  and  games.' 

HiovviTia  rpierijfiiira  was  a  triennial  festival,'  instituted  by  Bacchus 
himself  in  memory  of  his  expedition  iolo  India,  where  he  spent  three 
years. 

AIOIKOVPIA  was  in  honor  of  the  itoe^ovpo,.  Castor  and  Pollux, 
who  were  reputed  to  be  the  sons  of  Jupiter.  It  was  observed  by  the 
Cyrenseans,"  but  more  especially  by  the  Spartaus,"  whose  country  had 
been  honored  with  the  birlh  of  these  beroes.  This  solemnity  was 
celebrated  with  sports  and  merriment,  in  which  they  shared  plenti- 
fully of  the  gifts  of  Bacchus. 

AIOS  BOYl  was  u  Milesian  festival,  in  which  an  on  was  offered 
lo  Jupiter.^ 

APTOriEIA  was  an  anuiversary  observed  in  memory  of  Dryops, 
one  of  the  sons  of  Apollo,  al  Asine,  wliich  was  a  mariliioe  town  of 
Argoi,  and  inhabited  by  the  Dryopians.' 

AflAEKATH  was  a  festival  so  called  from  its  being  celebrated  oa 
the  twelfth  day  afA^Otartipiiiy.' 

'EBAOMH  was  on  the  seventh  day'  of  every  lunar  monlh,  in  honor 
of  Apollo,  to  whom  all  seventh  days  were  sacred,  because  one  of 
Ihera  was  his  birth-day  ;'  whence  he  was  sumelinies  called  'E^ofia- 
yir^t."  At  this  solemnity  the  Athenians  sang  hymns  to  Apollo,  ami 
carried  in  their  hands  blanches  of  laurel,  with  wbicb  also  thev  adorned 
their  dishes. 

Another  festival  of  this  name  was  observed  by  private  families  on 
the  seventh  day  after  the  birth  of  a  child. 

EllHTHPIA  was  the  day  on  which  ihe  Alheulan  magistrates  en- 
tered on  their  offices  ;°  on  which  occasion  they  offered  a  solemn  sa- 
crifice, and  prayed  for  the  preservation  and  prosperity  ol  the  coa- 
monwealth,  in  ihe  lemple  or  hall  of  Jupiter  BovXaioi  and  Miner's 
BovXaia,  the  CounsellnTs.' 

'EKAAHIIA  was  in  honor  of  Jupiter  surnamed  Hecalus,  oi  Hea- 
lesius,  from  Hecale,  a  borough  town  in  Attica,'  or  from  an  old  wo- 
man called  Hecale,  who  erected  to  him  a  statue.' 

'  PauMD.  Altieis.  '  Hcujcbiuj. 

*  Platarcli.  Themialucie.  '  Suidai ;  Pioclai  in  Heaiod.  Diet. 

'  Folyb.  tib.  IT.  <  Hesiod.  Diebui. 

"  Viig.  .£n,  lib.  it.  ■  FIui.  Sympos.  lib.  viii,  qnKsl.  L 

"  Pindar.  Schol.  Pjlhion.  Od.  v.  *  Suid*!. 

'  Pauun.  Messen.  '  Anlipbon.  Oral,  pro  Choteata 

r  KrBjchiu*.  '  Siepfaan.  ^jrmit. 

<  Pauun.  McsHn.  >  FluUicli.  IIicmo. 
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'EKATHSiA  vias  an  annual  aolemtiily  observed  in  faonor  of  He- 
caie  by  tbe  Slralonicensiiins,  wbo  assembled  for  tbat  purpose  in 
great  oumberii.' 

The  Allienians  paid  great  reverence  to  ibis  goddess,  wliom  tliey 
believed  to  be  the  overseer  of  their  families,  and  ihe  proleclress  of 
their  children  ;  and  hence  it  was  customary  to  erect  to  her,  before 
the  doors  of  their  houses,  statues,  which  from  Ihe  nanieof  llie  goddess 
were  called  ■EKarala."  Every  nevr  moon  there  was  a  public  supper, 
which  was  provided  at  the  charge  of  the  rich,  and  which  was  carried 
away  by  poor  persons,  who  pretended  that  Hecate  had  devoured  it  ;* 
and  beace  it  was  called  'Evdrqi  h€iTrov,  Hecate's  supper.  This  sup- 
per was  served  up  in  a  pkce  where  three  ways  met,  because  this 
goddess  was  supposed  to  have  a  triple  nature,  or  three  offices ;  in 
allution  to  which  she  was  known  by  three  names,  being  called  in  Ibe 
infernal  regions  'Etdrq,  Hecate  ;  in  heafeii  XeKfivij,  the  Moon  ;  and 
on  earth 'Af>'''^'*>  ^'^"3  :  Bid  hence  she  was  deuominated  Tpiyiyvtt- 
ro(,  TpfTXijyoi,  TpiyXaBi'ivij,  TpioSiri),  &c.  The  reason  of  placing 
Uecale  in  the  public  ways  was,  because  she  was  supposed  to  preside 
over  piacular  pulluiiuns  ;'  and  the  saeri5ces  or  suppers  were  expia- 
tory offerings  to  induce  this  goddess  to  avert  any  impending  evils,  on 
account  of  piacular  crimes  conimitled  in  the  public  ways.*' 

'EKATOMfiOIA  was  a  fcstivaf  celebrated  in  honor  of  Judo  by 
tbe  Argiani,  and  by  the  £ginensians,  who  were  a  colony  from  Argos. 
It  derived  lis  name  from  ixaTdfifl^,  which  signifies  a  sacrifice  of  a 
hundred  oxen  ;  it  being  usual  on  the  first  day  of  this  solemnity  to 
offer  so  many  (o  Juno,  Ihe  remains  of  which  were  distributed  among 
the  citizens.  There  were  also  at  this  time  public  sports  ;  and  the 
prizes  were  a  brazen  shield  and  a  crown  of  myrtle. 

Ill  Lacouia  was  likewise  an  annual  sacrifice  called  by  this  name, 
and  offeted  for  the  preservation  of  the  hundred  cities  which  once 
flourished  in  thai  country/ 

'£KAT0M4>0NIA  was  a  solemn  sacrifice  to  Jupiter,  offered  by 
the  Messcnians,  when  any  of  them  had  killed  one  hundred  enemies.' 

■EKiYIIA  was  a  festival  observed  by  the  Fhaeslians  in  honor  of 
I^tona,*  who,  at  the  request  uf  Galatea,  ihe  wife  of  Lamprus, 
changed  the  sex  of  Galatea's  daugliler,  and  transformed  the  girl  into 
a  boy,  in  order  lo  prevent  the  death  with  which  Lamprus  threatened 
the  child.  Hence  Latona  was  called  <tiiria,  because  the  child 
changed  its  sex :  and  'Enivaia,  because  she  put  off  the  female  ap- 
parel. 

'EAA'MiBOAIA  was  in  honor  of  Diana,  surnamed  'EXa^irfSoXni, 
lite  Huntress  ;  for  thii  reason  a  cake  which  was  made  in  Ihe  form  of 
a  deer,  and  on  that  accouut  called  ika-foi,  was  offered  lo  her.'  This 
festival  was  instituted  on  the  following  occasion : — Ihe  Phoccnaians 
being  reduced  to  ihe  greatest  extremity  by  the  Tbessaliana,  it  was 
determined  tbat,  if  they  should  be  defeated  in  another  attack,  they 

>  Stnbo  lib.  lir.  ■  Pindnr.  Scttal.  Oljnp.  vii,  riiL 

•  Ariilopluui.  fljuHuc  Schol.  in  Veip.         ''  Eiutath.  II.  ff. 

•  Idem  in  Pluto.  '  P»u»ui.  HeSMU. 

'  Schol.  Thaocrit.  in  IdjU,  ii.  •  Ovid.  Mf  I.  lib.  iiii. 

'  Plai*rcli.  '  Atlietue.  Ub,  lir. 
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would  erect  a  pile,  and  burn  their  Wives,  children,  and  all  tbeir  aub- 
atance.  To  this  the  women  and  boys  readily  consented  ;  but  the 
Phocensians  engaged  the  Thessalians  with  such  vigor  and  resolutioo» 
that  Ibey  entirely  defeated  their  enemies.^  Hence  originated  the 
proverb,  ^idur  iirwoia,  Phocensian  despair,  wbich  is  applied  to 
persons  in  the  greatest  extremity. 

*£A£NIA  was  a  festival  instituted  by  the  Laconians  in  honor  of 
Hekna,'  whom  they  honored  with  a  temple  and  divine  worship.  It 
was  celebrated  by  virgins  riding  upon  mules,  or  in  chariots  made  af 
ireeds  and  rushes,  and  called  KupaOpau 

'EAEVGEPIA  were  games  of  hberty  observed  atPlat«a,*in  honor 
of  Japiter  ELeutherius,  the  assertor  of  liberty,  by  delegates  from  aU 
most  all  the  cities  of  Greece.  This  festival  was  instituted  in  me- 
morjf  of  the  victory  gained  over  the  Persians  at  Plataea,  and  was  cele- 
brated every  fifth  y^r.  The  Plataeans  also  observed  an  annual  so- 
lemnity in  memory  of  those  who  bad  lost  their  lives  in  defence  of  ibe 
liberty  of  their  countnf. 

Another  festival  of  this  name  was  observed  by  the  Samianf,  ia 
honor  of  the  god  of  love." 

It  was  likewise  ci^tomary  for  slaves  to  keep  a  holiday  called'  by 
this  name,  when  they  obtained  their  liberty.' 

'EAETZINIA  was  a  solemnity  observed  by  the  Celeans  and  Pblia- 
sians  every  fourth  year;  by  the  Pheneatae,  the  Lacedaemonians,  Far- 
rhasians,  and  Cretans,  but  more  especially  by  the  Athenians,  every 
fifth  year,  at  Eleusis,  a  borough-town  of  Attica.f*  It  was  the  most  cele 
bratcd  solemnity  in  Greece,^  and  was  therefore,  by  way  of  eminence, 
called  ra  fivoriipia,  the  mysteries,*^  and  rtKerri/  It  is  said  by  9omt 
to  have  been  instituted  by  Ceres  herself,  when  she  had  su|)p)ied  tbe 
Athenians  with  corn  in  a  time  of  famine.  Some  say  that  it  waa  iiisti- 
tilted  by  king  Erecbtbeus  ;  and  others,  by  Euroolpus. 

It  was  divided  into  the  /Lcixpa  and  fiey&Xa  fiwriipia,  lesser  and 
greater  mysteries  ;  and  the  latter  were  in  honor  of  Ceres,  the  former 
in  that  of  her  daughter  Proserpine.'  Mixpa  fAvariipta,  tlie  leaser  myi* 
teriea,  were  observed  in  the  month  ^Avdeffrripiijv^  at  Agrae,  a  place 
near  Ihe  river  Ilissus ;  and  the  fxtydXa  fivtfrijpia,  greater  mysteries, 
were  celebrated  in  the  month  Boribpofnity,  at  Eleusis,  a  borough*lo«n 
of  Attica,  from  which  Ceres  was  called  Eleusinia.  In  latter  agestbe 
lesaer  festival  was  used  as  a  preparation  to  the  greater,*  in  wtiicb 
they  could  not  be  initiated  till  they  bad  been  purified  at  the  former. 
The  manner  of  this  purification  in  the  lesser  mysteries  was  as  fol- 
lows : — Ihe  persons  to  be  purified  having  kept  themselves  unpolluted 
for  nine  days,  came  and  offered  sacrifices  and  prayers,  wearing 
crowns  and  garlands  of  flowers,  called  W/iepa,  or  c/Lcepa ;  and  tbej 
had  also  under  their  feet  dcos  Kutbioy,  Jupiter's  skin,  which  waa  tbe 

Plot.  d«  VirtQte  MoUeniBi.  «  Aiittot.  Rhetor,  libi  ii.  cap.  M. 

Heajchiut.  ^  Cic.  de  Leg.  lib.  ii.  cap.  14. 

*  PaoBAS.  Boeot.    Plat.  Aristide.  '  Isocrat.  Panegyric.  6. 

**  Atheas.  lib.  ii.  <  Aristophan.  SchoL  ad  Plat.  v.  846  c< 

«  Plaut.  Pen.  act.  i.  aecn.  i.  1014. 

F   Pbilostr.  ApoUoB.  ir.  6.  Pausan.        «  Ariitopb.  Schol.  ad  Plat.  ▼.  846. 
Pbodc.  Corinth,  et  Aicad. 
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skio  of  a  iftctim  offered  to  that  god.  Tlie  person  who  assiited  io  the 
purificatioD  was  called  vbpayos,  from  vhtip,  water,  which  was  used  in 
It  pnrilications ;  and  they  who  were  thus  purified  were  named 
Ug  initiated.' 

About  a  year  after  this  purification  they  sacrificed  a  sow  to  Ceres, 
and  were  admitted  to  tlie  greater  mysteries,  the  secret  rites  of  which 
(with  the  exception  of  a  few  known  only  to  the  priests)  were  o|>enly 
revealed  to  them  ;  and  hence  they  were  called  ifopot  ami  Iwiwrai,  in- 
spectors. Persons  of  both  sexes  and  of  all  ages  were  initiated  at 
this  solemnity.  To  neglect  the  initiation  into  these  mysteries  wan 
eooaidcred  a  crime  of  a  very  heii[ious  nature,  and  formed  a  part  of  the 
ac:cMation  for  which  Socrates  was  condemned  to  death.  Persona 
inilmtfd  were  thought  to  live  in  a  state  of  greater  hippiness  and  se- 
enrity  than  other  men,  and  to  t>e  under  the  immediate  care  and  pro- 
tection of  the  goddess  ;  and  after  death  they  were  believed  to  occupy 
a  diatioguished  place  in  the  Elysian  Fields,*  to  enjoy  a  pure  light/ 
and  live  in  the  bosom  of  the  divinity  i'  while  those,  who  kiuH  not  par- 
ticipated in  the  mysteries,  were  tliought  to  dwell,  nAer  death,  in 
plaoes  of  darkness  and  horror/  Heuce  the  Greeks  repaired  from  all 
parts  to  solicit  at  Cleusis  the  pledge  of  happiness.  From  the  nsoat 
tender  age  the  Athenians  were  admitted  to  the  ceremonicB  of  initia- 
tion ;*  and  those  who  had  never  iiarticipated  in  tliem  requeated  to 
be  admitted  to  them  before  they  died/  All  the  Greeks  might  claim 
initiiition  into  the  mysteries  ;'  but  the  people  of  every  other  nation 
were  excluded  by  an  ancient  law  ;  and  persons  convicted  of  sorcery 
or  of  any  atrocious  crime,  and  especially  if  tliey  had  committed  hcK 
■ieide,  even  though  involuntarily,  were  debarred  from  theae  mys- 
teries. 

The  manner  of  initiation  was  as  follows : — the  candidates,  being 
crowned  with  myrtle,^  were  admitted  by  night'  into  a  place  called 
^swriaoi  etftos^  the  mystical  temple,  or  fivarobQisat  bofios/  which  was 
no  edifice  very  capacious.  At  their  entrance  they  washed  their 
hands  in  holy  water,  and  at  the  same  time  were  admonished  to  pre-« 
aaat  themselves  with  minds  pure  and  undefiled,  without  which  the 
cslenial  cleanness  of  the  body  would  not  be  acce|ited.  After  this 
the  holy  mysteries  were  read  to  them  out  of  a  book  called  thf^fia, 
final  wirpa,  a  stone,  l>ecause  the  book  was  only  two  stones  cemented 
taf^ther.  Then  the  priest  who  initiated  them,  and  who  waa  called 
fi|psfAm}f,  proposed  to  them  certain  questions,  to  which  they  re- 
tnmed  answers.  Soon  after  they  beheld  strange  and  frightful  ob- 
jecta :  sometimes  the  place  in  which  they  were  appeared  bright  and 
resplendent  with  light  and  radiant  fire,  and  instantly  was  covered 
with  pitchy  darkness  ;  sometimes  a  hollow  sound  was  heard,  and  the 
earth  seemed  to  groan  beneath  their  feet ;'   sometimes  they  heani 

•  Soidas.  *  Aristoph.  Pace  v.  S74. 

•  Diog.  Laert.  lib.  vi.  Mg.  M.  '  Herodot.  lib.  viiL  cap*  06. 

•  Aristophan.  Ran.  v.  1S5  et  467.  *  Arittopb.  SchoL  io  Kan.  v.  tSS. 

f  Plat  io  Phad.  «  Ariatopb.  ^bol.  in  Ran.  v.  a46.  Cic. 

•  Plat  ibid.    Idem  de  Rq>.    Ariitopb.  de  Leg.  lib.  ii.  cap.  14. 
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lliundcr,  and  by  the  glare  of  ligbtniiig  perceived  phantoms  and 
speclres  wandering  in  darkness,*  and  filling  tbc  holy  places  with 
howlings  and  groans.  The  being  present  at  tbese  sigbls  was  called 
'Jila,  inluitinn.  They  were  then  dismissed  in  these  words,  Koyfr 
'Oftxa^.  The  garmenia  ia  wbrcli  they  were  initiated  were  devnied 
sacred,  and  eflicacioiia  in  averting  evils  and  incantations  ;  and  there- 
fore, when  worn  out,  they  were  converted  into  swaddling  clothes  for 
their  children,  or  consecrated  to  Ceres  and  Proserpine.' 

The  chief  person  who  atlenikd  at  the  initiation  was  called  itpo- 
^arTTit,  a  revealer  of  holy  things.*  He  was  chosen  from  the  bouse  of 
the  Eumolpidee,'  one  of  the  most  ancient  in  Athens.  He  appeared  la 
a  distinguished  robe,  having  bis  head  adorned  with  a  dtadeu,  and  bis 
hair  flowing  on  his  shoulders."  His  office  was  for  life;*  and  fae  was 
obliged  to  confine  himself  to  celibacy,  for  the  observance  of  which 
he  anointed  himself  with  the  juice  of  hemlock.  The  hteropliaDte* 
had  three  assistants  :  the  first  was  called  i^ioi\iii,  torcb-bearer,  to 
whom  it  was  permitted  to  marry  ;'  the  second,  Kqpff,  the  crier;'  and 
the  third,  o  M  P<afif,  from  his  ministering  at  the  altar.  'Upo^tnii 
is  said  10  have  been  a  type  of  ibe  Great  Creator  of  all  things;  i^hoi- 
XoJ,  of  the  sun  ;  xijpv^,  of  Mercury  ;  and  o  eiri  0wfi^,  of  the  moon.* 

There  were  also  certain  public  oflicers,  whose  business  consisted 
in  seeing  that  all  things  were  perfomied  according  to  custom.  Of 
these  was  ffamXevt,  the  king,  who  was  one  of  the  archons,  and  wbo 
was  obliged  to  offer  prayers  and  sacrllices  at  this  solemnity,  and  to 
observe  that  no  indecency  or  irregularity  was  conmiitted  during  the 
festival  ;'  four  EirifiEXqrai,  curators,  who  were  elected  by  the  people;' 
and  ten  persons  who  assisted  at  this  and  some  other  solemnities,  aad 
who  were  called  itpaicoioi,  from  their  offering  sacrifices.' 

This  festival  continued  nine  days,  from  the  fifteenth  to  the  Iwenty- 
ihird  day  of  the  month  Boijifw^iur."  During  this  time  it  was  unlaw- 
ful to  arrest  any  man,"  or  to  present  any  petition ;  and  tbey  who 
were  found  guilty  of  such  practices  were  lined  one  thousand  draclinu, 
or,  as  others  say,  put  to  death.'  It  was  also  unlawful  for  those  wbo 
had  been  initiated  to  sit  on  the  covering  of  a  well,  or  to  eat  beans, 
mullets,  or  weazels.  If  any  woman  rode  in  a  chariot  to  Eleusis,  the 
was  by  an  edict  of  Lycurgus  obliged  to  pay  six  thousand  dmchms.' 

1 .  The  first  day  of  the  festival  was  called  'Ayvp/ios,  an  assemblv, 
because  the  worshippers  then  first  met  together.' 

2.  The  second  was  named  'AXohe  fii^rai,'  To  the  sea  ye  that  ire 
initiated,  because  they  were  commanded  to  purify  themselves  by 
washing  in  the  sea. 
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9.  On  the  third  they  offered  sacrifices,  which  consisted  chiefly  of 
TpiyXn,  a  malJety  and  barley  out  of  Rharium,  a  field  of  Eleusis,  in 
which  that  sort  of  corn  was  first  sown.  These  oblations  were  called 
B4a,  and  accounted  so  sacred  that  the  priests  were  not  allowed  to 
partake  of  them. 

4.  On  the  fourth  they  made  a  solemn  procession,  in  which  the 
mkaSior,  holy  basket  of  Ceres,  was  carried  in  a  consecrated  cart/ 
crowds  of  persona  shouting  as  they  went,  Xaipe,  Aiifii^ep,  Hail,  Ceres. 
After  these  followed  certain  women  called  Kt9ro(^6poi,  who  carried 
baskets,  in  which  were  contained  carded  wool,  grains  of  salt,  a  aer- 
peot,  pomegranates,  reeds,  ivy-boughs,  a  sort  of  cakea  called  fSoU, 
poppies.  Sec* 

5.  The  fifth  waa  called  'H  rSv  \afiw6i^y  hfiipa,  the  torch-daT ; 
becanae  the  night  following  the  men  and  women  ran  about  with 
torches  in  their  hands.  It  was  also  customary  to  dedicate  torchea  to 
Cerea,  and  to  contend  who  could  present  the  largest  ;  and  this  waa 
done  in  memoryof  the  journey  of  Ceres,  who  sought  Proserpine  with 
a  torch  lighted  at  the  flames  of  £tna/ 

6.  The  aiath  day  waa  called  "larxos,  from  lacclius,  the  son  pf  Ju- 
piter and  Ceres,  who  with  u  torch  in  his  hand  accompanied  the 
goddess  in  her  search  aAer  Proserpine.  His  statue,  crowned  with 
myrtle/  and  bearing  a  torch,'  was  carried  from  the  Ceramicus  to 
Eleusis/  in  a  solemn  procession  called  "locxo**  The  persons  who 
accompaDied  the  statue  were  also  crowned  with  myrtle,  and  were  de- 
nominated *laicxayttyot ;  and,  as  they  went,  they  danced  and  sang, 
and  beat  brazen  kettles  ;*  and  the  air  resounded  with  the  name  of 
lavx^/  The  way  by  which  the  procession  issued  out  of  the  city 
was  called  lepa  ohos,  the  sacred  way ;  the  resting  place,  iepa  9vd|, 
from  a  fig-tree  which  grew  there,  and  which  was  accounted  sacred. 
It  was  also  customary  to  rest  on  a  bridge  built  over  the  river  Cephia- 
aos,  where  they  jested  on  travellers  that  passed,  especially  on  per- 
sons of  most  emmence  in  the  state  ;'  and  hence  yefyplS^^w,  from  y^ 
fspo,  a  bridge,  is  expounded  by  yXtvaSt^y,  mocking  or  jeering,^  and 
ytfwpiaral  by  aKAwrai,  scoffers ;'  for  such  is  said  to  have  been  the 
reception  which  Ceres,  on  her  arrival  at  Eleusb,  here  met  with  from 
an  Old  woman  named  lambe."  Having  passed  this  bridge,  the  pro* 
ceasion  went  to  Eleusis,  the  way  into  which  was  called  fivariKf^  clvo- 
Sm,  the  mystical  entrance. 

7.  On  the  seventh  day  were  sports,  in  which  the  victors  were  re- 
warded with  a  measure  of  barley,  which  was  the  first  grain  sown  in 
Ekusia." 

S.  The  eighth  waa  called  *EattiavpltiP  ^uipa,  because  JEscnlapiua, 
coning  firom  Epidauma  to  Athens,  desired  to  be  initiated,  and  the 
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fesscr  mysteries  were  repeated.  Hence  it  becamie  customary  to  cele- 
brate tbero  a  second  time  on  this  day,  and  to  initiate  those  who  had 
not  ahready  obtained  that  privNege.' 

9.  The  ninth  and  last  d^y  of  the  festival  was  called  TlXiifux^h 
earthen  vessels  */  because  two  earthen  vessels  were  filled  with  wine, 
one  of  which  was  phiced  towards  the  east,  the  other  towards  the  west, 
IVben,  after  repeating  certain  mystical  words,  they  were  both  thrown 
down,^  and  the  wine  being  spilt  on  the  ground  was  offered  as  a  liba- 
tion/ ' 

'EAENOOOPIA  was  an  Athenian  festival,'  whioh  derived 'itSBane 
firom  iXirai,  vessels  made  of  bulrushes,  with  ears  of  willow,  ininrbiob 
certain  mysterious  things  were  carried  on  this  day. 

'EAAXITIA  were  two  festivals,'  one  of  which  was  celebrated  io 
Crete  in  honor  of  Curopa,  who  was  called  'EXXwr/a,  from  the  rape 
committed  by  Jupiter  in  the  form  of  a  bull.  At  this  time  the  bones 
of  Europa  were  carried  in  procession,  with  a  myrtle  garland^  called 
IXXMTcc'Or  jXXwri|Cy  which  was  twenty  cnbits  in  circumference. 

The  other  festival  was  instittlted  m  honor  of  Minervap  sumuDed 
"EXX^F,  and  was  celebrated  by  the  Corinthians  with  lolemii  games 
and  races,  in  which  young  men  contended,  running  witb  lighted 
torches  in  their  hands. 

'EAdPIA  were  games  in  Sicily,  near  the  river  Helorus.* 

*£MnAOKIA,  celebrated  at  Athens/ 

'ENHAIASIX,  or  '£FvaX/a(<ff,  was  ^  festival  in  honor  of  Enyalios,' 
who  is  mid  to  have  been  Mars,  or  one  of  his  ministers. 

'E5ITHP1A  were  oblations  or  prayers  to  any  of  the  gods  iw^rfi 
^l6bov,  for  a  prosperous  departure.  They  were  offered  by  geoersls 
hetwe  they  went  to  war,  and  by  men  who  were  going  from  Inndc,  or 
were  about  to  die.' 

'£nAX0HX  W88  in  honor  of  Ceres  named  "Ax^co,^  from  AyBoh 
grief ;  in  memory  of  her  sorrow  fDr  the  loss  of  )ier  daughtar  Proser- 
pine. 

'EniAHMIA  were  private  festivals  and  times  of  rejoicing,  an  k- 
oount  of  a  friend  or  relation  returning  from  a  journey/ 

'EnidHMIA  'AnOAAANOX  was  a  Delphic  festival,  iu  mewnj 
of  a  journey  of  Apollo.* 

'Eni^lKAdlA  was  in  honor  of  Apollo.* 

*EniKAEIAlA  was  an  Athenian  festival,  in  honor  of  Ceres.* 
'   'EIIIKPHNIA  was  another  festival  of  Ceres,  observed  by  theLi- 
conians.^ 

'EniNlKIA,  'EniNIKlOI  'EOPTH,  was  a  day  of  rejoiciiyi««r 
victory.     'EntviKia  6vup  signifies  to  sacrifice  for  a  victory  obfabtd. 

*  Pausan.  Corinth,  cap.  xxvi.  Philostr.        '  Idem. 
Vit.  ApoUon.  lib.  iv.  cap.  17  et  18.  *  Idem. 

f*-  Pollnz  lib.  X.  cap.  20.  aeg.  74.  '  Suidaa ;  EtyiDolog.*  Amct. 

f  Athenas.  lib.  zi.  y  Plutarch,  de  laid,  et  Otir< 

^  Pollux  lib.  i.  cap.  60.  aeg.  SO.  '  Himer.  in  Propempt.  Flainni. 

'  Pollux  lib.  z.  cap.  68.     Heaycbius.  •  Procop.  in  Epist.  ild 

'  Ueajch.    AUienae,  lib.  xr.    Pindar.  ^  Hesycbiua. 

Schol.  Oljmp.  aiii.  <"  Idem. 

*  Ueajchius.  ^  Mem. 
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"EIIIDKA^IA  was  •  Rhodiao  fcstiTal/ 

rEiniKHNA  was  a  Spartao  festival/ 

TnilKIPA,  'imiKIPfllll,  was  observed  at  Scire  id  Attica,  io 
honor  of  Ceres  and  Proserpina.' 

*£PrATIA  was  a  Laconian  festival  in  honor  of  Hercolei/  in  me- 
wtoij  of  whose  labors  it  was  probably  instituted. 

'£JPKHNIA,  or  'Epgiirwia,  was  in  honor  of  Ceres,'  who  was  sur- 
named  Hercynna,^  from  Hercynna,  the  daughter  of  Trophonius  and 
companion  of  Proserpina.' 

'£PMAIA  were  festivals  observed  in  honor  of  'Ef>/i#f»  Mercury,  by 
the  Pheneatae  in  Arcadia,"*  and  the  Cyllenians  in  Eiis."  Another  was 
observed  by  the  Tanagneans  in  Bceotia,'  where  Mercury  was  called 
Kpwf6poSf  the  ram-bearer,  and  represented  with  a  ram  upon  his 
sbouldcrs,  because  in  a  time  of  sickness  he  is  said  to  have  walked 
about  the  city  with  a  ram  upon  his  shoulders,  and  to  have  cured 
4lHise  who  were  ill ;  in  memory  of  which,  one  of  the  most  beautiful 
youths  walked  round  the  wails  of  the  city  with  a  lamb  or  ram  u|k>ii 
BIS  shoulders.  Another  festival  was  observed  in  Crete,  where  the 
anstcrs  attended  whilst  the  servants  sat  at  table/  Another  of  Mer-* 
oiiys  festivals  was  observed  by  boys  in  the  schools  of  exercise  at 
Athens  ;*  at  which  no  adult  person  was  allowed  to  be  present,  except 
the  gymnasiarch. 

'£PaTIAIA  was  celebrated  by  the  Thespians  in  honor  of  "Epus, 
Cup«d»  the  god  of  love/ 

'£PnTLA  was  probably  the  same  as  the  last,  it  being  observed  by 
the  Thespians  in  honor  of  Cupid,'  and  was  celebrated  every  fifth  year 
with  sports  and  gaiaes,  in  which  musicians  and  others  contended. 
If  nay  quarrela  had  happened  among  the  people,  it  was  usual  at  this 
iioie  to  offer  sacrifices  and  preyers  to  the  god  that  he  would  termi- 
nate them. 

'£mALA  were  solemn  sacrifices  to  Vests,'  called  *E#r/a,  of  which 
it  was  unlawful  to  carry  any  part  away ;  and  hence  'E^r/^  dvrcv,  to 
sacrifice  to  Vesta,  was  proverbially  applied  to  those  who  performed 
any  thing  privately,"  or  rether  to  covetous  persons  who  will  not  give 
np  any  thing  of  which  they  are  possessed.' 

EYMENldEIA,  or  lEMNHN  'EOPTH,  was  a  festival  in  honor  of 
the  Fnriea,*  who  were  called  by  the  Athenians  awfiyal  dea2,  venerable 
foddesseSp  and  by  the  Sicyonians  and  others,  cii/ieWitt,  favorable  or 
propitioBS,  from  an  opinion  that  their  true  names  were  unlucky 
omens.  It  was  observed  annually  with  sacrifices,  in  which  pregnant 
ewe%  cakes  made  by  the  most  eminent  of  the  young  men,  and  a  liba- 
tioB  of  honey  and  wine,  were  ofiered  to  the  goddesses  by  persons 
decked  with  flowers.     At  Athens  none  but  freeborn  citiseos  were 

«  Hetyciiiiis.  '  Paatan.  BoBOtic. 

/  Idem.  ^  A  then.  lib.  xW. 

''  S<zibo  lib.  iz.  «  ^schio.  in  TimarchniB. 

*  Hetjch.  *"  Eastatb.  in  II.  «'. 

*  Idem.  '  Plot.  Erotic.    PaoMUi.  Bceot. 

*  hfco^t.  CMssndr.  t.  158.  '  Hetjch. 

'  Panmn.  Boeotic.  *  Diogemanat. 

"  Id.  Arcadic.  •  TanrhKui. 

"  Id.  Eliac.  *  PauMO.  BoBotic. 

Antiq.  qfGr.  2  P 
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nitled,  and  of  them  only  such  as  were  reninikable  for  virlur  luid 
integriiy,  for  such  alone  were  acceptable  lo  these  deities,  whoae  pe- 
culiar otHcc  it  was  to  punish  all  kinds  of  wickeduess. 

EYPTQinNION  was  a  festival  in  honor  of  Ceres." 

ETPTKAEIA  was  a  Spartan  feslival. 

EYPTNOMFJA  was  an  annual  solemnity  observed  by  the  Phip- 
leaus  in  Arcadia,'  who  ofiered  public  and  private  sacrifices  to  Eury- 
nome,  who  was  either  Diana,  or  one  of  the  daughters  of  Oceanus, 
•E*innOS  were  horse-races  in  Laconia.* 

'HAAKATAIA  was  a  Laconian  festival  in  honor  of  Hdacatus,'  a 
boy  beloved  by  Hercules. 

'HPAIA  was  a  festival  at  Argos  in  honor  of  Juno,  who  was  the 
protectress  of  that  city,  and  called  "Hpij.  There  were  two  processions 
lo  the  lempte  of  the  goddess,  which  was  without  the  city  :  one  by 
men  in  armor,  which  from  respect  they  put  off  before  they  ap- 
proached Uie  altar;*  the  oilier,  in  which  the  priestess  of  Juno  wa) 
drawn  in  a  ehariot  by  two  beauliful  white  oxen.''  A  hundred  oxen 
adorned  with  garlands  were  sacrificed,  and  distributed  among  the  peo- 
ple ;'  and  hence  this  festival  wan  called  'EKaro^/3oia ;  and  that  sacri- 
fice was  sometimes  denomiualed  Xe^^pvn,  probably  from  X^^ot,  a  bed, 
because  Juno  presided  over  marriages,  births,  &c.  See  'ExaTOfi^a, 
The  same  festival  was  celebrated  by  the  inhabitants  of  .£gina  and  Sa- 
mos,  who  were  colonies  from  Argos. 

Another  festival  of  this  name  was  observed  every  fifth  year  in  Elis, 
where  sixteen  matrons  were  appointed  to  weave  a  garment  for  the  god- 
dess. There  were  also  games,'  over  which  presided  these  sixteen  ma- 
trons, who  decreed  the  prize  of  running  lo  the  girls  of  Elis.  The  con- 
tenders were  virgins,  who  being  divided  into  different  classes,  accord- 
ing to  their  ages,  ran  races  in  their  order.  The  habit  of  all  was  the 
same:  their  hair  was  dishevelled:  their  right  shoulders  were  bare  lo 
their  breasts;  and  their  dress  reached  no  lower  than  their  knees. 
They  had  a  second  race  in  ihe  Olympic  stadium,  which  at  that  time 
was  ahortened  about  a  sixth  part.  They  who  obtained  the  vicloiy 
were  rewarded  with  crowns  of  olive,  and  wiih  a  share  of  the  ox  offered 
in  sacrifice,  and  were  also  permitted  to  dedicate  their  own  pictures  lo 
Juno, 

The  same  name  was  given  lo  a  solemn  day  of  mourning  at  Corialb 
for  Medea's  children,  who  were  buried  in  the  temple  of  Juno  Acrwi 
in  that  city,  and  who,  as  some  say,  were  slain  by  the  Corinthians, 
and  not  by  Medea,  as  was  afterwards  pretended/ 

Another  festival  of  this  name  was  celebrated  by  the  PellenwaM 
with  games,  in  which  the  victor  was  rewarded  with  a  rich  gatmenl 
called  ncAXiji'fo)  ^XnTva. 

'HPAKAEIA  was  an  Atbeoian  festival  celebrated  every  fiflh  yeU 
in  honor  of  Hercules.' 
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The  Thisbtans  also^  and  Tbebans,  observed  a  soleniD  feslifal  iu 
hooor  of  Hercules,  surnamed  MiiXtty,  because  ra  ^^Xa,  apples,  were 
offered  to  bim.^ 

At  Sicyon  Hercules  was  honored  with  a  festival,  which  continued 
two  days,  the  former  of  which  was  called  'Orofiaras,  and  the  latter 

At  lindus  vras  a  solemnity  in  honor  of  Hercules,  at  which  only  exe- 
crations and  ill-boding  words  were  heard. 

At  Coos  was  another  festival,  in  which  the  priest  officiated  in  wo- 
man's apparel,  and  with  a  mitre  on  bis  head. 

'HPOZAN0EIA  was  a  Peloponnesian  festival,  in  which  the  women 
met  together  and  gathered  flowers.' 

'HPOXLA  was  a  festival  of  which  nothing  is  known  besides  the 


'HFQXl  was  celebrated  every  ninth  year  by  the  Delphians,  in  honor 
of  some  heroine.' 

*U^AirrEIA  was  an  Athenian  festival  in  honor  of  'H^ai^oi, 
Vnlcan.  At  this  time  there  was  a  race  with  torches,  called  iiyity  \a/i- 
vnboyxoi,  in  the  Academy."*  The  contenders  were  three  young  men, 
one  of  whom  being  appointed  by  lot  to  begin  the  race,  took  a  lighted 
torch  in  his  hand,  and  commenced  the  course  :  if  the  torch  was  ex- 
tusgnished  before  he  arrived  at  the  goal,  he  gave  it  to  the  second  ; 
and  the  second,  in  like  manner,  to  the  third.  He  who  carried  the 
torch  lighted  to  the  end  of  the  race  was  the  victor,  and  was  called 
Xafiwabiifopot  or  irvpaif^6po$ ;  and  if  no  one  could  accomplish  that, 
the  victory  was  not  adjudged  to  any.  If  the  contenders,  through 
fear  of  extinguishing  the  torch,  slackened  their  course,  the  spectators 
stroeli  them  with  the  palms  of  their  hands ;  for  which  reason  the 
blows  were  called  wXriyal  wXarttai,  broad  stripes.  And  repafiecmil,  be- 
cause inflicted  in  the  Ceramicus."  The  successive  delivery  of  the 
torches  from  one  to  another  is  usually  compared  in  authors  to  the 
vicissitudes  of  human  life.' 

OAAYII A  was  a  sacrifice  offered  by  the  husbandmen  after  harvest 
vWp  rfjt  c^Xc/at  rUr  Kopwufy,  in  gratitude  to  the  gods  bv  whose  bless- 
ing they  enjoyed  the  fruits  of  the  ground.  The  whole  festival  was 
,  called  *AX*ki,  and  Ivycofccffr^pia  from  the  catbering  of  fruits.  Some  say 
that  it  was  observed  in  honor  of  Ceres  and  Bacchus/  who  were  the  two 
deities  that  had  a  peculiar  care  of  the  fruits  of  the  earth ;  but  others 
think  that  there  was  at  this  time  a  solemn  procession  in  honor  of 
Neptune,  and  that  all  the  gods  participated  in  the  offerings  at  this 
festival.' 

Hence  is  derived  0aXi/9iof  Afiros,  sometimes  called  S&pytiKot/  which 
wu  the  first  bread  made  of  the  new  com.  Some  say  that  OaXv^ta  is 
a  general  name  for  every  festival  in  which  were  carried  oc  OaXXol,  green 
booghs. 

^  Pollux  lib.  i.  cap.  I.  »  AriBtophan.  ejosque  Schol.  is  Ram 

*  Heaychiuf.  *  Lucret.  lib.  iL 

^  Idem.  ^  Menander  Rbetor. 

'  Pint.  Quest.  Gnec.  *  Horn.  11.  /.  at  Eostalh.  ibid. 

*  Ptman.    Pen.  Vet.  Schol.  Hatjcli.        ^  Athens,  lib.  iii. 
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GAPFHAIA  was  an  Athenian  festival  in  honor  of  the  aim  and  bis 
attendants,  the  hours;  or,  as  others  think,  of  Delian  Apollo  and 
Diana.  It  was  celebrated  on  the  sixth  and  seventh  of  QapytiXiinff  and 
received  its  name  from  Oapy^Xta,  which  viras  a  general  word  for  all  (be 
fruits  of  the  earth ;  because  one  of  the  principal  ceremonies  was  tbe 
carrying  of  first  fruits  in  pots  called  ddpyrikou  The  chief  solemnity 
was  on  the  latter  day,  the  former  being  employed  in  preparing  for  it. 
On  the  first  day  it  was  customary  to  lustrate  the  city,  which  was 
performed  by  two  persons,  who  were  called  by  the  general  name  of 
^apfxaKol,  or  by  the  particuUr  one  of  aviifiaxypi.  They  were  both 
men,  or,  according  to  others,  a  man  and  a  woman,  one  of  whom  re- 
presented the  male,  the  other  the  female  sex,  and  oflfered  a  sacrifice 
for  each  of  them.  It  was  usual  for  the  man  to  carry  about  bis  oe^ 
figs,  called  lox^^^^t  o^  ^  black  color ;  and  the  woman,  white.  The 
i^apfAQKos  was  denominated  rpaSi^^/nys  from  a  sort  of  figs  called  ^qptfoi, 
and  used  in  lustrations ;  and  hence  Kp6iiis  v6fxos  was  a  tune  oa  the 
flute,  which  was  played  as  he  went  to  perform  his  office.  It  was 
also  customary  for  a  choir  of  singers  to  contend  for  victory  ;  and  the 
conqueror  dedicated  a  tripod  in  the  Pytheum,  a  temple  of  ApoUo. 
At  this  festival  the  Athenians  enrolled  their  adopted  sons  in  the  pub- 
lic register.  During  the  solemnity  it  was  unlawful  to  give  or  feeehre 
pledges ;  and  they  who  offended  in  this  particular  were  arffaigaed  ■ 
an  assembly  held  in  the  theatre  of  Bacchus. 

The  Milesians  had  a  festival  o'f  the  same  name,  which  theycde* 
brated  with  feasting,  and  with  many  expressions  of  mirth  and  good 
humor. 

GEOFAMIA,  the  marriage  of  the  gods,  was  a  Sicilian  festival  w 
honor  of  Proserpina,'  and  seems  to  have  been  instituted  in  memory  of 
her  marriage  with  Pluto. 

GEOINIA.     See  Acovv^m. 

GEOaENI A  was  a  festival  common  to  all  the  gods,'  and  cekbrakd 
in  many  cities  of  Greece,  but  especially  at  Athens. 

The  Pellenseaiis  instituted  solemn  games,  called  by  this  name,  in 
honor  of  Apollo  Qeo^ivios,  the  god  of  hospitality,"  or,  according  !• 
others,*  of  Apollo  and  Mercury.  The  victors  were  rewarded  with  • 
piece  of  plate,*"  or  with  a  garment  called  xXaira.' 

It  is  also  said  that  the  Dioscuri  instituted  a  festival  of  this  name,  io 
memory  of  the  gods  honoring  them  with  their  presence  at  an  coto^ 
tainment.^ 

GEO<t»ANEIA  or  GEO<t»ANIA,  the  appearance  of  the  god,  wai  a 
festival  observed  by  the  Delphians,'  on  the  day  that  Apollo  first  ni- 
nifested  himself  to  them. 

GEPAHiNATIAIA  was  a  Uconian  festival.' 

GEPMinN  'EOPTH  was  a  public  festival  of  tbe  iEtoUaai  at 
Thermi.* 

G££MO<K)PIA  was  a  festival  in  honor  of  Ceres,  surnamed  Ge^/f^ 

'  Pollux  lib.  i.  cap.  1.  *  Pindar.  Schol.  Olymp.  zi. 

*  Hesjchios.  y  Idem  ibid.  Olymp.  iii. 

*  Pansan.  Achaic.  '  Herodot.  lib.  i.    Suidat. 

*  Pindar.  Scbol.  Olymp.  zi.  «  Heaycb. 

*  Pausan.  Acbaic.  ^  Polyb.  lib.  v. 
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ifopat,  the  Lawgiver/  because  »\k  was  the  first  ihat  taught  mankind 
the  use  of  lawa.  Some  allrihule  its  institution  to  Triptolemu! 
la  Orpheus.  mu\  others  to  the  daughters  of  Danaiis.  It  wai  cele- 
brated ill  many  cities  of  Greece,  and  in  particular  by  the  Spartans, 
Milesians,  Dryoieans,  Thebans,  Megarians,  Syracusaas,  Eretrians, 
and  Delians. 

But  it  was  observed  by  the  Athenians  with  the  greatest  appearance 
of  devotion.'  The  worsbipiiers  were  freebom  women,  whose  hus- 
bands were  accustomed  to  defray  the  charges  of  the  sulemnity  ;  and 
to  this  they  were  obliged,  if  the  portion  of  their  wives  amounted  to 
three  talents,'  These  nomeu  were  assisted  by  a  priest  called  mefa- 
yofopot,  from  his  wearing  a  crown  during  the  execution  of  his  office, 
and  by  certain  virgins,  who  were  strictly  confined,  and  maintained  at 
the  pubhc  charge  in  a  place  denominated  0e(Tp)foptioc.  The  women 
were  dressed  in  white  apparej/to  denote  their  spotless  innocence, 
and  were  obliged  to  the  strictest  chastity  for  five  or  three  ddys  before 
the  festival,' and  also  during  the  soleninity,  which  lasted  four  days. 
For  this  purpose  they  strewed  their  beds  with  agnus  cast  us,*  flea- 
banc,'  vine- brunches,'  and  other  herbs,  which  were  supposed  to  con- 
duce to  chastity.  It  was  considered  unlawful  to  eat  the  kernels  of 
pomegranates,' or  to  adorn  themselves  with  garlands  ;  and  every  thing 
was  performed  with  the  greatest  seriousness  and  modesty,  with  the 
exception  of  jesting  on  each  other.  Three  days  at  least,  were  spent 
in  preparing  for  llie  festival.  On  the  eleventh  of  rTfarci/iiuv,"  the 
women  carrying  upon  their  heads  books  in  which  were  contained 
the  laws,"  weal  to  Eleusis,  where  the  solemnity  was  observed ;  and 
hence  this  day  was  called'AiDSoi,  tlie  Ascent."  On  the  fourteenth 
the  festival  began,  and  continued  till  the  eighteenth/  On  (he  six- 
teenth, about  ihe  middle  of  the  feslivnl,  they  kept  a  fast,  sitting  on 
tbe  ground, >  in  token  of  humdialion/  and  hence  the  day  was,called 
Ni|ffrc(o,a  Fast.'  It  was  usual  at  this  solemnity  to  offer  prayers  to 
Ceres,  Proserpina,  Pluto,  the  Earth,  Mercury,  the  Graces,  and  Cal- 
ligenia,'  who,  some  say,  was  the  nurse,  some  the  priestess,  and  others 
the  wailing- ma  id  of  Ceres:"  of  all  the  Greeks  the  Eretrians  alone 
omitted  this  custom.  There  was  also  a  mysterious  sacrifice  called 
iiiyfta,  and  afterwards  aroiiuyfia,  because  ail  men  were  excluded 
from  it,  or  because  in  a  dangerous  war  the  women's  pravers  were  lo 
efficacious  thai  the  enemies  of  the  republic  were  defeated  and  driven 
to  Chalcis;  whence  it  is  sometimes  denominated  XqXkiSikov  Umyfia.' 
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On  tlie  last  day  of  the  festival  was  atiolliei'  sacrifice  called  Sifiia,  a 
Diulct,  wbicli  was  offered  at  au  expialioii  uf  any  irregularity  ihat  had 
been  coromilted  during  the  solemnity."  At  the  commeucenienl  of 
this  festival,  ail  persons  who  Lad  been  comrailted  for  small  faults, 
which  would  not  reuder  them  incapable  of  commuuicaiiug  in  the 
sacrifices  and  otlier  parts  of  divine  worship,  were  released.' 

6H!lEIA  was  au  Athenian  festival  in  memory  of  Theseus.  It  was 
celebmled  on  the  eighth  day  of  every  month  with  sports,  gamci,  and 
bauqueli;  and  they  who  were  poor  and  unable  to  contribute  any 
thing  towards  them,  were  entertained  free  of  cost  at  ibe  public  tables.' 
The  sacrifices  were  called  'Oyhobia  from  ayhaos,  the  eighth,  becuuM 
Ihey  were  ofiered  on  the  eighth  day  of  the  month,' 

©Pin  was  a  festival  in  Louor  of  Apollo,"  from  whose  three  nutsei, 
called  Thrive,  it  derived  its  name. 

0YIA  was  a  festival  in  honor  of  Bacchus,'  observed  by  the  Eleaiis 
at  a  place  distant  about  eight  stadia  from  Elis,  where  it  was  conli- 
ileutly  reported  that  the  god  himself  was  present  in  person. 

6YAAA  was  in  honor  of  Venus.' 

erNNAlA  was  a  sacrifice  that  derived  its  name  from  6i,yrvs.  a 
tunny,  which  tishermen  offered  to  Neptune  after  a  successful  draugbl.' 

'lEPOXrAMOX,  the  lacred  marriage,  was  a  festival  lu  honor  of 
Jupiter  and  Juno,'  whose  marriage  it  commemorated. 

'I@I1MAIA  was  a  festival  in  which  musicians  contended,  and  wm 
celebrated  in  honor  of  Jupiter,-'^  suruamed 'l6ui^Tiri]i  from  Ilhome  a 
city  of  Thessaly  or  Messene. 

'INAXIA  was  a  festival  of  Leucotliea  in  Crete,  and  derivetl  ils 
name  from  Inachus,^  or  rather  from  Ino,  who  was  the  same  as  Leuco- 
■hea,  and  &\os,  grief. 

■INYNIA  was  a  festival  in  Lemnos. 

'INnA  were  festivals  in  memory  of  luo, 
brated  yearly  at  Corinth  willi  sports  and 
sacrifice  was  offered  to  Ino  by  the  Megurian 
called  Leucotbea.'     luo  had  also  a  festival  i 

'lOBAKXEIA  wasin  honor  ofBacchi 
the  exclamation  used  in  some  of  bis  festivals. 

'JUAAIA  was  a  Theban  festival,  and  the  same  as  'Hpu^cia.'  It 
was  inililuted  in  honor  of  Hercules  and  his  companion  lolaijs,  who 
assisted  him  against  the  hydra.  It  lasted  several  days,  and  was  cele- 
brated with  sacrifices,  horse-races,  and  the  exercises  of  the  winaOXot. 
The  victors  were  crowned  with  garlands  of  myrtle,  and  sumelimr) 
rewarded  witli  tripods  of  brass ;  and  the  place  in  which  these  cxei- 
cises  were  performed  was  called  'lo\attoy  from  lolaiis. 

'IIEIA  was  a  solemnity  observed  by  several  cities  in  honor  of  Iks' 
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I  tlie  use  of  corn  ;  in  memory  of 
)me  pbces,  carried  vessels  full  of 


who,  as  some  lay,  first  taught  r 
which  benclit  the  worshippers,  in 
whcHt  and  barley. 

'I2XLNIA  were  annual  sports  celebrated  at  Olympia  in  memory 
oflscheniis,  the  grandson  of  Mercury  and  Hierea,  who  devoted  his 
life  to  the  service  of  his  country,  and  was  honored  with  a  monument 
near  the  Olympian  stadium." 

KABEIPIA  were  mysteries  obierveil  at  Thebes  and  Lemnos,  and 
especially  at  Imbrus  and  Samothrace,  which  islands  were  consecrated 
to  the  Cabiti.  of  whom  lilllu  is  known.  They  who  were  initiated  into 
these  mysteries  were  supposed  to  he  effectually  secured  from  storms 
Hi  sea  and  all  other  dangers." 

KAAAOIAIA  were  solemn  sports  celebrated  by  the  Lacouians  in 
honor  of  Diana.' 

KAAAirrEIA,  the  rewards  of  beauty,  was  a  Lesbian  festival,  in 
which  women  presented  themselves  in  the  temple  of  Juno,  and  the 
priee  was  assigned  to  the  fairest.' 

Another  of  these  contests  was  at  the  festival  of  Ceres  Elcusioia 
amonR  the  Fairhasians.^ 

Another  of  the  same  kind  was  among  the  Eleans/  by  whom  the 
most  beautiful  man  was  presented  with  a  complete  suit  of  armor, 
which  he  consecrated  to  Minerva. 

KAAAYNTHPIA  was  an  Athenian  festival.' 

KAPNEIA  was  a  festival  observed  in  most  of  the  cities  of  Greece, 
and  especially  at  Sparta,  in  honor  of  Apollo,  surnamed  Carneus  from 
Carneus  a  Trojan,"  or  from  Camus,  thrsoa  of  Jupiter  and  Eurnpa.' 
This  festival  lasted  nine  days,  and  commenced  on  the  thirteenth  of  the 
month  Carneus,  which  corresponded  with  the  Athenian  Metagitnion," 
It  was  an  imitation  of  the  method  of  living  in  camps;  for  nine  axtabtt, 
leniB,  were  erected,  in  each  of  which  nine  meo  of  three  different 
tribes  lived  nine  days,  during  which  they  were  obedient  to  a  public 
crier.'  At  this  festival  the  tunes  called  mpyuoi  v6fioi  were  sung  by 
musicians,  who  contended  for  victory. 

KAPTA,  or  KAPTATIS,  was  a  festival  in  honor  of  Diana,'  who 
was  surnamed  Caryatis  from  Carynm  in  Laconia,  where  this  solemnity 
was  observed.  It  was  usual  for  virgins  to  meet  at  this  celebration, 
and  to  join  in  a  certain  dayce  called  KapuariSfiv.' 

KlZiOTOMOl  was  a  festival  in  honor  of  Hebe,   the  goddess  of 

KAAAETTHPIA,  or  BIIBAIA,  was  a  festival  •  celebrated  at  the 
pruning  of  the  vines. 

KNAKAAH^IA  was  annually  celebrated  upon  mount  Cnacalos, 
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'by  the  Capbyatas,  in  honor  of  Diana,  who  from  that  place  was  tur- 
uamed  Cnacalesia/ 

KONNIAEIA  was  a  solemnity  on  the  day  before  the  festival  of 
TheseMS,  in  which  a  ram  was  sacrificed  to  Connidas,  the  tutor  of  The- 
seus.' 

KOPEIA  was  in  honor  of  Proserpina,  who.  was  named  jc<$pi|.' 

KOPYBANTIKA  was  a  festival  observed  at  Cnossns  in  Crete,  in 
memory  of  the  Corybantes,  who  educated  Jupiter  when  concealed  in 
that  island  from  his  father  Saturn. 

KOTYTTIA,  or  KOTYTTII,  was  a  nocturnal  festival  in  honor 
of  Cotys,  oj  Cotytto,  the  goddess  of  wantonness/  It  was  observed 
by  the  Athenians,  Corinthians,  Cbians,  Thracians,  and  others,  and 
celebrated  with  such  rites  as  were  thouprht  to  be  most  acceptable  to 
the  goddess.  Her  priests  were  called  fianrai  from  /Sonrecv,  to  paint, 
because  they  practised  all  kinds  of  effeminate  arts;  and  hence  K^mot 
dtaa^nfs,  a  votary  of  Cotys,  was  proverbially  applied  to  a  man  who 
spent  his  time  in  dressing  and  perfuming  himself. 

Another  festival  of  this  naine  '  was  observed  in  Sicily,  where  the 
worshippers  carried  boughs  hung  about  with  cakes  and  fruit,  which 
any  person  might  pluck  off. 

KPONIA  was  an  Athenian  festival  in  honor  of  Saturn,  called  Kp^ 
vos.*  It  was  celebrated  in  the  month  Hecatombfcon,  which  was  an- 
ciently  denominated  Cronios.  Another  of  Satum*s  festivals  was  cele- 
brated *  on  the  sixteenth  of  Metagitnion  at  Rhodes,  "where  they  offiefed 
in  sacrifice  a  condemned  criminal. 

KYBEFNHXIA  was  a  festival  instituted  by  Theseus  in  memory  of 
the  rv/}epy^ac,  pilots,  who  conducted-hun  in  his  voyage  to  Crete.' 

KYNO^NTIS  was  a  festival  observed  in  the  dog-days  at  Argos,' 
and  derived  its  name  Airo  rovs  Kvpas  ipovtir,  from  killing  dogs,  becaase 
it  was  usual  on  that  day  to  kill  all  the  dogs  they  met* 

AAMITTHPIA  was  a  festival  at  Pellene  **  in  Achaia,  io  honor  of 
Bacchus,  sumamed  Aafiwrilp  from  X^fiireii',  to  shine;  for  this  so- 
lemnity being  in  the  night,  the  worshippers  went  to  the  temple  of  Bic* 
chiis  with  lighted  torches  in  their  hands. 

AAPlSIAIilN  'EOPTH  were  games  at  Larissa,*"  in  which  fke 
combatants  contended  singly,  before  the  irivraffKot,  combat  of  five 
exercises,  was  invented. 

AAPTZIA  was  a  festival  of  Bacchus  celebrated  at  Larysnun,  a 
mountain  of  Laconia,  about  the  beginning  of  spring.'' 

AAWIA  was  an  annual  festival  at  Patrae  in  Achaia,  in  honor  of 
Diana'  sumamed  Laphria,  a7ro  tuv  Xatj^vputy,  from  the  spoils  taken  is 
bunting.  The  solemnity  lasted  two  days,  on  the  former  of  f^^ 
was  a  solemn  procession  followed  by  Diana's  priestess,  who  was  t 
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▼irgioy  and  rode  in  a  chariot  drawn  by  deer.  Oo  the  secood  day  they 
offered  sacrifices,  which  consisted  of  birds,  bears,  deer,  lions,  wolvet^ 
and  other  aniroaU,  with  (garden  fruits,  which  were  procured  partly  by 
private  persons,  and  partly  at  the  pubhc  charge* 

AEONIACI A  was  annually  observed  at  Sparta  '  in  honor  of  Leo- 
nidaa,  who  with  a  small  number  of  men  stopped  the  whole  army  of 
Xeraes  at  Thermopylae,  and  maintained  the  passage  of  those  straits 
for  two  days.  On  this  occasion  an  oration  was  pronounced  on  that 
hero ;  and  sports,  in  which  only  freebom  Spartans  were  allowed  to 
cootend,  were  performed. 

AEONTIKA  was  a  festival  in  which  they  washed  their  hands  with 
honey  instead  of  water,  ib  token  of  their  being  free  from  all  things 
hurtful  and  malicious/ 

AEPNAIA  was  a  festival  at  Lema '  in  honor  of  Bacchus,  Proser- 
pina, and  Ceres.  Anciently,  the  Argivea  carried  fire  to  this  solemnity 
Urom  a  temple  dedicated  to  Diana,  who  was  aomamed  Hvptrla,  ptr- 
fcaps  from  wvp,  fire. 

AHNAIA  was  a  festival  of  Bacchus,'  aurnamed  Lensens  from  Xf- 
9^g  a  wine-pre»s.  If  was  celebrated  in  the  month  Lenseon  with  se- 
veral ceremonies ;  but  the  contest  in  which  poets  strove  for  victory^ 
and  the  tragedies  acted  at  that  time,  recommended  it  to  particiiUr 
attention. 

AI60B0AIA,  lapidation,  was  a  festival  celebrated  by  the  Trce- 
seoians  in  memory  of  Lamia  and  Auxesia,  who  were  two  virgins  that 
m  a  time  of  tumult  fell  a  sacrifice  to  the  fury  of  the  people,  by  whom 
tbey  were  stoned  to  death." 

AIMNATIAIA  was  a  festival  in  honor  of  Diana,*  sumamed  Um- 
mtia  from  Limne,  a  school  of  exercise  at  Troeaen,  in  which  she  was 
worshipped ;  or  from  X/^^ai,  lakes,  because  she  had  the  care  of  fisher- 


AINEIA  was  a  festival  in  memory  of  Linus,  an  old  poet,  who  had 
m  statue  in  mount  Helicon,  to  which  they  repaired  yearly  before  they 
sacrificed  to  the  muses.' 

ATKAIA  was  an  Arcadian'  festival  celebrated  with  games,  in 
which  the  conqueror  was  rewarded  with  a  suit  of  brazen  armor.  At 
this  time  a  human  sacrifice  was  offered.  It  was  first  observed  by 
Lycaon  in  honor  of  Jupiter,  sumamed  Lycseus. 

AYKEIA  was  a  festival  observed  at  Argos  in  honor  of  Apollo 
Awcccof,  who  waa  so  called  firom  his  delivering  the  Argives  from 
wolves  (Xvcoc)  which  wasted  their  country ;  or  from  his  being  born 
IB  Lycia,  whence  he  was  also  denomiuated  AvcifyeW/f.' 

AYKOrPr£IA  was  a  festival  celebrated  bv  tiie  Spartans  in  oie- 
osory  of  Lycurgus  their  lawgiver,*  whom  tbey  honored  with  a  temple 
and  an  annual  sacrifice. 
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ATTAN APIA  was  a  Samian  festival^  in  honor  of  Lysander,  the 
Lacedaemonian  admiral.  It  was  anciently  called  "Hpata,  which  name 
the  Samians  abolished  by  a  decree. 

MAIMAKTHPIA  were  solemn  sacrifices  offered  by  the  Athenians 
in  Maemacterion,  which  was  a  winter  month,  to  Jupiter  Mac/idjcnTs,  the 
Propitious/  to  induce  him  to  send  mild  and  temperate  weather;  be- 
cause Jupiter  was  usually  considered  as  the  air  or  heavens,  and  there- 
fore thought  to  preside  over  the  seasons. 

M  EF AA APTI A.     See  0€<T/uo0op«a . 

MENEAAEIA  was  a  festival  in  honor  of  Menelaus  '  at  Therapos 
in  Laconia,  where,  together  with  Helena,  he  was  worshipped,  not  as 
a  hero  or  inferior  deity,  but  as  one  of  the  supreme  gods. 

MEIOrrPO<MlNIAI  'HMEPAI  were  certain  days  on  which  the 
Lesbians  offered  public  sacrifices.' 

METAFEITNIA  was  a  festival  in  the  month  Metagitnion-/'  in  honor 
of  Apollo  MerayeiTvios.  It  was  celebrated  by  the  inhabitants  of  Me- 
lite,  who  left  their  habitations,  and  settled  among  the  Diomeans  ia 
Attica  ;  and  hence  the  name  was  derived. 

MIATIAAEIA  were  sacrifices,  with  horse-races  and  other  games, 
celebrated  by  the  Che^onesians  in  memory  of  Miltiades,  the  Athenian 
general.^ 

MIN YEI A  was  a  festival  celebrated  by.  the  Orchomeniant,*  who 
were  called  Minys ;  and  the  river  on  which  the  city  was  founded  was 
denominated  Minya  from  Minyas,  king  of  that  place. 

MlTTAHNAmN  'EOPTH  was  a  festival  celebrated  by  all  the  in- 
habitants of  Mitylene,  in  a  place  without  the  city,  in  honor  of  Apollo 
MaWSeisJ 

MOVNTXIA  was  an  annual  solemnity  at  Athens,*  on  the  sixtceoth 
of  Munychiou,  in  honor  of  Diana,  surnamed  Munychia  from  king 
Munychus,  or  from  a  part  of  the  Piraeeus  called  Munychia,  where  this 
goddess  had  a  temple.  At  this  solemnity  they  offered  certaio  cakes 
called  a/i0i0a;vres,  avro  tov  afiipi^aeiy,  from  shining  on  every  side,  be- 
cause lighted  torches  hung  round  them,  when  they  were  carried  into 
the  temple ;  or  because  they  were  offered  at  full  moon,  at  which  time 
the  festival  was  observed. 

MOYTEIIA  were  festivals '  in  honor  of  the  Muses  at  several  places 
in  Greece,  especially  among  the  Thespians,  by  whom  solemn  games 
were  celebrated  every  fifth  year.  The  Macedonians  also  observed  a 
festival  in  honor  of  Jupiter  and  the  Muses,  which  lasted  nine  days, 
according  to  the  number  of  the  Muses. 

MTZIA  was  a  festival  "*  in  honor  of  Ceres,  surnamed  Mysia  horn 
Mysius  an  Argiau,  who  dedicated  a  temple  to  her;  or  from  ^w^tfr, 
to  satisfy,  because  Ceres  first  taught  men  the  use  of  corn.     This  ^s- 
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tifftl  contiDoed  seven  days,  oo  the  third  of  which  all  the  men  and  dogs 
were  shut  out  of  the  temple,  and  the  women  and  bitches  remain^ 
within. 

MAAEIA  was  an  Arcadian  **  festival  which  derived  its  name  from 
fiiXoM,  a  fight,  being  instituted  in  memory  of  a  battle  io  which  Ly- 
cur]?usslew  Ereuthalion. 

NEKYTIA  was  in  memory  of  deceased  persons. 

NEMEXEIA,  or  NEMEllA,  was  a  solemnity  in  memory  of  deceased 
persons,  and  derived  its  name  from  the  i^oddess  Nemesis,  who  was 
supposed  to  defend  the  relics  of  the  dead  from  injury/ 

NEOINIA  was  a  festival  celebrated  in  honor  of  Bacchu%'  when 
the  new  wine  was  first  tasted. 

NEOnrOAEMEIA  was  a  festival  celebrated  by  the  Delphians,^ 
with  much  pomp  and  splendor,  in  memory  of  Neoptolemus,  the  son 
of  Achilles,  who  was  slain  in  an  attempt  to  sack  the  temple  of  Apollo. 

NHAHLIIA  was  a  Milesian  festival ''  in  honor  of  Diana,  snrnamed 
Neleisfrom  Neleus,  an  inhabitant  of  Miletus.' 

NIKH  'H  'EN  MAPAGHNI  was  an  annual  solemnity  observed  by 
the  Athenians  on  the  sixth  of  Boedromion,  in  memory  of  the  famous 
victory  which  Miltiades  obtained  over  the  Persians  at  Marathon/ 

NIKHTHPIA  *A0HNAZ  was  an  Athenian  solemnity  in  memory  of 
lfiiierva*s  victory  over  Neptune,  when  they  contended  for  the  honor 
of  giving  name  to  the  city  which  was  afterwards  called  Athens." 

NOTMHNIA,  or  NEOMHNIA,  was  a  festival  observed  at  the  be- 
ginoing  of  every  lunar  month/  which,  as  the  name  imports,  was  upon 
tlie  new  moon,  in  honor  of  all  the  gods,  but  especially  of  Apollo,  who 
wss  called  Nco/i^vios,  because  the  sun  is  the  author  and  origin  of  all 
Sgbt.  To  celebrate  this  festival  was  called  fov/ii^ycaceiy ;  the  cakes 
iMt  were  offered  were  denominated  vovfifiyioi ;  and  the  worshippers 
pmtfittrtaarai.  It  was  observed  with  games  and  public  entertainments 
viHcb  were  provided  by  the  rich,  to  whose  tables  the  poor  repaired 
ia  great  numbers.  The  Athenians,  at  these  times,  offered  solemn 
prayers  and  sacrifices  for  the  prosperity  of  the  commonwealth  during 
the  ensuing  month,  in  the  temple  of  Erechtheus  in  the  citadel,  which 
was  kept  by  a  dragon,  to  which  they  gave  a  honey-cake  called  ^eXcr- 
nira.  These  sacrifices,  because  offered  every  month,  were  deoo- 
nimted  If/i/ii^va  iepa,  or  iwtfirivia ;  and  they  who  performed  them,  ciri- 
fdfrtoit  and  iiyptfjiovts. 

SAN61KA  was  a  Macedonian  festival '  which  derived  its  name 
firooi  its  being  observed  in  the  month  Xanthus,  which  was  the  same 
it  April.'  At  this  time  the  army  was  purified  by  a  solemn  lustration 
tt  the  following  manner: — a  bitch  was  divided  into  two  halves,  one 
of  which,  together  with  the  entrails,  was  placed  on  the  right  hand, 
the  other  on  the  left ;  and  between  these  the  army  marched  in  a  cer- 

•  Apotlon.  Rhod.  Schol.  lib.  i.  v.  l&l.        <  Plot,  de  Glor.  Atben. 

•  Sopbocl.  Eiectr.  ▼.  79S.     Demofth.        ■  Prociut  in  i  imseum  Com.  L 

idv.  Simdiam ;  Suidas  voce.  *  Horn.  Schol.  Od.  v\   Eustath.  Od.  v'. 

r  Uesych.  et  ^'.     Hesych.     HerodoU  lib.  viii. 

«  Heliodor.  Etbiopic.  lib.  iii.  *  Hesych.    liv.  lib.  xl.    Curtias  1.  a. 

'  PluU  de  Virtutc  Malicr.  '  Suidai. 
'  Lycophr.  Ctsaandr. 
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tain  order.  After  the  arms  of  the  Macedooian  kings  came  the  borse, 
which  were  followed  by  the  kmg  and  his  children,  after  whom  went 
the  life-guards,  and  then  the  rest  of.  the  army.  This  being  performed, 
the  army  was  divided  into  two  parts,  and  a  mock  battle  ensued. 

STNOIKIA,  or  METOIKIA,  was  annually  observed  by  the 
Athenians^  in  honor  of  Minerva,  on  the  sixteenth  of  Hecatombseon, 
in  memory  of  leaving  their  country-seats,  and  uniting  together  in  one 
body  at  the  persuasion  of  Theseus. 

'OrXHm A  was  a  Boeotian  festival '  in  honor  of  NeptUDe,  sor- 
named  Onchestins  from  Onchestus,  a  town  in  Boeotia. 

t3ATMniA  was  a  festival  celebrated  in  honor  of  Olympian  Jupi- 
ter by  the  Athenians,  Smyrnsans,  Macedonians,  and  especially  bjf  the 
Eleans. 

'OMOAHIA  was  a  Theban  festival  in  honor  of  Jupiter  Homoloios, 
or  of  Ceres  Homoloia,*  who  were  so  called  from  Homole  in  Boeotia, 
from  the  prophetess  Homoloia,  or  from  SfwXos,  which  in  the  £olian 
dialect  signifies  peaceable. 

'OIXO<l>OPIA,  or  mX04>0PIA,  was  an  Athenian  festival  which 
derived  its  name  iuro  rov  ^kptiv  ras  otrxas,  from  carrying  boughs  hung 
with  grapes  that  were  termed  oax^h*  ^^^  which  was  instituted  by  The- 
seus in  commemoration  of  his  return  from  Crete/  Besides  other  rites 
performed  at  this  festival,  there  was  always  a  race,'  the  coDtesdeiB  in 
which  were  young  men  whose  parents  were  both  living,  and  who 
were  selected  from  every  tribe.  The  place  where  the  race  terminated 
was  called  'no-xo^opcoy  from  the  o<r\ai,  boughs,  which  tlicr  ninneti 
carried  in  their  bands,  and  there  deposited.  The  reward  of  the  vic- 
tor was  a  cup  called  ireyrair\6a^  or  irevrairXil,  fivefold,  because  it  con- 
tained a  mixture  of  five  things,  namely,  wine,  honey,  cheese,  neal, 
itnd  oil. 

IIATKAAAIA  was  a  festival  which  derived  its  name  iiro  wArrmw 
xXdhtaVf  from  all  sorts  of  boughs,  and  which  was  celebrated  by  the 
Rhodians  when  they  pruned  their  vines.' 

riAMBOIHTIA  was  a  festival  celebrated  by  all  the  Boeotians/ who 
nsseinbled  near  Chaeronea,  at  the  temple  of  Minerva,  sumamed  Itonia 
from  Itonius  the  son  of  Amphictyon. 

nANAOHNAI A  was  an  Athenian  festival  in  honor  of  Minerva,  the 
protectress  of  Athens.  It  was  first  instituted  by  Erichthontus,'  who 
called  it  'AOi^vaia ;  and  it  was  afterwards  revived  by  Theseus,  when 
he  had  united  into  one  city  all  the  Athenian  people,  and  by  bim  was 
denominated  Uavadnyaia,^  Some  are  of  opinion  that  it  was  the  sane  ss 
the  Roman  quinquatria.  At  first  it  continued  only  one  day;  bat  it 
was  afterwards  prolonged  several  days,  and  celebrated  with  great 
magnificence. 

There  were  two  solemnities  of  this  name,  one  of  which  was  called 

y  Thucyd.  lib.  ii.    Flat  Theseo.  sych. 

*  Paavan.  Boeotic.  •  Hesych. 

*  Theocrit.  Schol.  IdjU.  viii.  /  Strabo  lib.  iz.    Pftosan.  Boeotic. 

*  Acben.  lib.  xi.  cap.   13.     Hesych.  i  Harpocrat 

Harpocrat.  *  Pausan.  Arcad.  Plat.  Tbeteo ;  ScboL 

«  Plut.  Theseo.  Aristoph.  ad  Nab.  V,  S86. 

*  Paasan.  Atdc.    Athen.  ibid.    He- 
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MeyAka  riavaO^yoia,  the  Great  PtoatlieDsay  aod  was  celcbrttcd 
once  in  five  yean/  begioningoo  the  tweoty-second  of  HecatomlraBOo : 
the  other  was  denominated  Mirpo  HapaBftPauif  the  Leu  Panatbensa, 
and  was  observed  every  third  year,  or,  ai  tome  think,  every  year,  be* 
ginning  on  the  twentieth  or  twenty-firtt  of  Tbargelion/  In  the  latter 
were  three  games,  managed  by  ten  presidents,  who  were  elected  from 
the  ten  tribes  of  Athens,  and  who  continued  in  office  during  font 
yean.<  On  the  first  day  was  a  race  with  torches,  in  which  firat  foot- 
meo,  and  afterwards  horsemen,  contended,**  and  which  was  also  ob- 
served in  the  greater  festival.  The  second  contention  was  €imyhp(mi 
Aywr,  a  gymnastic  exercise,**  in  which  the  combatants  gave  proof  of 
their  strength  or  manhood.  The  place  of  these  games  was  near  the 
river,  and  was  called  from  the  festival  IlayaOifyairdy.  The  third  was 
a  mosical  contention  instituted  by  Pericles  :•  the  subject  proposed  was 
the  eulogium  of  Harmodins  and  Aristogiton,  and  also  of  Thrasybulus, 
who  had  rescued  the  republic  from  the  yoke  of  the  tvrants  by  which  it 
waa  oppressed.'  The  poets  also  contended  in  rour  plays,  which 
Irom  their  number  were  called  rerpaXoy/a/  Besides  these  there  was 
a  contention  at  Sunium,  in  imitation  of  a  sea-fight.*  The  victor  in 
eilher  of  these  games  was  rewarded  with  a  vessel  of  oil  and  with  a 
erown  of  the  olives  which  grew  in  the  Academy,  and  which  were 
ealied  fi^ai,  from  /i^r,  death,  or  from  ftipoSf  a  part/  There  was 
Iftewiae  a  dance  called  Pyrrhichia,  performed  by  bovs  in  armor,  who 
repreaented  io  the  sound  of  the  flute  the  battle  of  Minerva  with  tlw 
Titans.'  No  man  was  permitted  to  be  present  at  these  games  in  dyed 
gannents,  under  a  penalty  to  be  imposed  by  the  Aymvo^rtitt  president 
of  the  games.  Lastly,  a  sumptuous  sacrifice  was  offered,  to  which 
every  Athenian  borough  contributed  an  oa  ;  of  the  flesh  that  remainedp 
a  pnblic  entertainment  was  made  for  the  whole  assemblv ;  and  at 
tbb  entertainment  cups  of  an  unusual  site  were  employed.' 

In  the  greater  festival  roof t  of  the  same  rites  and  ceremonies  were 
obaerved,*  but  with  greater  splendor  and  magnificence,  and  the  addi* 
lion  of  some  other  matten.  In  particular,  at  this  solemnity  was  a 
procession,  in  which  was  carried  the  sacred  ir^Xoi,  garment,  of  Mi- 
nerva.* This  wiirXot  was  woven  by  a  select  number  of  virgins,  who 
were  called  Ipyasrecal,  from  Ipyov,  a  work,  and  who  were  superin* 
tended  by  two  of  the  &^tif6fHHf  and  commenced  their  employment  at 
the  festival  XaXccia,  which  was  on  the  thirtieth  of  Pyanepsion.  The 
garment  was  white,  without  sleeves,  aod  embroidered  with  gold ; 
upon  H  were  described  the  achievements  of  Minerva  against  the 
giants,  of  Jupiter,  of  the  heroes,  and  of  men  renowned  for  valor  and 

*  Thncjd.  lib.  ti.  csp.  56.  Scbol.  £a*  '  Aristot  ap.  Scbol.  Sophod.  in  (Edip. 
tip.  sd  Hecnb.  t.  460.  CoIod.  ▼•  7S0.    Schol.  Pindar.  Nem.  i»  t. 

*  UarpOGiat.  et  Soidas  in  n«Mi9i^Mu«.       66.    Scbol.  Aiutopb.  ad  Nab.  1001. 

<  PoUnz  Ubb  Tiii.  cap.  0.  aeg.  9S.  '  Ariatoph.  Nub.  ▼.  084.    ScboL  ibid. 

**  Xenopb.  Sjrmpot.    Atben.  lib.  i?.  <  Idem    Nob.   t.   tSS.    Scbol.   ibid. 

*■  Id«B  ibid.    D«BUMtb.  da  Corona.  Atben.  lib.  zi. 

*  Philoitnt.  Vit.  ApoUon.  lib.  Tii.  cap.  *  Xenopb.  Sjmpos.    Demoitli.  de  Co- 

4. 


'  Diog.  Laeru  in  Plat  *  PUto  in  Euthyphron.    Ffanit.  Mff' 

«  Ljiiaa  in  Apologis  tiyatagjgf,  cat.  act.  L  k.  i.  t.  67. 
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great  exploits  ;*  and  hence  men  of  courage  and  bravery  were  said  to 
be  A^toi  irlrXov,  worthy  of  being  portrayed  on  the  garment  of  Mi- 
nerva.' The  ceremonies  attending  the  procession  with  the  TriwXot 
were  as  follows  : — in  the  Ceramicus  without  the  city,  was  an  engine 
built  for  the  purpose  in  the  form  of  a  ship,  upon  which  the  WirXot 
was  hung  in  the  manner  of  a^  sail,^  and  which  was  put  in  motion  by 
concealed  machinery/  The  triirXos  was  thus  conveyed  to  the  temple 
of  Ceres  Eleusinia,  and  thence  to  the  citadel,  where  it  was  placed 
upon  Minerva's  statue,*  which  was  laid  on  a  bed  strewed  with  flowers, 
and  called  wXaKls.  This  procession  was  composed  of  a  great  number 
of  persons  of  both  sexes,  and  of  all  ages  and  conditions.  It  was  led 
up  4)y  old  men,  and,  as  some  say,  by  old  women,  carrying  olive 
branches  in  their  hands  i*  and  hence  they  were  called  BaWo^opoit 
bearers  of  green  boughs/  After  these  came  middle-aged  men,  who, 
armed  with  lances  and  bucklers,  seemed  only'  to  respire  war/  and 
who  were  accompanied  by  the  fiiroiKoi,  sojourners,  carrying  little 
boats  as  emblems  of  their  being  foreigners,  and  therefore  called  a/co- 
^fl<p6poi,  boat-bearers.  Then  followed  the  women,  attended  by  the 
sojourners' wives,  who  were  called  v^pia^opoe,  from  carrying  water- 
pots  in  token  of  servitude/  These  were  followed  by  young  men,  who 
sang  hymns  in  honor  of  the  goddess/  and  who  were  crowned  with 
millet.  Next  proceeded  select  virgins  of  high  rank,  whose  features, 
shape,  and  deportment,  attracted  every  eye/  and  who  were  called 
Kavrfi^opoi,  from  their  carrying  baskets,  which  contained  sacred  uten- 
sils, cakes,  and  all  things  necessary  for  the  sacrifices/  These  uten- 
sils were  in  the  custody  of  one,  who,  because  he  was  chief  manager 
of  the  public  processions,  was  called  hp-j^Simpot.  The  virgins  were 
attended  by  the  sojourners'  daughters,  who  carried  umbrellas  and- 
folding-chairs,  aud  who  were  thence  denominated  ^ccaSiT^cSpoi,  um- 
brella-carriers, and  £i0jE>i^($poc,  seat- carriers/  It  is  probable  that  the 
rear  was  brought  up  by  boys,  who  walked  in  coats  used  at  proces- 
sions, and  called  vavhafjuKoL  The  necessaries  for  this  and  other  pro* 
cessions  were  prepared  in  a  public  hall  erected  for  that  purpose  be- 
tween the  Piraean  gate  and  the  temple  of  Ceres  ;  and  the  manageneot 
of  the  whole  business  belonged  to  the  yofco^vXaicef,^  who  were  ap- 
pointed to  see  that  the  laws  and  ancient  customs  were  observed.  At 
this  solemnity  it  was  usual  to  have  a  gaol-delivery,'  to  present  golden 
crowns  to  those  who  had  rendered  any  remarkable  service  to  the 
commonwealth,"*  and  to  appoint  rhapsodists  to  sing  the  poems  of 
Homer/    Lastly,  in  the  sacrifices  at  this  and  other  quinquennial  so- 

«  Eurip.  Hecub.  v.  468.    Scbol.  ibid.  /  Heliodor.  iEtbiopic  lib.  i. 

'  Schoi.  Aristopb.  £qu.  ▼.  563.  f  Hesych.  eC    HarpocraL    ia    Kay#* 

y  Harpocrat.  in  U4fr\.  Ovid.  Met.  lib.  ii.  v.  711. 

'  Heliod.  ^tbiop.  lib.  i.    Philostrat.  *  Aristopb.  Pace  v.  948. 

io  Sophist,  lib.  ii.  <  Aristopb.  Av.  v.  1650.    Scbol.  ibid. 

•  Plat,  in  Eatbypbron.  ^lian.  Var.  Hist.  lib.  vi.  cap.  1.  Hesych. 

*  Xenopb.  Syropos.  Aubpii^poi. 

*  Hesych.  in  0aWo^>6poi,  *  Poll.  lib.  viii.  cap.  9.  seg.  04. 
'  Tbncyd.  lib.  vi.  cap.  58.  '  Deinostb.  contr.  Timocr. 

•  iElian,  Var.  Hist.  lib.  vi.  c.  1.    Poll.        ^  Demosth.  de  Corona, 
lib.  iii.  cap.  4.  seg.  55.     Hesych.  in  Sxa-        •  Lycurg.  in  Leocr.  ^  ^lian.  Var.  Hi*' 
^tfp6poi,  lib.  viii.  cap.  2.    Plat,  in  Hipp. 
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lemnities,  il  was  cuitomarji  to  pray  for  the  prosperity  of  the  Platieans, 
on  account  of  llie  services  tliey  liad  rendered  The  Atheiiiaus  at  tlie 
battle  of  Marathon,  in  which  lliey  behuved  with  exlraordinary  cou- 
mize  and  moluliun.' 

nANAKElA  was  in  honor  of  Paoace.'' 

nANAHMON  was  the  same  aa  -Afliiva.a  and  XaXreia,*  and  de- 
rived its  name  from  the  great  coticourae  of  persons  who  met  at  (bis 

IIANilA  was  an  Athenian  festival,'  which  derived  ils  name  from 
Pandion,  by  whom  it  was  instituted  ;  or  from  Jupiter,  who  turns  all 
things  as  he  thinks  proper;  or  frum  the  moon,  which  moves  iiices- 
saally  both  by  night  and  day,  whilst  the  sun  appears  only  during  the 
day  and  was  supposed  to  rest  all  night.  It  was  celebrated  after  the 
OiUtirvaia,  festival  of  Bacchus. 

ITANAPOIOZ  was  an  Athenian  festival,' in  memory  of  Pandrosus, 
the  daughter  of  Cecrops. 

IlANiT^IA  were  public  rejoiciugs,'  when  cold  aod  intemperale 
seasons  obliged  niariners  to  slay  at  home. 

HANEAAHNIA  was  a  public  festival  celebrated  by  an  assembly 
of  people  from  all  parts  of  Greece." 

riANinNIA  was  a  festival  celebrated  by  a  concourse  of  people 
from  all  the  cities  of  Ionia."  It  was  inalllutcd  in  honor  of  Neptune, 
■urnanied  Heliconius,  from  Helice,  a  city  of  Achaia.  If  the  bull 
offered  iu  sacrifice  happened  to  bellow,  il  was  accounted  an  omen  of 
divine  favor,  because  that  sound  was  supposed  to  be  acceptable  to 
Neptune. 

riANOX  'EOPTH  was  an  annual  solemnity'  at  Athens,  in  honor 
of  Pan,  wlio  had  a  temple  near  the  Acropolis. 

Pan  had  also  a  festival  in  Arcadia,'  where  he  was  supposed  most  lo 
freijueat.  At  this  solemnity  his  statue  was  beaten  with  etl\kai,  sea 
ooions,  and  at  other  limes  when  they  missed  iheir  prey  in  huulm^.' 
It  was  also  customary  at  sucli  times  to  ofi'er  a  scanty  sacrifice,  the 
relics  of  which  were  not  sufficient  to  entertain  those  who  were 
present. 

HANOTIA.     See  Uvavii-ta. 

riAPAAlA  was  in  honor  of  Paralus.  an  ancient  hero.' 

IlArSANEIA  was  a  festival  celebrated  with  solemn  games,  in 
which  frecborn  Sparlans  only  conleiiiled.  An  oration  was  also 
spoken  in  praise  of  Pausanias,  the  S|iartan  general,  who  defeated 
Hanlonius  in  the  famous  battle  at  Plataea." 

TIEAOriEIA  was  a  festival  kept  by  the  Eleans  in  honor  of  Pelops, 
and  observed  in  imitation  of  Hercules,  who  sacriliced  to  liim  in  a 
Ireoch,  a*  was  usually  done  to  the  manea  and  infernal  gods.' 

'  llerodot.  lib.  ri.  cup.  3. 
r  Tlieodoiet. 
T  Sutdu. 

•  Haych. 

'  Procloiin  He>iad.'Ep7.  ff. 

■  EmUlb.  11.0'. 

'  tlcndot.  lit).  L    Slraira  lib.  t.    Eu- 
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nEAfiPIA  wat  a  Tbessalian  festival,  not  unlike  the  Romao  Satur- 
nalia/ 

IIEPIIIETEIA  was  a  Macedonian  solemnity/ 

riEPK^AAAIA  was  the  same  as  faXkayiayia,  being  derived  from 
^oXXof.     See  Acovv^ea. 

niTANATilN  *EOPTH  were  gymnastic  exercises  at  Pitana/ 

IIATNTHPIA  was  a  festival  in  honor  of  AgUurus,  the  daughter  of 
CecropSy  or  rather  of  Minerva,  who  from  her  was  surnamed  Aglanros/ 
At  thb  time,  the  statue  of  Minerva  was  undressed  and  washed  ;  and 
hence  the  solemnity  was  called  IlXi/vr^pia,  from  wXvveiy,  to  wash.  It 
was  accounted  au  inauspicious  day ;  and  therefore  the  temples  were 
surrounded  with  ropes,  to  prevent  men  from  being  admitted.'  Itvras 
also  customary  at  this  festival  to  carry  in  procession  a  cluster  of  figs ; 
which  was  called  hyn^opia,  or  ^y^rpia,  from  iiyiofjuu,  to  lead  the  way, 
because  the  use  of  figs  led  to  a  more  civilized  course  of  life. 

nOAIEIA  was  a  solemnity  at  Thebes/  iq  honor  of  ApoUo,  sur- 
named IIoXios,  grey,  because  he  was  represented  in  that  city  with 
grey  hairs.  The  victim  was  a  bull ;  but  it  once  happening  that  a 
bull  could  not  be  procured,  au  ox  was  taken  from  the  cart  and  sacri- 
ficed, and  hence  commenced  the  custom  of  killing  laboring  oxen, 
which  till  that  time  had  been  considered  a  capital  crime. 

nOMnEHN  AAIMONOI  EOPTH  was  a  festival,'  at  which  was 
an  image  peculiarly  called  mefiuandioy. 

nOIElAIA,  or  nOIEIAIUsIA,  was  in  honor  of  TloffeASv,  Nep- 
tune, to   whom  was  also  offered  a  solemn    sacrifice  denominated 

nPIAIIEIA  was  a  festival  in  honor  of  Priapus. 

nPOHPOIIA,  or  nPHPOIIA,  were  sacrifices'  offered  wpi  r^t  ii^ 
eevs,  before  seed-time,  to  Ceres,  who  was  thence  surnamed  n^fng^ovla. 
They  were  called  by  the  common  people  Tl(to€LKroiipia,  from  Acn), 
bread-corn  ;  and  hence  daifinripos  acr^,  the  corn  of  Ceres.** 

IIPOAOriA  was  a  festivai  celebrated  by  the  inhabitants  of  Laco- 
aia,  before  they  gathered  their  fruits.* 

nPOMAXiA  was  a  festival  at  which  the  Lacedaemonians  ciowacd 
themselves  with  reeds.* 

nPOMH0£IA  was  an  Athenian  solemnity,  celebrated  in  honor  of 
Prometheus,^  with  torches,  in  memory  of  his  teaching  men  the  use  of 
firel 

nPOIXAIPHTHPIA  was  a  day  of  rejoicing  when  a  newly  BUtf- 
ried  wife  went  to  live  with  her  husband.' 

nPOTEAEIA  was  a  solemnity  before  marriage. 

nPOTPTFEIA  was  a  festival  in  honor  of  Neptune,  and  of  Bac- 
chus'' surnamed  Tlfiorpvyns  or  nporpvyaioc,  &to  r9f  rpvyof,  from  new 
wine. 

*  Athen.  lib,  xiv.  *  Idem. 

'  Hesjcb.  'Idem;   Suidas.    Ariifeoph. ScboL Cq* 

*  Idem.  •*  Homer. 
/  Hesycb.  Tlut.  Alcibiade ;  Athen.  lib.        *  Hesycb. 

iii.    Poll.  lib.  viii.  cap.  12.  '  Atben.  lib.  xt. 

t  Plat.  Alcibiade.  P  Ariatoph.  Scbol.  RanU. 

*  Fausan.  Bceotic.  '  Harpocrat*    Suidaa. 

*  Hesych.  **  Uesjch. 
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nPCM^AIIA  was  a  festival  which  derived  its  Dame  diro  rov  vpo- 
i^drtiVf  from  preventing,  and  was  observed  by  the  Clazomenians  is 
memory  of  rendering  themselves  masters  of  Leoca,  by  coming  to  the 
celebration  of  a  sacrifice  before  the  Cumaeans.' 

nPOXAPlITHPIA  was  a  solemn  sacrifice  which  the  Athenian 
magistrates  offered  annually  to  Minerva,  at  the  first  appearance  of 
spring.' 

nPdTEIf  AAEf  A  was  a  festival  celebrated  by  the  Chenooesaiiis 
and  Thessalians/  in  memory  of  Protesilaus^  who  was  the  first  Greckia 
slain  bv  Hector. 

nVANEYIA  was  an  Athenian  festival,'  which  was  sometimes 
called  Tloia96\l/ia  or  Tlay6\l/ia,  because  Theseus  and  bis  compaoioos 
were  entertained  with  all  kinds  of  fruits ;  but  the  first  and  more  com* 
mon  name  was  derived  awo  rod  li//ecy  wvara,  from  boiling  pulse,  as 
was  usual  on  that  day,  because  the  young  men,  who  with  Theseus 
escaped  from  Crete,  put  their  provisions  into  one  pot  and  ate  toge« 
ther.  Hence  at  this  solemnity  it  was  also  customary  to  carry  about 
ao  olive  or  laurel  branch  bound  with  wool,  which  was  called  clpcvi^r^^ 
from  elpos,  wool,  and  which  was  crowned  with  all  sorts  of  first  fruits, 
to  signify  that  scarcity  and  barrenness  had  ceased.  At  the  same  time 
a  song  was  sung,  expressive  of  the  plenty  and  abundance  which  the 
tiptatiifvti  failed  nut  to  produce.  The  cipcffcwKif,  when  carried  in  ho- 
nor of  Apollo,  was  of  laurel ;  when  of  Minerva,  of  olive  ;  for  those 
trees  were  thought  most  acceptable  to  these  deities.  When  the  so* 
lemuity  was  ended,  the  ecpcaiuvi;  was  placed  at  the  doors  of  the 
houses,  as  an  amulet  to  prevent  scarcity  and  want. 

nVAAIA  was  a  festival  at  Pylae,*^  called  also  Thermopylae,  in  ho- 
nor of  Ceres,  surnamed  Pylsea. 

ITrP:mN  'EOPTH,  the  festival  of  torches,  was  observed  at  Argo% 
in  memory  of  the  torches  Hghted  by  Lynceus  and  Hypermnestra,  to 
signify  to  each  other  that  thev  had  escaped  from  danger.' 

TABAOY  'ANAAHYII,  'the  reception  or  elevation  of  tiie  rod, 
was  an  annual  solemnity  in  the  island  of  Cos,  at  which  the  priests 
carried  a  cypress  tree. 

TAYfUmN  EOPTH  was  a  part  of  the  Aioyvvca,  festival  of  Bue- 
cbus,  at  which  they  repeated  scraps  of  songs  or  poems,  as  they  walked 
beside  the  statue  of  the  god.^ 

LABAZIA  were  nocturnal  mysteries  in  honor  of  Jupiter  Sabaa ios,' 
in  which  the  initiated  had  a  golden  serpent  put  into  their  breasts, 
and  taken  out  at  the  lower  extremity  of  their  garments.  Others* 
think  that  this  solemnity  was  in  honor  of  Bacchus,  who  was  surnamed 
Sabazius,  from  the  Sabx,  a  people  of  Thrace. 

XAPQNIA  was  a  festival  in  honor  of  Diana,^  surnamed  Sarooia, 
ifrom  Saro,  the  third  king  of  Troezen,  who  instituted  this  solemnity. 

'  Diod.  Sic.  lib.  xr,  *  Pauaan.  CorinthiacU. 

'  Suidas.  y  A  then.  lib.  vii. 

*  Pindar.  Scbol.  Isthm.  Od.  i.    Lucian.         '  Clem.  Protrept. 

Deor.  Concil.  *  Diod.  Sic.  lib.  iv.     Aristoph.  ScboL 

*  Harpociat.    Pint.  Thesco ;     Hetych.     Vesp.     Harpocrat. 

"  Strabo  lib.  ix.  *  Pausaa.  Corintliiacis. 
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ZEISAXGEIA,  a  shahing  off  llie  burden,  was  a  piiWic  sacrifice  at 


Alliens,  in  memory  of  tlie  ordin 


ti.epoc 


Itted,  < 


dilors  prevented  from  s 

SEME  AH  was  a  fes[ival'''oL 

llie  motlier  of  Baceliiis. 

SEHTHPION  was  a  Delplii; 

in  memory  of  Apollo's  victory  ( 


of  Solon,  by  which  the  debit 
9l  tlie  interest  lessened,  and  the  crc- 

rved  probably  in  memory  of  Semeic, 


n  reslital,  celebrated  every  ninth  year, 
r  Fyllion.  The  ctiief  part  of  the 
solemnity  was  a  representation  of  Python  pursued  by  Apollo.' 

10ENIA  was  a  festival  at  Argos,-^  celebraled  perhaps  in  honor  of 
Minerva,  who  was  surnamed  16tnat,  from  vOivos,  strength. 

£KE1PA,  2KIPA,  SKtPOtOPlA,  was  an  annual  solemnity  at 
Athens,'  on  the  twelfth  of  ^Ki^poipopiwv,  in  honor  of  Minerva,  or,  » 
some  say,  of  Ceres  and  Proserpine,  liripof,  an  umbrella,  was  at  lliis 
time  carried  in  procession  by  ihe  priest  of  Erechtlieus,  or  by  some  of 
the  sacred  family  of  Butas ;  and  they  who  ordered  ibe  procession 
used  Aioi  vuiid,  the  skins  of  beasts  sacriliced  to  Jupiter.  There  was 
also  at  this  festival  a  race  called  6irx^aili6pia,  because  ihe  young  men 
who  contended  carried  in  their  hands  vine  branches  full  of' grapes. 

IKIEPIA,  or  IKIEPA,  was  a  festival  at  Alea  in  Arcadia.'  in  ho- 
nor of  Bacchus,  whose  image  was  exposed  virJ  rp  oKiaii,  under  n  shade; 
and  hence  ibe  solemoily  probably  derived  its  name.  At  ibis  festival 
the  women,  in  the  same  manner  as  the  ISparlan  boys  at  the  altar  of 
Diana  Orthia,  were  beaten  with  scourges,  which  they  suffered  in 
obedience  to  a  command  of  the  Delphian  oracle. 

2KIAAnN  'EOFTH,  the  festival  of  sea  onions,  was  observed  in 
Sicily.  It  consisted  chiefly  of  a  combat,  in  which  boys  beat  each 
other  with  sea  onions;  and  he  who  obtaiued  the  victory  was  re- 
warded by  Ihe  gymnasiarch  with  a  bull.* 

^HNIA  waa  an  Athenian  solemnity,*  in  which  the  women  made 
jests  and  lampoons  on  each  other ;  and  hence  orijciuirai  signifies  to 
abuse,  ridicule,  and  calunmiale. 

2T01>E1A  was  observed  at  Eretria,  in  honor  of  Diana  Stophea.' 

2TVM•^AA1A  was  at  Styniphalus  in  Arcadia,  in  honor  of  Diana 
surnamed  Stymphalia." 

irrKOMIITHPIA.     See  QaXCaia. 

STNOIKIA.     See  Eayolna. 

2TPAKOTSinN  EOPTAI  were  Syracusan  festivals,  one  of  wUch 
continued  ten  days,  during  which  the  women  were  employed  in  oScf- 
iiig  sacrifices."  Another  was  celebrated  annually  by  a  great  cm* 
course  of  people,  at  the  lake  near  Syracuse,  through  which  Pinto  ■« 
said  to  have  descended  wilh  Proserpine.' 

ITPMAIA  were  games  at  Sparta,'  Ihe  prize  of  which  was  np/M^ 

mixture  of  fitt  >nd  honey. 


Plut.  Solonc, 
^  Ilejych. 
Plut.  Grae.  Quioil. 

'  AriMopb.  Schol.  Concional. 
TSt.     Sui>Ju. 
■  Pkuan.  AicwL    Poll.  lib.  i 


>  Tlie«cri(.  Scbol.  Idyll. 

'  Tlcivcb.    Saldu, 

'  Atl.fn.  lib.  ri. 

"  Pausan.  Arcadicia. 

■  Plat.  Epiit.  H<i  Dion,  piopinqe 

•  Cic.  Oril,  ID  Verrem  ' 

r  Hesjcli. 


i 
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SnTHPl  A  were  sacrifices  and  thaoksgif  in^  for  deliverances  from 
danger/ 

TAINAPIA  were  in  honor  of  Neptune  sumamed  Tsnarius,  from 
Taenarus,  a  promontory  of  Laconia,  where  was  a  temple  dedicated  to 
him.     The  worshippers  were  called  raiyaphat/ 

TAAAIAITHI  were  gymnastic  exercises  in  honor  of  Jupiter  Ta- 

TATP£IA  was  in  honor  of  Neptune/  and  was  perhaps  the  same 
as  that  celebrated  at  Ephesus,  in  which  the  cup-bearers  were  young 
meii»  and  called  ravpoi.'^ 

TAYPOnOAElA  was  in  honor  of  Diana  Tavpaw6Xoi.^ 

TATPOXOAIA  was  celebrated  at  Cyaicus.' 

TEZZAPAKOrrON  was  the  fortieth  day  after  child-birtb,  oo 
which  the  women  went  to  the  temples  and  returned  thanks  to  the 
gods. 

T16HNIAIA  was'  a  Spartan  festival/  in  which  the  uOnyai,  nurses^ 
conveyed  the  male  infants  committed  to  their  charge  to  the  temple 
of  Diana  Corythallia,  which  was  at  some  distance  from  the  city» 
Here  they  offered  young  pigs  in  sacrifice,  during  which  some  of 
them  danced,  and  were  called  copvdaXA/^fxai ;  others  employed 
themselves  in  buffoonery,  and  were  denominated  cvpcrro/.  There - 
was  also  a  public  entertainment,  which  was  called  kowU,  and  to  par- 
take of  which  was  denominated  KowlStiy*  It  was  as  follows : — tents 
being  erected  near  the  temple,  and  beds  covered  with  tapestry,  all 
the  guests,  as  well  foreigners  as  natives  of  Laconia,  were  invited  to 
snpper,  at  which  every  man  had  his  portion  allotted  him,  together 
with  a  small  loaf  of  bread  called  ^va/ftvXXos.  Each  of  them  also  re- 
ceived a  piece  of  new  cheese,  part  of  the  belly  and  tripes,  figs»  bean^ 
and  green  vetches. 

TITAN  f  A  was  in  memory  of  the  Titans. 

TAHnOAEMEIA  were  games  celebrated'  at  Rhodes,  in  memory 
of  Tiepolemus,  on  the  twenty-fourth  of  Gorpiaeus.  In  them  boys,  as 
well  as  men,  contended  ;  and  the  victors  were  crowned  with  poplar* 

TONEIA  was  a  festival'  at  Samos,  at  which  the  image  of  Juno  was 
carried  to  the  sea  shore,  where  they  offered  cakes  to  it,  and  then  re- 
jtored  it  to  its  former  place.  This  was  done  in  memory  of  this  image 
Imving  been  stolen  by  the  Tyrrhenians,  who  were  stopped  by  an  invi^ 
sible  force. 

TOSAPIAIA  was  observed  at  Athens,**  in  memory  of  Tozaris,  a 
Scythian  hero,  who  died  in  that  city,  and  was  called  livoi  iarpot,  the 
fcreign  physician. 

TPIKAAPIA  was  an  annual  festival^  celebrated  by  the  lonians 
who  inhabited  Aroe,  Authea,  and  Mesatis,  in  honor  of  Diana  Tricla- 
ria,  to  appease  whose  anger  for  the  adultery  committed  in  her  tem- 

f  Plut.  in  Axat.  Polyb.  UK  ii.   Cic.  de        *'  Idem. 
OiSc.  lib.  iii.  '  Athen.  Ub.  iv.    Hetychius. 

**  Idem.  *  Pindar.  Scbol.  Olymp.  Od.  vii* 

•  Hesych.  •  Athen,  lib,  xr. 
«  Idem.                                                          •  Lucian.  Scyth. 

■  Athen.  lib.  x.  *  PtuMn.  Achiicit. 

•  Hcfych. 
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pie  by  Menalippiis  and  Comstho  the  priestess,  they  were  cominanded 
by  the  Delphian  oracle  to  sacrifice  a  boy  and  a  virgin. 

TPIOmA  were  solemn  games  dedicated  to  Apollo  Triopius.  The 
prices  were  tripods  of  brass,  which  the  victors  were  obliged  to  conse- 
crate to  Apollo.^ 

TPITOnATOPEIA  was  a  solemnity''  in  which  it  was  usual  to 
pray  for  children  to  the  deoi  yevidXioi,  gods  of  generation^  who  were 
sometimes  called  rptrowAropes. 

TPOMINIA  were  solemn  games  celebrated  every  year  at  Lebadea, 
in  honor  of  Trophonius.' 

TYPBH  was  observed  by  the  Achaeans,  in  honor  of  Bacchus/ 

'TAKIN6IA  was  an  annual  solemnity^  at  Amyclae  in  Laconia**  in 
memory  of  the  beautiful  youth  Hyacinth  us,  with  games  in  honor  of 
Apollo.'  It  was  celebrated  during  three  days,  the  first  and  third  of 
which  exhibited  only  sadness  and  mourning.  The  second  was  a  day 
of  rejoicing,  on  which  till  Lacedaemon  abandoned  itself  to  the  intoxi- 
cation of  joy.  On  every  side  were  seen  choruses  of  bo)  s,  clad  only 
in  tunics :  some  of  them  played  on  the  lyre,  or  celebrated  Hyacinth 
in  ancient  songs  accompanied  by  the  flute;  some  danced  ;  and  others 
displayed  their  skill  in  horsemanship.^  The  procession  then  advanced 
towards  Amyclae,  under  the  conduct  of  a  leader,  who  was  called  irpe^- 
fievEf  a  legate.  Around  the  altar,  which  was  the  tbuib  of  Hyacinth,' 
and  on  which  a  solemn  sacrifice  was  offered,  were  ranged  twenty  or 
twenty-five  boys,  and  as  many  young  maidens,  who'  sang  in  the 
most  charming  concert  in  the  presence  of  the  magistrates  of  Lace- 
daemon."* 

"YBPIITIKA  was  observed  at  Argos,"  in  memory  of  the  achieve- 
ments t>f  Telesilla,  who,  when  Argos  was  besieged  by  Cleomenes, 
collected  a  number  of  women,  and  made  a  vigorous  defence  against 
the  whole  Spartan  army. 

TAPO^OPI A  was  a  solemnity  which  derived  its  name  &w6  rov  ^- 
pcii^  iimpf  firom  bearing  water,  and  which  was  observed  at  Athens  io 
memory  of  those  who  perished  in  the  deluge.*^  Another  festival  of 
this  name  was  celebrated  at  iEgtna,  in  the  month  Delphiuius,  in  honor 
of  Apollo.' 

TMNIA  was  observed  at  Orchomenos,  and  at  Man  tinea,  in  honor 
of  Diana  Hymnia* 

'YTTHPIA  was  a  festival  at  Argos  in  honor  of  Venu8»^  and  de- 
rived its  name  from  h,  a  sow^  because  sows  were  sacrificed  to  this 
goddess. 

♦ATHXrA  or  ^ATHIIA,  *ArHXinOXrA  or  ^ATHXinOTIA, 
was  a  festival  so  called  from  <^ayeiy  and  nheiv,  to  eat  and  drink/  and 
was  observed  during  the  Dionysia,  and  belonged  to  Bacchus. 

*  Herodot.  lib.  L  cap.  44.  *  Athen.  lib.  ir.    Xenoph.  in  Ageiil^ 

'  £tjinolog.  Aactor.  '  Pausan.  lib.  iU.  cap.  10. 

'  Pindar.  SchoL  Olymp.  Od.  vn,  *"  Uesychias. 

/  Panian.  Corintbiada.  *  Plut.  Virtut.  Molier.  Polym.  L  viD* 

f  Paman.  Lacon.    Hesych.  ^  Saidts. 
^  Xenopb.  Hist.  Groc.  lib.  !▼.    Strab.       p  Pindar.  Scbol.  Nem.  Od.  ▼. 

lib:  vi.  «  Athen.  lib.  iti. 

<  Ovid.  Met.  Kb.  x.  ▼.  219.  **  Idem  lib.  vii. 
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^APftN  was  a  feslivnlofthe  same  kind.' 

4EAA02  was  a  festival  of  nacclius,'  preparative  to  ihe  ^torumn." 

*EPE<I>ATTIA  was  a  festival  at  Cyzicum.  in  which  a  black  heifer 
was  aacriticcil  to  Piierephulld,  or  Proserpina.'' 

^S*OPIA  was  ill  honor  of  Phosphorus,  or  Lucifer." 

XAAKEiA  derived  its  name  from  ^nXunc,  brass,  because  it  was 
celebrated  in  memory  of  the  iiivealion  uf  working  ilial  metal,  which 
was  ascribed  to  Athens.'  It  wa»  also  called  tlafhit/ioy.  because  u  wdi 
hlffiot,  all  Ihe  Athenian  people,  assembled  to  celebrate  it;  and  some- 
limes  'ABfiraia,  because  it  was  observed  in  honor  of  'ABi/vT),  Minerva, 
who  was  the  goddess  of  arts  and  inventions. 

XAAKIOIKIA  was  a  solemnity  at  Sparta,  at  wliich  the  youn|> 
men  assembled  in  arms  to  celebrate  a  sacrifice  in  the  temple  of  Mi- 
nerva, who  was  surnamed  XaXcioiroi  from  her  temple  of  brass.  The 
ephori  were  always  present  to  direct  the  ceremonies.' 

XAONIA  was  a  ftstival  celebrated  by  the  Chaoniani  in  Epirus.' 

XAPIAA  was  a  festival  observed  every  nine  years  by  the  Del- 
phians,  in  memory  of  the  virgin  Charila,  who,  in  a  time  of  famine 
having  besougiit  the  charitable  assistance  of  the  king,  was  repulsed 
fay  him  ;  upon  which  she  hanged  herself  with  her  girdle." 

XAPIZIA  was  a  festival  celebrated*  in  honor  of  the  Xdpirej, 
Graces,  with  dances,  which  continued  all  night;  and  he  who  was 
awake  the  longest  wrs  rewarded  with  a  cake  called  rvpa/iout. 

XAPIITHPIA  'EAEYGEPIAS  was  a  thanksgiving  at  Athens,' 
on  the  Iwelflii  of  HoTjhpofHiip,  the  day  on  which  Thrasybulus  expelled 
tlie  thirty  tyrants  and  restored  the  Athenians  to  their  liberty. 

XEIPOnONIA  was  a  festival  celebrated  by  the  xe-poTow,  han.Ii- 
cranstnen.' 

XEAUONIA  was  a  festival  at  Rhodes,'  in  the  month  Ka,,}ip-,fiii,y, 
ia  whieft  the  boys  begged  from  door  tu  door,  and  sang  a  certain 
song;  this  ceremony  was  calk-d  }^eXi5oi-f<fe(>',  and  the  eong  itsrlf  ^c- 
\iburi9fia,  because  it  was  begun  with  BU  invocation  to  the  xtXi&iu»', 
•wallow. 

X0ONIA  was  annually  observed  by  the  Hermionians,  in  honor  of 
Ceres  surnamed  Chlhonia,  because  she  was  goddess  of  the  earth, 
whicb  is  called  x^"''  °<^  '^<'"'  ^  damsel  of  that  name  whom  Ceres 
carried  from  Argolis  to  Hermione.  At  this  festival  was  a  procession 
led  by  the  pdests  and  magistrates  in  office,  who  were  followed  by  a 
crowd  of  men  and  women  ;  and  a  procession  in  honor  of  the  goddess 
was  also  formed  by  boys,  who  were  dressed  in  while  apparel,  and  had 
upon  their  heads  crowns  made  of  a  flower  called  Ko/iiiiTavliakoi,  which 
wa*  the  same  as  the  hyacinth,  in  memory  of  the  untimely  death  of 
Hyacinlhus.  This  procession  was  followed  by  persous  who  dragged 
an  uDtamed  heifer  to  the  temple,  where  it  was  lei  loose  ;  and  four  old 


■  Entuib.  0(i;i.  p'. 

'  Saidu. 

-  AriilDph.  Scbol.  Nubci. 

•  Plat.  Lnculla. 

"  Id.  ia  Cnlot.   Iletycli. 

'  Euitath.  II.  ff,    Suid.    llarpocrat. 

'  Polyb.   lib.  i..    Piujuti.  Pliutk.  e 


-'  Pirtben,  £rot. 

■  Pliit.  Ctfx.  Quzst. 

'  Eiulsth.  OdjB.  o'. 

'  PIul.  de  Glar.  Alhcn. 

'  Hcs^ch. 

'  AtlifQ.  lib.  >iU. 
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women  williin  ihe  temple,  armed  with  scythes,  pursued  tbe  heifer, 
and  killed  it.  The  doori  of  the  temple  were  then  opened,  and  three 
other  heifers  were  brought  in  succesiion,  and  killed  in  ihe  aanie  man- 
ner, all  of  them  falling  on  the  same  side/ 

XlTnNIA  was  ID  honor  of  Diana,  ^urrinmed  Chilonia,  from  Chi- 
tone,  Q  borough  in  Atlica,  where  liiis  festival  was  celebrated.'  Anolbet 
of  Ihe  same  name  was  observed  at  Syracuse,  with  songs  and  dances 
peculiar  to  the  goleninily.* 

XAOEIA  was  a  festival  at  Athens  on  the  sixth  of  0op>^X,ii-,'  at 
which  a  ram  wus  sacrificed  to  Ceres,  who  was  worshipped  in  a  temple 
near  the  Acropolis  under  the  naraeof  XX<ii],  froai  x^^V-  gi^>*>  becai 
ahe  was  goddess  of  the  earih. 

XOES.      See  'AyOtariipia. 

XOAAI  was  in  honor  of  Baccbns.* 

XTTPOI.     See  'Acfleor^pio. 

'nMO<l>AriA  wail  a  festival'  in  honor  of  Bacchus  "ilfio^ayot, 
ofruwflt'sh.     At  this  solemnity  the  worshippers  counterfeited  mad- 
ness, and  ate  the  entrails  of  goals  raw  and  bloody,  in  imitation  of  the 
god  whom  Ihey  adored. 

'nPAIA  were  solemn  SBcritices*  of  fruits,  offered  in  spring,  sum- 
mer, autumn,  and  winter,  that  heaven  might  afford  nijld  and  temperftle 
weather.  They  were  oRered  to  the  'Hftai,  Hours,  who  were  three  in 
number,  and  who  attended  on  the  aun,  presided  over  tbe  four 
of  the  year,  and  were  honored  with  diviDe  worship  at  Athens.' 


Public  Gamei  and  Exerclui. 


I 


There  were  four  public  and  solemn  games,  which  were  peculilriy 
termed  iepoi,  saered.  partly  from  Ihe  csleem  in  which  ihey  were  held 
in  every  nation  of  Greece,  and  partly  because  they  were  instituted  in 
honor  of  the  gods,  or  of  deified  heroes,  and  always  begun  and  ended 
with  sacrifices.  Their  names,  the  persons  to  whom  ihey  were  dedi- 
cated, and  the  prizes  in  each  of  lliem,  are  comprised  in  the  two 
followiugdislichs: 

Tiaaitpl!  tiVir  Icyins  ir  'EUiSs.  rJaaaptt  i|wl-  ^^^H 

Ol  iio  cjr  «nrr£r,  ol  tit  V  ABatirar-  ^^M 

'A^Xa  SI  xiniits,  fi^ha,  <ri\ir«,  tItut.  ^^^| 

They  wbo  obtained  the  victory,  especially  in  the  Olympic  gtuMl,' 
were  universally  honoured.  On  their  return  home,  they  rde  in  ■ 
triumphal  chariot  into  the  cily,  the  walls  beiitg  thrown  down  lo  give 


f  Pauun.  Corinlhiaci*. 
'  Culliin.  Schol.  Hymn,  in   Di 
ADicD.  lib.iiT. 

*  Sicpbsn,  By»imt.  in  X^im. 
'  lIpBvcb.  Eu»l«lli,  II.  .'.  Pnuw 


'  Clem.  Protrepl. 
-  Ilotych. 

•  Aihcn,  Jib.  iiv. 
'  Plul.  Sjni[)o».lib.  ii, 
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in  honourable  post  Ea  the  army  was 
re  placed  near  the  person  of  tlie  king, 
bestowed  on  Ihein ;  and  lliey  were 
all  allows  and  sames,  and  mainlaineil 
lie  was  conqueror  ui  all  the  exercises, 
id  his  actions  were  termed 
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them  admittance.     At  Sparta, 

conferred  on  ihctu  ;  and  lliey  tv 

Id   some  cities,  presents  were 

faoDored  with  the  first  places  at 

at  the  public  chHr^re/     If  any  i 

he  was  considered  as  superior  t 

wonderful  victories. <     Nor  did  their  honours  teiminate  ii 

but  extended  lo  llieir  parents,  their  relations,  and  (o  the  ctty  which 

gave  them  birili.'     Hy  the  laws  of  Solon,  one  hundred  drachms  were 

allowed  from  the  public  treasury  lo  every  Athenian  who  obtained  a 

prize  in  the  Isthmian  games :  and  five  hundred  lo  hiro  who  was  victor 

in  the  Olympian  games.'     Afterwards,  they  who  were  contjiierors  in 

the  latter  were  maintained  in  the  Prytaneuni.     It  was  forbidden  to 

give  names  to  harlots  or  slaves  from  any  of  these  games.' 

Persons  were  appointed  to  observe  that  all  things  were  rightly  per- 
formed, lo  decide  disputes,  and  adjudge  the  prizes  to  the  victors. 
They  were  called  alwfiyfiTai,  /B^o/ScurnJ,  ayitiyap\at,  ayuvoilKai,  dyw- 
yeOtrai,  adXoBirai,  alid  pafibov^ot  and  pafihovofioi,  from  pofihot,  a  roll 
or  sceptre,  which  these  judges  carried  in  their  hands. 

After  the  judges  had  passed  sentence,  a  public  herald  proclaimed 
the  name  of  the  victor;  and  hence  xitpaaaeiv  signifies  to  commend,  or 
proclaim  any  man's  praise.  The  token  of  victory  was  commonly  a 
palm-branch,  which  was  presented  to  the  conquerors,  and  carried  by 
them  in  their  hands.' 

The  principal  exercises  in  these  games  were  ihe  following: — 

Ilc^TaOXtii'  consisted  of  the  five  exercises  mentioned  in  this  liue, 

'hKiia.  naSuKfinv,  SlaHor,  iMira,  irihw 

leaping,  running,  throwing,  darting,  and  wrestling.     luslead  of  dart- 
ing, some  moniion   boxing  ;  and  other  exercises  different  from  these 
enumerated  may  be  noticed  by  :Mme  ;  foe  riyradXov  v 
name  for  any  five  exercises  performed  at  the  same  time. 


a  high  esteem  among  the  ancient  Greeks  : 


^fiofiot,  running,  i 

06  fi)*  yip  liii^ov  kAkii  iripoi  SifpaKH'  Joo',  ' 

*H  I!  T.  roTay  t.  ^JJii  xal  x'/xri'  t^'iy-' 

To  fuDC  uifE  I  for  whal  more  fmie  aai  yield 

Than  llic  awift  nee,  □[  conflu;!  of  tbe  Held  1     Port. 

Swiftness  was  considered  an  excellent  quahficBtion  in  a  warrior,  as 
it  served  both  for  a  sudden  attack  and  also  for  retreat.  Hence  ihe 
character  of  Achilles,  who  was  styled  woiatitvt,  swift  of  foot."  The 
course  was  called  arlitiov,'  being  of  tbe  same  extent  with  the  measure 
of  Ibat  name,  and  containing  one  hundred  and  twenty-five  paces  ■?  it 
was  also  denominated  auXiii,'  which  was  a  name  given  lo  whatever  was 
produced  straight  in  length,  and  narrow.  The  race  was  four-fold  :■ 
1,  srddiov,  one  hundred  and  twenty-five  paces;  2.  hiauKot,  the  space 


I 
1 


r  %coe\i\u  Coloph. 
«  Plat.  LucuUa. 
*  Plat.  Pslapide. 


1  Epigr. 


Horn.  OJvi.  tf,  T.  U7. 

iloni.ll. 
Faiuan.  MeauD. 
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of  two  stadia,  the  course  being  run  over  both  in  proceeding  towards, 
and  in  returning  from,  the  goal ;  3.  hoXixos,  the  space  of  seven  stadia, 
or  according  to  some,^  of  twenty-four  stadia,  the  course  being  run 
over  twelve  times  both  in  going  and  returning;  4.  oirX/njs,  when  the 
contenders  ran  armed.  Hence  they  who  ran  once  over  the  stadium 
were  called  oTahiobpofioi ;  they  who  ran  twice  over  it,  biav\ohp6fioi ; 
they  who  ran  over  it  six  or  seven  times,  or  more.  ioXixohpofioi  f  and 
they  who  ran  over  it  in  armour,  ovXirobpdfioi/  The  stadium  had 
two  boundaries  ;  the  one,  where  the  course  began ;  the  other,  where 
it  terminated.  The  former,  or  place  of  starting,  was  called  6ft9u, 
vffTrXtiy^  ypafifir^,  fiaXfiU,*  and  h^ernpia '/  and  the  latter,  or  god  to 
which  they  ran,  riXot^  i'^9f^<^9  $arfipa,'  ypafAfir^  and  &cpa  ypafi^,^ 
oraOfiii,*  and  Kafiwfi^  Many  ran  in  contest  at  the  same  time,  moid 
were  called  oi  avripofioif  ot/i'ay&yyiora},  ityrliraXoi,  SecJ  The  latter 
runner,  who  endeavoured  to  overtake  his  antagonist,  was  said  &«Nce«y, 
to  pursue  ;*"  and  if  he  came  up  with  him,  KaraXafifiavtiv,  to  ovotake 
him.*  He  who  first  reached  the  goal  received  a  prize  of  small  value, 
which  was  called  idXoy  and  jSpa/Sciov,"  and  which  was  commonly  a 
crown  of  olive,''  of  pine,^  of  branches  of  the  apple-tree  ladeo  with 
fruit,  or  of  parsley .**  To  obtain  this  reward  was  called  Xa/ijSdyecy  ro 
/3pa/3eiov,  and  KaraXafifiayeiy/  This  crown  was  also  the  reward  of 
him  who  was  victorious  in  either  of  the  other  contests  besides  that  of 
running.  They  who  were  left  behind  in  the  race,  and  therefore  failed 
in  gaining  the  reward,  was  said  vtrrepeiy,  voTcpcladai,  and  KaTaXeiwte^ 
Bai/  It  is  observable  that  other  and  more  valuable  rewards  than 
crowns  of  olive,  &c.  were  sometimes  proposed  to  the  victors.* 

Horse-races  were  performed  by  single  horses,  which  were  denomi- 
nated jcAi;rec,  or  fAoyafxirvices ;  and  by  two  horses,  upon  one  of  which 
they  performed  the  race,  and  leaped  upon  the  other  at  the^goal. 
These  men  were  called  hyafiarat ;  and  if  it  was  a  mare  upon  which 
they  leaped,  she  was  called  n-aXxi;.*'  Races  were  also  performed  bj 
chariots,  which  were  sometimes  drawn  by  two,  three,  four,  &c.  horses; 
and  hence  the  words  bvtapoit  ridpnTTroi,  rcTpatapni,  &c.  As  the  Spfta, 
chariot,  to  which  four  horses  were  joined,  was  sometimes  driven  twelve 
times  over  the  course,  we  read  of  redplirvovs  hviaheKahyofiow^^  and  hwm- 
beKayyafjLiTToy  vepl  ripfia  hpofiov  tinrbfy/  At  first,  the  horses  were 
placed  in  one  front,  being  joined  together  in  pairs ;  afterwards,  tbej 

^  Suid.    Scbol.  Find.  Olymp.  iii.  v.  5S.        P  Paasan.  Eliac.     Aristoph.  Plot  t. 

«  Schol.  Aristoph.  ibid.  58C.    Plin.  lib.  zv.  cap.  4. 

*'  Schol.  Aristoph.  ibid.  9  Lacian.   de    Gymn.     Plin.  lib.  iv< 

*  Poll.  lib.  iii.  cap.  30.  seq.  146.  cap.  10. 

/  Schol.  Aristoph.  Vesp.  v.  546.  *"  Pindar.  Olyrop.  Od.  xiii.  t.  45.    l^' 

9  Poll.  ibid.  cian.  de  Gyiunas.     Plin.  lib.  xis.  capi  ^ 

A  Pind.  I^th.  ix.  ▼.  208.  Juvenal.  Sat.  viii.  ▼.  226. 
'  Eorip.  Llectr.  v.  955.  Antigon.  ▼.  29.        '  1  Cor.  ix.  24. 

Ion.  V.  1514.  '  Horn.  Odys.  ^.  ▼.  126. 

*  Eurip.  Electr.  v.  659.  *  Hoin.  U.  lib.  xxiii.     Viq;.  Sjoo^ 
'  Xenoph.  de  Exped.  lib.  ▼. 

**  Hesychius.  *  Pausan.  Eliac. 

*  Lucian.  Hermot.  ^  Pindar.  Olymp.  ii.  antiatr.  t.  **  ^ 

*  Schol.  Pindar,  in  Olymp.  antiatr.  5".     et  0. 

▼•  I  •  ^  Pindar,  ib.  Od.  iii.  sir.  S*  ▼•  &• 
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coti[Jed  only  the  two  middle  honef,  mhkb  for  llml  reason  were  called 
.  cvyMt,  and  governed  with  rein*  the  othen,  which  were  termed  ^ipu- 
fdfiM,  veuMiot,  woftaaripei,  Tap&opoi,  iopr^pu.  &e.  Sometimei  mulet 
were  used  initead  of  borsM,  and  the  ehariott  drawn  by  them  were 
caUed  &r)i»ai.'  The  piincipal  art  of  the  charioteer  coniiiled  in 
avoiding  the  viiroai,  goals;  in  which  if  he  Tailed,  lie  overturned  the 
chariot,  which  was  dangerous  as  well  ai  disgracerul. 

'AA/M,  leaping,  which  derived  it*  name  Are  row  6X\ta6ai,  was  soMe- 
tiMcs  performed  with  the  hand*  empty,'  and  tomelime*  with  wdgfau 
of  icad  or  stone  of  an  oval  shape,  which  were  called  AXr4pei,*  whieb 
WCT*  Mificd  in  the  hauds,  or  placed  upon  the  heads  and  nhiauldeTS, 
Mid  Mnetimes  fastened  to  the  feet,  and  which  were  toaietiDioi  ihrowa 
froB  the  hands  Into  the  air  to  augnent  llie  elasticity  of  the  hody  in 
knping.*  The  place  from  which  they  leaped  wan  called  /lar^p ;  the 
space  of  ground  to  be  leaped  over,  mritf  ;  and  the  mark  or  place  !• 
wUck  they  leaped,  oxait/ia,  or  rh  inofifitfa,  from  ftiwrw,  lo  dig, 
bccanse  it  was  marLed  by  digging  the  earth  :*  and  hence  aroae  tbit 
proverb,  e-ifi^f  Siwip  rh  {oKaptUra,  to  leap  beyond  the  marh,  whieb 
was  applied  lo  au  extravaganl  person. 

THROWING  THE  QUOIT. 


d/vrw,  a  quoit,  was  a  certaiu  round  plate  three  or  four  digits,  or 
between  two  and  three  inches  thick,  which  was  heavy,'  and  made  of 
stone,  brass,  or  iron.'  It  seenis  lo  have  derived  its  name  iwi  rei  ii»- 
wnr,  which  was  an  old  word  for  iUtir,  to  cast/  because  it  waa 
launched  into  the  ait.'   The  quoil  was  thtow'n  by  the  help  of  a  thong, 

'  Piunn.  Etiic.rBp.  ii'  '  Lucitn.de  Gymnu. 

'  Ari^tot.  d»  Anim.  iDcct.  can.  t.  rt  •  EuiUth.  Udyi.  f.  •.  IW. 

P«bl«n.  Stoc.  5.  a.  8.  '  Ei."«'h-  "-  ff-  '.  "St.    Odji.  r.  .. 

•  Alt.  iu«.  ibid.    Foil.  lib.  iii.  oao.  SO.  SO.    Kuri^.  Baccli.  *.  UOO. 

•W.1SI.  F«u»n- Kline.  '  Oiid.  Mel.  Ub.  ..  t.  ITB.  8<it.TlM!l». 

•  Lodu.  rle  GjBinH.  •■.  6H1.    Ilor.  Sit.  ii.  3.  v.  1). 
'  I'oilat  lib.  iii  cap.  10.  ttg.  191. 
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which  was  called  caXuSioi',*  and  nhiuh  was  put  through  &  hole  in  the 
middle'  that  it  might  sound.'  He  who  launched  it,  brought  bis  hand 
to  his  breaat,  then  carried  it  back,  and  threw  Ihe  quoit  iulo  ilie  air 
with  8  circular  motion.'  The  quoit  was  of  different  forms  and  Biie*, 
being  sometimes  square,  but  generally  broad  and  like  a  lentil,  wbeuce 
that  herb  is  called  biatoi.  The  same  exercise  waa  aometimei  per- 
formed with  an  instrument  deoomioaled  aoXot,"  which  differed  mm 
Ihe  ifiTKct  probably  in  this,  that  the  ci^Xoi  was  of  a  spherical  form, 
and  the  blmcs  broad.  To  exercise  with  the  disk  was  called  iivtott 
yvfivditaOat,'  kplifiy  wtpi  iioKov,"  iiatructf,''  iioKtir,^  hltTKOua  ^i-rrrir,' 
ilaxoy  iiiipai,'  iiaaivs  ^dXAeic,  and  bieno^Xtiy.'  Hence  he  who  coih 
tended  in  this  exercise  was  denominated  iiatiofioKos.  He  who  threw 
bis  disk  farthest,  or  nearest  the  mark  which  was  set  up,  was  victor.* 
This  healthful  exercise'  is  said  to  have  been  invented  by  the  Lacedn- 
mouians.* 

■pli^".  tlie  exercise  of  throwing  or  darting,  was  performed  some- 
times with  B  javelin,  rod,  or  other  large  instrumenl,  which  was  thrown 
out  of  the  hands,  when  it  was  called  aK&yriafia ;  and  sometimes  wilb 
an  arrow,  or  smalt  javelin,  cast  fi'om  a  bow  or  shng,  when  it  was  de- 
nominated ro£in>. 

BOXERS  WITH  THE  CESTUS. 


Tlvytiil,  or  Tuy/Jii-^,  was  the  exercise  of  boxing.  The  coratwfHl 
was  called  jriiimit,'  or  miyftixot ;'  whence  were  formed  Tvtreiew  liJ 
wvurakiSeiv,  all  of  them  being  derived  from  rii^,  a  fist.  This  exerw* 
was  sometimes  performed  by  combatants,  who  held  in   (heir  hu"'' 

»  EmlMh.  Odji.  ff.  T.  18C. 
'  EuBlBlb.  Odj».  e*.  V.  186. 
'  Hum.  OdvE.  ?■,  V.  190. 
'PropCTl.m.12.10.  Siat.Tbeb. 
"  Horn.  II.  ly.  r.  82U. 
"  LucitD.  DUIog. 
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balls  of  stone  or  lead,  which  were  called  in^aipai ;  and  then  it  was 
terned  apaipofia'j^la.  At  lirsl,  the  hands  and  arms  of  the  conibalaiits 
were  naked  and  unguarded,  but  afterwards  surrounded  wilh  ihongs 
of  leather  called  cetlus.'  The  ceetus  was  a  thong  from  the  hide  of 
aa  ox  newly  tilled,*  which  was  filled  with  a  mass  of  lead,'  brass,'  or 
iron,^  and  bound  round  tlie  arm.'  It  was  called  ifiat/  or  i/iai  ^icwi,' 
because  it  was  made  from  the  hide  of  an  ox.  At  first  the  ceatus  waa 
ifaoTi,  and  reached  no  higher  than  the  wrist ;  but  it  was  afterwards 
enlarged,  and  extended  to  the  elbow,  and  sometimes  to  the  shoulder; 
and  in  time  it  whs  used  not  onl;  for  defence,  but  also  for  attack. 
The  great  art  in  this  contest  consisted  in  eluding  the  ilroke  of  ibe 
adversary  by  a  flexion  of  the  bod},*  and  id  not  dealing  blows  in  vain. 
Tke  pugilists  aimed  sometimes  at  Ibe  head,  sometimes  at  the  back, 
and  lometiines  at  tlie  arms  of  each  other;  but  they  endeavoured 
chiefly  to  strike  and  disfigure  the  face  ;■  and  hence  bruises  on  the 
face  occasioned  by  blows  were  called  wriiria.'  They  who  prepared 
tliemseUes  for  ihis  exercise  used  means  to  become  fat  and  fleshy, 
that  they  might  be  more  able  to  endure  blows  ;  and  hence  corpulent 
persons  were  denominated  puglUstH/  He  who  yielded  ihe  victory  to 
hit  antagonist,  acknowledged  his  defeat  either  bv  hrs  voice,  by  letting 
bis  weary  arms  fall,"  or  by  sinking  to  the  ground. 

WRESTLERS. 


n^Xil,  wrestling,  was  the  most  ancient  of  the  exercises,' 

■  Hod.  U.  f.  T.684.    Apollai.  Rhod.  '  Theocrii.  iiii.  3. 

iL  SO.  u.     Yirg.  JEn.  lib.  v.  v.  400.  /  Hom.  II.  ^.  v.  681. 

•  Apollon.   Rhod.   ii.   B2.  iq.     VaJei.  >  Theucril.  ibid. 

TUce.  IT,  S60,  •   Virg.  *;n.  t.  4IT.    Theortit. 

•  Vifg.  jf.a.iib.  T.T.404.    SUl.Theb.  ISO. 

lib.  »i.  *.  7S9,  eq.  '  Tlieocrit,  .ili.  v.  110.  •q. 

'  TiMOcnt.  uii.  1  «t  80.     Valcr.  Flacc,  *  Ariiloph.  Vwp,  1. 1177.  Pic.T. 

i*.  26S.  '  Teieot.  EiDtich.  act.  ii.  k.  Ii  - 

'  Boin.  11.  f .  t.  6B1.    Apolloii.  Rhod.  -  Theocrit.  iili,  189.  tq. 

ij,  ss.  "  Plui.  Sjinpoi.  ii.  Probl.4.  S. 
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sometinies  calleH  narafiXtjTiKii,  bpcnuse  llie  combatanis  endeavoured 
to  lliraw  each  oilier  down,  wliicli  wus  derK>[iiiii:iled  pfilm.  It  was 
petfomied  in  ihe  XyslJi,  or  covered  jiorlico,'  wliere  two  naked 
wrestlers,''  Hixiinted  whb  oil,'  besprinkleil  with  dusi,''  and  folding 
lliemselves  with  llieir  arms,'  aimed  tbiefly  at  ibe  feet,  aitd  endea- 
vDured  to  bring  each  otber  to  the  ground.  At  first  the  conibiilanli 
conlended  only  wilfi  strength  of  body;  bnt  TlieseuB  improved  ibu 
exercise  into  an  art.'  The  words  BKi^ir/  taTtyfir,'  t-ara^aXXeir," 
aurix"''i'  acrtXdfi/Bui-csdai,'  fifaov  Ix'"''  ^^^  ^•il'"'  were  uanalljr 
applied  to  this  contest.  He  wba  brougbt  his  antagonist  tbrice  to  llie 
ground  was  declared  victor  ;*  and  bence  rpiuEai  and  aimrpiaifli  sig- 
nify to  conquer;  o  rpidfas  or &iroTpi{tlat  and  rpiaertip,  llie  conqueror ;' 
and  Tpiax^n^ai  or  airoTpiaj(6i)rai  ifoiiotes  (o  be  overcome.'  Hence 
also  nrpiacrof  iira  signifies  an  insuperable  evil.* 

THE  PANCRATION. 


There  were  (wo  kinds  of  wrestling:  opOia  tqXit,  or  opOoroXf,  ■ 
which  the  combalanls  stood  and  wrestled  on  llieir  feet ;  and  £va«k- 
>07raXi),  in  which  they  voluntarily  threw  ihemBelvea  down,  and  etw 
tended  rolling  on  the  ground/  when  they  were  gomelimes  called  ( 


•  Hfsjch.  at  8uid.  in  Biwrrfr. 

"  Ariilot.  iliid. 

f  Virg.  ^Q.  lii.  aei.    Sut.Theb.vi. 

-  Horn.  ir.  ip'.  ».  727. 

SS2.    Olid.  Mel.  ii.sa. 

'  Luciui.  de  GymDU.                     ■ 

*    Ovid.   Heroid,  «^  11.      Theocril. 

*  Id. ibid.                    m 

Idyll.  ii.T.  61.     Urisn.  dc  Gjinnto. 

•  Ariilaph.  Nub.  V.104).             M 

'  0.id.  M.i.  U. ».  ^,  Sui.  Theb.  vi. 

'  Hesych.                                          % 

846.     l/icinn.  ibid. 

'  Selml.  ad  .*:Khjl.  Eum.  ».  Ml.  ■ 

•  Luci.n.  ibid.     0.id.  MoL  i..  57.  m. 

■■  .Esfhjl.  Agamcm.  i.  180. 

Sax.  Tl*b.  Ti.  8S9.  «]<].    Horn.  I).  ^'.  v. 

711.    Pint.  Sjmpofc  ii.  Probl.  4. 

AgiiDiem.T.  179. 

'  Paiuan.Atlk.cap.ixiii. 

•  ^Kbyliu. 

"  AriHlol-Rliel.  i.S.Mg.  3(1. 

/  Murlial.  >iv.  199.                      M 
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Airrfirof.  lie  wliu~was  coniiuered  acknowledgetl  liii  tie  feat  will)  Iiis 
roitt,  or  bv  holding  up  liis  finger ;  and  lienve  o'pc  f/iiTuXof,  raite 
jour  finger,  whs  a  proverbial  exprcision,  which  aigniKed,  confess  that 
you  are  conquered.  This  kind  of  wrestling  is  thought  by  some  to  be 
(he  same  as  raytpnTioy,  which  coiisiited  of  both  boxing  und  wrest- 
ling,* With  thdr  fills  lliey  struck  each  other  after  ihe  manner  of 
boxera  i  and  Ihry  endeavoured  tu  throw  each  other  down  after  the 
tnaoner  of  nreslleri.  This  exercise  was  sometimes  called  -ra/i^aj^uif, 
aod  llie  combatants  were  denominated  wufi/iax"'-* 

Besides  the  ruercises  which  have  Iwen  described,  there  were  olhrrs 
of  a  quite  dilTrrent  nature,  in  which  musicians,  poets,  and  artiati, 
coBtended  for  victory.' 


CHAP.  XXI. 

The  Olympic  Games. 

Thb  Olympic  gnmes  cteiived  their  name  froBi  Olympian  Jnjiiler, 
to  wham  lliey  were  dedicated  i'  or  from  Olympia,  a  city  of  the  Pi- 
sarani,'  or,  as  others  say,  the  same  as  Fisa.  Their  fimt  ioititulioti  is 
referred  by  some  lo  Jupiter,  after  his  victory  over  the  Titans;'  by 
fame  to  Fisus,  from  whom  Ihe  city  Pisn  derived  its  name  ;  by  some 
to  one  of  the  Darlyli  cnlled  Hercules;"  by  some  lo  Pelops;  and  by 
others  lo  Hercules,  in  honor  of  Pelops,"  or  of  Olympian  Jupiter,  front 
the  spoils  taken  from  Aiiges  king  of  Elis,  whom  Hercules  had  de- 
throned and  plundered.'  It  is,  however,  certain  that  the  Olympkt 
games  had  been  disconliriueil,  or  were  little  frequented,  till  the  lime  of 
l|>bilui,  who  was  contemporary  with  Lycurgus,  the  Spartan  lawgiver/ 
and  who  revived  ihem  about  408  years  after  the  Trojan  war,  or  77b' 
yean  before  Christ,  from  which  period  the  number  of  the  Olympiad* 
was  reckoned.'  One  hundred  and  twelve  years  after,  the  name  of 
Cbonabus,  who  gained  ihe  prize  in  ihe  course  of  the  stadium,  was 
first  inscribed  in  the  public  register  of  the  Eleans ;  and  the  practice 
being  continued,  the  names  of  Ihe  victors  indicated  the  different 
Olympiads,  and  formed  so  many  fS^ed  periods  in  chronology. 

These  games  were  celebrated  every  fifth  year,  that  is,  evvry  fiftieth 
month,  which  is  ihe  second  monlh  after  the  complelion  of  four  years.' 
They  continued  five  days,  beginning  on  the  eleventh  and  ending  oh 
the  fifteenth  day  of  the  lunar  month,  when  the  moon  was  at  full. 
The  care  and  management  of  them  belonged  sometimes  to  the  Pi- 
tKaits,'  but  for  the  most  part  lo  the  Eleana,'  by  whom  the  Piseeans 
were  destroyed.     The  one  hundred  and  fourth  Olympiad  was  cele- 

(  PlaL  SympoB.  ii.  piob.  4.    Amtot.  34,  sq.    Strib.  ib.    .Sui,  Tbib.  li.  5, 

Rbdoi.  i.  S.  leg.  30.  ■  8lM.  Tliob.  vL 

*  PdIIbi  ;  Suidaa.  •  Findir.  Oljrap.  ii.    Diod.  Sic.  lib.  ir. 

'  *li«i.  V«.  Hi»t.lib.ii.  c.p.8.  Said.  r   Atiilul.  in    PlB^  Ljtocg.     Pujun. 

>  Piiidu.OI;inp.u.T.22.>4.iii.v.30.  Eliic 

tq.     Luciu.  in  Iraroin.  •  Salio.  PalyliiiL  cap.  t, 

'  Smb.  lib.  viii.    Xeaopb.  IluU  Grcc.  '  Suidas. 

Jib.  tii,  '  Ulnho  lib.  riii. 

'  Arntoph.  ejiutjiii)  Scbol.  in  Flul.  '  Stnbo  ibid, 

-  "■-'  "^ Pindii.  Nem.  li.  •. 
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braled  by  orJer  of  the  ArcaifiiiDs  ;  bul  those  managed  by  any  olber 
people  ibnii  ibcmselves  the  Eleans  called  'Arokv/miaitt,  unlawful 
Olympiads,  and  left  ihetu  out  of  tbeit  niiiiab,  in  which  were  recorded 
the  names  of  the  victors  and  the  several  uccuirences  at  ibeie  games. 

The  games  were  superintended  by  a  single  person  till  Ihe  fifiielb 
Olympiad,  when  two  were  appuloled  to  perform  that  office.  Id  the 
one  hundred  and  third  Olympiad,  the  superinlendauts  were  increased 
lu  twelve,  according  to  tLe  uumber  of  the  Elean  tribes,  from  each  of 
which  a  president  was  elected  ;  but  in  the  following  Olympiad,  the 
tribes  being  reduced  by  war  to  eight,  the  presidents  were  aUo  eigliL 
In  Ihe  one  bnndred  and  fifth  Olympiad  they  were  increased  to  nine; 
and  in  the  one  hundred  and  siilb  to  ten,  which  uumber  continued  lilt 
the  reign  of  Adrian  the  Roman  emperor.  These  persons  were  called 
eXXiivo^iKai,  and  assembled  in  a  place  denominnled  cXXiffo^iKaTof,  in 
the  Elean  forum,  where  Ibey  resided  ten  monllis  before  ihe  celebra- 
tion of  Ihe  games,  to  superintend  the  irpoyu/jvoCT/iora,  preparatory 
exercises  of  Ihose  who  ofl'ered  themselves  to  contend,  and  to  be  in- 
structed in  the  laws  of  the  games  by  (he  i-n^u^iAntei,  keepers  of  ihe 
laws.  To  prevent  all  unjust  practices,  they  took  an  nath  that  tbey 
would  act  impartially,  receive  no  bribes,  and  not  divulge  the  reasoni 
for  which  ihey  approved  or  disapproved  of  any  of  the  contenders.' 
At  the  solemnity  they  sat  naked,  having  the  crown  of  victory  before 
Ihem  till  the  exercises  were  finished,  when  they  adjudged  it  to  the 
victor.  The  integrity  of  these  judges  was  seldom  questioned  ;'  but 
an  appeal  lay  from  them  to  the  Olympian  senate.' 

To  preserve  peace  and  good  order  the  Eleajis  appointed  certain 
officers  called  dXurai,  who  were  the  same  as  the  pajSoo^^poi'oi  fiam- 
yofupot  of  the  other  Greeks,  and  over  whom  was  a  president  called 
a'KvTap\rjt. 

At  hrsl  women  were  not  allowed  to  be  present  at  these  games :' 
and  such  was  the  severity  of  the  Elean  laws  in  this  particular,  that  if 
any  woman  passed  ihe  river  Alpheus  during  this  solemnity,  she  wii 
(o  be  thrown  headlong  from  a  rock.  Afterwards,  however,  the  laws 
were  altered,  and  women  were  permitied  not  only  to  be  present,  bul 
to  contend  in  the  ganies ;  and  some  of  Ihem  obtained  prizes.^ 

They  who  designed  to  contend  were  obliged  to  repair  ten  months 
before  the  solemnity  to  the  public  gymnasium  at  Elis,  where  Ibey 
prepared  themselves  by  constant  exercises:'  the  first  nine  months 
were  spent  in  more  easy  preparations  ;  but  during  the  tenth  or  tast 
month,  they  performed  all  Ihe  exercises  practised  at  the  games.*  No 
one  who  had  omitted  to  present  himself  in  this  manner,  was  allowed 
tu  offer  himself  for  any  of  the  prizes  ;  and  no  person  who  was  him- 
self a  notorious  criminal,  or  who  was  related  to  a  notorious  criminal, 
was  permitted  to  contend,'  If  anyone  was  convicted  of  bribing  bis 
adversary,  a  heavy  fine  was  imposed  on  him.  The  contenders  were 
also  obliged  to  swear  that  tbey  had  spent  ten  months  in  prepaialory 


*  Psaun.  lib.  vi.  cap.  24. 

•  Dio  Ctiiytoit.  in  Rhod. 
'  Pkdud.  lib.  ri.  cap.  3. 
'  Piunn.  lib.  ti.  cap.  24.    Rchol.  Fin- 
r.  in  Oljmp.  vii.     ^liu.  Var.  Ui»l. 


*  Epicut.Ench)rid.  c>p.iuT. 
'  Xenopli.  de  H«n.  I^ced.     "* 
n  Apcdhm.  t.  cap.  41. 
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exercises ;  and  they,  their  fathers,  and  brothers,  took  a  solemn  oath 
that  they  would  employ  no  unlawful  means  to  obtain  the  rewards. 

l^he  order  of  the  wrestlers  was  appointed  by  lot  in  the  following 
manner: — into  a  silver  urn  called  cdXiris,  were  put  little  pellets, 
which  were  about  the  size  of  beans,  and  upon  each  of  which  was  in- 
scribed a  letter,  the  same  letter  belonging  to  every  pair.  They  who 
obtained  the  same  letters  wrestled  together.  If  the  number  of  the 
wrestlers  was  unequal,  he,  to  whom  the  odd  pellet  fell  by  lot,  con- 
tended witli  him  who  had  obtained  the  mastery,  and  was  called  1^- 
i(HHf  from  his  coming  after  the  rest.'  This  was  accounted  the  most 
fortunate  chance  that  could  happen,  because  be  bad  to  contend  with 
one  weary  and  exhausted,  whilst  he  hunself  was  fresh  and  in  fuU 
▼Igor.' 

The  price  of  the  victors  in  each  of  these  contests  was  a  wreath  of 
wild  olive,  which  was  termed  K6rivos.*  The  reward  was  of  small 
▼alue,  that  the  combatants  might  be  animated  with  the  hope  of  glory, 
and  not  stimulated  by  the  desire  of  gain/ 

These  games  drew  together  all  Greece,'  and  hence  obtained  the 
name  of  irayiiyvpis.  They  were  frequented  also  by  people  from 
I^rypf,  Libya,  Sicily,  and  other  foreign  countries  ;^  and  hence  Olym* 
pia  was  called  TayKoiroi  x^tpa,  the  common  country  of  all.' 


CHAP.  XXIL 

The  Pythian  Games. 

The  Pythian  games  were  celebrated  in  honor  of  Apollo  near  Del- 
phi, and  are  supposed  by  some  to  have  been  instituted  by  Amphic- 
tyoD,  the  son  of  Deucalion,  or  by  the  council  of  the  Amphictyons. 
Some  refer  the  institution  of  them  to  Agamemnon  ;*  and  some  to 
Diomedes,  the  son  of  Tydeus ;'  but  the  most  common  opinion  is,  that 
Apollo  himself  was  the  author  of  them,  after  he  had  overcome  Python^ 
a  serpent,  or  cruel  tyrant  ;"*  and  hence  they  were  sometimes  called 
war^vpu  6^ti$J*  At  first  they  were  celebrated  once  every  ninth 
yesr/  and  hence  that  period  was  denominated  iyyearnpU ;  but  after- 
wards they  were  observed  every  fifth  year,  which  period  was  called 
vtrraerfifUgm 

The  rewards  were  certain  apples  consecrated  to  Apollo,'  and  gar* 
hods  of  laurel.'  At  the  first  institution  of  these  games,  the  victors 
were  crowned  with  garlands  of  palm,'  or  of  beech.'  Some  say  that, 
ia  the  first  Pythian  solemnity,  the  gods  contended  in  horse-races, 

*  ArifCoph.  Ran.  ▼.  804.  "•  Orid.  Met.  lib.i.  ▼.  445. 

*  Alex,  ab  Alex.  Gen.  Dier.  lib.  ▼.  c.  8.        **  Clom.  Alex. 

'  Aristopb.  Flut.  t.  580.  **  Plut.  Qu«8t.  Gnec. 

/  Lacian.  de  Gvmnas.  p  Ludan.  de  Gj^mnai . 

f  Id.  ibid.     Diod.  Sic.  lib.  iv.  cap.  55.         *  Piudar.  Pjtb.  Od.  viii.  ▼.  28.     Pau- 

*  Patisan.  Eliac.  san.  Pliucic.     ^lian.  Var.  Hist.  iii.  1. 

*  Pindar.  Olymp.  vi,  epod.  y.  ▼.  14.  **  Plut.  Sympoa.  Tiii.  probl.  4. 

*  Etjmolog.  Anctor.  '  Ovid.  Met.  lib.  i.  ▼.  441). 

*  Pauian.  Carinthjacis. 
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running,  throwing  the  quoit,  boxing,  wrestling,  &c.  and  that  Apollo 
honored  the  victors  with  crowns  of  laurel ;  but  others'  assert  that  at 
lirst  there  was  only  a  musical  contest,  in  which  he  who  best  sang  the 
praises  of  Apollo  obtained  the  prize,  which  was  either  gold  or  silver, 
or  something  of  value,  but  which  was  afterwards  changed  into  a  gar- 
land.  If  the  prize  was  money,  the  games  were  called  ayHres  itpyvpi- 
rai ;  if  only  a  garlatid,  &y&yes  ^re^avirac,  ^vXX/rai,  &c.  The  tongs 
were  sung  on  the  harp,  and  were  thence  called  KiQapfbiau 

There  was  also  another  song  called  livdiKos  vofios,  to  which  a  dance 
was  performed.  It  consisted  of  these  five  parts,  in  which  the  contest 
of  Apollo  and  Python  was  represented  :*  1.  ^ydxpov^is,  which  con- 
tained the  preparation  to  battle ;  2«  Afiweipa,  the  first  essay  towaids 
it ;  3.  fforaceXev^/iof,  the  action  itself,  and  the  god*8  exhortation  to 
himself  to  be  courageous ;  4.  iafi/3oi  Ka}  darrvXoi,  the  insulting  sar- 
casms of  Apollo  over  the  vanquished  Python  ;  5.  ovpiyyts,  the  hiss 
of  the  serpent  when  he  died.  Some  divide  this  song  into  the  six 
parts  following: — 1.  velpa,  the  preparation;  2.  "lafifios,  in  which 
Apollo  dared  Python  to  engage  him  by  invectives,  for  laft^Sttr  sig- 
nifies to  reproach  ;  3.  i^KrvXos,  which  was  sung  in  honor  of  Bacchus, 
to  whom  those  numbers  Were  thought  most  acceptable  ;  4.  rp^ruot, 
in  honor  of  Jupiter,  who  was  the  father  of  Apollo,  and  thought  to  de- 
light in  such  feet  as  were  used  in  Crete ;  5.  fArirpfov,  in  honor  of  mo- 
ther Earth,  to  whom  the  Delphian  oracle  at  first  belonged ;  6,  nr- 
ptyfioi,  the  hissing  of  the  serpent.  By  others  it  is  thus  described : — 
1.  TTcTpa,  the  preparation;  2.  KaraceXcvj/iof,  the  challenge;  3.  laftfit- 
Kos,  the  fight,  from  iambic  verses,  which  express  passion  and  rage ; 
4.  airovbclos,  from  the  feet  of  that  name,  or  from  tnriybety,  to  offer  a 
libation,  because  it  was  the  celebration  of  victory ;  5.  ffara)^dpev9tf,  a 
representation  of  Apollo's  dancing  after  his  victory.*" 

In  the  third  year  of  the  forty-eighth  Olympiad,  flutes,  (av\fb(at, 
songs  on  the  flute,)  which  till  that  time  had  not  been  used  in  this  so- 
lemnity, were  introduced  by  the  Amphictyons,  who  were  presidents 
of  these  games  ;^  but  because  flutes  appeared  more  proper  for  fune- 
real songs,  they  were  soon  laid  aside.  The  Amphictyous  also  added 
all  the  gymnastic  exercises  used  in  the  Olympian  games  ;'  and  they 
enacted  a  law  that  none  but  boys  should  contend  in  running.  After- 
wards, horse  and  chariot- races/  and  contests  in  poetry  and  the  fioe 
arts,*  were  introduced. 

These  games  were  celebrated  on  the  sixth,'  or,  as  others  say,  on 
the  seventh  day,'  of  the  Delphic  month  Bv<tiov,  which  corresponds 
with  the  Athenian  OapyijXccuF ;  but  whether  they  continued  more 
days  than  one  is  uncertain. 

'  Stnih.  lib.  xi.     Pausan.  Phocic.  y  PauMn.  ibid.    Sclio].  Pindar. 

•*  Strnbo  lib.  ix.  «  Plut.  S^nipos.  v.  probl.  2.     Plia.  ^ 

V  Poll.  lib.  iv.  cap.  10.  scg.  84.  vii.  cap.  37. 
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CHAP.  XXIII. 

The  Nemean  Games. 

The  Nemcan  games  derived  their  name  from  Nemea,*  a  village 
and  grove  between  the  cities  of  Cleonae  and  Phlius/  where  they  were 
celebrated  every  third  year,  on  the  twelfth  of  the  Corinthian  month 
riAve/ios,*  sometimes  calhd  *lepofirjvia,  which  corresponds  with  the 
Athenian  hoTfbpofiiojv.  Some  of  the  g^ames,  however,  were  observed 
in  summer,  and  others  in  winter/  The  exercises  were  chariot-races 
and  all  the  parts  of  the  TevraOXov/  The  presidents  were  elected  from 
Corinth,  Argos,  and  Cleona?/  and  were  dressed  in  black  clothes,  be- 
cause these  games  were  a  funereal  solemnity,  and  therefore  sometimes 
called  aywv  cTrtrn^to?,*  being  instituted  in  memory  of  Opheltes,*  who 
was  also  denominated  Archemorus,  from  &px^,  a  beginning,  and  /lo- 
pof,  death,  because  Amphiaraus  foretold  his  death  soon  after  he  was 
born,  or  because  his  death  was  a  prelude  to  all  the  misfortunes  which 
befel  the  Theban  champions.'  Some  say  that  these  games  were  in- 
stituted by  Hercules  after  his  victory  over  the  Nemean  Hon,*"  in  honor 
of  Jupiter ;"  and  others,  that  they  were  appointed  in  memory  of 
Archemorus,  but  being  intermitted  were  revived  by  Hercules,  and 
con*ecratcrl  to  Jupiter. 

The  victors  w<^re  crowned  with  parsley,"  which  was  an  herb  used 
at  funerals,  and  fabled  to  have  spnuig  from  the  blood  of  Archemo- 
rus ;   but  J  at  first,  they  were  rewarded  with  a  crown  of  olive/ 

CHAP.  XXIV. 

The  Isthmian  Games, 

Thb  Isthmian  games  derived  their  name  from  the  place  where 
tliey  were  celebrated,  which  was  the  Corinthian  Isthmus,  a  neck  of 
bod  that  joins  Peloponnesus  to  the  continent.  They  were  held  near 
a  lempie  of  Neptune,  and  a  wood  of  pine-trees  consecrated  to  that 
god.^  They  were  instituted  in  honor  of  Palaemon  or  Melicertes,  son 
of  Athamas,  king  of  Thebes,  and  Ino,  who,  through  fear  of  her  hus- 
band, cast  herself,  with  Melicertes,  into  the  sea,  where  they  were  re- 
ceived by  Neptune  among  his  divinities.  The  body  of  Palienion  was 
afterwards  taken  up  by  a  dolphin,  and  carried   to   the  Corinthian 

'  Pausan.  Corintli.     Scliol.  Pindar.  lib.  t. 
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shore,  where  it  was  faund  b;  Sisyphus,  king  of  Corinth,  vrfao  Ea*e  il 
an  honorable  inUrment,  and  intliliited  thew  games  to  his  memory.' 
Some  uy  that  liicy  nere  instituted  liy  The««ui  in  lionor  of  Neptune. 
It  is  probable,  however,  that  their  fint  instilutioo  was  in  Itonot  of 
Helicert«i,  but  that  (hey  were  afterwards  altered,  enlarged,  and  re- 
instituted  by  Theseus  in  honor  of  Neptune.' 

The  Eleans  were  the  only  people  in  Greece  who  absented  Ihctn- 
■elves  from  this  solemnity,  in  consequence  of  a  dreadful  enecratian 
denounced  against  them,  if  tliey  should  ever  be  present  at  the  cele- 
bration of  ihe  Islhmiaii  gameg.'  These  games  were  rpi^ntpicol,  ceW- 
brated  every  third  year,*  that  is,  after  the  oompletiou  of  every  two 
years  ;  though  some  are  of  opinion  that  lliey  were  held  annually,  and 
others  every  fifih  year,'  They  were  considered  so  sacred  atid  inviu- 
table,  that  after  being  inlcrmiiled  for  some  time  through  the  oppres- 
■ion  of  CypseluB,  king  of  Corinth,  they  were  revived  with  redoubled 
splendor  and  magnificence.  When  Corinlh  was  sacked  and  demo- 
lished, they  were  not  discontinued  ;  but  Ihe  care  of  them  was  com- 
Biittcd  to  the  Sicyonians,  till  that  city  was  rebuilt." 
'  The  contests  were  the  same  us  in  the  olher  sacred  ganiea.*  At 
first,  the  victors  were  rewarded  with  garlands  of  pine-leaves,'  and 
afterwards  with  parsley,  which  was  dry  and  withered,'  instead  of 
being  fresh  aud  green,  as  in  the  Nemean  games.  In  subsequent 
limes  Ihe  use  of  parsley  was  laid  aside,  and  the  pine-tree  c 
into  reijuesl.' 
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The  writers  of  fables  say  that  Olpavos,  king  of  Ihe  Atlantic 
islands,  was  (be  father  of  all  the  gods,  and  rhat  he  gave  liis  name  to 
the  heavens,  which  from  him  were  called  oipavac,  because  be  was  the 
inventor  of  astrology.*  Some,  however,  ascribe  that  and  ilie  wbole 
science  of  the  celestial  bodies  to  Atlas,  by  wlinm  these  discoveries 
were  communiculed  to  Hercules,  who  lirst  imparted  them  lo  the 
Greeks ;  and  hence  both  these  heroes  are  fabled  to  bave  supporteii 
ifac  heavens  upon  their  shoulders.'  The  Cretans  pretended  that  Hy> 
perion  first  observed  tite  motions  of  the  sun,  moon,  and  stars ;'  bnl 
the  Arcadians  ascribed  the  discovery  of  the  motion  of  the  moon  lo 
Endymion.'  Lastly,  others  say  that  Actis  or  Aclseus.  who  lived  in 
Ihe  time  of  Cecrops,  and  resided  in  the  isle  of  Rhodes,  invented  tlic 
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fcience  of  astrology,  which  he  communicated  to  the  Egyptians/ 
Certain,  however,  it  is,  that  the  first  study  of  astronomy  has  been 
generally  ascribed  to  the  Grecian  colonies  which  inhabited  Alia,  and 
which  are  supposed  to  hdve  learned  it  from  the  Babylonians  or 
Egyptians,  and  to  have  cummuniculeii  it  to  the  Greeks/ 

In  the  heroic  ages,  the  years  were  numbered  by  ihe  return  of  seed- 
time and  harvest,  and  by  the  seasons  of  labor  and  rest.  The  day 
was  nut  Ihcii  divided  itilo  certain  and  equal  portions  of  time,  but 
Pleasured  by  the  access  and  recess  of  the  sun.*  Hence  the  more  an- 
cient Greeks  distinguished  the  natural  day,  that  is,  the  time  from  the 
rising  to  the  setting  of  the  sun,  into  three  parts,  llie  first  of  which  was 
called  ^iit,  the  morning,  the  second /i^aoi-ii/iap,  the  middle  of  the  day, 
and  the  third  SsiXij,  the  evening.'  Again  ielkji,  the  evening,  was  aub- 
ditided  into  itiXri  wputa,  the  early  part  of  llie  evening,  and  l>tl\ti  6\pla, 
the  latter  part  of  the  evening;  the  former  was  the  lime  after  dinner, 
when  the  sun  began  to  decline,  and  the  latter  about  Ihe  setting  of  the 
*un.'  Nur  were  llie  Grei'ka  more  accurate  in  distinguishing  the  several 
portions  of  time,  till  ibey  learned  the  use  of  the  sun-dial,  and  the 
pole,  and  the  twelve  parts  of  the  day  from  the  Babylouians.' 

In  Ihe  lime  of  Homer,  however,  lunar  mouths  seem  to  have  been  in 
use :"  but  that  the  Greeks  had  then  no  xetlled  form  of  years  and 
months  appears  from  wlial  is  said  respecting  Thales  the  Milesian, 
who,  haviug  observed  that  the  lunar  revolution  never  exceeded  thirty 
days,  appointed  twelve  months  of  lliirty  days  each,  by  which  the 
year  was  made  to  consist  nf  360  days.  In  order  to  reduce  these 
ntODlbs  to  an  agreement  with  the  revolution  of  the  sun.  he  intercalated 
thirty  days  at  the  end  of  every  two  years  ;■  by  which  means  this  pe- 
riod of  two  years  coDluiued  seven  hundred  and  fifiy  days,  and  ex- 
ceeded two  solar  years  by  twenty  days. 

Afterwards,  Solon  observing  that  the  course  of  the  moon  was  A- 
nished  in  twenty-nine  days  and  u  half,  and  that  the  compulatiou  of 
Thales  was  erroneous,  appointed  that  ihe  months  should  consist  hI- 
ternately  of  29  and  30  dsys.  Thus  an  entire  year  of  twelve  mouths 
was  reduced  to  334  days,  which  fell  short  of  the  solar  year  by  eleven 
days  and  about  one  fourth  part  of  a  day.  In  order  to  reconcile  this 
difflerence,  TcrpatTijp'u,  a  cycle  of  four  years,  was  invented.  By  this 
ihe  Greeks,  after  the  first  two  years,  seem  to  have  added  an  interca- 
lated mouth  of  tweuiy-lwo  days  ;  and  after  the  expiration  of  two 
yean  more,  another  intercalated  inoalli,  which  consisted  of  Iwenly- 
tliree  days.  Thus  Solon  prevented  ihe  lunar  years  from  exceeding 
tboic  which  are  measured  by  the  revolution  of  the  sun. 

Afterwards  it  was  considered  that  the  forty-five  days  added  by 
Solon  to  his  ]>eiiud  of  four  years,  and  containing  a  full  lunar  month 
and  ft  half,  would  occasion  this  cycle  to  end  in  the  midst  of  a  lunar 
month.     To  remedy  this  inconvenience,  oKraerripit,  a  term  of  eight 
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years,  was  instituted  instead  of  the  former  cycle  of  four  years,  to 
which  three  entire  lunar  months  were  added  at  several  times. 

After  the  cycle  of  eight  years,  no  change  was  made  in  the  calendar 
till  the  time  of  Meton,  who,  having  observed  that  the  motions  of  the 
sun  and  moon  fell  short  of  each  other  by  some  hours,  and  that  this  dis- 
agreement, though  at  first  scarcely  perceivable,  would  entirely  invert 
the  seasons  in  the  course  of  a  few  ages,  invented  a  cycle  of  nineteen 
years,  which  was  called  iyyeaKaibeKacTripts.  In  this  term  the  sua 
haring  finished  nineteen  periods,  and  the  moon  235,  both  returned  to 
the  same  position  in  the  heavens  in  wiiich  they  had  been  nineteea 
years  before. 

It  was  afterwards  observed,  that  in  the  revolution  of  every  cycle 
the  moon  outwent  the  sun  about  seven  hours.  To  prevent  this  Ca- 
lippus  contrived  a  new  cycle,  which  contained  four  of  those  of  Metoa, 
or  seventy-six  years.  Perceiving  some  small  disagreement  between 
the  sun  and  moon  at  the  end  of  this  term,  Hipparchus  devised  ano- 
ther cycle,  which  contained  four  of  those  instituted  by  Calippns. 
According  to  other  accounts,  one  of  Meton*s  cycles  contained  eight 
iyyeaKaibeKaerrtpibes,  or  152  years.  This  was  afterwards  divided  into 
two  equal  parts,  and  from  each  part  was  taken  one  day,  which  was 
found  to  be  superfluous  in  the  cycle  of  Meton. 

It  is  observable  that  the  years  of  different  nations  were  not  begun 
at  the  same  time.  The  Roman  January,  which  was  their  first  month, 
was  in  the  depth  of  winter.  The  Macedonians  reckoned  Dius  their 
first  month  from  the  autumnal  equinox.  The  ancient  Athenian  year 
began  after  the  winter  solstice ;  the  more  modern  Athenians  computed 
their  years  from  the  first  new  moon  after  the  summer  solstice.  The 
ancient  Arcadians  divided  the  year  into  three  months,  and  afterwards 
into  four  months;  the  Acarnanians  reckoned  six  months  to  the  year; 
but  most  of  the  Greeks  of  later  ages  gave  twelve  months  to  the  year, 
besides  those  which  were  intercalated  to  adjust  the  solar  and  laaar 
periods.  The  months  were  not  constantly  of  the  same  length,  some 
containing  thirty,  and  others  a  different  number  of  days.  The  Athe- 
nians, and  most  of  the  more  modern  Greeks,  made  use  of  litoar 
months;  but  the  Macedonians,  and  all  the  ancient  Greeks,  measured 
their  months  by  the  motion  of  the  sun. 

The  Athenians,  whose  year  is  chiefiy  followed  by  ancient  authors, 
after  their  calendar  had  been  reformed  by  Meton,  began  their  year 
on  the  first  new  moon  after  the  summer  solstice.''  Their  year  was 
divided  into  twelve  months,  which  contained  thirty  and  twenty -nine 
days  alternately;  so  that  the  months  of  thirty  days  always  preceded 
those  of  twenty-nine.  The  months  which  contained  thirty  days  were 
termed  frXripeis,  full,  and  hcKaipQiyol,  as  ending  on  the  tenth  day  ;  those 
which  consisted  of  twenty-nine  days,  koTXoc,  hollow,  and  eyafdit^, 
from  their  concluding  on  the  ninth  day. 

The  names  and  order  of  the  Athenian  months  were  as  follows:  — 

1.  *EKaTOfiftaiwy,  which  was  vXriprjs  or  beKatpOiyds,  a  month  of  thirty 
days.  It  began  on  the  first  new  moon  after  the  summer  solstice,  and 
corresponded  with  the  latter  part  of  the  Roman  June,  and  with  the 

*>  Plato  de  Leg.  lib.  vi. 
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6rst  part  of  Jaly.  It  derived  its  name  from  the  great  number  of  he- 
catombs, which  were  usually  sacrificed  in  this  month ;'  but  its  an- 
cient name  was  Kponos,  or  Kpoyiutyy  which  was  derived  from  Kpoyia, 
the  festival  of  Cronus  or  Saturn  observed  in  this  month.  It  was  the 
same  as  the  Corinthian  month  Panemu*i,  and  the  Macedonian  Lous. 

2.  MtrayeiTviutv,  which  w;is  koIXos  or  evat^Oiyot,  a  month  of  twenty- 
nine  days,  derived  its  name  from  Metagitoia,  a  festival  of  Apollo  cele- 
brated at  this  time.^  It  was  the  same  as  the  Corinthian  month  Car- 
nius,  and  the  Macedonian  Gorpiseus. 

3.  BoiiSpofniay,  a  month  of  thirty  days,  which  derived  its  name 
from  the  festival  Boedromia,''  and  which  was  called  Hyper beretseus 
by  the  Macedonians. 

4.  MatfinKTTjpiMy,  a  month  of  twenty-nine  days,  which  derived  its 
name  firom  the  festival  Mxmactcria,  and  which  was  called  Apellapus 
by  the  Macedonians.' 

5.  Ilvayei^ctair,  a  month  of  thirty  days,  in  which  the  Pyanepsia 
were  celebrated,  and  which  was  called  Dius  by  the  Macedonians. 

6.  ^AyBetrrripiwy,  a  month  of  twenty-nine  days,  which  derived  its 
name  from  the  festival  Anthesteria,  and  which  corresponded  with  the 
Dystrus  of  the  Macedonians. 

7*  Hovetbtbty,  a  month  of  thirty  davs,  in  which  the  festival  Posido- 
nia  was  observed,  and  which  was  called  Audynaeus  by  the  Mace- 
donians. 

8.  FafiriXiiify,  a  month  of  twenty-nine  days,  which  was  sacred  to 
Jane  ra/ij|Xios,  the  goddess  of  marriage,'  and  which  was  the  same  as 
the  Peritius  of  the  Macedonians. 

g.  *E\a<^rifio\iuty,  a  month  of  thirty  days,  which  derived  its  name 
from  the  festival  Elaphebolia,  and  which  was  the  same  as  the  Macedo- 
nian Xanthicus. 

10.  Movvuxtfa'v,  a  month  of  twenty-nine  days,  in  which  the  Muny- 
cbia  were  observed,  and  which  was  called  Artemisius  by  the  Mace- 
donians. 

11.  0apyriKit!jy,  a  month  of  thirty  days,  which  derived  its  name 
from  the  festival  Thargelia,  and  whicli  corresponded  with  the  Daesius 
of  the  Macedonians. 

12.  IxippoijiopiMv,  a  month  of  twenty-nine  days,  which  received  its 
name  from  the  feast  Scirrt>phoria,  and  which  was  called  Panemus  by 
the  Macedonians. 

Every  month  was  divided  into  rpla  hexiifxtpa^  three  decades  of  days  :' 
the  first  of  which  was  called  /jtjkos  up^ofityov,  or  itrrafiiyov,  of  the 
month  commencing;  the  second,  firjyas  fieoovvros,  of  the  middle  of 
the  •month  ;  and  the  third,  ^rivos  <l>Oiyoyros,  wavofiiyov,  or  Xrjyoyrot,  of 
the  month  departing. 

I.  The  first  day  of  the  first  decade  was  called  yeofirjyla  or  yovfitiyia, 
because  it  happened  on  the  new  moon ;  the  second,  bevripa  lara^i- 
vov ;  the  third,  rpirr}  larafiiyov,  &c.,  to  heKdrri  ifrrafiiyov^  the  tenth 
day  of  the  first  decade,  on  the  tenth  day  of  the  month. 
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II.  The  first  day  of  the  second  decade,  which  was  the  eleventh 
day  of  the  moiitb,  was  called  xp^riy  fieaovvTos,  the  first  of  the  middle 
of  the  month,  or  xpi^rii  eiri  hiKa^  the  first  after  ten  ;*  the  second, 
hewipa  fieoovyros,  or  beur^a  hrl  bena ;  the  third,  Tplni  fieaovynt,  or 
rplTfi  c7<  hiKa,  &c.,  to  the  eicas,  twentieth,  which  was  the  last  day  of 
the  second  decade. 

III.  The  first  day  of  the  third  decade  was  called  Trp^tni  hi'  eicaJi, 
the  first  after  the  twentieth  ;  the  second,  bevripa  iir*  ecco^t ;  tbe 
third,  TpiTfi  ^ir*  eiicddc,  &c.  Sometimes  the  numbers  were  inverted  is 
follows : — the  first  of  the  last  decade,  which  was  the  twenty-first  day 
of  the  month,  was  called  ^lyoyros  beKarii  \^  the  second,  ^Ivomt  h- 
y&ni ;  the  third,  (j^lyorros  oybofi,  &c.,  to  the  last  day  of  tbe  month, 
which  was  denominated  by  Solon  iyri  koI  via,  tbe  old  and  new ;'  be- 
cause one  part  of  the  day  belonged  to  tbe  old,  the  other  to  the  new 
moon.'  After  the  time  of  Demetrius  Poliorcetes,  the  last  day  of  the 
month  received  from  him  the  name  of  ^rjfirfrpi6.s.^  The  last  dsj  of 
the  month  was  also  called  rpiaKas,  the  thirtieth,'  as  well  in  the  moalb 
of  thirty,  as  in  those  of  twenty-nine  days  only ;  for  in  the  latter,  ac- 
cording to  some,  the  twenty-second,  and  according  to  others,  the 
twenty-ninth  day  was  omitted.*  The  thirtieth  day  was  constantly 
retained ;  and  hence  all  the  months  were  called  months  of  thirty 
days ;  and  the  lunar  year  of  Athens  was  denominated  a  year  of  S6o 
days,  though  after  the  time  of  Solon  it  consisted  only  of  354  days. 
The  Athenians,  therefore,  erected  to  Demetrius,  the  Phalereao,  tkrae 
hundred  and  siity  statues,  of  which  one  was  intended  for  every  day 
in  the  year.^ 

«  Pollux  ibid.  ScboLAristoph.adNob.        9  Schol.  Aiistoph.  ad  Nob.  ▼•Ilia. 

▼.  1130.  Plttt.  Demetr. 

*  Schol.  Aristoph.  i^id.  '  Hemod.  Op.  et  Di«  ▼•  766i. 

»  Plttt  Solone ;  Diog.  Laert.  •  Procl.  Tcetz. 

'  Schol.  Azistoph.  ad  Nab.  Soidas  ia        ^  Plin.  Nat.  Hist.  lib.  zxut.  cap.  a. 
▼oc. 
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CHAP.  I. 

Ltvies,  Pa^,  Ife.y  of  the  S6ldur$. 

Thb  Grecian  armies  consisted  chiefly  of  free  denitens,  whom  the 
laws  of  their  country  obliged,  at  a  certain  age,  to  appear  io  armt 
at  the  sommons  of  the  magistrate.  In  some  places  thet  were  admitted 
iato  the  army  at  an  earlier  age  than  in  others.  The  Athenians  at 
eighteen  years  of  age  were  appointed  to  guard  the  city  and  the  forts 
belonging  to  it ;  and  hence  they  were  called  wtpiwoKoi  ;*  but  they  were 
not  sent  to  foreign  wars  till  the  age  of  twenty,  and  the  Spartans  ael- 
4om  till  that  of  thirty.  In  both  cities  the  young  and  the  aged  were 
left  to  defend  their  babitationa.  At  threescore  it  was  usual  in  most 
places  to  allow  them  to  retire.  At  Athens,  no  man  who  was  above 
forty  years  of  age  was  obliged  to  serve  in  war,  except  in  times  of 
great  danger.*  Farmers  of  the  public  revenue,'  several  of  the  holy 
orders,  persons  appointed  to  dance  at  the  festival  of  Bacchus,'  slaves, 
and  those  on  whom  the  freedom  of  the  city  had  not  been  conferred, 
were  exempted. 

They  who  served  were  entered  in  a  public  roll ;  and  hence  the  levy 
was  called  Karaypa^il,  jcaroXoyos,  orparokoyia ;  and  to  make  a  levy 
cardXoyov  or  raraypo^j)v  iroielffdai.  Among  the  ancient  Greeks  it 
was  frequently  made  by  lot,  every  family  being  obliged  to  furnish  a 
certain  number.'  The  soldiers  were  maintained  at  their  own  expense ; 
bat  no  one  wss  permitted  to  absent  himself,  except  for  reasons  which 
the  law  allowed ;  and  at  A  (bens,  lie  who  thus  transgressed  was  de- 
priTed  of  the  rights  of  a  cititen,  and  excluded  from  the -public  tem- 
ples/ Lest  any  of  the  persons  appointed  to  serve  should  escape,  they 

•  Ulpiaii.  in  Olynthiac.  iii.  *  Idem  in  Midiaa. 
»  Idem  ibid.  '  Horn.  XL  i/. 

*  Demosth.  in  Ne«r.  /  iEichin.  Ctesiph.    Demottb.  Timocr. 
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were  branded  with  certain  marks  called  (yrly/iara,  which  were  im- 
pressed on  their  hands,  to  distinguish  them  from  slaves  who  were 
commonly  marked  on  their  foreheads.^ 

The  C^trians  were  the  first  that  served  in  Greece  for  pay,.*  Hence 
their  names  became  infamous ;  and  KnpiKol  and  Kapifiotpoi  are  pro- 
verbial epithets  for  cowards  or  slaves  ;'  and  Kapes  is  a  syoonymoUs 
term  for  slaves/  In  order  to  ingratiate  himself  with  the  common 
people,  Pericles  introduced  the  custom  of  paying  soldiers  at  Athens/ 
At  first,  the  foot  soldiers  had  two  oboli  a  day,  which  in  a  month 
amounted  to  ten  drachms.*"  Afterwards,  they  had  four  oboli ;  and 
hence  rerpw/3oXov  jilos  was  a  proverbial  expression  for  a  soldier's  life," 
and  TerpwpoXi^eiy  for  serving  in  war.  A  common  seaman  was  allowed 
a  drachm  a  day,  with  another  drachm  for  a  servant ;'  and  they  who 
manned  tiie  sacred  vessel  called  TlapaXos  were  allowed  three  oboli. 
The  pay  of  soldiers  of  cavalry,  which  was  termed  Kardtrravis/  was  i 
drachm  a  day. 

When  the  treasury  was  exhausted,  and  the  revenues  from  tributary 
cities,  public  lands,  woods,  mines,  &c.,  were  not  sufficient  to  defray 
the  charges  of  the  war,  money  was  raised  by  imposing  a  tax,  by 
which  all  persons  were  obliged  to  contribute  according  to  the  value 
of  their  estates.  In  times  of  greater  necessity,  the  rich  at  Atbeos 
paid  extraordinary  contributions.  Confederate  wars  were  maintained 
at  the  common  charge  of  all  the  allies.^ 


CHAP.  II. 

Different  Sorts  of  Soldiers. 

.  The  Grecian  armies  were  composed  of  different  sorts  of  soldiers: 
their  main  body  usually  consisted  of  infantry  ;  and  the  rest  rode  in 
chariots,  on  horseback,  or  on  elephants. 

The  foot  soldiers  were  distinguished  into  three  sorts  : — 1.  'OrXim, 
who  bore  heavy  armor,  and  engaged  with  broad  shields  and  lonn 
spears.'^  2.  H^tXoc,  light-armed  men,  who  fought  with  arrows  and 
darts,  or  stones  and  slings,  and  annoyed  their  enemies  at  a  di^ 
tance,  but  were  unfit  for  close  fight.  In  honor  and  dignity  they  were 
inferior  to  the  heavy-armed  soldiers/  behind  whose  shields  they  sought 
protection  after  they  had  discharged  their  arrows.'  3.  FleXraffraJ," 
vho  were  a  middle  sort  between  the  i//<Xo(  and  birXhai,  who  canied 
shields  and  spears,  which,  however,  were  greatly  inferior  in  sixe  to 
those  of  the  heavv-armed  men,  and  who  derived  their  name  from  tbeir 
narrow  shields  called  ireXrac 

At  first,  the  Grecian  horsemen  were  not  very  numerous,  being  only 

f  i^Iian.  *  Tliucyd.  lib.  iii. 

*  Strabo;  Hesychius.  f  Siiidas. 

»  Hesychius.  »  Plut.  Aristide. 

*  Aristophanes.  *"  Suidas. 

'  Ulpian.  Orat.  de  Sytax.  '  Sophocl.  Ajac.  v.  1141. 

"•  Demosth.  Philipp.  i.  '  Horn.  11.  e'.  v.  266. 

*  £u8tath.  Odys.  a  .  "  Suid.     il!llian.  Tact.  cap*S. 
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inch  as  were  possessed  of  estates^  and  able  to  maiDtain  horses  at  their 
own  eipense.*  Hence  both  at  Athens  and  Sparta,  ijrwth,  horsemen, 
eoniposed  the  second  order  in  the  commonwealth  •  Afterwards,  they 
implojed  substitutes  to  serve  for  them.* 

Some  say  that  the  art  of  horsemanship  was  first  taught  by  the 
Amazons;'  some,  by  the  Centaurs;^  some,  by  Bellerophon;'  and 
others,  by  Neptune,*  who  was  therefore  called  "Iwwios/^lwwa^tvot,* 
Ifrmr/irfft/  and  'IwwoKovpuH.  At  first,  horses  were  goTemed  with  a 
rope  or  switch,  and  by  the  voice/  Afterwards  they  used  bridles, 
irnich  had  bits  of  iron  like  the  teeth  of  a  wolf,  and  were  therefore 
called  Xvcoi.  Some  say  that  bridles  were  invented  by  Neptune  / 
lomc,  by  the  Lapithse  ;f  and  others,  by  Pelethronius,^  to  whom  also  is 
ittributed  the  invention  of  harness,  which  was  called  arp^fiara  and 
\flwina,  and  which  was  made  of  leather,  cloth,  or  the  skins  of  wild 
beaaU/ 

The  ancient  Greeks  used  no  stirrups  or  saddles,  but  leaped  upon 
boneback,^  or  taught  their  horses  to  bow  th«r  bodies,  and  receive 
their  riders/  Sometimes  in  leaping  upon  horseback  they  used  their 
mears.  Some  robuoted  their  horses  by  setting  upon  the  backs  of 
their  slaves;*"  and  others  by  the  help  of  short  ladders;  and  both 
these  assistances  were  termed  dva/3o\eIt.  Lastly,  the  highwavs  were 
•domed  with  stones  erected  for  this  purpose/  Some  say  that  the 
Brst  heroes  were  mounted  upon  horses;'  but  others,  with  greater 
imtfa,  thai  they  rode  to  battle  in  chariots/  The  Lapithse,  who 
lived  about  the  time  of  Hercules,  are  said  to  have  been  the  first  that 
rode  upon  horses,  and  by  tliat  means  excited  the  astonishment  of  the 
Greeks,  who  considered  them  as  monsters  partaking  of  the  different 
bms  of  men  and  horses,  or  bulls,  upon  which  they  frequently  rode 
instead  of  horses.  Hence  originated  the  fables  of  the  Centaurs  and 
Bippocentaurs.  It  is,  indeed,  more  than  protuible  that  at  the  time 
oi  toe  Trojan  war,  the  custom  of  riding  and  fighting  upon  horses 
mm  not  commonly  adopted  by  the  Greeks,  since  the  heroes  of  Ho- 
mer are  always  introduced  into  the  battle  in  chariots,  and  never  on 
Iweseback ;'  and  the  soldiers  who  were  carried  in  chariots  are  some- 
Smn  termed  iwwtit/ 

The  chariots  of  princes  and  heroes  were  made  not  only  for  service 
but  for  ornament,  being  richly  embossed  with  gold  and  other  metals,' 
md  also  adorned  with  curious  hangings : 


*  Herodot.  lib.  w.  t  Vhg.  Oeor^.  lib.  iii.  ▼.  115. 

*  Xenopb.  *EAXi|fik.  lib.  ▼!.  *  Plin.  Kb.  fii.  cmp.  5S. 

«  LyaM  Orator.  <  Virg.  JEm.  lib.  tiL  et  niU    Slatint. 

9  F^bat  Hb.  i.  *  Vin.  Xau  lib.  lU. 

*  Plizu  lib.  Tii.  cap.  M.  '  Poll.  lib.  i.  cap.  11. 
«  Horn.  Hjmn.    SopbocL  (£dip.  *"  Epit.  Xenoph. 

*  Psomi.  Achtic.  *  Xeoopb.  Hippaicbo. 

*  Pmdar.  Pyth.  •  Lacret.  Hb.  r. 
'  Lycopbr.  Cassandr.  f  Palapbat 

*  SO.  ItaL  lib.  L  et  U.    Strab.  lib.  xrii.        f  Horn.  II.  it.  ▼.  501. 
Lncan.  hb.  iv.  ^  Idem  ib.  fif.  ▼.  810. 

/  SlatioB.  •  Idea  ib.  k'.  r.  4S8. 
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Thpy  were  drawD  for  ihe  most  part  by  Iwo  horses  coupled  together." 
To  lliese  two  was  sometimes  added  a  third,  which  ran  first,  and  was 
gOTerocJ  with  reins,  and  therefore  called  aeipaioi,  etipa^opoi,  unpa- 
acipoi,  and  irapnopoi ;"  aiid  the  rein  was  denominated  irapnapla.  Some- 
times chariots  were  drawn  by  four  horses." 

Every  chariot  carried  two  men  ;  and  heuce  it  was  called  iiippcr, 
quasi  hlipopot.'     One   of  these  two  was  the  charioteer,  and  was  deno- 

fminated  fji'fox"')  becanae  he  governed  the  reins,  which  was  not  a  ser* 
vile  or  an  ignoble  office;'  but  the  charioteer  was  inferior,  if  nut  in 
dignity,  at  least  in  streiigtb  and  valor  to  the  warrior,  who  was  called 
rapai^drjif,  and  who  directed  hiin  which  way  to  drive.'  When  the 
warrior  encountered  in  close  fight,  be  alighted  from  the  chariot ;'  and 
when  he  became  weary,  he  retired  into  the  chariot,  and  annoyed  his 
enemy  with  darts  and  missive  weapons.  There  were  also  chariots 
called  ipeyravtp^opoi,  because  armed  with  hooka  or  scythes,  with  which 
whole  ranks  of  soldiers  were  cut  down. 

Of  all  the  Greeks,  the  Tliessaliaus  were  accounted  the  best  hone- 
men  ;  and  their  cavalry  was  in  greatest  esteem.*  The  Colopbonian* 
were  considered  invincible;  and  hence  they  who  obtained  supplies 
from  them  were  so  certain  of  victory  and  success,  that  xoXofSya  n- 
Bifiai  was  proverbially  used  for  putting  an  end  to  any  afiair.'  The 
Lacedaemonians  were  ill  supplied  with  cavalry  ;  and  till  the  Messenian 
I  wars,  neither  they  nor   the  other  Pcloponnesians  employed  ihetn- 

selves  in  horsemanship,  but  reposed  their  chief  confidence  in  the  in- 
fantry.^ But  after  the  Spartans  had  subdued  the  MesscDians,  tlicy 
had  teachers  of  the  art  of  horsemanship,  whom  they  called  i^vio^npd- 
rai.'  The  greatest  part  of  their  cavalry,  however,  was  furnished  by 
Sciro3,-^a  town  not  far  distant  from  Sparta.  Attica  being  also  a  hilty 
country,  the  Athenian  cavalry  were  very  few  in  number,'  lilt  they  bid 
expelled  the  Medes  and  Persians  out  of  Greece,  when  they  iDcieased 
them  to  three  hundred,  and  afterwards  to  twelve  hundred,  and  also 
armed  an  equal  number  of  men  with  buws  and  arrows;'  for  at  all 
times  the  strength  of  the  Grecian  armies  consisted  in  the  beavy.armid 
ioiantry. 

The  Athenians  admitted  no  one  into  Ihe  number  of  their  cavalry, 
till  be  had  been  previously  examined  by  the  irrapxot,  general  of  ibc 
horse,  who,  if  occasion  required,  was  astisled  by  the  phylarcbi  and 
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•enate  of  fife  hundred.'  If  toy  person  had  been  fraudulently  admitted 
into  the  roll,  be  was  dbfranchised/  and  declared  Anfios.  Horses 
were  examined,  and  such  as  were  found  timid  or  ungovernable  were 
rejected :  this  examination  was  performed  by  the  sound  of  a  bell ; 
and  hence  Kuti^vlSety  signifies  to  try  or  prove,  and  iiKk»b4>ynnoy,  that 
which  is  untried.'  Horses,  worn  out  with  service,  were  branded  on 
the  jaw  with  a  mark,  frequently  termed  rpoxost'*  being  the  figure  of  a 
wheel  or  circle,  and  sometimes  denominated  rpvolmrioy;*  by  this 
mark  they  were  released  from  farther  service  ;  and  hence  iwifiaXXtty 
Tfnfairwtoy  signifies  to  excuse/ 

There  were  various  names  of  horsemen,  most  of  which  were  derived 
from  the  variety  of  their  armor,  or  from  their  different  manner  of 
fifhtiog;  as  &xpoj3oXi9ral,  who  annoyed  their  enemies  with  missive 
weapons  at  a  distance,  hoparofSpoi,  {y^ro^iSpoi,  IwaKoyriaralf  iirvoro£<^ 
nUf  Korrof6pot^  Gvpewpdpoi,  &c.  who  are  sufficiently  designated  by  their 
Barnes/  "A^i^inroi,  sometimes  by  mistake  or  corruption  called  Ayir- 
wm,  were  such  as  had  two  horses,  on  which  they  rode  by  turns  ;t 
they  were  also  sometimes  denominated  Iwwayfyol,  because  they  led 
one  of  their  horses  ;  and  this  contrivance  was  practised  soon  after  the 
keroic  times.'  Ac^X^^  ^^^^  appointed  by  Alexander  the  Great,  and 
wore  armor  rather  heavier  than  that  of  common  horsemen,  that  they 

aht  serve  either  upon  horseback  or  on  foot ;  for  which  reason  they 
always  servants  attending  to  take  their  horses  when  the  general 
cpnmanded  them  to  alight.' 

Horsemen  were  also  distinguished  iuto  Kara^aKroi  and  /ii)  Kari'^ 
fpocroc,  heavy  and  light  armed.  The  cora^acroc,  cuirassiers,  were 
not  only  fortified  with  armor  themselves,  but  their  horses  were  co- 
Tered  with  solid  plates  of  brass,  or  other  metal,  which,  from  the  parts 
defended  by  them,  were  called  irpo/ier«inriSca,  irapwrca,  wapifia,  irpo* 
wrtpiyihia^  wapawXevpibta,  wa(Hifirplbia,  wapaKytifiihia,  &c.  i*  and  some- 
times these  coverings  were  made  of  skins,  with  plates  of  metal  curiously 
wrooght  into  plumes  or  other  forms.*  The  horses  were  also  decked 
with  various  ornaments,  as  bells;  with  clothing  of  tapestrv,  em- 
broidery^  and  other  curious  work ;  and  with  rich  collars  and  trap- 
pings called  ^Xapa. 

We  find  no  mention  of  camels  and  elephants  in  the  wars  of  the 
Greeks  till  the  time  of  Alexander  the  Great,  when  elephants  were 
brought  firom  the  east.  After  that  period  elephants  carried  into  battle 
brae  towers,  which  contained  ten,  fifteen,  and,  as  some  say,  thirty 
soldiers,  who  annoyed  their  enemies  with  missive  weapons.*  The 
beasts  themselves  terrified  their  opposers  with  their  noise,  trampled 
them  under  their  feet,  tossed  them  into  the  air,  or  delivered  them  to 
their  riders.*    Nor  was  it  unusual  for  them  to  engage  each  other  in 

*  Ariftopb.  Scbol.   in  Ran.    Xenoph.        f  Suid.    Poll.  lib. Leap.  10. 
Hippircb.  Hesjch.  r,  rpvtrhmoy,  ^  Horn.  U.  o'.  ?•  S84. 

^  Lys.  Ormt.  de  Ord.  Desert.  *  PoUuz  loc.  cit. 

'  Hesycb.  '  Idem  ibid. 

*  Idem.  "  Viig.  ^n.  lib.  li.  ▼.  770. 

«  Idem.  *  FhiloBtnit.  Vit.  ApolloD.  lib.  i«  cap. 

*  EoBUtb.  ad  Odji.  S'.  6. 

P  iElian.  in  TacUc.  *  Qoint.  C vt.  lib.  ? iii. 
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cotabBty  and  tear  their  adi^enaries  id  pieces  with  their  teeth/  In  a 
ihort  time,  faowefer,  thej  wete  laid  aside,  behig  found  unsenriceable 
in  war. 


CHAP.  III. 

Miliiiny  Armor  and  fVeapom. 

Mytholooists  say  that  Mars  was  the  first  that  wore  armory 
and  perhaps  for  that  reason  he  was  called  the  god  of  war.  He  em- 
ployed Vulcan,  a  smith  in  the  isle  of  Lemnos,  so  eminent  in  his  art 
as  to  be  deified,  and  honored  with  the  protection  of  his  owe  trade  i 
but  the  Lemnians  were  afterwards  represented  as  the  common  ene- 
mies of  mankind,  and  branded  with  infamy  for  so  destructive  an'ia* 
vention ;  and  hence  they  were  called  Eyries/  and  their  countrr  WM 
denominated  ^vrrfis,'  From  the  same  origin  are  also  derived  the 
common  proverbs,  Aijfivia  kokq,  great  evils,  Arifivla  veip,  a  mischiev- 
ous hand,  and  Afifiviov  j3\^ireiv,  to  have  a  bloody  look.*  Others  say 
that  Bacchus  was  the  first  that  introduced  the  use  of  weapons/ 

The  arms  of  the  primitive  heroes  were  composed  of  brass.'  Even 
after  mankind  became  acquainted  with  the  use  of  iron,  the  artifieen 
and  their  occupation  retained  their  ancient  names ;  and  hence  ypX' 
K€vt  denotes  an  iron-smith/  and  lx<*^^^°^  ^^  applied  to  the  makug 
of  iron  helmets/  Their  boots,  and  some  other  parts  of  their  armor, 
were  made  of  tin/  The  most  illustrious  heroes  used  gold  and  silver 
only  as  graceful  ornaments ;  and  they  whose  whole  armor  was  coo* 
posed  of  them  were  deemed  effeminate  : 

^Of  jcol  xywir^r  lxc»F  ir^fiAwV  Up  ^c  ko^, 

Who  tiicked  with  gold,  and  glittering  on  his  car. 

Rode  like  a  woman  to  the  field  of  war ; 

Fbol  that  he  was !  Pops. 

The  arms  of  warriors  were  frequently  adorned  with  representatiooi 
of  their  noble  exploits,  or  covered  with  terrible  images  to  strike  teiror 
into  the  enemy/ 

The  arms  of  the  Greeks  are  distinguished  into  two  sorts ;  tlioie 
which  were  contrived  for  defence,  and  those  which  were  intended  to 
annoy  the  enemy.  The  ancient  Greeks  were  better  furnished  with 
the  former  than  with  the  latter/' 

The  head  ^s  guarded  with  a  helmet  called  irepute^aXa/a,'  cpdiw,' 
Kopvs,'^  Kwiii^  &c.    It  was  sometimes  made  of  brass  or  other  mettli,' 

'  Polj^b.  lib.  ▼.         c.'  /  Horn.  II.  a*,  X'.  t/. 

y  Horn.  U.  c^.  t  Idem  ib.  fit, 
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ttsd  very  freqiieotly  of  the  tkint  of  beafti^  which  ooessiooed  ill  Iwf • 
lac  thooe  differeDt  appellations  derifed  (torn  the  diffefeet  oaaiea  of 
ftOHDals^  at  bcnbifif  ravpc/i|,  AX*Mrec^9  X«orr^,  a^Wv*  ^c*  ^^  iheaa 
names  none  is  more  common  than  cvrhi,  which  was  made  of  a  dog^a 
iUn,  and  which  sometimes  denotes  a  helmet,  efen  when  composed  of 
other  matter/  These  skins  were  always  worn  with  the  hair ;  and  to 
feoder  them  more  terrible,  the  teeth  were  fireqneotly  pkoed  in  a  griiH 
sing  manner.'  The  fore|Nirt  of  the  helmet  was  open,  and  to  the  side  was 
fis^  a  string,  by  which  it  was  tied  to  the  neeh,  and  which  was  called 
^j(cvs.'  That  part  of  the  helmet  which  covered  the  eye-brows  was 
dfeoominated  ifpvtt;  that  erected  oTcr  the  brow,  ytiaoy,  the  pent- 
iKKise ;  and  the  crest,  foXof  and  Xc^,  which  was  first  used  by  the 
Carians,'  and  thence  called  Kapuog  Xd^f,  the  Carian  crest/  Some 
that  fdXot  signified  the  cone,  and  XiSfos,  the  plume;"  but  others 
31  not  admit  of  this  distinction.  The  former  was  composed  of  va* 
riooa  materials,  which  were  intended  as  ornaments  to  the  helaset. 
The  btter  was  also  adorned  wiih  different  kinds  of  paint ;  and  haaoe 
k  obtained  the  epithets  of  eifayOhff  iraKipBivofiaf^s,*  The  crest  was 
CMBmoaly  made  of  feathers,  or  of  the  hair  of  horsed  tails  or  manes  i 
aad  hence  it  was  called  X6fo§  ivvo^ofiTyf,  «^vf  firvoMtfcia,  twwmfpa*^ 
Tbe-eommon  soldiers  wore  small  crests;  oncers  and  peraona  of  dis« 
tiMlion  had  plumes  of  a  larger  sice/  A  heloMt  with  three  eiests  or 
pioses  was  called  rfwf^eca ;  when  aurroonded  with  plumes,  Aftfl* 
faXat ;  and  when  adorned  with  four  plumes,  rtrp^^faXor.''  The  desin 
of  tliese  plumes  was  to  strike  the  enemy  with  terror ;'  and  for  the 
saaM  reason,  Pyrrhus,  king  of  Epirus,  besides  a  lofty  crest,  wore 
goafs  horns  upon  his  helmet/  We  are  told,  indeed,  that  the  rp/x^ 
ctt,  erect  itselr,  was  sometimes  termed  U^ti*  bat  some  of  the  an- 
aieiil  helmets  had  no  crest  or  cone ;  and  one  of  this  kind  was  called 
nroimC/  Other  ornaments  were  used  in  helmets,  as  in  that  deno* 
■iaated  vrtf&ni,  which  name  signifies  the  ridge  of  a  mountain,  and 
which  on  that  account  was  applied  to  helmets  that  had  several  tSpx"^^* 
eoiinences/  Of  all  the  Grecian  helmets,  the  Bmotuin  is  said  to  haTe 
been  the  best/  The  Macedoniana  had  a  peculiar  one  termed  cove/^, 
wiiieh  was  composed  of  hides,  and  served  instead  of  a  cap  to  defend 
them  from  the  cold/  •  Some  attribute  the  invention  of  helmeta  to  the 
Lacedsemonians/  Certain,  however,  it  it,  that  the  loss  of  the  helmet 
was  not  accounted  disgraceful  bv  the  Spartans,  whilst  that  of  the 
•UeM  was  peculiariy  ignomiuious/ 
The  ancient  heroes  were  proud  of  wearing  for  their  defence  the 
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skios  of  wild  beasts,  which  they  esteemed  badges  of  their  proweis.' 
They  al»o  used,  within  the  coat  of  mail,  armor  of  brass,  which  was 
lined  with    wool,    and    worn  next  the  skin,  and  which  was  called 

ZCifia,  or  Suirrijp,  reached  from  ihe  kuees  to  ibe  belly,  where  it  was 
joined  lo  the  brigandiue ;  but  Ihe  latter  name,  iiaariip,  is  more  fre- 
quently used  for  the  belt  which  surrounded  the  rest  of  the  armor; 
and  this  was  so  essential  to  a  warrior  that  iiiyyvtrOai  was  a  geaeral 
word  for  pulling  on  armor: 

'ArptfJiij  V  iginirti',  iSi  fiiwuffBoi  inrytv 

'Apytlovj,' 

Atiides  called,  tlie  Greek*  coDitaaads  (d  tun. 

Zui'ii  denotes  also  the  whole  armor,*  and  Xteivriie  Saivjfv,  to  d'ui 
but  Sbivt]  is  a  more  general  name  than  Suar^p,  and  signities  the  /tirpq, 
6upa{  consislcd  of  two  parts,  one  of  whicli  was  a  defence  to  tbe 
back,  the  other  to  the  breast;  ihe  extremes  of  which  were  termed 
wripuyfi,  and  the  middle  yvaXa.'  The  sides  were  coupled  together 
with  a  sort  of  buttons.''  'tiftiBiapainav  was  a  half  Oilipat.,  breast-plate, 
which  is  said  to  have  been  invented  by  Jason,)  and  was  much  es- 
teemed by  Alexander,  who  thinking  that  Ihe  entire  diipal,  which 
guarded  the  back  as  well  as  the  breast,  might  induce  his  soldiers  to 
turn  their  backs  upon  their  enemies,  commanded  lliem  to  arm  them- 
selves with  the  ^nidiapama,  breast-plates,  that  iu  flight  their  backs 
might  he  exposed  naked  to  the  enemy,''  Some  of  the  tboraces  were 
made  of  Hue,  or  hemp  twisted  into  small  cords,  and  set  close  toge- 
ther; and  these  were  frequently  used  in  hunting,  because  the  teeth 
of  lions  and  other  wild  beasts  could  not  pierce  them,'  and  somebmet 
also  in  war ;'  but  thoraces  were  coniniouly  made  of  brass,  irou,  or 
other  metal,"  which  wns  sometimes  so  hardened  as  to  be  proof  against 
the  greatest  force.'  This  armor  was  of  two  sorts  ;  one  of  wbicb, 
because  it  consisted  of  one  piece  of  metal,  or  of  two  continued 
pieces,  and  was  inflexible,  and  able  to  stand  upright,  was  terincd 
Ouipnf  oT&biot,'  or  trraros.'  The  other  was  made  of  a  beast's  bide, 
and  was  set  wilh  plates  of  metal  of  various  forms;  sometimes  in 
hooks  or  rings,  not  unlike  a  chain,  when  itie  breast-plate  was  called 
Biipa^  aXvaiiun-ot ;'  sometimes  resembling  feathers,  or  tbe  scales  of 
serpents  or  fishes,  when  it  was  denominated  Q<upa£  Xenhuroi '  and 
doXiSurai,'  &c.  The  single  plates  being  sometimes  pierced  through 
by  spears  and  missive  weapons,  it  was  customary  to  sUenglben  then 
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by  phciog  two^  three,  or  more  plates  ofer  each  other  i*  and  heoc^ 
they  were  called  biirXcii,  rpiwXoi,  &e. 

Kni/Ati€$  were  greaves  of  brass,  copper,  or  other  metal,  to  defeod 
the  legs : 

KWyfU^Of  l^X^^^JfOW  ^€UI99V, 

Th^  greaTM  of  Bhining  braas,  which  Vulcan  garr. 
He  roond  his  ancles  placed* 

sometimes  they  were  made  of  tin  : 

He  forged  the  greaves  of  dactile  tin* 

The  sides  were  commonly  closed  about  the  ancles  with  buttons,  which 
were  sometimes  of  solid  gold  or  silver/  It  is  probable  that  this 
piece  of  armor  was  at  first  either  peculiar  to  the  Greeks,  or  at  least 
more  generally  used  by  them  than  by  other  nations ;  as  we  find  them 
«o  Irequently  called  IwcviiiAihts  'Ayaio// 

XeifHu  were  guards  for  the  hands,  which  were  used  by  some  of  the 
Greeks. 

*Aair2f  was  a  shield  or  buckler,  which  was  sometimes  composed  of 
wickers  woven  together ;'  snd  hence  it  was  called  Iria.^  It  was  also 
■Mide  of  wood ;  and  because  it  was  necessary  that  the  warriors  should 
be  able  to  wield  it  with  ease,  they  chose  for  that  purpose  the  lightest 
wood,  as  fig,  willow,  beech,  poplar,  elder-tree,  &c.'  It  was,  bow- 
ever,  commonly  made  of  hides ;  and  hence  we  so  ft'eouently  meet 
ivith  iiaitlhts  jidtiau*  These  were  doubled  into  several  folds,  and 
-fortified  with  plates  of  metal.  The  buckler  of  Ajax  was  composed  of 
seven  folds  of  hide,  and  covered  with  a  single  plate  of  brass.'  That 
of  Achilles  was  fortified  with  two  plates  of  brass,  two  of  tin,  and  a 
4ftb  of  gold : 

-wirr*  wr6x»s  ^Xatn  KiiAXovoSum', 


Five  plates  of  Tarioos  metal,  yariont  nonld, 
Coinpoeed  the  shield ;  of  brass  each  oatward  fold, 
Of  tin  each  inward,  and  the  middle  gold.        Pops. 

The  principal  parts  of  the  buckler  were  as  follows : — A»tv{,  trvs, 
irflpt^^co,  or  ff^cXoff,  was  the  utmost  round  or  circumference."  '0/«- 
fakoi  and  fi€9o/ji^6Xioy  was  a  boss  in  the  middle  of  the  buckler, 
upon  which  was  fixed  another  prominence,  termed  ImfifiiXior ;  and 
bence  &vwU  6fi^a\6ea9a/  TeXo/iwy  was  a  thong  of  leather,  and  some- 
times a  rod  of  metal,  which  reached  across  the  buckler,  and  by  whicb 
tbey  hung  it  upon  their  shoulders '/  it  was  sometimes  called  Kavmp, 

*  Stat.  Theb.  rii.  et  xii.  *  Horn.  II.  c'.  v.  451.  fi'.  ▼•  496. 
«  Hesiod.  Scut.  *■  Horn.  II.  i/.  v.  822. 
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udIcss,  as  H  probable,  this  is  to  be  u 
Ihe  nXaiiiiy  was  fastened.^     Soiuetiini 

little  rings,  called  -ropiraKts ;'  but  at  leiiglli  most  of  ibe  Greeks  used  a 
handle,  denominated  o^avoy  or  oxai'i,'  which  lierived  its  name  from 
i^b),  to  hold,  and  which  was  conijiosed  chiefly  of  small  iron  bars 
pluced  across  each  other,  and  resemUiDg  ihe  tetter  x-'  ^yf",  or 
0ijrq  Tov  uirXou,  was  a  covering  which  was  used  to  prevent  the  buckler 
from  receiving  any  injury  from  rain  or  by  atlrilion,  and  which  wis 
removed  when  an  eugagement  was  about  to  lake  place."  When  the 
wars  were  coded,  and  the  bucklers  as  usual  suspended  in  the  temples 
of  Ihe  gods,  the  handles  were  taken  offto  render  them  unserviceable 
in  any  sudden  insurrection."  Little  bells  were  sometiroes  huog  upon 
bucklers  to  strike  terror  into  the  enemy.' 

Most  of  the  bucklers  were  curiously  adorned  with  various  Ggurti 
of  birds  and  beasts,  as  eagles,  lions,  &c. ;  of  the  gods,  of  the  celes- 
lial  bodies,  and  of  all  the  works  of  nature.'  The  Greeks  had  seventl 
sorts  of  bucklers,  of  which  those  of  Ihe  Argives  were  larger  than  ibe 
rest.'  Most  of  the  ancient  bucklers  covered  the  whole  body;'  and 
hence  I  hey  called  them  arribas  afiifupfioTas,  and  irotijveKt'it,  of  iht 
eanie  size  as  a  man.*  The  Spartan  soldiers  had  bucklers  of  brau,' 
inscribed  with  the  initial  letters  of  the  word  Lacedsemon.^ 

The  form  of  the  bucklers  was  commonly  round ;  and  hence  they 
were  called  aimlhet  eSnri.'Xoi,''  irayiors  'laai,'  Sic. 

There  were  also  shields  of  less  size  and  difl'ercnt  forms,  the  use  of 
several  of  which  was  later  than  the  heroic  ages.  Ti^or,  or  yi^fo, 
was  squared  like  the  figure  rhombus,  and  was  first  used  by  the  P«- 
siana/  Qvprot  was  oblong,  and  bent  inward,*  and  was  probably  Ike 
>ame  as  that  called  aarit  KoIXt}  Ercpo/i^oii.*  Aaioijiov  was  shaped  Uke 
Ibe  lasl,  and  composed  of  bides  with  the  hair,  whence  it  is  said  lo 
derive  its  name  froui  Xaaiot,  hairy ;  it  was  very  light,  and  was  tliere- 
fore  designated  by  the  epithet  rrepoa:'  Tl^Xri]  was  a  small  and  h(;ht 
buckler  io  the  form  of  a  half  moon,  or,  according  lo  some,*  of  an  ivv 
leaf,  and  was  first  used  by  the  Amazons  :  but  others  say'  that  it  wu 
of  a  square  form,  wantine  the  trvi,  or  exterior  ring. 

The  defensive  arms  of  the  Greeks  were  iu  general  called  aXc^iTr^a, 
<rrc7rairTqp(a,  and  7rpo/3Xn^ara. 

The  only  offensive  arms  used  by  Ihe  ancients  were  stones  or  clubi, 
and  such  as  nature  afforded."     These  clubs  were  called  faXayytt  lai 
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foX&yymi  tnd  hence  it  is  conjectured  th«t  iqaadrons  of  toldiert 
were  termed  ^aXayytt^  from  this  primitive  way  of  fighting." 

The  principal  offensive  weiu»on  of  the  Greeks  in  later  ages  W4$ 
lyXO*  ^^  i6pv,  the  spear  or  piKe^  the  body  of  which  was  compose 4 
oC  wood»  and  in  the  heroic  timea  commonly  of  ash,  whence  fiikln  is 
so  frequently  mentioned/  The  head,  a/xM^»  >^'  made  of  metnl/ 
The  same  was  also  the  aayp^i^p,  which  was  the  lower  part  of  the  fnear, 
and  was  so  called,  quasi  (rravfuariip^  from  oravpos,  a  prosf,  or  irom 
aailpof,  a  lizard,  which  it  is  said  to  have  resembled,  being  hollow  at 
one  end,  where  it  was  fiaed  into  the  bottom  of  the  spear,  and  sharp 
at  the  other,'  and  being  thrust  into  the  ground  kept  the  spear  erect^ 
when  the  soldiers  rested.  In  times  of  peace  they  rq^red  tneir  spears 
an^inst  pillars,  in  a  long  wooden  case  called  hmiwiSiniJ  There  were 
two  sorts  of  spears :'  one  which  was  called  Siipv  cy»ccroy,  and  was  used 
in  close  fisht  /  the  other  was  employed  in  contending  at  a  distance, 
and  was  denominated  9raXr^  and  0^Xof,  which  were  general  naines 
civea  to  all  missive  weapons.*  This  last  was  frequently  used  in  duels 
in  the  heroic  ages,  in  which  the  combatants  first  threw  their  shears, 
and  then  used  their  swords/  The  Macedonians  had  a  peculiar  kind 
of  spear  called  aapia^a,  which  was  fourteen  or  sixteen  cubits  in  length. 
The  Lacedaemonians  placed  their  chief  dependence  on  their  spears, 
which  they  never  quitted  whilst  in  the  army.*  Agesilaus,  being  asked 
where  were  the  boundaries  of  Laconia,  replied,  at  the  end  of  our 
spears/ 

Eifot^  a  sword,  according  to  ancient  custom,  was  hung  in  a  belt, 
wUcn  went  round  the  shoulders,'  and  reached  down  to  the  thighs  */ 

Tba  ftany  fiuilchian  o'er  bit  tboulden  huag. 
Stndgbt  from  bii  thigh  hit  iwoni  be  dnw. 

Some  say  that  foot  soldiers  wore  the  sword  on  the  left,  and  horsemen 
on  }he  right  side.  The  scabbard  was  called  coXedt  ;*  and  dote  to  it 
was  hung  a  dagger  or  poniard,  which  was  denominated  to  wapa  fifipor^ 
wopafJiptor  or  wctpa^itytov  ^ifliiov,  wapatiflhtov/  ^yxeip/Stov,  and  fiA' 
Xaipa.  This  was  seldom  used  in  fight,  but  supplied  on  all  occasions 
the  want  of  a  knife  /  and  instead  of  it  the  soldiers  of  later  ages  em- 
^oyed  a  dagger  called  diriyoinyf,  which  was  first  used  by  the  Persians/ 
They  had  sometimes  another  sword  denominated  kowU,  which  resem- 
bled the  Roman  en$i$  falcatus,  and  was  used  chiefly  by  the  Argives. 
Not  much  unlike  this  were  the  Lacedaemonian  swords  which  were 

•  EotUdi.  in  II.  S'.  «  Xenoph.    de    R«p.    Laceo.      Plat. 

•  Horn.  I].  «^.  ▼.  149.  S'.  ▼.  47.  Flin.    Apoplith.  Lacon. 
ZTi.  IS.  '  PluLibid. 

P  Horn.  n.  {*.  w.  SaO.  9  Hesiod.  Scut.  Hereut. 

f  Horn.  n.  «'.  ▼.  16S.   Poll.  lib.  i.  10.         '  Virg.  Mn.  x.  w.  786. 

•eg.  ISA.   Eustath.  ad  II.  /.  •  Horn.  II.  3*. 

r  Hdtai.  Odjs.  rt*.  *  Horn.  Odjrs.  X'. 

•  Strab.  lib.  x.  '  Horn.  II.  y.  ▼.  «7I. 
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called  Xvlvait  or  (v^Xai/  and  by  the  Athenians  Kyfiarui,*  and  which 
were  bent  like  faulcbions,  and  were  much  shorter  than  those  used  in 
other  parts  of  Greece.^  The  hilt  of  the  sword  was  adorned  with 
various  figures  and  representations. 

'Allvri  was  a  kind  of  pole-axe.  With  this  weapon  Agamemnon  was 
attacked  by  Pisander.' 

IlAcrvff  was  not  much  different  from  the  last,  and  b  sometimes 
joined  with  it.** 

Kopiivif  was  a  club  of  wood  or  iron,  from  jvhich  the  famous  rob- 
ber Periphetesy  slain  by  Theseus,  was  called  ropvv^ijs ;"  and  this 
name  was  abo  given  to  Areithous,  who  broke  through  whole  squad- 
rons of  enemies  with  his  iron  club.* 

TdCoK,  the  bow,  is  said  by  some  to  have  been  invented  by  Apolto, 
who  managed  it  with  such  dexterity,  that  he  was  denominated  hafi&- 
Xof,  ^ffari7/3eX^f ,  ^caros,  rolo^Spos,  'xpvoorolos,  hpyvpSro^oSp  eh^phput, 
&c.  This  invention  the  goa  is  ^bled  to  have  communicated  to  the 
Cretans,'  who  were  the  first  mortals  that  understood  the  use  of  bows 
and  arrows ;'  and  in  later  times  the  Cretan  bows  were  famous,  and 
preferred  to  all  others  in  Greece.''  Some  ascribe  the  invention  of  bows 
to  Perses,  the  son  of  Perseus;  and  others,  to  Scythes,  the  son  of  Jupi- 
ter,' and  progenitor  of  the  Scythians,  from  whom  the  Greeks  received 
it  ;*  but  the  incurvation  of  the  Scythian  bow  distinguished  it  from  the 
bows  of  Greece  and  other  nations,  and  was  iu  the  form  of  a  half  moon 
or  semicircle.*  Hence  the  third  letter  in  the  name  of  Theseoi, 
0HCETC,  the  ancient  character  of  the  letter  2,  is  said  to  resemble 
the  Scythian  bow.^  The  Grecian  bows  were  frequently  beautified 
with  gold  or  silver,  whence  Apollo  is  called  'ApyvpSrolos ;  bat  tbe 
matter  of  which  they  were  composed  was  commonly  wood,  though 
they  were  anciently  made  of  horn.''  The  strings  of  the  bow,  called 
vevpa.  were  composed  of  horses'  hair,  and  thence  sometimes  denooi- 
Dated  iirweiai  ;*  and  in  the  heroic  ages,  they  were  made  of  hides  cot 
into  small  thongs,  whence  ro£a  poeia.^  The  extreme  part  of  the  bow, 
to  which  the  string  was  fixed,  was  called  Kop^vri,  and  was  comnoalj 
made  of  gold;'  and  as  this  was  the  last  thing  in  finishing  the  bow, 
'Xpvaijy  iriTtOeyai  Kopiivtiv  signified  to  bring  an  afiair  to  a  successful 
conclusion.' 

The  arrows,  called  fiiXri,^  oitno),'  lol/  and  ro^evfiara,*  usually  coo- 
sbted  of  light  wood,  and  an  iron  head,  which  was  commonly  hooked/ 
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Sometimes  they  were  armed  with  two,  three,  or  four  hooks/  and 
hence  they  were  called  rerpaymya  fHXti.  The  heads  of  arrows  were 
sometimes  besmeared  with  poison  /  but  this  practice  was  considered 
as  deserving  of  the  divine  vengeance.'  Arrows  were  usually  winged 
with  feathers,  to  increase  their  speed  and  force ;  and  hence  we  meet 
with  wT€p6eu  lot,*  rrepoets  oiarosj  oitnos  (^tpewripv^  and  evrrcpos,"  I6s 
KOftiirfit,'  Ac.  They  were  carried  to  the  batUe  in  a  quiver,  which  was 
usually  closed  on  all  sides,  and  is  therefore  joined  with  the  epithet 
it/if  fip€^(is/  The  quiver  and  the  bow  were  cairied  by  the  warriors  on 
their  backs  'J 

CanyiDg  his  bow  and  quiTor  on  his  iboalders. 

In  drawing  their  bows,  the  more  ancient  Greeks  did  not  bring  the 
band  towasds  the  right  ear,  according  to  the  custom  of  modern  ages ; 
but  pUcing  their  bows  directly  before  them,  they  retumec|  their  hand 
upon-  their  right  breast ;'  and  hence  the  Amaaonian  women  are  said  to 
have  cut  off  their  right  breasts,  lest  they  should  hinder  them  in  shoot- 
ine,  on  which  account  their  name  is  supposed  to  be  derived  from  the 
privative  particle  &  and  /la^os,  a  breast. 

There  were  several  sorts  of  iiK6rria,  darts  or  javelins,  as  yp6a^t* 
eaUed  also  aiyavli;,"  verabs/  and  many  others.  Some  of  these  were 
thrown  by  the  help  of  a  strap  girt  round  the  middle,  and  called 
AyrvXif  ;*  the  action  itself  was  termed  AycvX/oraffOac,  which  was  also 
sometimes  used  for  any  sort  of  darting,  though  without  straps ;  and 
tbe  javelin  thus  thrown  was  denominated  ^evdycvXov.' 

The  ancient  Greeks  sometimes  annoyed  their  enemies  with  great 
•tones/  which  the  united  strength  of  several  men  in  modern  times 
would  be  unable  to  lift.' 
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SLINGERS  AND  ARMED  MEN. 


l^yhSfih  a  slii'S.  i»  suit!  to  iiave  been  invented  by  llie  nalivet  of 
)1ie  Balearian  i&Ianiis,  where  il  wsh  use<l  with  such  skill  and  dentnilj, 
that  jcning  cliilrfren  were  not  allowed  any  food  by  tlieir  mothers,  lill 
they  coul<l  sling  il  down  from  the  beam  upon  which  it  was  placed;' 
and  when  they  arrived  at  a  proper  age,  this  was  ihe  priocipal  of  thdf 
offensive  arms  tn  war.'  The  sfing  was  also  common  in  Greece,  «■ 
pfcially  among  the  Acarnanians,'  who  are  thought  by  some  to  htn 
invented  il,  thongh  others  give  that  honor  to  the  ^toliaiis/  None  ol 
the  Greeki,  however,  used  il  with  so  much  skill  as  the  AchaiaDs,  *ho 
were  rustrncted  in  this  exercise  from  ihcir  in£)ncy,'  and  ftre  llioogM 
by  some  to  have  excelled  (he  Balearinns ;  and  hence  il  became  cvi- 
lomary  to  call  any  thing  levelled  directly  at  the  mark,  '\xaitiy  ^Otti 
This  weapon  was  used  chiefly  by  the  common  and  ligbt-armcd  toi- 
diers,  and  never  by  the  officers.'  Its  form  was  like  that  of  (he  etrth 
extended  in  kngtb  and  broad  in  the  middle;  ami  it  reKnUeda 
twined  rope,  rather  broad  in  the  middle,  with  an  oval  compass,  n^ 
gradually  decreasinj:  into  two  thongs  or  reins.*  It  was  made  of  woof 
and  other  materials.'  From  it  were  cast  arrows,  stones,'  and  plumBtti 
of  lead  which  were  called  fio^vjUibrt,  fioXiifSlvyai,'' 9tid  fiiAifliam 
aipaipai,  some  of  which  weighed  an  Attic  pound,  or  one  bundNd 
drachms.  The  stones,  and  other  missiles  cast  from  Ihe  shi^,  Ut 
sometimes  called  a^tvidyat.'    The  sliog  was  distinguished  into  seMil 
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torts ;  some  were  managed  b j  one,  tome  b j  two,  and  otben  by  three 
cordt.  In  tlinginj;,  they  whirled  it  twiee  or  tkrtce  abo«t  the  heaid, 
and  then  oast  the  bullet  f  but  they  were  accounted  the  moat  eiperl, 
who  threw  the  bullet  after  one  whirl/  Thit  weapon  fHrojectea  the 
mittHet  to  a  great  distance,  and  with  svch  force,  that  neither  behnef^ 
buckler,  nor  any  other  armour,  wat  a  tufficieat  defence  ngaioC  it ; 
and  its  motion  was  so  vehement,  that  the  pinmmeis  were  fneqwently 
melted.' 

LaaUy,  the  Greeks  need  9i0pofi6\ov  X/toot,  fire*ballt.  One  aott  of 
them  Was  denominated  ffnrroXia  or  ewroXiief,  which  were  eompoaed 
of  wood,  and  tome  of  which  were  a  foot,  and  c^ers  a  cnbit,  in  Imigth : 
ttaair  heads  were  armed  with  tpfiket  of  iron,  beneath  wfaioh  were 
ataeed  torchet,  hemp,  pitch,  or  other  combnttibk  matter,  which 
being  tet  on  fire,  they  were  thrown  with  great  force  towardt  the 
enemy^  first  laaks ;  and  the  iron  spikes  fastening  ihemsdtea  to  wha^- 
eter  opposed  them,  these  balls  burned  down  all  tn  their  way/ 

Rcapecting  asilitary  appaiel  nothing  certain  can  he  advanced.  It 
mny^  however,  be  obsemd,  that  Lycurgos  ordered  the  Lacedspma 
wiaot  to  clothe  their  soldiers  with  scarlet.'  The  reasbn  of  this  iatli- 
fntion  teems  to  have  been,  either  because  that  color  was  toanett  im^ 
-Mbcd  by  the  cloth,  and  was  most  durahk  \'  er  on  aoconnt  of  itt  bright- 
iaett  and  tpkodor,  which  the  lawgiver  might  conaider  at  most  taitat>le 
in  atfhidt  antmaied  by  true  valor ;"  or  because  it  concealed  tbt  ataint 
^bltod,  the  sight  of  which  might  dispirit  the  soldiers  of  their  own 
fmitj,  and  inapiie  their  enemiea  with  lireah  vigor/  It  is  nlta  le- 
mnnhibk  that  the  Laoedmmoniaae  never  engaged  their  enemiea  will^ 
-oirtl  wearing  crownt  and  gariandt  upon  their  heada.* 

The  Oieck  aoldiert  utoally  carried  their  own  provitiont,  which 
Mnaitled  cbieiy  of  salt  aieat,  cheese,  olivet,  oniont,  Stc^  Far  thit 
yaipute  every  one  had  a  vettel  made  of  wicker,'  with  a  long  narraw 
called  yvXcor ;  and  hence  men  with  long  neckt  were  conlemp- 
Icvmad  yykmijftw^nJ' 


CHAP.  Vf. 

Q^Eerrt  ta  the  Aikenum  and  LMcetUtm^mum  mnmu. 

fir  Ibe  primitive  aget,  when  most  tiatat  were  govenwd  by  kingt» 
iha  tapn'mt  command  bekaiged  to  them;  and  it  was  a  principal  part 
nf  their  doty  to  lead  their  tnbjecta  agaiaat  the  enemiet  of 
€WoMry/    When  a  prince,  tbroagh  cowardice  or  other  weahnes 
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deemed  incapable  of  protecting  his  people,  it  was  cuatomary  for  them 
to  withdraw  their  allegiance,  and  suhstitufe  in  his  room  a  person 
better  qualified.  On  some  occasions,  howeTer,  the  king  might  nomi- 
nate a  person  of  eminent  Worth  and  valor  to  be  his  TroKifiapxotf 
general,  who  either  commanded  under  the  king,  or,  when  the  emer- 
gency of  other  affairs  required  his  absence,  supplied  his  place.' 

The  Athenian  government  having  devolved  on  the  people,  all  the 
tribes  were  invested  with  an  equal  share  of  power,  and  each  of  them 
nominated  a  commander  from  their  own  body.*  No  person  was 
eligible  to  this  situation,  unless  he  had,  within  the  territory  of  Athens, 
children  and  land,'  which  were  considered  as  pledges  to  tbe  com- 
monwealth. Sometimes  the  children  suffered  for  the  treason  of  their 
fathers.'  The  generals  were  nominated  in  an  assembly  of  the  people, 
who  were  convened  for  that  purpose  in  the  Pnyx,  and  who  frequently 
re-elected  the  same  persons,  if  they  had  conducted  themselves  with 
courage  and  integrity.'  Before  being  admitted  into  office,  they  look 
an  oath  of  fidelity  to  the  commonwealth ;  and  they  were  not  invested 
with  absolute  and  unlimited  power ;  but  at  the  expiration  of  their  com- 
mand, they  were  liable  to  render  an  account  of  their  administration. 
On  some  extraordinary  occasions,  however,  they  were  exempted  from 
this  restraint,  and  having  uncontrolable  authority,  were  called  airo- 
Kparopes/  These  commanders  were  ten,  according  to  the  number  of 
the  Athenian  tribes,  and  were  denominated  arparriyo},  being  invested 
with  equal  power,  and,  soon  after  their,  first  creation,  frequently  dis- 
patched together  on  expeditions  of  importance,  in  which  they  enjojed 
the  supreme  command  by  turns  ;  but  lest,  in  controverted  matters,  ao 
equality  of  votes  should  retard  their  proceedings,  there  was  joined  io 
commission  with  them  an  eleventh  person,  who  was  called  woXifu^w, 
and  whose  vote,  added  to  either  of  the  contending  parties,  decided 
the  dispute.'  To  the  same  person  belonged  the  left  wing  of  the 
army.* 

Afterwards,  it  was  considered  unnecessary  to  send  so  many  generak 
with  equal  power  to  manage  the  affairs  of  the  army;  and,  therefore, 
though  the  ancient  number  was  annually  elected,  all  of  them  were  not 
obliged  to  attend  to  military  matters ;  but  one,  two,  or  more,  as  oc- 
casion seemed  to  require,  were  dispatched  on  that  service.  The 
polemarch  was  employed  in  business  of  a  civil  nature,  and  was  ap- 
pointed judge  in  a  court  which  took  cognizance  of  law-suits  between 
natives,  or  freemen  of  Athens,  and  foreigners.  The  rest  of  tbe 
generals  had  each  his  proper  employment.  None  of  them,  however, 
were  entirely  freed  from  military  concerns,  but  determined  all  dis- 
putes among  military  men,  and  ordered  all  the  affairs  of  war  in  the 
city.'  Hence  they  were  distinguished  into  two  sorts:  one  tbe 
Athenians  termed  tovs  M  r^s  ^cotici^ovws,  those  who  administered  the 
business  of  the  city ;  and  the  other,  tovs  M  rAr  oitXmk,  those  who 
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were  employed  in  military  matters,  and  who  regulated  the  affiun  of 
the  army.^ 

Taifafrxpt  were  also  teo  in  number/  each  tribe  electing  one,  and 
commanded  next  under  the  orpaTriyoL^  They  had  the  care  of  mar« 
ahalling  tite  army,"  and  of  appointing  by  public  orders  the  marches, 
and  the  provisions  with  which  every  soldier  should  furnish  himaelf. 
They  had  also  power  to  cashier  any  of  the  common  soldiers  who 
were  convicted  of  misdemeanours ;'  but  their  jurisdiction  extended 
over  the  infantry  only. 

"l-nca^oi  were  two  in  number/  and  had  the  chief  command  of  the 
cavalry  under  the  arparrfyoiJ 

i^uXapxoi  were  ten/  and  were  nominated  by  the  ten  tribes.  They 
were  subordinate  officers  to  the  Imrapypi,  and  were  invested  with  au-* 
thority  to  discharge  horsemen,  and  fill  up  vacancies  as  occasion 
required/ 

The  inferior  officers  derived  their  titles  from  the  squadron  or 
Dumber  of  men  under  their  command  ;  as  Xoxayo)/  \iKiapypi^  itarop' 
rapx^t  ^€Kahapxpit  wefurabap^oi,  ohpayol,*  &€• 

From  the  Athenian  we  proceed  to  the  Spartan  officers.  The 
supreme  command  of  the  army  was  vested  in  one  person ;  for  the 
Lacedaemonians,  however  fond  of  aristocracy  in  civil  affairs,  found 
by  experience  that,  in  war,  the  (government  of  one  was  preferable  to 
that  of  many.'  On  extraordinary  occasions,  however,  when  the 
safety  of  the  state  was  in  danger,  they  were  so  prudent  as  to  trans- 
gress the  law  which  had  been  enacted,  that  not  more  than  one  person 
should  have  the  command  of  the  army  at  a  time.* 

Some  say  that  the  generars  title  was  flayot,'  which  others  assert 
was  common  to  all  military  officers.  ^  He  was  usually  one  of  the  kings 
of  Sparta,  it  being  appointed  by  a  law  of  Lycurgus  that  this  honor 
should  belong  to  the  kings ;  but  in  cases  of  necessity,  as  in  the  mi- 
nority of  the  kings,  a  protector  or  viceroy,  whom  they  called  vp6- 
htmtf  was  substituted  for  the  management  of  military  as  well  as  civil 
affairs.^ 

Though  the  king*s  power  was  limited  at  home,  yet  he  was  supreme 
and  absolute  in  the  army,  it  being  appointed  by  a  particular  law  that 
all  others  should  be  subordinate  to  him,  and  ready  to  obey  his  com- 
mands.' However,  he  was  not  left  solely  to  his  own  guidance  in  the 
prosecution  of  measures,  but  was  usually  attended   by  some  of  the 

ig^strates  called  ephori,  who  assisted  him  with  their  advice.*    To 


*  Id.  de  Epitrierch.    Plut.  Pbocione.  '  Schol.  Aristopb.  ad  Acham.  ▼.  1071. 
'  Demoftth.  Philipp.  i.  «•  Pull.  i.  10.  seg.  128. 

"*  Xenoph.  Memor.  Hi.  1.  *  Isocnt.  td  Nicoclcm ;  Heiodot.  fib* 

*  Lyftias  pro  Mantith.    Ariitoph.  A?.  ▼.  cap.  76. 

T.  S52.  »  Thocjrd.  lib.  ▼. 

*  Lytiaa  luerk  *AXKifitdiov  'Atfrpartlar.  '  Hesycb. 

p  Harpocr.  in 'Iwo^X^^'*  ^  Xenopb.  de  Rep.  Laced.    Plat  Ly- 

V  Demoetb.  de  Coron.  Xenopb.  Memor.  curgo  ;  Herodot.    Thucyd.    Com.  Nep* 

iii.  3.  leg.  1.  PauMUi. 

*■  Poll.  Tiii.  9.  aeg.  87.  et  94.  '  Plut.  Agenlao. 

'  HaqKxrat.  in  ^Kapxos ;  Xenopb.  in  *  Xenopb.  'EAAifrucwy  lib.  ii. 
''IwrapX'    Lys.  pro  Mantitb. 
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these,  on  sone  occasionf,  were  addad  other  qoqpsellort.  who  belli  oo 
offices  in  the  army/ 

The  general  was  guarded  hy  three  hundred  waliaiit  Spartant,  who 
were  called  ivwfl9$,  boreeven,  aqd  who  fought  about  bis  perBon/  Thej 
who  bad  obtained  priaet  in  the  sacred  games,  fopght  belbre  bam ; 
and  this  was  conaideied  as  one  of  the  most  bonorabJe  posts  in  the 
array/ 

The  chief  of  the  subordinate  officers  was  called  iroX^opx^*'  The 
titles  of  the  rest  will  be  easily  understood  from  the  ofoiesoftbe 
troops  uttder  their  eoinaiaad ;  as  Xoxmymyol,  werrtiKoornpes,  ivmii^r^ 
\atf  &c, 

CHAP.  V. 

The  Divisions,  Forms,  and  Distinctions  of  the  Grecian  mnm^. 

The  whole  army,  consisting  of  both  horse  and  foot,  was  called 
trrparia.  The  front  of  the  army  was  denominated  ytknncovf  or  vpdroi 
^'vyo%\M  the  right-hand  man  of  the  front,  and  also  in  other  places, 
KpioToarkriit  \  the  wings  were  called  r^fiara  ;^  the  soldiers  of  the  wiafs 
and  their  leader,  iropaordrac ;  those  in  the  middle  ranks,  ^ivr^rei ; 
the  rear  was  termed  Ivy^rot  dvyos,*  or  o^  ;*  and  the  persoa  wbe 
brought  up  the  rear,  9bpay6sf  or  owivSofyXa^J  The  same  names  were 
common  to  those  who  filled  like  situations  in  lesser  bodies. 

Ut/iwras,  ir€PTa$,  or  ircfiirof,  was  a  party  of  five  soldiers,"  and  its 
leader  was  denominated  wefAir&haftxof  I  Seras,  of  ten,  and  its  leader 
ieKaiap^os* 

A($xos  consisted  of  eight,  of  twelve,  or  of  sixteen  soldiers,  which 
last  constituted  a  complete  X&xps;  though  some  think  it  to  oontaia 
twenty-four  or  twenty-five  soldiers."  It  is  sometimes  termed  eriyct  or 
iexayla;  and  its  leader  was  called  \oxay6t, 

^ifioipla,  or  fifiikox(<i$  was  a  half  \6xo$;  and  its  leader  waa  deooait- 
nated  bi^otplrris,  or  iifn\o\lrtfs, 

2vXXoxi0r/io(  was  a  conjunction  of  several  Xoxoc :  sometimes  it  b 
termed  mfaraent,  which  consisted  of  four  half,  or  two  complete  Xi^H, 
containing  thirty-two  men. 

n€Kr.7tfoyrapx^a,  though  the  name  imports  only  fifty,  waacomnoely 
a  double  (nforaais,  consisting  of  four  Xoxoi,  or  sixty-four  men ;  whence 
its  leader  was  called  not  only  veyTtiKovrapxoSf  but  rtrpAff^^t;  sad 
instead  of  wevrriKoyrap^la,  we  sometimes  meet  with  rerpap^la. 

'£raro»Tapx^«»  which  was  sometimes  called  rAlts,  consisted  of  two 
of  the  last,  and  contained  ouc  hundred  and  twenty-eight  men ;  but  its 

*  Xenoph.  'EWriifue&v  lib.  ▼.  •  Plut.  ^  Tbucyd.  lib.  ▼.  cap.  71.  Poll.  Gk.  i* 
Ages.  cap.  10.  Mg.  126. 

<  Thacjrd.  lib.  v.  *  PhaTorin.  in  orpmr6i, 

*  Plut.  Lycurg.  ^  Xenoph.  Helleoic.  it. 


Thucyd.  *  Orbicius. 

Scbol.  Aristoph.  ad  Av.  ▼.  352.  **  Poll.  Kb 

Poll.  i.  10.  leg.  127.  Thucjd.  lib.  t.  »  iElian.  ' 

cap.  68.  Btopb.  ad  Acliarn*  ?.  107S. 


/  Scbol.  Aristoph.  ad  Av.  ▼.  352.  **  Poll.  Kb.  i.  cap.  10.  teg.  127. 

'  Poll.  i.  10.  leg.  127.  Thucjd.  lib.  v.        »  iElian.  Tact.    Airian.    Schol.  An- 
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number  was  not  always  the  same.'  Its  commander  was  anciently 
denominated  raifapxos,  but  afterwards  hcarovTaff^os.  To  every  ^ra- 
rorrapx^a  were  assigned  five  necessary  attendants,  who  were  called 
ifcraKTOi  from  their  not  being  reckoned  in  the  ranks  with  the  soldiers^ 
and  who  were  as  follows : — 1.  orparojc^pv^,  the  crier,  who  conveyed 
aloud  the  words  of  command,  and  was  usually  a  man  of  strong  lungs  ;^ 
2.  ^/leco^opos,  the  ensign,  who  gave  by  signs  the  officer*8  commands 
to  the  soldiers,  and  was  useful  in  making  known  matters  not  to  be 
publicly  divulged,  and  when  the  noise  of  war  drowned  the  voice  of 
the  crier;  3.  oroXircyinnvs,  the  trumpeter,  who  signified  to  the  soldiers  the 
will  of  their  commanders,  when  dust  and  noise  rendered  the  two  former 
useless,  and  also  animated  them  in  the  battle ;  4.  vriyp^r^^,  a  servant, 
who  waited  on  the  soldiers  to  supply  them  with  necessaries  ;  5.  oipa- 
yos,  the  lieutenant,  who  brought  up  the  rear,  and  took  care  that  none 
of  the  soldiers  deserted,  or  were  left  behind  :  the  fir^t  four  were 
placed  neit  to  the  foremost  rank. 

Zvirayfia,  irapcira|is,  tf/tXay/a,  or  £evayia,  was  composed  of  two 
rafyuj  and  consisted  of  two  hundred  and  fifty-six  men.  The  com- 
mander was  called  oi/Kray/iardp^ils. 

ITevraico0riapx'a»  or  Ijevayia,  contained  two  avvTayixara^  or  five 
hundred  and  twelve  men.  The  name  of  the  commander  was  irctra- 
K09i6ipr^s^  or  (evayof • 

H^tKiapf^la^  9¥Trp€fifia,  or,  as  some  think,  {eyay/a,  was  double  of  the 
last,  and  consisted  of  one  thousand  and  twenty-four  men.  The  com- 
mander was  called  j^i\lap\os,  yiXiooTot,  or  avtrrpefifiarapxtft, 

Mepap^ia,  by  some  denominated  riXos,  and  by  others  ^^i{eyay/a, 
contained  twice  the  number  of  the  last,  or  two  thousand  and  forty- 
eight  men.  The  name  of  the  commander  was  /icpapxi'*  reXapxfih  or 
IwifyvaySs. 

<baXayyapx<n,  which  was  sometimes  called  fiipot,  kworofiri  Kiporot^ 
vri^ot,  and  by  the  ancients  (npaTtfyfa,  was  composed  of  two  riXri,  an4 
contained  four  thousand  and  ninety-six,  or,  according  to  others,  four 
thousand  and  thirty-six  men.  The  commander  was  denominated 
foXayyapj^tfi,  and  trrparriyos. 

Ai^aXayy/a,  K^pas,  iwlrayfia,  or,  as  some  think,  fiipos,  was  nearly 
double  of  the  last,  and  consisted  of  eight  thousand  one  hundred  and 
thirty-men.     The  commsnder*s  title  was  xepApxjnf' 

T€Tpa6a\ayyap\ia  contained  about  two  hi^akayylait  or  sixteen 
thousand  three  hundred  i^nd  eighty-four  men.  The  commander  was 
called  rerpa^aXayyop^ilf. 

4f£Xay£  signifies  sometimes  a  party  of  twenty-eight  men,  and  some- 
times of  eight  thousand  ;  but  a  complete  ^liXay^  is  said  to  be  the 
same  as  rerpa^aXayyapx/a.  Several  other  numbers  are  denoted  by 
this  word,  which  is  frequently  taken  for  the  whole  body  of  infantry, 
and  as  frequently  for  any  company  of  soldiers.  Indeed,  the  Grecian 
armies  were  usually  ranged  into  an  order  peculiarly  termed  ^aXay£,' 
which  was  so  strong  as  to  resist  any  shock,  how  violent  soever.    The 

•  Anian.    iEliin.  c.  ix.  Xenoph.  Cy-        i  Poll.b*b.  i.  cap.  10.  »eg.  127.   iElian. 

fop.  lib.  ii.  I.  25.  cap.  ix.    Anian.    Kustaih.  ad  Horn. II.  V . 

P  }{om.  11.  c'.  ▼.  784.  V.  254. 
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MacedoniauB  were  most  famous  for  lliis  mode  of  cmballling.  Their 
phalanx  was  a  square  battalion  of  pikfmen,  comisling  of  aiilecn  iti 
flank,  and  tive  hundred  in  front.  The  soldiers  stood  ho  close  togellier, 
that  the  pikei  of  tbe  fifth  rank  extended  lliree  feet  beyond  the  front  of 
the  battahon.  The  rest,  who  were  too  far  distant  from  the  front  to 
render  an;  service  with  their  pikes,  couched  lliem  on  the  shoulders 
of  those  who  stood  before  them;  and  locking  their  pikes  togrlher  in 
file,  they  pressed  forward  to  support  and  push  on  ihe  forfnioit  ranks; 
by  which  meaus  the  attack  was  rendered  more  violent  and  irresistible.' 
The  commander  was  called  ^oXayyapyrfi. 

MqKDi  (^aXayyoi  was  the  length  or  first  rank  of  llie  phalanx,  reachrDg 

I  from  the- extremily  of  one  wing  to  that  of  another.'     It  is  tli«  same  as 

I  fiiTwwoi',  rpoakmoi;  atofta,  irapara^K,  irpuToKoyia,  irparoaTarai,  wpirci 

eoyiii,  &c.     The  ranks  behind  were  called,  according  to  ibeir  order, 

I  itiiTcpot,  rpirnt  £vyii.  Sec. 

I  BdOoc  or  na^ot  ipaXayyoi,   which   was  also  sometimes  called  roixi". 

I  was  the  depth  of  the  phalanx,  consisting  of  the  number  o^  ranks  from 

I  front  to  rear,' 

Zvyoi  tjiitXayyot  Were  the  runks  taken  according  to  (he  length  of 
I  the  phalanx. 

I  ^riy^ii,  or  \6xoi,  were  the  files  measured  according  to  ihe  depth. 

I  ^t^oTBfiia  ^aXayyot  was  the  distribution  of  the  phalanx  into  two 

equal  portions,  which  were  termed  n-XeifiaJ,  sfpara,  &c,  wings:  the 
left  of  these  was  called  tipas  ehufv/ioy,  and  oiph ;  the  right,  xipta  it- 

'  iiiiy,   KC^X^,    it^iuv  atpur^ptoy,   Scjiii  Uf>x4j  ^C. 

'Apapot,  efubakoi,  auyo-j^i)  ifiiAayyoi,  was  the  body  or  middle  part  of 
j  the  phalanx,  between  the  wings. 

AnTvofiot  jiaXayyat  was  the  lessening  of  the  depth  of  the  pbalini 
by  cutting  olFsome  of  its  files. 

'Op8la,  erfpOfi^Ki)!,  or  iropa^i^Kqi  f dXayf,  was  the  horse,  in  which  ibf 
deplb  exceeded  the  length. 

TlAayfa  faXay^  differed  from  (he  last  in  being  broad  in  front  ui 
narrow  in  tiank  ;  whereas  the  other  was  narrow  in  front  and  brotd  '* 

Ad{i)  ^a\ayl,  was  when  one  wing  was  advanced  near  ibe  encnjl* 
begin  the  battle,  and  the  other  remained  at  a  convenient  distance. 

'Afi^ime/iot  ^I'lXayi  WHS  when  the  soldiers  were  placed  back  to 

back,  that  they  might  face  the  enemy  on  every  side :    this  foia  of 

battalia  was  used  when  they  were  in  danger  of  being  surrounded. 

'ArrioToiiot  ^Xayf  differed  from  the  last,  in  that  it  wms  formed  ■■ 

I  length,  and  engaged  at  both  flanks  ;    whereas  the  former  engaged  in 

1  front  and  rear. 

'Afi^aroiiDt  ii^oXayri'a  was  when  Ihe  leaders  were  placed  in  b«lb 
I  fronts,  and  tbe  u'vpayoi,  who  followed  the  Tear,  transferred  into  Uk 

I  middle,  so  that  the  enemy  was  fronted  on  all  sides. 

'AvTieTo/ioi  iiifaKayyia  was  contrary  to  the  last  :   it  had  the  oipa}*) 
'  "    '  "  i,  and  the  rest  of  the  commanden,*^ 


and  their  rear  on  the  two  sides,  and  the  rest 

were  placed  at  other  times  in  the  rronl,  in  the  midst,  bcinf 


'  .Eliat 


] 
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other ;  id  which  fom,  ihe  front  opcoinf  in  two  urti  to  oJoicd  actio 
that  the  winjii  *uccMded  id  its  plice,  and  the  fait  raaki  were  tran- 
temd  iolo  the  former  place  of  the  wing*. 

'O/ioiinofioi  ii^aXayyla  wai  wlien  l>olh  the  pbalaniei  had  their 
oMccri  on  the  nme  «ile,  one  marching  bebiod  another  in  the  lamc 
fonn. 

'Ertp6trT0fiot  iifaXayyla  wai  when  the  commandm  of  one  phalanx 
were  phMxd  un  the  right  flank,  in  the  other  on  the  left. 

TltwXtyfiirn  fuXay£  wai  when  the  form  of  the  phalans  wai  changed, 
as  the  waj  required  through  which  it  marched. 


Mtqal 
Inrep 


^mnpai)*  ^AXay(  repreaented  a  lialf  moon,  the  winga  being  turned 
(•ekwanla,  and  the  mam  bodv  adranced  towards  the  enemy ;  or  Ihe 
MTcrae.  The  aame  was  called  npri^  end  roAq,  lieiDg  coi>*n  and 
hoDOTT. 

'K&wBfiiiini  fAXayi  wai  when  the  parts  of  the  battalia  stood  at  an 

waaal  distance  from  the  enemj. 

wpfaX&yy""  *>■  "hen  both  wings  were  extended  beyond  the 
■MM  of  the  adTerte  amy  ;  inrep«ipwvu,  when  onN  one  was  so  ex- 
teoded. 

Its^oni^t  fi^vit  which  was  also  called  vf  qtvcij^s,  wai  a  battalia 
ntfl  fov'  equal,  but  not  rectangular  sides,  representing  the  fignre  of 
a  dianoad.  This  figure  was  used  by  the  iMssalians,  having  been 
coBtrived  by  their  countryman  Jason ;  and  most  of  the  commoa 
fama  wT  battalia  in  Greece,  Sicily,  and  Persia,  seem  to  have  tteen 
dcTised  after  this  or  some  other  square.' 

'E^^oXor,  B  wedge,  was  a  rhombus  divided  in  the  middle,  having 
lime  udrs,  and  repreienling  the  figure  of  a  wadge,  or  Ihe  letter  A. 
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The  design  of  this  fbnn  was  to  pierce  and  enter  forcibly  into  the 
array  of  the  enemy." 

KoiK^fifioXor,  a  hollow  wedge,  wa»  the  wedge  transversed,  and 
wanting  the  basis :  it  represented  the  letter  V,  and  seems  to  have 
been  designed  for  receiving  the  wedge.' 

TlXiv6iov,  or  vXiydia,  a  brick,  was  an  army  drawn  up  in  the  figure 
of  a  brick  or  tile/  with  four  unequal  sides ;  its  length  was  extended 
towards  the  enemy,  and  exceeded  the  depth. 

Hvpyos,  a  tower,  was  the  brick  inverted,  being  an  oblong  square, 
in  the  form  of  a  tower,'  with  the  small  end  towards  the  enemy. 

Ukalaiov  had  an  obUmg  figure,*  approaching  nearer  to  a  circle 
than  to  a  quadrangle. 

Tepribiify  was  an  army  extended  in  length,  with  a  very  few  men  in  a 
line,  when  the  roads  through  which  they  marched  could  not  be  passed 
in  broader  ranks  :  the  name  is  derived  from  a  worm  that  insioiates 
itself  into  little  holes  in  wood.  On  the  same  account  we  meet  with 
(l>a\ay^  ^Kfkoetbrjs,  which  was  SO  ranged,  as  it  were,  to  pierce  through 
thepassages. 

livKybKTis  (ji&Kayyos  was  the  ranging  of  soldiers  close  together,  so 
that,  whilst  in  other  battalia  every  man  was  allowed  the  space  of 
four  cubits  ou  each  side,  in  this  he  had  only  two. 

2vyaffirc9/ios  was  closer  than  the  last,  one  cubit  only  being  allowed : 
it  derived  its  name  from  bucklers,  which  were  all  joined  close  to  each 
other. 

"1X17,  invented  by  Ilion  of  Thessaly,  represented  the  figure  of  an 
egg,  in  which  form  the  Thessalians  commonly  ranged  their  cavmlrjf.' 
It  is  generally  used  for  any  part  of  horse,  of  what  number  soerer,  but 
sometimes  in  a  more  limited  sense  for  a  troop  of  sixty-four. 

*Eirikapxta  contained  two  iXac,  or  one  hundred  and  twenty-eight 
men. 

TapavTivap)((a  was  double  the  last,  and  consisted  of  two  hundred 
and  fifty-six  men  ;  for  the  Greeks  commonly  used  a  sort  of  horseacn 
called  Tapayrivotf  or  inTaywvKrrat,  who  annoyed  their  enemies  with 
missive  weapons,  being  unable  to  sustain  a  close  fight  by  reason  of 
their  light  armor.  There  was  also  another  sort  of  Tarentine  bone* 
men,  who,  after  discharging  their  missive  weapons,  engaged  their 
enemies  in  close  fight.  Their  name  was  derived  from  Tarentum  m 
Italy,  which  furnished  horsemen  of  these  descriptions. 

'inTopxla  contained  two  of  the  last,  or  five  hundred  and  twebe 
men. 

'E(l>iwvapyfa  was  a  double  Ivwapyi^,  and  consisted  of  one  thoutiod 
and  twenty-four  men. 

TiXos  was  the  last  doubled,  and  contained  two  thousand  and  fortj*^ 
eight  men. 

*Eirhay/Aa  Was  equal  to  two  riXrj,  being  composed  of  four  thonauid 
and  ninety-six  men. 

«  Suid.  in  "^ifioXop;     JEhMXk.  Tact.  *  Arrian.    ^lian.  cap.  48.     Lodaa. 

cap.  47.  Dial.  Meretr. 

*  Suidaa  in  verb.     ^lian.  ^  i£lian.  Tact,  qui  ubique  in  hoc  ca- 

y  Arrian.    i£lian.  cap.  41.  pile  consulendus. 
2  EnsUtb.  ad  II.  r.   Horn.  II.  fi\  r,  43. 
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The  divisions  of  the  Lacedaemouian  army  had  peculiar  names, 
which  were  as  follows  : — 

The  whole  army  was  divided  into  uopai,  regiments/  What  num- 
ber of  soldiers  was  contained  in  each  is  uncertain  :  some  make  them 
five,  some  seven,  and  others  nine  hundred  ;'  but  at  the  first  forma- 
tion of  the  commonwealth,  they  seem  not  to  have  exceeded  four  hun- 
dred, who  were  all  infantry.  Over  every  fi6pa  was  a  commander, 
called  iroXifAapj^ps/  to  whom  was  added  a  subordinate  officer  deno- 
minated ovfifopevs  /  the  former  was  colonel,  and  the  latter  his  lieute- 
nant. 

Aoxot  was  the  fourth  part  of  a  /idpa  ;f  and  though  some  say  that 
there  were  five  Xo^oi  in  every  ftdpa^  yet  the  former  account  seems 
more  ap-eeable  to  the  ancient  state  of  the  Spartan  army ;  for  we  are 
assured'  that  in  every  ^opa  were  four  Xoxaywyo/. 

l\tyrnKo<rrv$  was  the  fourth  part,  or,  as  others  say,  the  half  of  a  \6^ 
XO',  and  contained  fifty  men.  The  commander  was  called  ireiriyKor- 
rj^p,  ireiTi|KO»Tan)p,  or  irevrijcoffn^p  ;  and  of  these  were  eight  in  every 

*Esv^liarLa  was  the  fourth  part,  or,  as  others  say,  the  half  of  iretn}- 
ffoori^t,  contained  tweoty-five  men,  and  derived  its  name  from  the 
soldiers  in  it  being  bound  by  a  solemn  oath  upon  a  sacrifice,'  to  be 
fiiithful  to  their  country.  The  commander  was  called  kvmfioTap^iit  or 
ip^fi6rapxos.  Of  these  there  were  sixteen  in  every  /lopa  ;"*  and  hence 
it  appears  that  the  ancient  fjiopat  consisted  each  of  four  hundred  men 
only ;  but  as,  in  succeeding  ages,  the  Spartans  augmented  their 
forces,  the  ancient  names  were  still  retained,  and  the  eighth  part  of  a 
ffdpa,  though  containing  perhaps  several  fifties,  was  still  termed  irer- 

Among  the  Greeks  were  several  other  military  terms,  an  explana- 
tion of  some  of  which  follows  : — 

ilp^ralis  was  the  placing  of  any  company  of  soldiers  before  the 
front  of  the  army  ;  as  wpoT^u  ypikHr,  when  tiie  light-armed  men  were 
drawn  up  before  the  rest,  to  begin  the  fight  at  a  distance  with  mis- 
sive weapons. 

*£irira{ct  was  contrary  to  the  last,  and  signified  the  ranging  of  sol- 
diers In  the  rear. 

Upoara^u  was  when  to  one  or  both  flanks  of  the  battle  part  of  the 
rear  was  added  ;  the  front  of  those  who  were  added  being  placed  in 
the  same  line  with  the  front  of  the  battle. 

TwoTolis  was  when  the  wings  were  doubled  by  bestowing  the  light- 
armed  men  under  them  in  a  leaning  posture,  so  that  the  whole  figure 
resembled  a  triple  door. 

"Eptalit,  wapirra^is,  or  wpoaipralu,  was  the  placing  together  of  dif- 
ferent sorts  of  soldiers ;  as  when  light-armed  men  were  ordered  be- 
tween the  heavy-armed  companies. 

«  Aiistot.  *  Hetych. 

^  Plot.  Pelopid.  *  Xenophon. 

«  Xenopb.  de  Rep.  Laced.  ^  Idem. 

/  Id.  Hellen.  lib.  vi.  '  Hesychius. 

'  Xenopb.  "  Xenopboo. 
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napsfijioXii  differed  from  the  last,  and  denoted  the  filling  up  of  va- 
cant spaces  in  the  lilcs  by  soldiers  of  ihe  same  sorl. 

'Emiywy^  was  h  continued  series  of  battalions  in  inarches,  ilniro 
up  behind  each  other  in  the  same  form,  so  Ibal  the  front  of  llie  btler 
was  extended  to  the  rear  of  the  former  :  whence  this  term  is  some- 
times used  for  the  rhetorital  figure  itidiiLtron,  by  which  certain  con- 
sequences arc  inferred,  in  an  evident  manner,  from  the  concession  of 
some  aotecedenls. 

ilapayuY>)  differed  from  cirayuyi)  in  that  the  phalanx  proceeded 
not  by  file,  but  by  rank,  the  leaders  marching  not  directly  in  fronl, 
but  on  one  side  :  when  towurds  the  lefl.  It  was  called  eiiiirufios  rapa- 
yuyiii  when  towards  the  right,  lir£,ia  jiapayuy'i. 

'E»nyuyi;  and  rapayaiyi,  Were  distinguished  into  four  sorts  :  when 
they  marched  to  meet  the  enemy,  and  were  prepared  on  one  side  only, 
thej  were  called  iraybiyi)  or  irapayayii  povoirXeupot  ;  when  on  Iwo 
sides,  iit-Xfiipot ;  when  on  three  &ides,  rpijrXtvpoi;  and  when  every 
side  was  ready  for  an  atlatk,  TtrpawXivpai. 

The  motions  of  the  soldiers  at  the  command  of  their  ofRcers  were 
lerjaed  Motit,"  Thus  Mais  ini  bdpu  signified  a  movement  to  the 
right,  because  they  managed  their  spears  with  Ibeir  tight  baadt; 
trav&tXtais,  the  retrograde  motion  ;  and  tXlau  ir  aariba,  to  the  leA, 
because  Ibeir  bucklers  were  held  in  their  left  hands. 

Mera/3o\4  ^«*  a  double  movement  to  the  same  band,  by  wfairh 
Ibeir  backs  were  turned  on  what  they  before  fronted.'  It  consisted 
of  two  sorts  :  I.  fif.ra(iD\i  iv  tivpar,  by  which  they  turned  from  froDi 
lo  rear,  termed  vipd,  wbich  was  always  effected  by  turning  to  the 
right,  and  by  wbich  their  backs  were  towards  their  enemies,  whence 
it  W««  called  fitrajioXii  diro  rwv  iro\c/i[uf  ;  3.  fietajioXi)  &ir'  obpSi,  or 
iwl  woXtfiiuir,  froft  rear  to  front,  by  which  ihcy  turned  their  faces 
towards  their  enemies,  by  moving  twice  lo  the  left.^ 

'Eiriarpofii  was  when  the  whole  battalion,  closely  joined  UmIi 
■nan,  made  one  turn  either  to  the  right  or  lefl. 

'AvaoTpoifil  was  opposed  lo  innrrpoifli,  and  was  the  leluro  of  »cl 
battalion  lo  its  former  station. 

Tlfpiaicanniii  Was  a  double  tincrpoijn),  by  which  their  backs  WW 
turned  to  the  pidce  of  their  facen,  the  front  being  Iranifetred  to  tbc, 
rear. 

"EKripiiTraafiot  was  a  triple  iwiarpoijiii,  or  three  wheeliDjt*. 

E('i  opdor  airobovrat,  or  Itr'  op$6f  atriKaraaTijaai,  signified  lO  IM 
about  to  the  places  in  which  they  were  at  first. 

'EiiXty/tot,  ticXiofiut,  or  iliKi,it,  was  a  countermarch,  by  wbidi 
every  soldier,  one  marching  after  another,  changed  the  front  fortiK 
rear,  or  one  flank  for  another ;  whence  there  were  two  sorts  of  cont- 
termarches,  xara  Xd^ovi,  and  Kara  iuya,  one  by  files,  the  otbet  bj 
ranks.     Each  of  them  was  also  fntlhei  divided  into  three  sorts  :— 

I.  'EftXiy^oi  Macciuf  cnra  \i^ovi,  invented  by  the  MacedosoMj 
was  as  follows ;— first,  the  leaders  of  the  files  having  turned  10  ikc 

■  Aniin.    .Eliui.  c«p.  lU.  iiui.    Va.        'Am 
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right  or  left,  the  next  rank  passed  through  by  them  od  the  Mine 
hand,  and  occupying  the  distant  spaces,  placed  tbemselres  behind 
the  leaders  of  their  files,  and  turned  their  faces  the  same  way.  In 
fike  manner  the  third  and  fourth  ranks,  and  all  the  rest,  till  the 
briogers  up  were  last,  and  having  turned  about  their  laces,  again 
occupied  the  rear  of  the  battle.  By  this  motion  the  army  was  re- 
moved into  the  ground  before  the  front,  and  the  faces  of  the  soldiers 
were  turned  backward.  It  appeared  so  like  a  retreat,  that  Philip  of 
Macedon,  instead  of  it,  used  the  following  movement. 

9.  *E(eXi7/[iof  Adcwv  Kara  X&)(pvs,  invented  by  the  Lacedaemonians, 
was  contrary  to  the  last ;  that  occupied  the  ground  before  the  pha- 
lanx, this  the  ground  behind  it,  and  the  faces  of  the  soldiers  turned 
the  contrary  way ;  in  the  former  the  movement  was  from  rear  to 
front,  but  in  this  from  front  to  rear.  This  evolution  was  performed 
in  two  ways :  one  was,  when  those  in  the  rear  first  turned  about  their 
faces,  the  next  rank  turned  theirs,  and  began  the  countermarch,  everj 
man  placing  himself  directly  before  his  bringer  up ;  the  third  rank 
did  the  same,  and  the  rest,  till  the  leaders  of  the  rank  and  file  were 
first.  The  other  method  was,  when  the  leaders  of  the  files  began  the 
countermarch,  every  one  in  their  files  followed  them  in  order ;  by 
this  means  they  were  brought  nearer  to  the  enemy,  and  represented  a 
charge. 

5.  *£{cXi7fioff  TIcp^iKot,  or  Kpf/riKos,  Kara  Xi^^ovf,  was  used  by  the 
Persians  and  Cretans.  It  was  sometimes  termed  xof^loM^  becaase 
maiiaged  like  the  Grecian  chori,  which  being  ordered  into  files  and 
ranks,  like  soldiers  in  battle  array,  and  moving  forward  toward  the 
brink  of  the  stage,  when  they  could  pass  no  fiirther,  retired,  one 
through  the  ranks  of  another ;  the  whole  chorus  keeping  all  the  time 
Che  uume  ground  of  which  they  were  before  possessed  ;  aAd  in  tbb 
particnhir  this  countermarch  differed  from  the  former  two,  in  Iwlh 
which  the  phalanx  changed  its  place. 

'£{eX(7/iof  cora  £vya,  countermarch  by  rank,  was  contrary  to  conn- 
termarch  bv  file :  in  the  countermarch  by  file,  the  motion  was  In  the 
depth  of  the  battalia,  the  front  moving  towards  the  rear,  or  the  rear 
towards  the  front,  and  succeeding  into  each  other's  place.  •  In  thte 
tbe  motion  was  in  length  of  the  battalia  fiankwise,  the  wing  march- 
ing either  into  tbe  midst,  or  quite  through  the  opposite  'wibg.*  In 
doing  this,  tbe  soldien  who  were  last  in  the  flank  of  the  wing  moved 
first  to  the  contrary  wing,  the  rest  following  in  their  order.  It  was 
also  performed  three  ways  : — 

!•  The  Macedonian  countermarch  began  its  motion  at  the  comer 
of  the  wing  nearest  the  enemy,  and  removing  to  the  ground  on  the 
aide  of  the  contrary  wing,  resembled  a  flight. 

3*  The  Lacedaemonian  countermarch,  beginning  its  movements  in 
the  wing  farthest  dbtant  from  the  enemy,  seised  the  ground  nearest 
to  them,  by  which  an  attack  was  represented. 

5.  The  Chorean  countermarch  maintained  its  own  ground,  only  re- 
moTing  one  wing  into  the  place  of  the  other. 

iUwXaffidffai  was  to  double  or  increase  the  battalia,  which  was 
effected  in  two  ways :  sometimes  the  number  of  their  men  was  aug- 
mented, remaining  still  on  the  same  space  of  ground ;  sometimes  the 
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soldiers,  continuing  the  same  in  number,  were  so  extended  by  thin^ 
ning  their  ranks  or  files»  that  they  occupied  a  much  larger  space  than 
before.  These  augmentations  of  men  or  ground,  either  in  length  or 
depth,  occasioned  four  sorts  of  bnrXaviatr/juA,  which  were  made  bj 
countermarches. 

I  •  ^ivkaatatrfios  ayhpwy  Kara  Svya,  or  caroc  fifiKos^  was  when  fresh 
men  were  inserted  into  the  ranks,  the  length  of  the  battalia  being  stUl 
the  same,  but  the  soldiers  drawn  up  closer  than  before. 

2«  ^iwXatnatrfios  hvhpStv  Kara  \6\ovs^  or  cara  ^do$,  was  when  the 
files  were  doubled  by  ranging  them  close  to  each  other,  their  ground 
being  of  no  greater  extent  than  before. 

3.  ^iTfXaaiaa/iOi  toitov  Kara  Svyh^  or  cara  fi^Kos,  was  when  the 
length  of  the  battalia  was  increased,  without  the  accession  of  new 
forces,  by  placing  the  soldiers  at  greater  distances  from  each  other. 

4.  AcirXaviaflr^os  r&frov  Kara  Xo^ovs,  or  Kara  fiaOos,  was  when  the 
depth  of  ground  occupied  by  an  army  became  greater,  not  by  adding 
new  files,  but  by  separating  the  old  to  a  greater  distance. 

It  is  observable  that  the  Greeks  were  well  skilled  in  the  method  of 
embattling  armies,  and  maintained  professors  called  racrcirol,  who 
exercised  the  youth  in  this  art  before  they  were  admitted  into  the 
field. 


CHAP.  VI. 

The  Ambassadors  of  the  Greeks ;  the  Manner  of  making  Peace  and 

proclaiming  War,  Sfc* 

Before  the  Greeks  engaged  in  war,  it  was  usual  to  publish  a  de- 
claration of  the  injuries  which  they  had  received,  and  to  demand  re* 
paration  by  ambassadors.^  It  appears  that,  previously  to  the  con- 
mencement  of  the  Trojan  war,  which  was  attended  with  such  great 
hazard  and  loss  to  both  parties,  Ulysses  and  Menelaus  were  dis:" 
patched  on  an  embassy  to  Troy  to  demand  restitution  /  but  thai  their 
proposal  was  rejected  by  the  Trojans,  through  the  persuasion  of  Au- 
timachus,  whom  Paris  had  engaged  in  his  cause  by  a  large  sum  of 
money.'  Invasions,  indeed,  without  previous  notice,  were  cootidered 
rather  as  robberies  than  legitimate  wars ;  and  hence  the  iEtoliaai, 
who  were  accustomed  to  attack  their  neighbours  without  any  pre- 
vious and  public  declaration,  were  deemed  outlaws  and  robbera.' 

Ambassadors  were  usually  persons  of  great  worth  or  higli  alatioo, 
who,  by  their  quality  and  deportment,  might  command  attention  aod 
respect ;  and  their  character,  whatever  injuries  or  affronts  liad  bees 
received,  was  held  sacred  by  all.*  Whence  ambassadors  derived  the 
sacredness  with  which  their  character  was  invested,  has  bees  mtt- 
ter  of  dispute.  Some  deduce  it  from  the  honor  paid  by  the  ss- 
cients  to  the  ic^pvxcs,  heralds,  who  were  either  amnassadors  tbem- 

«  Stat.  Theb.  lib.  ii.  v.  S68.  '  Polyb.  lib.  iv. 

^  Horn.  IL  y.  V.  205.  **  Uerodot.  PolynUr-cap.  1S4« 

•  Horn.  II.  \\  ▼.134. 
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•elves,  or  accompanied  them,  and  who  were  held  sncred  on  account 
of  their  origin,  which  they  derived  from  Ceryx,  the  son  of  Mercury, 
who  was  fabled  to  lie  honored  with  the  same  employment  in  heaven, 
as  these  obtained  on  earth.'  They  were  also  under  the  care  and 
protection  of  Mercury  and  Jupiter  ;**  and  hence  they  were  !»omelimes 
called  the  messengers  not  only  of  men,  but  of  Jupiter : — 

Xalprrt  K^pwctSy  Aihs  ftyTcXoi,  ^8^  ical  Mpttv,* 
Hail !  ye  messengers  of  great  Jove  and  men. 

These  honors,  however,  seem  to  have  been  conferred  on  them  chiefly 
oo  account  of  their  office  ;  and  in  the  most  rude  ages,  ambassadors 
of  every  description  were  treated  with  civility,  and  dismissed  with 
safety.' 

The  Athenian  heralds  were  all  of  one  family,  beiAg  descended  from 
Ceryx  the  son  of  Mercury,  and  Pandrosus,  daughter  of  Cecrops,  king 
of  Athens. 

The  Lacedaemonian  heralds  were  descended  from  Talthybius,  the 
herald  of  Agamemnon,  who  was  honored  with  a  temple  and  divme 
worship  at  Sparta.'  They  carried  in  their  hands  a  staflf  of  laurel  or 
olive,  called  KtjpuKiov,  around  which  were  folded  two  serpents,  without 
erected  crests,  as  an  emblem  of  peace  and  concord/  Instead  of  this, 
the  Athenian  heralds  frequently  made  use  of  the  tlpe&wyri,  which  was 
a  token  of  peace  and  plenty,  being  an  olive  branch  covered  with 
wool,  and  adorned  with  the  various  fruits  of  the  earth. 

KiipvKes,  heralds,  are  thought  by  some  to  differ  from  wpiafltis,  am* 
bassadors,  inasmuch  as  the  latter  were  employed  in  treaties  of  peace, 
and  the  former  in  declaring  war  ;^  but  this  distinction  was  not  con- 
stant, the  KTipvKes  being  frequently  persons  appointed  to  accommo- 
date differences.'  Ambassadors  were  of  two  sorts :  one  had  a  limited 
commission  which  ihey  were  not  to  exceed;  the  other  were  invested 
with  full  powers  of  determining  matters  according  to  their  own  dis- 
cretion, and  were  therefore  called  irpitrfitu  aifrotpdroptt,  pleoipoten- 
tiaries. 

It  is  observable  that  the  Laced smonians,  whose  customs  in  gene- 
ral differed  from  those  of  the  other  Greeks,  made  choice  of  ambassa- 
dors between  whom  there  did  not  exist  a  good  understanding,  and 
who  might  thence  be  supposed  disinclined  to  trust  each  other  in  a 
conspiracy  against  the  commonwealth  ;  and  for  the  same  reason,  it  is 
probable,  they  commonly  appointed  three  persons  to  one  embassy. 
It  was  also  considered  good  policy  in  that  state  to  excite  dissensions 
between  the  two  kings.'  Their  leagues  were  of  three  sorts  :  1 .  eroy" 
fi^,  mtyOliKfi,  €tplivfi,  peace,  by  which  both  parties  were  obliged  to 
cease  from  all  acts  of  hostility,  and  not  to  molest  the  confederates  of 
either;  2.  iwtfiaxla,  by  which  they  were  bound  to  assist  each  other  in 
case  of  invasion  ;  3.  ^/i/iaxca.  by  which  they  engaged  to  assist  each 
other  as  well  when  they  invaded  others,  as  when  they  themselves 

•  Enstath.  in  IL  a',  Lacon. 

»  Id.  11.  i/.  *  Plin.  lib.  ixii.  cap.  S. 

*  Horn.  n.  a'.  *  Suidas. 

y  Sut.  Theb.  lib.  u.  v.  871.  *  EusUth.  in  Horn.  II.  o'. 

'  Herodot.  Polymn.  csp.  U4.    Psuuiu.        '  Aristot.  Politic,  lib.  ii. 
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were  invaded,  tind  to  have  the  same  friends  and  enemies.'  These 
treaties,  which  were  solemnly  confirmed  by  mutual  oaths,  were  en- 
graven on  trrliXais,  columns,  or  square  pillars  of  stone,  which  were 
fixed  up  in  some  public  or  sacred  place,  to  perpetuate  the  memory  of 
the  covenants,  and  render  them  universally  known  and  observed/ 
Others  exchanged  certain  avfifioXa,  tokens,  which  might  be  produced 
as  evidences  of  the  agreement ;  and  the  covenant  itself  was  also  caUed 
by  the  same  name.'  It  was  likewise  usual  for  states  in  alliance  with 
each  other  interchangeably  to  send  ambassadors,  who  on  some  ap- 
pointed day  openly  repeated,  and  by  mutual  consent  confirmed,  their 
former  treaty. 

The  manner  of  declaring  war  was  by  sending  a  herald,  who  ordered 
the  persons  that  had  injured  them  to  prepare  for  an  invasion,  and 
who  sometimes  threw  a  spear  towards  them  in  token  of  defiance* 
The  Athenians  frequently  let  loose  a  lamb  into  the  territories  of  their 
enemies;  by  which  they  intimated,  that  what  was  then  a  habitation 
for  men  should  be  laid  waste  and  desolate,  and  become  a  pasture  for 
sheep.^  Hence  &pya  wpofidWciv  was  a  proverbial  expression  for  en- 
tering into  a  state  of  war. 

This  was  seldom  done  without  the  advice  and  encouragement  of 
the  gods  :   the  soothsayers  and  diviners  were  consulted ;    the  oracles 
enriched  with  presents ;    and  no  labor  or  expense  was  spared  to  en- 
gage heaven  in  their  cause.'     When  the  Greeks  were  determined  to 
commence  war,  they  offered  sacrifices,  and  made  large  vows  which 
were  to  be  paid  upon  the  success  of  their  enterprise.    After  all  these 
preparations,  it  was  considered  no  less  impious  than  dangeroos  to 
march  against  their  enemies  till  the  season  favored  their  design  ;   fbr 
being  extremely  superstitious  in  the  observance  of  days  and  omens, 
till  these  were  fortunate  they  durst  not  make  any  attempts.    An 
eclipse  of  the  moon,  or  any  other  unlucky  omen,  was  enough  to  deter 
them  from  marching;    and  even  if  all  other  matters  appeared  favor* 
able,  the  expedition  was  deferred  till  the  arrival  of  some  day  deemed 
fortunate.    The  Athenians  could  not  be  persuaded  to  march  hnrm 
ifibdftris,  before  the  seventh  day  ;^  and  hence  penons  who  commeneed 
any  business  unseasonably,  and  before  the  proper  time,  were  said  to 
do  it  itrros  ifibofirisJ    Of  all  the  Greeks,  however,  the  Lacedaemooiais 
were  the  most  scrupulous  in  these  observances  ;  their  lawgiver  having 
commanded  them  to  pay  a  saered  and  inviolable  obedience  to  the 
celestial  predictions,  and  to  regulate  all  their  proceedings,  both  io 
civil  and  military  affairs,  by  the  appearances  of  the  heavenly  bodies. 
Among  the  rest,  they  were  obliged  by  a  particular  precept  never  to 
march  before  the  full  moon  ;"*   for  that  planet  was  believed  to  have  t 
particular  influence  on  their  affairs,  and  when  at  the  fuU,  to  prosper 
their  undertakings ;  and  the  Lacedaemonians  entertained  so  strong  so 
opinion  of  this,  that  the  greatest  necessity  could  not  induce  tbea  ^ 
act  otherwise  than  their  lawgiver  had  directed.** 

'  Suidas  ;  Xonophou  ;  Thucydides.  *  Hcrodot.  lib.  i. 

/  Isocrat.  Panegyric.  Thucyd.de  Be  I  lo  *  Aristoph.  Schol.  EquiL    Hesycbio^ 

Peloponnes.  '  Zenob.  Cent.  iii.  Ptot,  79* 

f  Harpocrat.  in  XvfifioKoy,  **  Lucian.  Astrolog. 

*  Suidas.  «  Herodot.  lib,  yL 
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The  CampM,  Guardi^  and  Military  Camrte  of  Life  of  the  Greekt. 

Of  the  form  of  the  Grecian  camps  oothmg  certaio  can  be  ad- 
vanced, because  they  were  varied  according  to  Uie  custom  of  diffe- 
rent states,  or  to  suit  the  conveniences  of  time  and  place.  The  La- 
cedsemonians,  indeed,  are  said  to  have  been  prescribed  a  coostaat 
niethod  of  encampment  by  their  lawgiver,  who  thought  a  spherical 
figure  the  best  for  defence.'  The  same  people  also  frequently  moved 
their  camps,  being  accustomed  to  prosecute  all  their  enterprises  with 
vigor,  and  utterly  averse  from  passing  their  time  without  action.' 

Of  the  rest  of  the  Grecian  camps  it  may  be  observed,  that  the 
■scat  valiant  of  the  soldiers  were  placed  at  the  extremities,  the  other 
in  the  middle ;  in  order  that  the  stronger  might  be  a  guard  to  the 
weaker,  and  sustain  the  first  onset  of  the  enemy/  Hence  Achilles 
and  Ajax  were  posted  at  the  ends  of  the  Grecian  camp  before  Troy, 
as  bulwarks  on  each  side  of  the  other  princes,  who  had  their  tents  ia 
Ibe  middle : — 

*H  fUr  h^  KUunos  K\urh\s  TcXafMriiSoo 
*lUr  h^  *Ax(AA^f,  roi  ^  t^aroi  rqar  itffot 
tXffuaaif,  Mop4fi  wUnmoi,  md  itdfnrfit  x**P^' 

Thence  his  Tolce 
Might  reach  the  roott  remote  of  ill  the  line 
At  each  eitrerae,  where  Ajax  and  the  son 
Of  Peleus,  fearieat  of  aurprue,  and  strong 
In  conscioua  valor,  flank  d  the  tented  field.    Cowpir. 

When  the  Greeks  intended  to  continue  long  in  their  encampments^ 
they  contrived  a  place  in  which  altars  were  erected  to  their  gods, 
and  the  several  parts  of  divine  worship  solemnly  |)erformed.  When 
the  general  had  any  thing  to  communicate  to  his  men,  public  asseror 
bliea  were  convoked  in  the  same  place,  and  courts  of  justice  held,  ia 
which  all  disputes  among  the  soldiers  were  decided,  and  criminalf 
aenteoced  to  stiffer  punishment : — 

"Hiir,  rp  H  itoi  afi  B^Stw  irrrtixvro  fittftoL' 

Soon  at  he  came,  where,  on  the  crowded  atraad. 
The  public  mart  and  courta  of  juatice  atand  ; 
Where  the  tall  fleet  of  great  Uljasea  lies. 
And  altars  to  the  gnardian  gods  arise.  Pope. 

When  thev  were  in  danger  of  having  their  camp  attacked,  they  usual- 
ly fortified  it  with  a  trench  and  rampart,  on  the  sides  of  which  they 
erected  turrets,  from  which  they  annoyed  their  enemies  with  missive 
weapons.'   ■■ 

•  Xcnoph.  de  Rep.  Laced.  *^  Horn.  11.^  ff.  ▼.  288. 

r  Plntarcb.  Apophtheg.  Laconic.  *  Id.  ib.  x'.  r.  806. 

f  SophocL  Ajax,  ejnaque  SchoL  Tri-        '  Id.  ib.  V*  ▼•  4S0. 
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The  manner  of  living  in  camps  depended  on  llie  disposition  of  the 
generals,  some  of  whom  allowed  their  soldiers  all  sorts  of  excess  and 
debauchery;  whilst  others  obliged  them  to  the  strictest  rules  of  tem- 
perance and  sobriety."  The  Lacedaemonians  were  free  from  all  kinds 
of  excess,  pomp,  and  luxury  :  the  young  men>  when  not  upon  duty, 
were  always  employed  in  some  exercise  or  manly  study;  and  the  old 
«were  occupied  in  giving  instructions ;  and  their  leisure  hours  were 
spent  in  rallying  each  other  after  the  Laconic  manner.  Yet  their 
lawgiver  allowed  them  greater  liberty  in  the  camp  than  in  the  city.' 
The  same  people  were  likewise  permitted  to  have  costly  arms  and 
fine  clothes  ;  and  they  frequently  perfumed  themselves,  and  curled 
tlieir  hair  in  the  camp." 

It  was  also  customary  at  Athens  for  the  soldiers  of  the  cavalry  to 
encourage  their  hair  to  grow.'  This  custom  seems  to  have  been  de- 
rived from  the  primitive  times,  as  the  Greeks  in  Homer  are  frequent- 
ly called  .  KapriKo/iStiiTcs  'A^atoi.  Afterwards,  besides  several  other 
changes  in  the  military  discipline  of  the  Athenians,  they  were  forbid- 
den by  a  law  to  nourish  their  hair  and  to  live  delicately.^ 

The  guards  of  the  Greeks  may  be  divided  into  ^vXaicai  {jfiepival 
and  yvKTtpivnl ;  the  former  being  upon  duly  by  day,  and  the  latter 
by  it^ght.  At  several  hours  in  the  night,  certain  ofiicers,  called  irrp/- 
TToXoi,  tvaikcd  round  the  camp,  and  visited  the  watch  ;  and  to  know 
whether  any  of  them  were  asleep,  they  carried  a  little  bell,  denomi- 
nated Kwhutyf  at  the  sound  of  which  the  soldiers  were  to  answer.' 
IJence  to  go  thi^  circuit  was  termed  Ktobwvi^ety  and  Kwhutrtxpopeiy ; 
and  hence  also  Ktobfavi^eiy  signifies  to  try  or  prove,"  and  aK^hwyttrrofy 
untried  or  unproved.^ 

The  Lacedaemonian  guards  were  not  allowed  to  have  their  bucklers, 
in  order  that,  being  unable  to  defend  themselves,  they  might  be  cau- 
tious of  falling  asleep/  The  rest  of  the  Spartan  soldiers  were 
obliged  to  sleep  in  their  armor,  that  they  might  be  prepared  for 
battle  upon  an  alarm.'  It  may  be  also  noticed  of  the  Spartans,  that 
they  kept  a  double  watch  :  one  within  their  camp  to  observe  their 
allies,  lest'they  should  suddenly  desert;  the  other  upon  some  emi- 
nence, or  other  place,  where  they  might  perceive  the  motions  of  their 
enemies.' 

How  often  the  guards  were  relieved  does  not  appear.  Indeed,  the 
word  <l>v\aKi),  which  denotes  a  Watch,  is  frequently  taken  for  the 
fourth  part  of  the  night ;  but  it  has  this  signification  rather  from  the 
Roman  than  the  Grecian  watches,  the  former  of  which  were  chaoged 
four  times  every  night,  that  is,  every  third  hour,  computing  the  uigbt 
from  six  to  six,  or  rather  from  sun  to  sun  ;  for  the  time  between  tibe 
two  suns  was  divided  into  twelve  equal  parts,  which  were  not  alwijs 
the  same  as^our  hours,  but  greater  or  less  according  to  the  season  of 
the  year. 

«  PoI^'Hus.  '  Suidas  ;    Tliiic>d.  lit),  iv. 

''  Plutarch.  (,'Ieomenc.  *'  /\ristOf)h.  Barpdxois. 

•    "  H<  Todot.  lib.  vii.  cap.  208  et  209.  *  Idom  Lysistrate. 

*■  Aristopli.  Nub.  act.  i.  seen.  I.  Eqnit.  '  Tzttz.  Chil.  ix.  Hist.  276. 

act.  iii.  seen.  2.  **  Xenophon. 

if  AriMoph.  Scliol.  ad  Kqult.  <■  Idf  in. 
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CHAP.   VIII. 

Battles,  Signah,  Standards,  and  Manner  of  terminating  War  Inf 

single  Combat* 

Before  the  soldiers  engaged,  they  always  refreshed  themselves 
wkh  Yictuals/  The  commanders  then  marshalled  the  army  in  order 
of  battle,  and  drawing  it  up  into  one  front,  trusted  the  event  to  a 
single  force.  We  find,  however,  that  in  the  Trojan  war  Nestor 
placed  a  body  of  horse  in  the  front ;  behind  these,  the  weakest  of 
the  foot ;  and,  last  of  all,  such  as  excelled  the  rest  in  strength  and 
valor.'  After  the  array  was  marshalled,  the  general  made  a  speech 
to  bis  soldiers,  in  which  he  exhorted  them  to  exert  their  utmost  vigor 
against  their  enemies  ;  and  such  was  the  effect  that  attended  these 
speeches,  that  the  soldiers  were  frequently  animated  with  fresh  cou- 
rage, and  repulsed  the  enemy  by  whom  perhaps  they  had  before  been 
defeated.^ 

Before  the  Greeks  engaged,  they  endeavoured  by  prayers,  sacri- 
fices, and  vows,  to  obtain  the  assistance  of  heaven ;  and  they  sang  a 
hymn  to  Mars,  called  Tracdi^  c/i/3ari7p(os,  as  that  to  Apollo  after  a  suc- 
cessful battle  was  termed  Tmtay  ivriyUws.'  The  Lacedaemonians  had 
a  peculiar  custom  of  sacrificing  to  the  Muses,  which  was  designed  to 
soften  their  anger,  and  render  them  cool  and  sedate  /  or  it  was  in- 
tended to  animate  them  to  the  performance  of  great  and  noble  ex- 
ploits, which  might  deserve  to  be  transmitted  to  posterity  by  those 
goddesses.'  The  soothsayers  inspected  ail  the  sacrifices,  to  foretel 
the  success  of  the  battle  ;  and  till  the  omens  proved  favorable,  the 
Greeks  chose  rather  tamely  to  resign  their  lives  to  the  enemy,  than 
to  defend  themselves.  The  Spartans,  especially,  were  greatly  ad- 
dicted to  this  superstition.*" 

The  signals  of  the  Greeks  are  commonly  divided  into  ovfi^Xa  and 
arifiela,  • 

^vfifioXa  were  of  two  kinds,  either  ifnaviKa,  those  pronounced  by  the 
mouth,  or  opara,  those  visible  to  the  eye:'  the  first  are  termed  awO^' 
fiara  ;   the  latter,  xapatrvyOrifiaTa. 

1Uy6^/Aa  was  the  word  communicated  by  the  general  to  the  subor- 
dinate oliicers,  and  by  them  to  the  whole  army,  as  a  mark  of  distinction 
to  know  friends  from  foes.''  It  commonly  contained  some  good  omen, 
or  the  name  of  some  deity  worshipped  by  their  country,  from  whom 
they  expected  success  in  their  enterprises.'  Thus  Cyrus  used  Zevt 
av/i/iaxof,  ftyefiifv,  or  vwriipJ    This  custom,  however,  often  proved  of 

/  Horn.  11.  t'.  v.  155.  "  M.  Ari^tide. 

r  Hom.   11.  S'.   r.  297.     Plutarch,  de  *■  ^^lian.  cap.  S4.     Arrian. 

Uomero,  •  Thucyd.  lib.  iv.  112.     Polyicn.  i.  II. 

*  Patisan.  Messen.     Diod.  Sic.  lib.  xr.  Xcnoph.  Aniib.  i.  8. 10. 

Jnnin.  lib.  iii.  p  Appian.  Bell.  Civil,  lib.  ii.    Valerius 

*  Thncyd.  Schol.  lib.  i.  &c.  Maxim,  lib.  i.  cup.  5. 

*  Plui.  ircpl  iiofr)7tclcLS,  »  Xcnoph.  Cyropsed.  Jib,  vii. 
'  Id,  Lycurgo. 
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fatal  couBequences ;  for  by  frequently  questioning  «ach  other,  they 
bred  confusion  among  themselves,  and  also  discovered  the  word  to 
their  enemies/ 

Ilapaavydfifia  Was  a  visible  character  of  distinction,  as  nodding  the 
bead,  waving  the  hand,  clashing  the  weapons,  or  I  he  like/ 

1rj/i€ia  were  ensigns  or  flags,  the  elevation  of  which  was  a  signal  to 
join  battle,^  and  the  depression  to  desist.*  Of  these  there  were  diffe- 
rent sorts,  several  of  which  were  adorned  with  images  of  aoimaU,  or 
of  other  things  that  peculiarly  related  to  the  cities  to  which  they  be* 
longed  :  the  Athenians  had  on  their  ensigns  au  owl,**  at  being  a  bird 
sacred  to  Minerva,  the  protectress  of  their  city  ;  and  the  Thebans  a 
sphinx,^  in  memory  of  the  famous  monster  overcome  by  CEdipus. 

The  tni/jteiov  was  frequently  a  purple  coat  upon  the  top  of  «  spear/ 
The  ancient  Grecian  signals  were  lighted  torches  thrown  from  both 
armies  by  men  called  rvpipSpot  or  mfpofopot^  who  were  priests  of  Man, 
and  therefore  held  inviolable,  and  who,  having  cast  their  torches,  had 
a  safe  retreat.^  Hence  of  battles  fought  with  great  fury,  in  which  do 
quarter  was  given,  it  was  usual  to  say,  Ohb*  6  Ttvft^ot  etrmdii,  Not 
even  a  torch-bearer  escaped.  To  this  custom  there  are  frequent  al- 
lusions in  the  Greek  and  Latin  poets/ 

"Ejd^pa  9h  "Kvpahp  IjpetM  ipr^tpois  StvXcuf  .* 

They  raised  enTenotn'd  Discord,  who  then  shook 
Her  baleful  torch  within  two  contiDcnta. 

ITiese  being  laid  aside,  they  used  ko^Xovs,  shells  of  fishes,*  sounded  in 
the  manner  of  trumpets,  which  in  those  days  were  not  invented,  and 
which,  though  mentioned  by  Homer,  were  unknown  in  the  time  of 
the  Trojan  war/ 

Afterwards,  the  Greeks  used  trumpets,  of  which  there  were  nx 
sorts.''  l.The  first  was  invented  by  Minerva,  the  patroness  of  almost 
all  arts;  and  hence  she  was  called  X(i\7r(y(/  Some,  however,  are  of 
opmion  that  this  trumpet  was  invented  by  a  son  of  Hercules,  called 
Tyrrlienu9,  whose  son  Hegelaus,  in  memory  of  the  invention,  and 
from  gratitude  to  the  goddess,  gave  her  this  surname/  2.  The  se- 
cond was  the  Egyptian  trumpet,  called  xvovrj,  which  was  the  inventioo 
of  Osiris.  Its  shape  was  round  ;  and  it  was  used  at  sacrifices  to  as- 
semble the  people.r  3.  Tire  third  was  invented  in  Gallia  Celtid, 
where  it  was  termed  Kuphv^,  It  gave  a  shrill  sound,  but  was  not  large. 
It  was  cast  in  a  mould,  and  had  its  mouth  adorned  with  the  figure  of 
some  animal.  They  had  a  pipe  of  lead,  through  which  they  Mev 
into  the  trumpet  when  they  sounded.     4.  The  fourth  was  first  vied 

^  Thncyd.  lib.  yii.    Poljaen.  lib.  i.  Rapt.  Proserpin.  lib.  i. 

'  Ornowmd.  Strateg.  cap,  26.  ■  Lycopbr.  Cassandr.  ▼.  1206. 

<  Thucyd.  lib.  i.  cap.  49  et  63.  *  Theocrit.  Idvtt.  k^.  ▼.  75i    Ljcopfcr. 

••  Suidas.  V.  249.     Ovid.  Slct.  lib.  i. 

*  Plutarch.  Lysandro.  «  'i'zctz.  in  Lycophr.  t.  250.    Eastufc. 

^  Plut.  Pelopida ;  Corn.  Ncp.  Epami-  11.  ^,    Schol.  in  11.  </.  ▼.  319.  f '.  v.  W8» 
nonda.  ^  Eustath.  11.  y. 

'  Polyb.  lib.  ii.    Polyan.  i.  43.    Plut        *  Lycopbr.  Cassahd.  r.  915.    Besft^ 

Cleoniene.  Phavorin.     Eostath.  It.  </. 

y  Euripid.  Schol.  in  Phomiss.  t.  1886.        /  Pausan.  Corinth. 
Lycopbr.  Schol.  t.  250.  '  Eustath.  loc.  eit. 

'  Stat.  Theb.  iv.  t.  5.    Claodian.  de 
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in  PaphlagODJa,  and  called  0oivot,  Tron)  jioit,  the  figure  of  an  ox  upon 
iU  orifice  :  il  hail  a  deep  buss  louiiU,  5.  The  fiftli  was  invfuled  in 
Media,  had  also  a  deep  nole,  and  wa«  soundtd  liy  the  lielp  of  a  pipe 
compnaed  of  iceds.  6.  The  stxili  w»9  called  iriiXr<r.£  Ivfipni'iK^,  be- 
cause  invenled  by  Ihe  Tyrrhenians,  frurn  whom  it  was  commiinLCiited 
to  the  Greeks  by  Arcliondas,  who  came  to  assist  the  Heradidae,  or 
posterity  of  Hercules.*  Others  attribute  the  invention  of  it  to  Tvr- 
rbenus,  the  son  of  Hercules.'  Its  orifice  was  deli,  and  sent  form  a 
loud  and  shrill  sound,  not  unlike  the  Phrygian  flute,  whence  it  was  of 
all  others  the  most  proper  for  engagements.  To  it  Ulysses  in  Sopho- 
cles compares  the  voice  of  the  goddess  Minerva:  — 

'at  ti^aSis  rnv  kKt  Sirmrrat  i)i.  S/uat 

Xa^KOirr6iiov  KuSbflrosiis  Tvp^ifuc^i'* 
Ye  BccenU  of  MinerTB,  of  the  ^ida 
Moit  friendly  to  me  I   Wall,  O  (luoen 
Tliy  roic*,  though  ihou  rol  seen ;  it 
Cleai:  u  ihe  TuKan  tiumpel'i  bnua-luneil  m 

In  this  passage,  as  the  scholiast  observes,  the  voice  of  Minerva  is 
likened  to  the  Tyrrhenian  trumpet,  because  it  was  easily  hnown  by  its 
loudness,  as  that  trumpet  excelled  all  others,  from  which  it  was  easily 
to  be  distiuguisheil. 

These  were  the  most  common  and  remarkable  trumpets;  there 
were,  indeed,  others  of  less  note,  and  less  frecjuenlly  used.' 

Several  other  inslninieuls  were  used  in  sounding  Hlarnis:  as,  (he 
»i/>iyf,  P'pc,  in  Arcadia;  and  the  rrjcrlt,  sometimes  termed  fiAyabti, 
in  Sicily.  The  Cretans  were  called  to  battle  by  the  sound  of  ahXoi, 
flutes  :"  some,  by  ibat  of  lutes  or  viols;"  and  others,  of  harps.'  He 
who  sounded  the  alarm  was  called  by  Ihe  Cretans  'tfifiios;  and  by 
otiiers  ifivtriip,''  from  a  sort  of  trumpet  denominated  'iiivi. 

The  Lacedemonians  were  particularly  remarkable  for  beginning 
(heir  engagements  tviih  a  concert  of  flutes.'  Agesilaus,  being  asked 
the  reason  of  this,  said,  that  il  was  to  dislinguisb  cowards,  who  on 
account  of  their  consternation  were  unable  to  keep  lime  with  their 
feet  to  the  music;  and  Thucydides  assures  ns  thai  the  intention  was 
to  render  the  soldiers  cool  and  sedate,  that  they  might  advance  to- 
wards tbeir  enemies  with  composed  minds  and  settled  countenances. 
Tbe  Lscedxmonian  army  being  drawn  up  in  order  of  battle,  and  the 
enemy  at  hand,  the  king  sacrificed  a  she-goat,  and  commanded  the 
soldiers  to  adorn  their  heads  with  garlands,  and  the  musicians  to  play 
on  the  flutes  Kaaroptior  /i£\oi,  the  tune  of  Castor's  hymn  ;  whilst  he 
udvancin;  forward  beg^n  the  c/j/3firifpiac  n-niar,  alarm.  This  uas  at 
once  a  delightful  and  terrible  sight,  to  sec  men  marching  and  keeping 


I 


k  Sapbod.  Schol.  Ajic  t.  IT.    Said. 
Diod.  Sic  lib.  r. 
'  Hjrgin.  Fab.  274. 
*  Sopbocl.  Ajic.  T.  10. 
<  Suidu;  SopliDcl.  Schol.  Ajic. 
-  Tloicjd.  111).  V.  cap.  TO.     Pulyb.  Ei'). 


Capell.  lib.ii. 

"  Athenx.  lib.  xij.  cl  >i<. 
f .     Plut.  de  Masir. 

F  Ileaycb. 

•  Polyb.  lib.  IT.  Xeno 
Tyr.  Diuert.  lii.  et  lu.  (j 
Thucyd.  lib.  V.  Vain,  lb 
cap,  0.     Lucian.  ds  Slltat. 
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pace  (o  the  tune  of  flutes,  without  disturbing  their  order  or  confound- 
ing their  ranks,  the  music  leading  them  into  danger  cheerful  and  un- 
concerned. Men  thus  disposed  were  not  likely  to  be  possessed  with 
fear,  or  transported  with  rage;  but  they  proceeded  with  a  deliberate 
valor,  full  of  hope  and  good  assurance,  as  if  sensibly  assisted  by  a 
divine  power/ 

The  rest  of  the  Greeks  advanced  to  battle  with  eagerness  and  fury, 
and  in  the  beginning  of  the  engagement  gave  a  general  shout  to  en- 
courage 'atid  aniihate  themselves,  and  strike  the  enemy  with  terror. 
This  shout  was,' cSHed  A\a\ay fibs,  from  the  soldiers  repealing  ^XaX^;' 
iind  ftXaXiyroF*/  and  "by  some  the  soldiers  are  siaid  to  have  cried  Ae- 
Xet?.**'  The  frrst'anthor  of  this  shout  was  Pan,  who  was  the  general  of 
Bacchus  in  his  Indian  expedition  ;  in  which  being  encompassed  in  a 
valley  by  an  army  far  superior  in  number,  he  advised  the  god  to  order 
his  men  in  the  night  to  give  a  general  shout,  which  so  surprised  the 
enemy  that  they  immediately  fled  from  their  camp.     Hence  all  sud- 
den fears,  without  any  just  reason,  were  called  by  the  Greeks  panic 
terrors.". 

This  custom  of  shouting  was  used  by  almost  all  nations;  and  it 
was  so  common  among  the  Greeks,"*  and  so  necessary  to  a  battle,  that 
^vXoms,  iivril,  and  j3o]v>  are  employed  by  Homer  as  equivalent  terms 
for  fji&x^  I  aiid  when  he  commends  his  heroes  for  being  fioriy  ityadoi, 
he  often  means  no  more  than  fJLaj^y  &yaOot,  excellent  warriors.'  Among 
other  beautiful  descriptions  of  this  kind,  the  poet,  in  the  following 
passage,  compares  the  military  noise  to  torrents  rolling  with  impelu- 
ous  force  from  mountains  into  the  vallies  below  : — 

'As  8*  8r€  x^^i"*^^^  xorafiol,  kot*  tp^a^i  p4omts, 
-  *£f  fiurydyMtoM  av^ifidWrroy  ififipifjujy  S8o^, 
Kpovv&y  ix  fifydXaVt  KotXris  tvroaBt  x^'P^P^^f 

*ns  r»y  luayoiUvmv  ydvero  iaxfi  t€,  ip6fios  T€.y 

As  torrentii  roll,  mcreased  by  numerouB  rilis. 
With  rage  impetuous  down  their  echoing  hills ; 
Rush  to  the  vales,  and,  pour'd  along  the  plain. 
Hoar  through  a  thousand  channels  to  the  main ; 
The  distant  shepherd  trembling  hears  the  sound  : 
So  mix  both  hosts,  and  so  their  cries  rebound.     Pope. 

It  was  also  very  desirable  that  a  commander  should  have  a  strong  and 
loud  voice,  which  might  enable  him  to  give  his  orders  with  proper 
effect,  and  likewise  inspire  the  enemy  with  terror/ 

In  the  wars  of  the  heroic  ages,  generals  fought  at  the  head  of  their 
armies ;'  and  hence  they  are  frequently  called  vp6/iaxot  aud  irpo/io<i 
QTro  Tov  Trpofiaxf^ciy  ry  cTparf,  from  fighting  before  the  army. 

Tpwrly  fi^y  vpofidxi^y  *A\4laydpos  6eoet9^f  / 
Leading  tlie  Trojans  god-like  Paris  fought. 

Afterwards,  this  practice  was  laid  aside ;  and  the  generals,  cousider- 


»■  Plut.  Lycurgo. 

'  Polyaen.  i.  2.     Poll.  i.  10. 

<  Horn.  II.  S'.  V.  436. 

«  Suidas  -,  Xenoph.  Anab.  i.  8. 18. 

•  Pol j^ am.  lib.  i. 

•"  Horn.  11.  «^.  ▼.  267. 276. 


'  Idem  ib.  fif,  ▼.  408. 

y  Idem  ib.  9".  v.  452. 

«  Euslath.  11.  ^.y'.\\  Plut.  Coriolno- 

«  Horn.  II.  »'.  V.  218. 

*  Idem  ib.  •/.  ▼.  16. 
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ing  how  much  the  event  of  the  battle  depended  on  their  preseiratioo, 
usually  chose  a  place  of  safety. 

The  retreat  and  other  commands  seem  usually  to  have  been  sound- 
ed on  I  he  same  instrument  with  which  the  alarm  was  given ;  but 
where  the  alarm  was  sounded  by  soft  music,  the  retreat  and  other 
orders  were  signified  by  louder  instruments/ 

The  Lacedaemonians,  when  their  enemies  fled  from  the  field  of  bat- 
tle, were  not  allowed  to  prosecute  their  victory,  or  pursue  them  to 
any  great  distance.'  The  strict  order  of  discipline  observed  by  this 
people  induced  them  to  suffer  their  enemies  to  escape,  rather  than, 
by  breaking  their  ranks,  to  overtake  them  /  and  the  Spartana  also 
coosidered  it  base  and  unmanly  to  kill  men  who  bad  ceased  to  lesiat 
them/ 

It  was  frequent  among  the  Greeks  to  end  their  quarreb  by  single 
comlNit,  or  by  two  or  more  champions  on  each  side ;  and  their  kings 
and  great  commanders  were  so  eager  in  the  pursuit  of  glory,  and  so 
sparing  of  the  lives  of  their  soldiers,  that  they  frequently  challenged 
their  rivals  to  decide  their  cause  by  single  fight/ 


CHAP.  IX. 

Sieges,  and  the  Engines  emftcj/ed  in  them. 

The  early  Greeks  were  unacquainted  with  the  art  of  besieging 
towns.*  Their  cities  were  not  fortified  with  walls ;  and  the  inbaU* 
tants,  once  vanquished  in  the  open  field,  became  an  easy  prey  to  an 
invading  army,  which  compelled  them  to  remove  their  habitations.' 
Nor  were  the  Greeks  of  later  ages  very  expert  in  managing  sieges. 
The  Lacedaemonians,  however,  were  the  most  unskilful  in  this  kind 
of  warfare.*  Indeed,  their  lawgiver  obliged  them,  by  a  particular  in* 
junction,  not  easily  to  engage  in  besieging  towns ;  and  to  lose  their 
lives  in  such  undertakings  was  accounted  inglorious  and  unworthy  of  a 
Spartan.' 


*  P^lyb.  nb.  ii. 

*  Thacyd.  lib.  r.    Polyen.  L 

*  PaoHui.  Meiteiiimc. 

/  Plot.  Lycarg.    Apoph.  Lacoo. 
s  Polym.  i.  19.    Plat.  Pteall. 


*  Horn.  pMfun. 

<  Thncyd.  lib.  L 

*  HerodoU  ii.  69. 

<  Plat.  SyUa ;  Hon.  H.  /.  ▼.  S60. 
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ANTIQUITIES  OF  GREECE. 

CIBCUHVALLATION  OF  A  TOWN. 


When  the  Greeks  endeavoured  to  poiseas  Ihemselves  of  a  lowu  or 
caille,  they  usually  attempted  it  first  by  itorm,  surrounding  it  with 
their  whole  army,  and  attaeking  it  on  all  sides  at  ouce;  which  ihej 
called  oayijieueii-.  When  they  intended  to  lay  close  sieRC  to  a  place, 
they  coniDienccd  ilie  airorEix'"/'^'  or  veptrtfxiirfiBt,  work  of  circan* 
vallation,  which  sometimes  consisted  of  a  double  nail  or  rampart 
made  of  turfs,  called  TrXiydoi  ami  irXiyOia.  The  interior  fartiScatioo 
wai  designed  to  prevent  sudden  and  unexpected  sallies  from  the 
town,  and  to  deprive  it  of  all  possibility  of  succour  from  withont; 
and  tile  exterior  fortification,  to  secure  them  from  foreign  enetuies 
who  might  come  to  the  relief  of  the  besieged.  When  the  Pcloponne- 
siuns  invested  Platiea,  they  wised  a  double  wall ;  the  space  betwrea 
each  wall  was  sixteen  feet,  and  was  occupied  with  lodges  for  guaidi 
and  sentinels,  wliich  were  built  at  regular  distances  from  each  other, 
and  between  every  tenth  of  which  was  a  large  tower,  extended  ^m 
wall' to  wall," 

Engines  were  first  called  fiayyara,"  and  afterwards  fni)(ayal.'  lAt 
other  inventions  of  art,  they  were  introduced  from  the  eastern  natioai. 
and  were  unknown  in  Greece  till  after  the  Trojan  war.  Homer,  in- 
deed, speaks  of  tpaaaai,  which  some  ancient  interpreters  undersUnd 
to  signify  (X/^axei,  scaling  ladders,' but  which  may  probably  denote 
the  pinnacles  of  towers.*   Others  affirm  that  ladders  were  used  in  iht 


■  Tbocjd. 

■  Heijch. 

'  Upi.  FaI]orceti  i.  3.  Xeaopli.  Cyrop. 
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Tfaeban  war/  However,  the  diffwent  sorti  of  Udders  were  afteiwardi 
ioveated,  when  some  were  T))Krai,  folded,'  and  othen  iiaXmi,  to  be 
taken  in  pieces,'  for  the  convenience  of  carriage.  The  malerials  of 
which  they  were  composed  were  also  very  different,  being  not  only 
wood,  but  ropei,  tealher,  &c. 

Other  engiuei  were  of  a  later  date.  The  ram,  indeed,  ia  said  to 
have  been  invented  in  the  Trojan  war,  and  to  have  given  riM  to  the 
&ble  of  the  wooden  horse,  built  by  Epena ;"  bat  ihi*  teema  only  con- 
jeclnre,  and  to  real  on  no  certain  fouiMalion.  This  engine,  however, 
was  very  ancient,  though  the  lime  of  itt  invention  has  not  been  deter- 
■nined.* 


THE  TPVnANA. 


llie  only  constant  instrumenls  used  by  tbe  aocienl  OimIu  in  d«- 
■solishing  walla  were  those  called  rpincana,  which  were  loofc  inni 
with  BLajp  ends.  It  is,  therefore,  reasonable  to  conclude  that  their 
■oat  faaaona  enginea  were  invented  about  tbe  lime  of  the  Pcloponne- 
sian  war,  in  which  il  is  evident  that  they  were  nsed."  Some  say  that 
Pericles,  with  (he  assistance  of  Artemon,  an  artificer  of  Ctasomcnw, 
contrived  rams^  tortoises,  &c. ;'  but  others  assert  that  some  of  theso 
engines  were  nied  in  the  preceding  age  by  Miltiadea.  at  the  siege  of 
Paroa/  The  principal  of  the  Grecian  engines  employed  in  sieges 
were  Iheae  which  fellow : — 


'  Diod.Sic.iT.( 
'  Pte!%ato. 


*  AtbtoB.  lib.  It.  fine. 
-  Tlinejd. 

*  D»d,  Sic.  lilk  lii.    Fli 

*  Con.  Nepot. 


X«Xini,  a  iMliido  or  tortoise,  whlcb  was  so  called  from  ila  cow- 
ing or  sheltering  tlie  «oldiers,  as  a  tortoise  la  co«red  by  ils  ibtu. 
There  were  several  sorts  of  il ;  as,  iu4  ««- 

1.  X£X<lp.,oTpar«-r£v.  the  mihlarytesludo,  sometimes  called  n™" 

■  Lir.  lib.  xaiy.  Mp.  89.  jli*.  cap.  Q.    Allien.  Lij*  PoliweeL 
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aairiirfiot,  was  when  the  soldiers  were  ilrawii  up  close  to  each  other, 
and  llie  rear  ranks  bowing  tliemselves  placed  Ilieir  targets  above  theit 
beads.  The  tirst  rank  stood  erect,  and  the  rest  stooped  lower  by  de- 
grees, till  the  last  rank  kneeled  on  the  ground  ;  the  men  in  the  front 
■nd  on  the  sides  held  their  targets  before  their  bodies,  and  the  rest 
covered  the  heads  of  those  who  were  placed  before  them  ;  so  that 
the  whole  body  rciembled  a  pent-house  or  roof  covered  with  tiles, 
down  which  the  missive  weapons  of  the  enemy  easily  glided,  without 
injuring  I  he  soldiers  underneath.  This  practice  whs  sometimes  used  in 
open  battles,  but  more  frequently  in  surprising  cilics  before  the  be- 
sieged were  prepared  for  defence,  and  served  to  protect  the  besiegers 
in  approaching  the  walls. 

S<  XeXui^  ^iMiarplt  was  s(]U3re,  and  its  chief  design,  as  the  name  im- 
ports, was  to  guard  the  soldiers  in  tilling  ilitcbes,  and  casting  up  mounts. 

3.  XeAuvi)  opu£  was  triangular,  having  its  front  shelving  downwards 
for  the  protection  of  pioneers,  who  undermined  wnlls. 

4.  Testudo  arietaria,  by  which  those  who  buttered  the  waits  were 
protected. 

rtppa  were  wicker  hnrdles,  wliich  the  soldiers  held  over  their 
heads,  and  which  resembled  the  Roman  vineic. 

Another  engine  of  boards,  like  the  Romau  pluleus,  was  used  by  the 
soldiers  of  Alexander.' 

MOUNT.  TOWERS,  AND  BATTERING  RAM. 


I 


XS/ia  was  A  mount,  which  was  raised  so  high  as  to  equal,  if  not 
exceed,  the  besieged  walls.    The  sides  were  walled  in  with  bricks  or 
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stones,  or  secured  wilh  strong  rafters,  to  prevent  it  from  falling.  The 
fore-part  oiilv,  wliicli  was  to  l>e  advanced  graduiiily  nearer  the  wall), 
remained  open.  Tlie  pile  itself  consialed  of  all  sorts  of  materials, 
as  earth,  timber,  boueha,  stones,  &:c. ;  and  into  llie  middle  were  catt 
wickers  and  twigs  of  trees,  to  fasten  and  cement  the  other  pans.* 

Jlirpyot  were  moveable  towers  of  wood,  usually  placed  upon  tlie 
moiiul.  Tliev  were  driven  upon  wheels,  which  were  fixed  within  the 
boltom  planks  1o  secure  them  from  the  enemy;"  and  hence  tliey 
called  them  ijiopijroui  ■avpyout,'  and  Ttupyovs  ivrvfuivovs.'  Their  lite 
was  not  always  the  same,  but  pruporlinned  to  the  lowers  of  the  city 
which  was  besieged.  The  front,  and,  in  latter  times,  also  the  sides, 
were  usually  covered  with  tiles  ;  and  their  tops  with  raw  bides  uid 
other  shrouds,  to  preserve  Ihem  from  lire-balls  and  missive  weapons. 
They  were  formed  into  several  stories,  which  were  able  to  carry  en- 
cines  as  well  as  soldiers/  The  first  contrivance  of  them  is  ascribed 
tiy  some  to  certain  arlihcers  of  Sicily,  about  the  lime  of  Dionysius  the 
Tyrant;  by  some  to  Polyidus,  a  Thessalian,  who  was  engineer  to 
Philip,  king  of  Macedon  ;«  and  by  others  to  Diades  anil  Chaereas,' 
who  were  instructed  by  Polyidus,  and  accompanied  Alexander  in  bii 
eastern  expedition.  It  would  seem,  however,  that,  as  mention  is  oiidt 
of  wooden  lowers  in  the  reign  of  Dinnysiiis  the  Elder,'  Diades  and 
ChEereaa  improved,  rather  than  invented  them ;  and  it  might  be  that 
to  these  persons  belonged  the  contrivance  of  making  jriipytivi  fiopiirovi, 
portable  towers,  so  as  to  be  taken  in  pieces  and  carried  with  ihe 

Kpioi,  Ihe  ram,  was  an  engine  with  en  iron  head,  called  Ke>paXij,' or 
t/t0o\i],'  resembling  a  ram's  head,  wilh  which  they  batlercd  the  wall) 
of  the  enemy."  There  were  three  sorts  of  it.  I.  The  first  wai 
jilain  and  wiihout  art,  being  only  a  long  beam  with  an  iron  head, 
which  the  soldiers  drove  with  force  against  the  wall.  S.  The  second 
was  hong  wilh  ropes  to  another  beam,  by  the  help  of  which  thej 
thrust  it  forwards  wilh  much  greater  force.  3.  The  third  differed 
from  the  last  in  being  covered  with  a  \t\iiyr),  shroud,  to  guard  the 
soldiers ;  whence  it  was  called  testudo  arietaria.  Tlie  beam  was  sonc- 
limes  one  hundred  and  twenty  feet  in  length,  and  covered  witb  iroa 

Elates,  lest  those  who  defended  the  walls  should  set  it  on  fire;  the 
ead  was  armed  wilh  as  many  horns  as  were  thought  proper.  Ok 
of  the  rams  of  Vespasian,  the  length  of  which  was  only  fifty  ctibiti, 
less  than  several  of  the  Grecian  rams,  had  a  head  as  thick  as  leu 
men,  and  twenty-five  horns,  each  as  thick  as  one  man,  and  placed  H 
Ihe  distance  of  a  cubit  from  the  rest;  the  weight,  as  usual,  btiiig« 
the  hinder  part,  and  waa  uol  less  than  one  thousand  and  fire  buiwWl 
talents  :  when  it  was  removed  from  one  place  to  anolber,  if  not  take 
in  pieces,  it  required  one  hundred  and  fifty  yoke  of  oxen,  or  iklM 
hundred  pairs  of  horses  and  mules,  to  draw  it ;  and  fifteen  hnadlMl 

'  Thucjd.  ii.  75.     Suid.    Lips.  Polior-  f  AllienB.  Mecbuucii. 

cet.     Luun.  lib.  iii,  *  Heron,  cap.  IC. 

'  Diod.  Sic  lir.  52.    Xcnopt.  Cyrop.  *  Diod.  Sic. 

ri.  1.  S9.  vu.  ],  S4.  *  Joseph,  dc  Bell-  Jodaic  u.  •■ 

'  Atheiue.  '  Saidu  in  KpiJi. 

'  ApjHBn.  Bell.CiTil.tv.  "  Vire.  £ii.iii.  •.  TOe. 

/  Sa.  ItaL  lib.  xi>. 
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mcs  emplojed  their  utmost  strength  in  forcing  it  against  the  walls.* 
Sometimes  these  rams  were  driven  upon  wheels. 
'  "EXiwdKit  was  invented  by  Demetrius,  the  son  of  Antigonus,  who, 
htving  taken  Rhodes  and  several  other  towns  by  the  help  of  this  ma- 
cliiiie»  obtained  the  surname  of  IloXiopnyr^s/  It  was  a  machine  of 
▼ast  bulky  not  unlike  the  ram  covered  with  a  shroud,  but  of  much 
gremter  size  and  force ;  and  it  was  driven  both  with  ropes  and  wheels, 
•od  contained  several  other  smaller  engines,  from  which  stones  and 
other  Diisaile  weapons  were  casl.^ 

KoroirArac.  denote  sometimes  arrows,^  and  sometimes  engines  from 
wbicb  arrows  were  cast '/  in  the  latter  of  these  significations  they  are 
^Ue<l  ^fyfieXtii'  an^  ^Xotnaotif,*  The  invention  of  these  engines  is 
ascribed  bv  some  to  the  Syrians,"  and  by  others  to  the  Sicilians, 
abont  the  time  in  which  Dionysius  the  Elder  engaged  in  the  war  with 
Carthajge.* 

Eoginea  to  cast  stones  were  of  several  sorts :  some  for  smaller  stones 
only,  as  tff€yb6rat,  slings;  others  for  those  of  a  larger  size,  called 
aoosetimes  by  the  general  names  of  /layyava  and  fiayyartKo.  opyara,* 
which  denoted  all  sorts  of  engines,  or  d^eriipca  opyava,'  those  de* 
wned  for  casting  missile  weapons ;  and  sometimes  by  more  peculiar 
tHes,  as  \tBo06Xot,'  irerpo/SciXoc,'  the  word  furK'^yal  being  understood; 
aiid  9erpofi6\a'  and  TtrpofioXiKa  opyava,  which,  nevertheless,  are 
miBiea  so  general  as  to  comprehend  all  engines  that  cast  stones.  The 
ftrnbus  engine  which  the  Romans  called  ballista,  and  by  which  stones, 
not  less  than  mill-stones,  were  thrown  with  such  force  as  to  destroy 
whole  houses  at  once,^  though  used  in  Greece,  does  not  appear  to 
have  any  proper  denomination. 

On  the  approach  of  the  enemy,  the  besieged  gave  notice  to  their 
coDfederates  to  hasten  to  their  assistance  :  in  the  day,  this  was  done 
hj  raising  a  great  smoke ;  and  in  the  night,  by  fires  or  lighted 
torches,  called  ^fwcrol  and  ^vcrwp/ac ;  whence  to  signify  the  coming 
of  enemies  was  denominated  ^pvcruppeir.'  These  torches  were  termed 
ffmsrci  woXi/juoi,  to  distinguish  them  from  those  called  ^pvrrei  ^Xcoi, 
which  were  lighted  on  the  approach  of  friends :  the  latter  were  held 
ficm  and  unmoved  ;  the  former  were  waved  iu  the  air. 

The  walb  were  guarded  with  soldiers,  who,  with  stones  and  other 
miamie  weapons,  assaulted  the  invaders;  and  the  KarawiXrai  and 
olber  engines  of  that  kind,  being  planted  within  the  town,  played 
vpoD  them.  Many  other  methods  were  used.  The  Tynans,  heating 
bf|aaf  bucklers  red-hot,  filled  them  with  sand  and  lime,  which  they 
ppijired  on  the  soldiers  of  Alexander,. and  which,  getting  between  their 
airmor  and  flesh,  burned  them  very  much,  and  obliged  them  to  strip 

•  JoBe>ph.  de  Bell.  Judaic.  *  Diod.  Sic.  xiv.    Plat. 

•  F1«U  DeineU-io.  *  LipB.  Poliorcet.  iii.  S. 
P  Diod.  Sic.  XX.  49.    Plut.  Demetr.        «  Suidas. 

Ammtan.  MarcelUn.  xziii.  9  Diod.  Sic.  xx.  92. 

«  Appian.  de  Bell.  Puaic.  '  Id.  xx.  86. 

^  Scbol.  Aristoph.  ad  Acham.  ▼.  159.  *  Soidas. 

'  Diod.  Sic  XX.  84.  *  Lucan.  lib.  iii. 

'  Id.  xx.  86.  '  Tbeognid.  ScboU   Horn.  Scbol.  11.  V. 

•  Plin. 
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off  their  armor,  so  that  the  besieged  wounded  them  without  reccWiag 
any  injury  themselves.  The  mines  of  the  besiegers  were  sometimes 
rendered  ineffectual  by  countermines ;  their  mounts  were  wider- 
mined  ;  their  towers  and  engines  were  burned  with  fire-balls;  and  the 
besieged  defended  themselves  with  skins,  woolpacks,  and  whatever 
would  ward  off  stones  and  other  missile  weapons.  They  broke  off  the 
heads  of  battering  rams  with  great  stones  from  the  walb ;  or  thev 
rendered  them  useless  by  cutting  with  long  scythes  the  ropes  tnr  which 
they  were  governed.  If  there  remained  no  hope  of  defeudiog  tlie 
walls,  they  sometimes  raised  new  ones  and  forts  within.  Many  other 
contrivances  were  used  by  the  besieged. 

When  the  Greeks  got  possession  of  a  city,  they  sometimes  put  to 
the  sword  all  who  were  found  in  arms,  demolished  the  walls  and 
buildings,  and  reduced  the  rest  of  the  inhabitants  to  slavciry  ;  some- 
times they  received  them  into  favor,  requiring  only  a  tributary  ac- 
knowledgment. The  Athenians  were  wont  to  send  colonies  to  in- 
habit the  places  which  they  had  depopulated,  and  which  they  divided 
bv  lots  among  some  of  the  commonalty,  when  met  in  a  public  assem- 
bly.' 

When  the  Greeks  demolishecf  a  city,  they  pronounced  dreadful 
curses  against  those  who  should  rebuild  it ;  and  this,  as  some  think, 
was  the  reason  that  Troy,  which  had  been  devoted  to  irreparable  noo 
by  Agamemnon,  could  not  be  raised  out  of  its  ashes,  though  attempted 
by  several  persons.' 


CHAP.  X. 

Treatment  of  the  Slain,  and  Military  Funerals, 

The  ancient  Greeks  treated  their  dead  enemies  in  a  very  iodeeeit 
tn4  barbarous  manner,  by  disfiguring  and  stabbing  them,  and  o- 
posing  them  to  ignominy  and  scorn.  This  cruel  and  inhuman  piac- 
tiee  was  not  entirely  abolished  in  the  Trojan  war ;  for,  among  other 
instances.  Hector  lay  nnburied  many  days,  was  dragged  arowMl  tk 
walls  of  Troy  and  the  sepulchre  of  Patroclus,  and  suffered  inditnities 
of  every  kind/  It  was  also  customary  for  the  conquerors  to  hiiidcr 
their  enemies  from  interring  their  dead,  till  they  had  paid  large  som 
of  money  for  their  ransom :  thus,  Hector*s  body  was  redeemed  fnn 
Achilles ;'  and  that  of  Achilles  ^om  the  Trojans,  for  the  same  priee.^ 
If  the  bodies  were  not  ransomed,  they  frequently  remained 

IIoXAib  y  l^$iiM9s  i^tfx^  (U8i  wpolw^ 

OUnfoiffi  rt  wwri.* 

That  wrath  which  burl'd  to  Ploto's  gloomy  reign 
The  souIb  of  mighty  chiefs  untimely  slain. 
Whose  limbs,  nnburied  on  the  naked  shore, 
Devoqiing  dogs  and  hungry  Tnltorei  tore.    Pops. 

*  Schol.  Arisioph.  Nub.  t  Idem.  ib.  •'.    . 

•  Eustath.  IL  9r.  *  Ljcophron.  Casnndra  v. 
/  Horn.  II.  x'.  ▼.  396  et  S67.  <  Hom.  II.  tf'.  t.  S. 
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rhto  coitoiDy  however,  was  not  so  coninon  as  in  more  earljr  times  / 
ind  in  sacceeding  ages  it  was  wholly  discontinaed. 

The  Athenians  were  superstitiously  careful  to  procure  an  honorable 
interment  for  the  bodies  of  their  own  soldiers,  who  had  valiantljf  lost 
[hrir  livea  in  figbtiilp  for  their  country ;'  and  the  neglect  or  omission  of 
Ihit  rite  was  deemed  highly  criminal." 

When  the  Greeks  carried  their  arms  into  distant  countries,  they 
reduced  the  bodies  of  their  dead  to  aahes,  that  they  might  be  con- 
veyed to  their  relations  and  deposited  in  the  tombs  of  their  auces- 
t<M.*    This  we  find  practised  in  the  Trojan  war: — 

Bovirl  lul  ^uuAvwffur  ieriip  KoroKjf  0/199  miroht 
Tvr9^  Avo  itplh  vtdr,  As  «*  iarda  watehf  Mmffrps 
ObcaJf  iyp,  %rw  win  rtififMte  vvrplfo  7«r«y»* 

Tlieii  we  will  histe  with  oxen,  mnlet,  Mid  wming, 
To  wheel  these  bodies  down  towiird  the  Beet, 
Wliere  we  will  burn  tbeni,  that  Uie  bonee  of  each 
May  l>e  deliver'd  safe  at  our  return 
To  his  own  children.  Cow  per. 

The  Lacedaemoiiiaus  considered  this  as  an  useless  labor,  and  therefore 
boried  their  dead  in  the  country  where  they  died ;  oidy  their  kings 
Ibey  embalmed  with  honey,  and  conveyed  them  home/ 

All  the  soldiers  attended  at  the  funeral  aolemnities  with  tlieir  arms 
reversed  ;  it  being  customary  for  mourners  to  act  in  a  manner  contrary 
to  what  was  usual  at  other  times.'  The  tombs  were  adorned  witli 
inscriptions  of  their  names,  and  sometimes  of  their  parentage  and  ex- 
ploits. This  honor  the  Spartan  lawgiver  granted  only  to  women  who 
died  in  childbed,  and  to  soldiers  who  lost  their  lives  in  battle/  These 
last  were  buried  with  green  boughs,  and  honored  with  an  oration. 
Such  of  the  Spartans  as  excelled  the  rest,  and  were  esteemed  com- 
|>kte  warriors,  were  interred  in  their  red  coats ;'  and  their  arms  were 
fixed  upon  their  torobn.  TItis  latter  custom  was  not  peculiar  to 
Sparta,  but  prevailed  in  every  part  of  Greece,  where,  besides  their 
trms,  it  was  usual  to  add  the  badge  of  whatever  other  profession  they 
hud  borne.  Elpenor,  appearing  to  Ulysses  in  the  shades  below,  en- 
tituta  him  to  fix  upon  his  tomb  the  oar  with  which  he  used  to  row, 
Md  to  caat  his  arms  into  the  funeral  pile.'  On  the  grave  of  Misenus, 
the  trumpeter  of  .£neas,  his  arms,  oar,  and  trumpet  were  fixed.* 

It  was  customary  for  the  Spartan  matrons,  when  an  engagement  had 
iAem  place  near  home,  to  examine  the  dead  bodies  of  their  sons  ;  and 
those  who  had  received  more  wounds  behind  than  before  were  con- 
Tcyed  away  privately,  or  leA  in  the  common  heap;  hot  those  who  had 
«  greater  number  of  wounds  b  thehr  breasts  were  carried  away  with 
triumph,  to  be  buried  among  their  ancestors.'  They  were  conveyed 
home  upon  their  bucklers  ;*  and  hence  that  famous  command  of  the 

A  Horn.  II.  f^  V.  414.  V*  ▼•  408.  JEHasa.        «  Virg.  ^n.  u.  02.    Stat.  Tbeb.  ti. 

Var.  Hist.  lib.  xii.  cap.  tT.  Plut.  Theieo.        *"  Plut.  Lyoui^o. 

<  Plot.  Nicia ;  Diod.  Sic.  xv.  '  ^lian.  Var.  Hiat.  Kb.  ▼!.  cap.  0. 

•  Xenopb.  Grec.  Hiit.  Ub.  i.  '  Horn.  Odya.  X'.  ▼.  74. 
*•  Hon.  ScLol.  U.  a',  v.  59.  "  Virg.  .£n.  vi.  v.  188. 

•  Horn.  II.  V.  V-  Sta.  *  iKliaa.  Var.  Hist.  lib.  xii.  cap.  SI. 
p  Plat.  Ageailao.  **  Auaon.  Epigram.  84. 

Aniiq.itfGr.  IB 
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mother  to  her  soo,  ^H  rav,  rj  evl  rds,  Bring  this  (buckler)  home  with 
you,  or  be  brought  upoo  it/ 

The  Athenians  used  to  place  the  bodies  of  their  dead  in  teots  three 
days  before  the  funeral,  that  the  people  might  have  an  opportuDity  of 
finding  their  relations,  and  paying  them  the  last  honors.  On  the  fourth 
day,  a  coffin  of  cypress  was  sent  from  every  tribe  to  convey  the 
bones  of  their  own  relations  ;  after  which  went  a  covered  hearse,  in 
memory  of  those  whose  bodies  could  not  be  found.  All  these,  accom- 
panied by  the  whole  body  of  the  people,  were  carried   to  the  public 
burial  place,  called  Ceramicus,  and  there  interred.     One  oration  was 
spoken   in  commendation  of  them  all ;  and  their  monuments  were 
adorned  with  pillars,  inscriptions,  and  all  other  ornaments  which  de- 
corated the  tombs  of  the  most  honorable  persons.     The  oration  was 
pronounced  by  the  fathers  of  those  who  had  behaved  most  valiantly ;' 
an<l  on  the  anniversary  of  the  solemnity,  the  same  oration  was  con- 
stantly repeated  every  year.'     As  an  exception  to  the  ordinary  prac- 
tice at  Athens,  it  is  observable,  that  the  brave  men  who  were  slain  io 
the  battle  of  Marathon  were  interred  in  the  place  where  they  fell,  to 
perpetuate  the  memory  of  that  wonderful   victory.*     It  may  be  also 
observed,  that  in  their  lists  the  names  of  the  soldiers  deceased  were 
marked  with  the  letter  6,  the  initial  o(  Oayoyres,  which  signifies  dead; 
those  of  the  living  with  r,  the  initial  of  rripovfieyoi,  which  denotes  pre- 
served.   The  same  custom  was  afterwards  adopted  by  the  Romans.' 


CHAP.  XI. 

Military  Booty ^  Offerings  to  the  Gods  after  Victory, 

Trophies^  Sfc. 

.  Military  booty  consisted  of  prisoners  and  spoils.  The  prisonen 
who  could  not  ransom  themselves  were  made  slaves,  and  either  foM, 
or  employed  in  the  service  of  their  conquerors :'  they  were  called 
ai\/ji&\aiTot/  and  bopvaXvroiJ 

The  spoils  were  commonly  distinguished  by  two  names,  being 
taken  either  from  the  dead,  and  termed  aicvXa/ or  from  the  living,  tad 
called  Xdiftvpa  ;^  but  sometimes  they  were  denominated  irapa,^  which 
included  those  taken  from  the  dead  as  well  as  from  the  living.'  Tbeie 
spoils  consisted  of  garments,  arms,*  standards,  and,  in  general,  of 
whatever  moveables  belonged  to  the  conquered,'  whose  whole  property 
by  the  laws  of  war  passed  to  the  conquerors."* 

In  early  times,  heroes  or  great  commanders,  who  fought  in  chariots, 


^  Plut.  Apophthegm.  ^  Xeuoph.  iQ  Agesil. 

y  Pulem.  in  Argum.  ruy  imroupluv  \6'  *  Poll.  vii.  33.  seg.  156. 

ytov,  f  Suidas. 

2  Cicero  de  Oratore.  <  Id.  in  Adipvpti, 

«  Thucyd.  lib.  iii.  *  Horn.  II.  f'.  ▼.  GS. 

^  Uuffin.  in  Hieronjm.  Isidor.  Uispal.  *  Eustath.  ad  II.  a., 

lib.  i.  cap.  23.  *  Horn.  II.  ic'.  v.  458. 

'  Pausan.  viii.  47.  ix.  15.     Horn.  II.  {^.  '  Xenoph.  Cyropsd.  iii. 

V.  427.  »  Plato  de  Leg,  lib.  i. 
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no  foooer  gained  a  victory  over  their  rivals  than  they  seized  their 
armor.*  Common  soldiers  were  not  permitted  such  liberty,  but 
gathered  the  spoils  of  the  deiid  after  the  battle  was  ended ;  and  if 
they  attempted  to  collect  them  before,  they  were  considered  as  defi- 
cieot  in  discipline. 

M^ts  lo/r  iwdpuv  iwifiaW6fAtm>s,  fitrSwufOt 

*AXA*  &y8paf  KTttpmfitp,  frcira  8i  icai  rit.  ^irnXoi 
NffKpoirf  &fiirc8(oy  <rvA^rrc  rc^yfiirraf .* 

No  son  of  Man  descend  for  servile  gains, 
To  touch  the  booty,  while  the  foe  remains. 
Behold  von  glitteiing  host,  your  future  spoil ! 
First  gam  the  conquest,  then  reward  the  toil.    Pope. 

The  same  method  was  followed  in  succeeding  ages.  The  Lacedae- 
mooiaos,  however^  were  forbidden  to  take  the  spoils  of  those  whom 
tbey  had  conquered  ;'  and  the  reason  assigned  for  this  prohibition 
was,  that  it  was  unworthy  of  a  Lacedaemonian  to  be  enriched  by 
them.'  In  order,  therefore,  to  prevent  their  soldiers  from  seizing  the 
spoilsy  the  Spartans  had  always  three  hundred  men  appointed  to  ob- 
serve their  actions,  and  to  put  the  law  in  force  against  delinquents.'' 

The  whole  booty  was  brought  to  the  general,'  who  first  made 
choice  of  that  which  pleased  him  best,'  gave  to  those,  who  had  sig- 
nalised themselves  in  the  battle,  according  to  their  merits,"  and  di- 
vided the  remainder  in  equal  portions  among  the  rest.'  Hence 
Achilles  complains  of  Agamemnon,  that  he  had  always  the  best  part 
of  the  booty;  whilst  be  himself,  who  sustained  the  burden  of  the.  war, 
was  content  with  a  small  pittance."'  Whenever  any  booty  of  great 
value  was  taken,  the  soldiers  reserved  it  for  a  present  to  their  general, 
or  to  the  commander  of  their  party.' 

Before  the  spoils  were  distributed,  the  Greeks  considered  them- 
selves obliged  to  make  an  offering  of  the  best  of  ihem  to  the  gods,  to 
whose  assistance  they  were  indebted  for  them  all.  Those  selected  for 
this  purpose  were  called  &k-podlyiaf  as  KiLKpoaiyia,  vapa  to  olytoQai  iy 
ft^XV  ^f^^^^ff  because  tbe  war,  in  which  they  were  collected,  had 
destroyed  many  ;^  or  airo  rov  Onos,  because  after  naval  engagements 
tbey  were  exposed  on  the  shore  ;  or  rather  &t  &kpov  rov  Oiros,  from 
the  top  of  the  heap,  because  all  the  spoils  being  collected  into  one 
heap,  the  first  fruits  were  offered  to  the  gods :'  in  allusion  to  this 
costom,  the  word  anpoOiyi&^eaOai  signiHcs  to  choose  the  best  of  any 
thing.' 

Tiie  gods  to  whom  this  honor  was  paid  were  not  only  those  whom 
they  considered  as  having  a  peculiar  concern  in  militury  afiairs,  as 
Mars,  Minerva,  ^c.  but  several  others,  as  Jupiter,  Juno,  and  any  to 

*  Horn,  pasnin.  *  Id.  ib.  \\  r.703. 

•  Id.  11.  f.  V.  68.  »  Id.  ib.  o'.  r.  103. 

r  X.h%n.  lib.  vi.  cap.  6.  '  Herodot.  Calliop.  Lycophr.  Ca»»andr. 

9  Plut.  Apophthfg.  Laron.  v.  208. 

'  Eustath.  II.  f,  ▼.  66.  v  Eustath.  Odys.  «'. 

'  Horn.  11.  (.  ▼.  S3].  *  Suid.    Sophocl.  Schol. Trachin. 

'  Id.  ib.  X'.  T.  703.  •  Kurip.  Hercul.  Fur.  ▼.  476. 

«  Id.  ib.  I.  ▼.  SS4. 
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whom  tbey  thought  themselves  obliged  for  success,  and  esp^ialljf 
ibpse  who  were  the  protectors  of  their  city  or  country. 

The  Greeks  had  several  methods  of  consecrating  spoils  :  sometimes 
they  collected  them  into  a  heap  and  consumed  them  with  fire,  and 
sometimes  they  made  presents,  which  were  huug  up  in  temples/  It 
was  very  common  to  dedicate  the  armor  of  the  enemy,  and  to  suspend 
it  in  temples ;  but  the  Lacedaemonians  were  forbidden  this  ;  and  the 
reason  assigned  was,  that  offerings  taken  from  cowards  ought  not  to 
be  exposed  to  the  eyes  of  the  gods,  or  to  those  of  youth.'  This 
custom,  however,  was  very  ancient,'  and  almost  universally  adopted/ 

It  was  also  usual  to  dedicate  to  the  gods  their  own  weapons,  when 
they  retired  from  the  noise  of  war  to  a  private  life ;  and  this  seems  to 
have  been  performed  as  a  grateful  acknowledgment  to  the  gods,-  by 
whose  protection  they  had  been  delivered  from  dangers/  Lest^  how 
ever,  these  arms  should  fall  into  the  hands  of  malecontents  in  tanmhi 
and  insurrections,  they  were  rendered  unfit  for  service ;  and  hence 
the  bucklers  were  hung  up  without  handles. 

As  a  farther  expression  of  their  gratitude  to  the  gods,  it  was 
customary  to  offer  solemn  sacrifices,  and  return  public  thanks  to  then. 
It  is  observable  that  the  Lacedeemonians,  for  their  greatest  success 
by  force  of  arms,  offered  only  a  cock  to  the  god  of  war  ;  bot  when 
they  t>btained  a  victory  by  stratagem  and  without  bloodshed,  they 
sacrificed  an  ox  :<  by  this  they  intimated  to  their  generals  that  policy, 
as  well  as  valor,  was  requisite  in  a  warrior,  and  that  those  victories 
were  to  be  preferred,  in  which  they  suffered  the  least.  It  may  abo 
be  proper  to  add,  that  the  Greeks  had  a  custom  which  resem- 
bled the  Roman  triumph :  the  conquerors,  crowned  with  garlands* 
jrepeating  hymns  and  songs,  brandishing  their  spears,  att€»deil  by 
their  captives,  and  exposing  all  their  spoils  to  public  view,  made  a 
procession  through  the  middle  of  their  city  ;  and  this  was  called  0ea- 

Trophies  were  denominated  by  the  ancient  Athenians  rponraiia,  ni 
i»y  sueceeding  ages^  rpcSiraca.*  They  were  dedicated  to  some  of  the 
gods,  especially  to  Jupiter,  sumamed  Tpowaios  and  TponaiovjQs  ;*  and 
to  Juno  who  shared  in  her  hu8band*s  title,  and  was  called  Tfrnru/o.' 
The  manner  of  adorning  trophies  was  by  hanging  up  all  sorts  of  anif 
taken  fVom  the  enemy.  ** 


»TpAraui  I9ff6erai 


All  sorts  of  arms  that  from  the  foe  be  took. 
He  hang  abovt  the  tiopiiy  which  he  rais'd. 

To  these  were  commonly  added  the  names  of  the  god  to  whom  they 
were  dedicated,  of  the  conquerors  and  the  conquered  ;  with  an  ac- 

^  Herodot.  lib.  iz.  *  Phavorinus. 

«  Plut.  Apophth.  Lacon.  <  Aristoph.  Schol.  Flut.  ▼.  4SS. 

^  Easuth.  in  II.  if,  ▼.  81.  *  Pausan.  Lacon.    Plut.  Paral).  Pbor- 

'  Horn.  II.  T)'.  V.  81.    Yirg*  2Eju  vi^T.    notus. 

183.     iSam.  xxi.  9.  '  Phavorin.  Lycophr.  Cassandr.  v.  ISJS' 

/  Hor.  lib.  i.  epist.  i.  ▼.  4.  Ovid.  Trist.        "*  Javenal.  Sat.  x.  v.  ISS 

lib.  iv.  "  Euripid.  HeracVid.  V.786. 

t  Plut.  Instit.  LacoQ. 
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count  of  all  the  spoils  and  other  remarkable  oecurrenres  of  llie  war. 
This  inscriplion  was  called  inypaifiii  or  en/ypa;i/ia, and  was  rrequeQtl<r 
•nigraveii,  whence  eirlr^rporaiy  e^KoXat^ai,  toeii^rnTeoii  the  liuphy  ;" 
and  somelimesitwas  wriirenwilh  ink,  whence  Otliryaites,  llie  Lace- 
dienionian,  just  surviving  his  victory  over  the  Argians,  ciused  a 
trophj'  to  be  erected,  upon  which,  whilst  supported  by  his  spear,  lie 
inscribed  with  his  own  blood,  instead  of  ink,  Aii  Tporaioii^y.'' 

The  spoils  were  hung  upon  the  trunk  of  a  tree;  and  the  olive  was 
ftequeatiy  used  for  this  purpose,  on  account  of  its  being  tlie  emblem 
af  peace,  which  is  a  consequence  of  victory.  Several  other  trees  were 
alao  honored  in  the  same  manner,  especially  the  oak,  which  wa^  con- 
•rcraled  to  Jupiter.'  It  was  likewise  customary  to  erect  trophies  upon 
eminences,  that  they  might  be  more  conspicuous.'  Instead  of  trees, 
■ucceedtng  ages  erected  pillars  of  stone  or  brass  to  preserve  the  me- 
mory of  their  victolies  ;  and  to  raise  these  was  called  hrayat  rpArawv. 
a.n  expression  that  was  also  applied  to  the  erectinn  of  trees  ;  for  if  the 
place  which  was  chosen  was  destitute  of  trees  tit  for  the  purpose,  it 
wa»  usual  to  supply  that  defect  by  erecting  one.' 

To  demolish  trophies  was  considered  unlawful  and  sacrilegious,  be- 
cause they  were  all  consecrated  to  some  deity.  Nor  was  it  deemed 
•  leas  crime  to  pay  them  divine  adoration,  or  to  repair  them  when  de- 
cayed, which  was  a  means  of  reviving  past  injuries.  For  the  same 
reason,  those  Greeks  who  Hrst  introduced  the  custom  of  erecting 
pillars  as  trophies,  incurred  a  severe  censure  from  the  age  in  which 
Ihey  lived.' 

The  Macedonians  never  erected  trophies,  to  which  they  were 
obliged  by  a  law  observed  from  the  reif-n  of  Caranus,  one  of  whose 
trophies  was  devoured  by  wolves  ;*  and  for  this  reason  Alexander  the 
Great,  how  vain  soever  in  other  instances,  never  raised  a  trophy. 

After  trophies  fell  into  disuse,  the  Greeks  still  raised  monuments 
lo  preserve  the  memory  of  their  victories,  and  to  testify  their  gratilode 
to  the  gods.  Even  before  the  disuse  of  trophies,  statues  were  some- 
times erected  to  the  gods,  especially  to  Jupiter;' 

Ailr  TpJiriuDF  iininu  flp^ai." 

Sometimes  the  same  god  was  honored  with  a  temple  on  the  same  ac- 
count.' Sometimes  they  erected  towers,  which  ibey  adorned  with 
the  spoils  of  their  enemies. 

It  was  also  customary  to  raise  altars  to  the  gods  ;  of  which  we  have 
an  instance  in  Alexander,  who,  reliiruing  from  his  Indian  expedition, 
erected  altars  scarcely  inferior  to  the  most  lofty  towers  in  height,  and 
exceeding  them  in  breadth." 

'  LucuD.  '  Plul.  Rom.  QasM. 

f  Plut.  Firall.     Subciu  ;   Til.  da  Fo>         ■  Pauumuu. 
tnna.  '  Herodot.  lib.  iK. 

■■  Eurip.  Phaoniit. 

'  Paiisau.  Laconicis. 

'  ArriiD.  Eipcd.  Atexuid.  lib.  V. 
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CHAP.  XII. 

Military  Punishments  and  Rewards,  and  the  Manner  of  conveying 

Intelligence. 

The  Greeks  bad  no  certain  method  of  correcting  their  soldten, 
but  left  that  to  the  discretion  of  their  commanders.  In  a  few  cases, 
indeed,  the  laws  made  provisions. 

AirrofioXoc,  runaways,  suffered  death/ 

*AaTpaT€vroi,  they  who  refused  to  serve  in  war,  or  who  quitted  their 
ranks,  were  obliged,  by  a  law  of  Cbarondas,  to  sit  three  days  in  the 
public  forum  in  women's  apparel.'  At  Athens  Aorparevroc,  they  who 
refused  to  serve  in  war ;  Xeivroracrac,  they  who  deserted  their  ranks ; 
and  betXci,  cowards,  were  not  permitted  to  wear  garlands,  nor  to  enter 
the  iepa  brifioreXfl,  public  temples  :^  they  were  also  obliged  by  the 
undecemviri  to  appear  in  the  court  called  Heliaea,  where  a  fine  was 
imposed,  or  other  punishment  inflicted,  according  to  their  demerit; 
and  if  a  fine  was  imposed,  the  criminal  was  imprisoned  till  payment 
was  made.<^  Among  these  may  be  reckoned  pitf/a^TrcSes,  they  who  lost 
their  bucklers,  which  was  deemed  a  mark  of  extreme  cowardice;  and 
hence  a  law  was  enacted,  that  whoever  charged  another  falsely  with 
this  crime  should  be  fined/  But  the  Lacedaemonians  inflicted  the 
severest  punishments  on  all  such  offenders  ;  for  their  laws  obliging 
them  either  to  conquer  or  die,  they  who  quitted  their  bucklers  were 
as  much  disgraced  as  if  they  had  forsaken  their  ranks.  Among  the 
same  people,  fugitives  or  runaways  were  deprived  of  all  honors,  and 
it  was  reckoned  a  disgrace  to  intermarry  with  them ;  whoever  met 
them  in  the  streets  had  liberty  to  beat  them,  and  they  were  not  per- 
mitted to  resist  in  their  own  defence ;  and  to  render  them  more  re- 
markable, they  were  obliged  to  wear  a  dirty  habit,  to  have  their 
gowns  patched  with  different  colors,  and  their  beards  half  shaven  and 
half  unshaven.'  Their  reproach  was  likewise  extended  to  their  whole 
family ;  and  therefore  their  mothers  frequently  atoned  for  their  criae 
by  stabbing  them  at  their  first  meeting.  Demaratus,  being  asked  why 
they  punished  with  such  severity  those  who  quitted  their  buckieis, 
when  the  loss  of  the  helmet  or  coat  of  mail  was  deemed  less  dis- 
graceful, replied,  that  these  were  only  intended  for  the  defence  oi 
single  persons,  whilst  bucklers  were  serviceable  to  the  whole  armj; 
and  Archilochus,  the  poet,  was  banished  from  Sparta  for  triompbiog 
in  an  epigram  at  the  loss  of  his  buckler/ 

To  pawn  their  arms  was  also  accounted  a  crime  among  the  Greeks, 
and  was  forbidden  by  a  law  at  Athens.^ 

As  rewards  of  valor,  the  private  soldiers  were  invested  with  office, 

*  Ulpian.  ad  Timocmt.  raocrat. 
'  Diod.  Sicul.  xii.  16.  '  Lys.  OrataMn  Tlieoinoett 

*  iEtchin.  in  Cteriph.    Demoslh.  in  Ti-        «  Plut.  Agesil. 
roocrat.  /  Strab.  xii.    Plut.  losUt.  Lacon. 

^  ^schin.  in  Ctesiph.    Demosth.in  Ti-        r  Aristoph.  Plat.  act.  ii.  ac.  !▼. 
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and  the  subordinate  officers  honored  with  higher  commands/  It  was 
also  customary  for  the  general  to  reward  with  large  gifts  those  who 
had  signalized  themselves.'  Hence  Agamemnon  encourages  Teucer 
to  conduct  himself  bravely,  by  assuring  him  of  a  considerable  reward 
when  the  city  should  be  taken : 

*H  rplwoV,  ^i  8^  trvovf  airrounw  J^§o^, 

Whatever  treasures  Greece  for  me  design. 

The  next  rich  honorary  gift  be  thine  ; 

Some  golden  tripod,  or  distingoish'd  car. 

With  coursers  dreadful  in  the  ranks  of  war ; 

Or  some  fair  captive  whom  thj  eyes  approve, 

Shall  recompense  the  warrior's  toils  witli  love.    Popb. 

Sometimes  crowns  were  presented,  on  which  were  inscribed  the  names 
and  actions  of  the  persons  who  had  merited  them.'  Some  were 
honored  with  permission  to  raise  pillars  or  erect  statues  to  the  gods, 
with  inscriptions  declaring  their  victories."  This,  however,  was  an 
honor  which  neither  Miltiades  nor  Themistocles  could  obtain ;  for  in 
the  primitive  ages  rewards  were  distributed  more  sparingly  than  in 
sncceeding  times,  when  the  road  to  honor  became  easier,  and  men 
were  rewarded  for  actions  which  were  only  of  an  ordinary  nature.* 

At  Athens,  another  honor  conferred  on  the  valiant  was»  to  have  their 
anas  deposited  in  tlie  citadel,  and  to  be  called  Cecropidae,  citiiens  of 
the  true  ancient  blood.'  Some  were  presented  with  a  wayowXla^  com- 
mie suit  of  armor/  Others  were  praised  in  songs  of  triumph,' and 
in  funeral  speeches ;''  and  Demosthenes  composed  Iwirifior  \6yoy,  a 
ftraeral  oration,  on  those  who  fell  at  Chaeronea/  The  rewards  of 
valor  were  denominated  &piore7a,'  iwaOXa,  rurijriypia,  and  evcWcio. 

They  who  lost  any  of  their  limbs  in  the  war,  and  were  called  d&v- 
warot,  were  maintained  at  the  public  charge,  provided  they  had  not  an 
estate  of  three  Attic  pounds  yearly ;  on  which  account  they  were  ex- 
amined by  the  senate  of  fife  hundred.  Their  allowance  was  an  obo- 
hts  a  day :  some  say  that  they  bad  two  oboli  everv  day ;  and  othcrsi 
timt  they  received  nine  drachmae,  or  fifty>four  oboli,  every  month.H 

The  children  of  those  who  valiantly  sacrificed  their  lives  for  the 
gloiy  and  preservation  of  the  Athenian  commonwealth/  were  educated 
at  the  public  charge  till  they  arrived  at  years  of  maturity.  They 
were  then  presented  with  a  varovXla,  complete  suit  of  armor,*  and 
brought  forth  before  the  people,  when  one  of  the  ministers  proclaimed 
before  them  as  follows :  "  In  remembrance  of  their  fiithers*  merits 
the  republic  has  hitherto  educated  these  young  men,  but  now  dis- 
misses  them  thus  armed,  that  they  may  thank  their  country  bv  imita- 
ting their  fathers*  examples."     As  a  rarther  encouragement  they  had 

A  Xenoph.  Hipparch.  Meniorab.iiL4. 1.        9  Plat.  Ljsandro. 

*  Virg.  JEn.  ix.  v.  26S.  **  Thucyd.  ii.  14.  Lociao.  de  Lucta. 

*  Horn.  II.  e^.  V.  289.  '  Demosth.  0pp. 

'  Demoith.  adv.  Androt.  <  iElian.  Var.  Hist.  v.  10. 

*  PlaUirch.  Cimone.  "  Plot.  Solone ;  Lyiiaavfpl  &8vi>d(Tov', 
"  .£achin.  in  Ctesiphont.                          Harpocrat.  Suid.  v.  *ABdraroi« 

*  Demosth.  Ftinebr.  *  .£achin.  in  Ctesiph. 
f  Pint.  Alcibiade.  *  Aristid.  in  Paoatb. 
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tiNi  houor  of  irpoebp[a,  the  first  seats  at  sboWs  and  at  all  piiblie 
meetings. 

The  laws  of  Solon  provided  allKi  for  the  parents  of  those  wbd  dM 
in  war ;  it  being  reasonable  that  those  who  liad  lost,  in  the  selrlce  mt 
the  commonwealth,  their  sons,  the  comfort  and  support  of  their  de« 
dining  age,  should  be  maintained  at  the  public  charge.' 

The  Greeks  conveyed  intelligence  by  differeOt  meaiis,  and  by  differ- 
ent sorts  of  messengers.  The  ^^tpohpdixoi  were  lightly  armed  with 
darts  and  haad~  grenadoes,  or  with  bows  and  arrows  ;^  ooe  of  whon 
was  Phidippides,  fam6i|s  in  the  history  of  Miltiades  for  his  vistoo  of 
Pan.'  But  the  contrivf^ce  of  all  others,  the  most  celebrated  for  cloie 
conveyance  of  intelligence,  was  the  Lacedsemonian  fficvniiXi},  which  was 
a  white  roll  of  parchment  wrapped  round  a  black  stick,  and  which  wis 
about  four  cubits  ifi  length,'  and  derived  its  name  from  varvroi^  a  skis. 
The  manner  and  use  of  it  was  as  follows : — when  the  magistrates  ciMb- 
missioned  any  general  or  admiral,  they  took  two  round  pieces  of  wood, 
equal  to  each  other  in  size :  one  of  these  they  kept,  and  delivered  tbe 
other  to  the  commander,  to  whom  when  they  had  any  thing  of  im- 
portance to  communicate,  they  cut  a  long  narrow  scroll  of  parehnent, 
and  rolling  it  upon  their  own  staff,  one  fold  close  upon  another,  they 
wrote  their  business  upon  it ;  then  taking  it  off,  they  despatched  it 
to  the  commander ;  and  he  applying  the  parchment  to  his  own  staff, 
the  folds  exactly  corresponded  with  each  other,  as  at  tbe  writing; 
and  the  characters,  which  before  were  confused  and  unintelligible, 
became  very  plain,  and  attested  the  authenticity  of  the  magistratei' 
command.^ 


CHAP.  XlII. 

The  different  Sorti  of  Ships, 

They  who  veirtured  themselves  on  the  sea  made  their  first  at- 
tempts in  shallow  water,  and  trusted  not  themselves  at  any  eoushicr' 
able  distance  from  the  shore ;  but  l>eing  emboldened  by  frequest 
trials,  they  proceeded  farther  by  degrees,  till  at  length  they  took 
courage,  and  launched  into  the  main  ocean.^ 

To  whom  the  world  is  indebted  for  the  Invention  of  ships  b  oo- 
certain.  Several  persons  pretend  to  this  honor,  as  Prometheus,  Nep- 
tune, Janus,  Atlas,  Hercules,  Jason,  Danaus,  Crythneus,  &e* ;  bot 
common  fame  assigns  it  to  Minerva,  the  mother  of  all  the  arts  sod 
sciences.  Some,  who,  leaving  these  antiquated  fables  of  the  poeCSi 
endeavour  to  proceed  with  more  certainty,  ascribe  the  inventioB 
to  the  .£ginensianSy  Phoenicians,  and  other  inlnibitants  of  the  sea 
coasts.' 

It  is  supposed  by  some  that  the  Athenians  were  tbe  first  Gredaos 

'  Plat.  Menezeno ;  Diog.  Ltert.  Solon.  At.    A.  Gelliaa. 

y  Stndas.  «  aaadian.  Pneftit  in  IUp.Pfoaerpi>^ 

'  Com.  Nepos  Miltiade.  "^  Plin.  lib.  ▼.  cap.  19.    Stra^  1ft.  s^ 

<■  Pindar.  Schol.  Olymp.  Od.  vL  Mela  lib.  L  cap.  12. 

^  Plut  Lysandr.     Aristoph.  Schol.  in 
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that  made  use  of  ships.'  The  inhabitants  of  the  isle  of  JEgina  ad- 
dicted themselves  early  to  navigation,  the  invention  of  which,  as  has 
been  already  observed,  has  been  attributed  to  them/  The  inhabitants 
of  Salamis  also  excelled,  in  the  heroic  times,  in  the  knowledge  of 
MTigation.  To  these  may  be  added  the  Argives ;'  but  none  of  these 
people  could  be  compared  with  the  Cretans,  who  are  said  to  have 
possessed  the  empire  of  the  sea/  The  Lacedaemonian!*  nuist  also 
lBa?e  addicted  themselves  at  an  early  period  to  maritime  affairs ;' 
tbpugli  they  were  afterwards  by  a  law  forbidden  navigation.^  It  was 
not  till  a  later  period,  that  the  Corinthians  became  so  powerful  at 
sea.  It  is  observable,  that  the  wood  which  the  Greeks  used  in  build- 
iog  ships  was  alder,  poplar,  or  fir,'  which  being  hard  and  light  were 
most  pro|)er  for  the  purpose. 

The  first  ships  were  built  without  art,  and  possessed  neither 
strength  nor  ornament ;  but  they  consisted  only  of  planks  laid  to- 
getheri  and  so  compacted  as  to  keep  out  the  water.*"  In  some  places 
tbey  were  nothing  more  than  hulks  of  trees  made  hollow,  which  were 
called  irXoia  fiovi^vXa,  from  their  consisting  of  one  piece  of  timber 
only."  In  later  ages,  also,  the  same  were  used  at  some  places,  and 
were  called  aKaifri  in  the  proper  acceptation  of  that  word/  from 
wgAirrtirdai,  because  ihey  were  made  by  hollowing  a  tree.  Nor  was 
wood  alone  applied  to  this  purpose,  but  any  other  materials  that 
floated  on  the  water  without  sinking ;  as  the  ^yptian  reed  papyrus, 
or  leather,  of  which  in  ancient  times  ships  were  frequently  composed, 
and  from  which  they  were  called  nXola  bitftOepira  or  btpfi&riwa.  These 
were  sometimes  surrounded  with  wickers,  and  sometimes  made  only 
of  leather,  or  hides  sewed  together.'  Of  this  last  kind  was  the  infer- 
nal boat  of  Charon.' 

When  ships  were  brought  to  rather  more  perfection  and  increased 
io  size,  the  sight  of  them  struck  the  ignorant  people  with  terror  and 
amazement ;  for  it  occasioned  no  small  surprise  to  behold  floating; 
castles  full  of  men,  and  with  expanded  wings  flying  on  the  sea.'' 
From  this  originated  the  fiction  of  the  flight  of  Perseus  to  the  Gor- 
goos,  who,  as  we  are  expressly  told,  was  carried  in  a  ship;'  the  story 
of  Triptolemus,  who  was  feigned  to  ride  upon  a  winged  dragon,  be- 
caose  that  in  a  time  of  dearth  at  Athens  he  sailed  to  more  fruitful 
countries  in  order  to  supply  the  necessities  of  his  people ;  the  fiible 
oi  the  winged  horse  Pegasus,  who,  as  several  mythologists  report,' 
was  only  a  ship  of  that  name  with  sails,  and  on  that  account  said  to 
be  the  ofilipring  of  Neptune,  the  emperor  of  the  sea  ;*  and  the  stories 
of  griflins,  or  of  ships  transformed  into  birds  and  fishes,  which  are 
frequently  met  with  in  the  ancient  poets.     So  acceptable  to  the  first 

*  Paosan.  lib.  i.  cap.  SI.   Athen.  lib.  ii.        *  Maxim.  Tjrr.  Dissert.  40.    Isidonis. 
/  Heaiod.  Fragm.  »  Virg.  Oeorg.  i.  ▼.  136. 

t  ApoHod.  bb.  ii.   Plin.  lib.  vii.  seg.  57.        *  Poljm.  lib.  ▼. 

*  Thncyd.  lib.  i.  Herodot.  lib.  iii.  Ari-        p  Ljcopbr.  Caasandr.  rjnsqae  Schol.  v. 
■tot.  de  Ilep.  lib.  ii.  cap.  10.    Diod.  Sic.    75. 

UtK  ir.  Strabo  lib.  x.  «  Virg.  JEn,  ri.  r.  414. 

'  Horn.  II.  0^.  ▼.  04.  **  Apollon.  ejoaque  Schol. 

*  Pauaan.  lib.  ii.  cap.  4.  '  Aristoph.  Tbeamopbor. 

'  Horn.  Odys.  c'.  ▼.  2S9.  Plat*  de  Leg.        '  Palscpliat.    Artcmidorus. 
lib.  iv.  *  VoM.  Idol,  lib.  iii.  cajt.  04*. 
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afires  of  the  world  were  inveDtions  of  this  nature,  that  wboeTer  made 
any  improvements  in  the  art  of  navigation,  built  ships  after  new 
forms,  or  rendered  them  more  commodious  by  additional  cootri- 
▼ances,  or  discovered  unknown  countries,  were  numbered  among  the 
deified  heroes,  and  had  their  inventions  and  discoveries  consecrated 
and  fixed  in  the  heavens.  Hence  the  signs  of  Aries  and  Taorns, 
which  were  only  two  ships  ;  the  former  of  which  carried  Pbryzus 
from  Greece  to  Colchos,  and  the  latter  Europa  out  of  Phoenicia  into 
Crete.  Hence  also  Argo,  Pegasus,  and  Perseus's  Whale,  were  new 
kinds  of  ships,  which  being  held  in  great  admiration  by  the  ignontot 
people,  were,  in  memory  of  their  inventors^  translated  among  the 
stars,  and  changed  into  constellations. 

At  first,  all  sliips,  for  whatever  use  designed,  were  of  the  saae 
form  ;  but  afterwards  they  were  constructed  and  equipped  in  a  differ- 
ent manner,  and  consisted  chiefly  of  three  sorts  :  ships  of  war,  of 
burden,  and  of  passage. 

Ships  of  passage  were  distinguished  by  several  names,  which  were 
usually  taken  from  what  they  carried  :  those  which  served  for  carry- 
ing men  were  called  by  the  general  names  of  w6pia  and  eirc/3^L8ei ; 
those  filled  with  armed  men,  by  the  particular  titles  of  oxXtrayMY^ 
and  aTpaTtd}Tibes ;  and  those  in  which  horses  were  transported  were 
named  ivirrjyo),  <7nraywyol,  &c. 

Ships  of  burden  were  called  oXKahes,'  ^opriyyoc,*  and  irXoca,  to  db- 
tinguish  them  from  ships  of  war,  which  were  properly  termed  rl^ti* 
They  were  usually  of  a  round  form,'  and  were  large  and  capaciois 
that  they  might  contain  a  great  quantity  of  victuals,  provisions,  aad 
other  necessaries  with  which  they  were  laden  ;  and  hence  tbey  were 
sometimes  called  trrpoyyvXai  */  as,  on  the  contrary,  ships  of  war  were 
named  /larpac,'  because  they  were  longer  than  the  former.  Tbey 
agreed  in  part  with  the  transport  vessels,  which  were  of  a  form  be- 
tween the  ships  of  war  and  of  burden,  and  were  exceeded  by  the  ht- 
ter  in  capaciousness,  and  by  the  former  in  length.  There  was  dio 
another  difference :  ships  of  war,  though  not  entirely  destitute  of 
sails,  were  chiefly  rowed  with  oars,  that  they  might  be  able  to  fack 
about  and  approach  the  enemy  on  his  weakest  side;  and  hence  ships 
of  war  were  usually  called  Mkwtoi  and  KtnHipri,  because  managed  by 
oars.  On  the  contrary,  vessels  governed  by  sails  were  at  the  raeitj 
of  the  winds,  and  could  not  be  conducted  with  so  mucb  steadioesi; 
and  ships  of  burden  were  commonly  governed  with  sails,  and  thoK 
of  transport  often  towed  with  cords ;  but  in  both  these,  the  three 
modes  of  government,  by  sails,  oars,  and  cords,  were  occasiooa^f 
used. 

Siiips  of  war  are  said  to  have  been  first  rigged  out  by  Parhalus,or 
Samyres ;  some  say,  by  Semiramis,  and  others,*  by  ^gseon.  ThtJ 
were  farther  distinguished  from  other  sorts  of  ships  by  various  engiBCS 
and  buildings;  some  of  which  were  intended  to  defend  their  owb  lol- 

*  Thucjd.  v'u  30.  '  Ulpian.  in  Demosth.  Ont.  adv.  Uf 
^  Plut.  Pompcio.  tinum. 

*  Thucyd.  ii.  97.  •  Plin.  Nat.  Hbt,  lib.  wn.  cap.  ik. 
y  Schol.  Thacyd.  toe.  cit. 
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cUen,  and  others  to  aonoy  the  eoeroy.  Tbej  were  also  distinguished 
from  each  other  in  later  ages  by  several  orders  or  banks  of  oara, 
which  were  not  placed  on  the  same  level  in  different  parts  of  the 
thip;  but  the  seats  being  fixed  at  the  back  of  each  other,  ascended 
gradually  in  the  manner  of  stains.  The  most  usual  number  of  these 
banks  was  three,  four,  and  five ;  and  hence  tliere  is  such  frequent 
mention  of  ySfes  rpiiipets,*  Tcrpiif^ii,^  and  ircKr/zpcit/  trireme,  quadri- 
reme,  and  quinquireme  galliea,  which  exceeded  one  another  by  a 
bank  of  oars,  and  consequently  being  built  more  high,  rowed  with 
greater  strength.  In  the  primitive  times  the  long  ships  bad  only  one 
bank  of  oars,  whence  they  are  sometimes  termed  fioyi^peis,  and  KiXtfrtt, 
firooi  the  name  of  a  single  horse  ;  but  when  we  find  them  called  w€v 
mtcorropoi,  and  as  far  as  iKardvropoi,  we  fkft  not  to  understand  that 
they  were  rowed  with  60  or  100  banks,  but  only  with  50  or  100  oars. 
One  of  these  was  the  ship  Argo,  which  was  invented  by  Jason  in  the 
year  before  Jesus  Christ  1 253,  was  rowed  with  50  oars,  and  was  the  first 
of  the  long  ships  that  sailed  out  of  the  ports  of  Greece  ;'  for  till  that 
time  all  vessels  were  of  a  form  more  inclining  to  oval.  Others-^  carry 
the  invention  of  long  ships  rather  higher,  and  refer  it  toDanaus,  who, 
they  say,  sailed  from  Egypt  into  Greece  in  a  ship  of  fifty  oars ;  and 
e¥eo  if  Jason  introduced  long  ships  into  Greece,  he  cannot  be  consi- 
dered as  the  contriver  of  them,  but  ratlier  as  the  imitator  of  the  Elgvp« 
tian  or  African  model,  the  latter  of  which  had  been  composed  by 
Atlas  some  time  before,  and  was  much  used  in  those  parts.  The 
Erythraeans  were  the  first  that  employed  a  double  bank  of  oars  ;*  this 
was  farther  enlarged  with  the  accession  of  a  third,  by  Aminocles  of 
Corintli^  or  by  the  Sidonians ;'  Aristotle,  a  Carthaginian,  added  a 
fourth;  Nesiclhon  of  Salamis,^  or  Dionysius  the  Sicilian,', a  fifth; 
Xenagoras  the  Syracusan,  a  sixth  ;  Nesigiton  increased  the  number 
to  ten ;  Alexander  the  Great,  to  twelve ;  Ptolemy  Soter,  to  fiAeen  ; 
Philip,  the  father  of  Perseus,  to  sixteen  ;*  Demetrius,  the  son  of  An- 
tigonus,  to  thirty;  and  Ptolemy  Philopater,  to  forty.*  The  last 
neotiooed  ship  appeared  at  a  distance  like  a  floating  mountain  or 
island,  and,  at  a  nearer  view,  resembled  a  great  castle  on  the  water : 
it  contained  four  thousand  rowers,  four  hundred  mariners  employed 
in  other  services,  and  almost  three  thousand  soldiers ;  but  this  and 
such  like  fabrics  were  rendered  unwieldy  by  their  bulk,  and  were 
Hore  for  show  and  ostentation  than  for  real  use.  The  common  names 
by  which  they  were  known  were  Cyclades,  or  ^tnse,  islands  or  moun* 
taias/  to  which  they  seemed  almost  equal  in  sise ;  and  they  con- 
sisted, as  it  is  said,  of  as  many  materials  as  were  sufficient  for  the 
construction  of  at  least  fifty  triremes. 


*  Pftlltti  i.  0.  acg.  110.  Lytias  in  'Ato-        *  Herodot.    Thucyd.    Diod.  Sic. 
Xty*  AmpoSoKias,  '  Clem.  Alei.  Stroro.  i. 

*  Diod.  Sic.  xix.  02.    Atben.  ▼.  8.  *  PUn. 

*  Athen.  itnd.  '  Diod.  Sic. 

*  Diod.  Sic.  lib.  iv.     Plm.  lib.  ni.        "*  Polj^b.  Fngm.    Liv. 

•eg.  57.  *  Pint.  Dcmeirio ',  Athea.  lab.  v. 

/  ApoUodor.  lib.  ii.  '  Atbenvni. 

*  Piio. 
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Besides  those  already  menttoQed,  there  were  other  ships  with  half 
banks  of  oars  ;  as  fifiioXla  or  iifiloXost  which  was  between  an  unireme 
and  bireme,  and  consisted  of  a  banic  and  a  half;  and  rpcijpc/xioX/ay 
which  was  between  a  bireme  and  trireme,  and  had  two  banks  and  a 
half.  These,  though  perhaps  built  in  other  respects  after  the  model 
of  the  long  ships,  or  ships  of  war,  are  seldom  comprehended  under 
that  name,  and  are  sometimes  mentioned  in  opposition  to  them. 
There  were  several  other  ships,  which  differed  from  those  already 
enumerated,  and  which  were  appropriated  to  particular  uses,  or  fitted 
for  certain  seas.  These  were  employed  on  urgent  necessities  in  na- 
▼ai  battles,  but  more  commonly  as  vvriperiKai,  tenders,  and  Tictual- 
ling  ships,  to  supply  the  main  fleet  with  provisions ;  and  sometimes 
they  were  built  for  expedition  to  carry  expresses,  and  observe  the 
motions  of  the  enemy,  without  danger  of  being  taken  by  the  heavier 
and  armed  vessels.  They  were  distinguished  from  the  former  by  the 
manner  of  their  construction  and  equipment,  being  partly  like  ships 
of  war,  and  partly  like  ships  of  burden ;  and  in  some  respects  differiog 
from  both,  as  the  various  exigencies  in  which  they  were  employed 
seemed  to  require. 


CHAP.    XIV. 

The  Parts,  OrnameniSy  Sfc.  of  Ships, 

The  principal  parts  of  which  ships  consisted  were  three;  the 
body,  the  prow,  and  the  .stern.  These  were  again  composed  of  seve- 
ral smaller  parts. 

1.  In  the  body,  or  middle  part  of  the  ship,  was  rpoircs,^  the  keel, 
which  was  composed  of  wood,  and  therefore,  from  its  strength  and 
firmness,  called  areipriJ  It  was  placed  at  the  bottom  of  the  ship  to 
cut  through  the  waves,**  and  was,  therefore,  narrow  and  sharp ;  and 
hence  it  is  observable  that  not  all  ships,  but  only  the  /lajqpai,  whose 
bodies  were  strait  and  of  a  small  circumference,  were  provided  with 
keels,  the  rest  having  usually  flat  bottoms.'  Round  the  keel  were 
placed  pieces  of  wood  to  save  it  from  damage  when  the  ship  was  fint 
launched,  or  when  it  bulged  against  rocks;  and  these  were  denoaii- 
nated  x'^^^^^f^^''^^*  wedges/  and  were  the  same  as  those  now  called 
bilgeways. 

Next  to  the  rp&ms  was  ^uXku,^  called  by  the  moderns  the  limber, 
within  which  was  contained  the  iLyrXia,  pump,  through  which  water 
was  conveyed  out  of  the  ship.** 

After  this  was  bevripa  rpdms,  second  keel,  called  by  the  moderas 
the  kelson,  which  was  placed  beneath  the  pump,  and  called  Xifffiar, 
Xo\i://yi7,  KX€tTow6bio¥  :"  by  some  it  is  erroneously  supposed  to  be  the 
same  as  0aXca. 

p  Horn.  Odjs.  fi,  V.  421  et  4S8.  el  '  I&idor.  lib.  xxi.  cap.  I. 

Schol.  minor,  ad  h.  I.  '  Ovid.  Met.  xi.  ▼.  516. 

«  Horn.  II.  a',  V.  482.  et  Schol.  minor.  **  Pollux, 

ad  h.  I.  *  Aristoph.  Schol.  Equit. 

*•  Schol.  Hom.  Odyi.  /.  •  Pollux. 
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Abo?e  the  pump  was  a  hollow  place  called  KolXri  ri/(  ytiot/  the  bold 
of  the  ship,  or  kvtos  aod  yaarpa,^  because  it  was  large  aod  capacious, 
and  io  the  form  of  a  vessel  or  belly.  This  was  surrounded  with  ribs, 
which  were  pieces  of  wood  rising  from  the  keel  upwards,  and  called 
pofuls,'  and  iyKolXia/  the  belly  of  the  ship  being  contained  within 
them ;  upon  these  were  placed  certain  planks,  which  the  Greeks  de« 
Doroinated  iyrefiopelas*  or  iyrepotylia. 

The  xXevpal/  sides  of  the  ship,  denominated  by  the  moderns  the 
top  timbers,  which  encompassed  all  the  former  parts,  were  Composed 
ot  large  rafters  extended  from  prow  to  stern,  and  called  vwo^utfiara/ 
S^ornpes/  and  Sttfievfiara/  because  by  them  the  whole  ship  was 
girded  or  surrounded.     These  rafters  are  now  denominated  wales. 

Id  both  these  sides  the  rowers  had  their  places,  which  were  called 
rbixoi  and  ^httXia,'  and  were  situated  above  one  another :  the  lowest 
was  called  BaXafios,^  and  those  who  labored  in  it  were  denominated 
OaXAfiioi ;  the  middle  ^vya,*  and  the  men  Suyioi ;  and  the  uppermost 
9pdyoi,*  and  the  rowers  Spavirai,  In  these  were  spaces  through 
which  the  rowers  put  their  oars,  and  which,  being  sometimes  one 
continued  vacuity,  were  called  rpat^ri^.  They  were,  however,  more 
commonly  distinct  holes,  each  of  which  was  intended  for  a  single  oar; 
these  holes  were  denominated  rprffiara,  TpvwiifAaTa,'  and  ofOaXfioip'* 
because  they  were  not  unlike  the  eyes  of  li?ing  creatures ;  and  all  of 
them  were,  by  a  more  general  name,  termed  lycwxa,  from  their  con- 
taining the  oars."  ^EyKunroy  signified  the  spaces  between  banks  of 
oars  on  each  side,  in  which  passengers  were  placed.  Upon  the  top  of 
all  these  was  a  passage  or  place  to  walk  on,  called  w&pobos,  and  mpa- 
^payoSf  from  its  being  joined  to  the  dpavoi,  uppermost  bank  of  oars, 
aod  was  the  same  as  the  gangway. 

9.  Hputpa,  the  prow,  foredeck,  or  forecastle,  was  sometimes  called 
fiir^iroy,  the  forehead,'  and  ififioXoy,  the  beak  of  the  ship.'  Mention 
is  made  of  ships  which  had  two  prows  and  two  sterns.  It  was  cus- 
tomary to  beautify  the  prow  with  gold,  and  with  various  sorts  of 
colors.  In  the  primitive  ages  red  was  the  prevail*':g  color ;  and 
hence  ships  were  commonly  designated  fuXrow^pfioi  and  0o£Kicoirdf>i|oc, 
ied-face(L^  Blue,  or  sky-color,  as  resembling  the  color  of  the  sea, 
was  also  frequently  used  ;  and  hence  ships  were  sometimes  called 
ty€L»6wp^tpoi^  and  Kvayk^fioXot.*  The  Greeks  likewise  employed  seve- 
ral other  colors,  which  were  often  annealed  by  wax  melted  in  the 
Grey  that  neither  the  sun,  the  wind,  nor  the  water,  could  efface  them. 
This  art  was  called  from  the  wax  xnpoypa^a ;    and  from   the  fire 


'  flerodot. 
V  Poilux. 

*  He«ych.  • 

*  Tbeopfanst  Hbt.  Plant.  !▼.  S. 
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^yKavoriKT),'  In  these  colors  the  various  forms  of  gods,  animals, 
plants,  &c,  were  usually  described,  and  were  also4>ften  added  as  or- 
naments to  other  parts  of  the  ship. 

The  sides  of  the-  prow  were  termed  irrepa,  wings,  and  vopia,  or 
rather  wapetai,  cheeks.  The  top  of  these,  and  abo  of  the  stem,  was 
called  vape^etpeaia*  because  void  of  rowers. 

3.  Upiffivri,  the  stern,  or  quarter-deck,  was  sometimes  denominated 
o^oi,  the  tail,*  from  its  being  the  hindmost  part  of  the  ship.  It  was 
of  a  more  circular  form  than  the  prow,  the  extremiljf  of  which  wti 
sharp,  that  it  might  cut  the  water ;  it  was  also  higher  than  the  prow^ 
and  was  the  place  in  which  the  pilot  sat  to  steer.  The  bow  of  it  wis 
called  Imaeliav,  and  the  planks  of  which  that  was  composed  were  de- 
nominated rk  ir€piT6peia,  Rather  below  the  top  was  another  place 
called  iteravbior,  the  interior  part  of  which  was  termed  ivdifiior. 

The  ornaments,  with  which  the  extremities  of  the  ship  were  deeo- 
rated,  were  called  by  the  general  name  of  ^rpoy^ea,*  or  reAy  Koptdribetf 
and  those  of  the  prow  were  also  denominated  AKpotn-SXta/  firom  beiaf 
placed  at  the  end  of  the  errdXos,  which  was  a  long  plank  at  the  bead 
of  the  prow,  and  therefore  sometimes  termed  Trepucc^aXa/a.'  The  form 
of  them  sometimes  resembled  helmets,  and  sometimes  living  crea- 
tures, but  most  frrquently  winded  into  a  circular  form  ;  and  hence 
they  were  commonly  named  Kop^fifiai  or  Kdpvfjtfia,'  and  Kopuribet* 

To  the  &Kpo<rr6\ia  in  the  prow  answered  the  HfXatrroy^  quarte^ 
badges,  in  the  stern,  which  were  often  of  a  circular  form,  or  fasbioaed 
like  wings  ;  to  which  a  little  shield,  called  aoTriheior  or  iLmnhiaai,  was 
frequently  affixed.  Sometimes  a  piece  of  wood  was  erected,  upon 
which  ribbands  of  different  colors  were  hung,  and  served  instead  of 
a  flag^  to  distinguish  the  ship,  and  of  a  weathercock  to  signify  tlie 
quarters  of  the  wind.     This  was  the  ensign-staff. 

Xt/vloKos  was  so  called  from  x^*"}  >  ^oo%e,  the  figure  of  which  it 
resembled,  because  geese  were  considered  as  fortunate  omens  ta 
mariners,  from  their  swimming  on  the  surface  of  the  water/  Tbis 
ornament,  according  to  some,  was  fixed  at  the  bottom  of  the  prow, 
where  it  was  joined  to  the  foremost  part  of  the  keel,  and  was  tbe 
part  to  which  anchors  were  fastened  when  east  into  the  sea;  Iwt 
others  say  that  it  was  placed  at  the  other  end  of  the  ship,  and  ised 
at  the  extremity  of  the  stern.' 

Uapaffirifiov  was  the  flag  by  which  ships  were  distinguished  froa 
one  another/  It  was  placed  in  the  prow  just  below  the  oroXef,  be- 
ing sometimes  carved,  and  frequently  painted,  and  representing  tbe 
form  of  a  mountain,  tree,  flower,  Sic,  In  this  it  was  distinguished 
from  that  called  tutela,  the  safeguard  of  the  vessel,  which  always  re- 
presented some  of  the  gods,  to  whose  care  and  protection  the  skip 

<  VitiQv.  lib.  Tii.  cap.  9.    Ovid.  Fast.  «  Horn.  il. «'.  r.  34I. 

Ub.  iv.  »  Id.  ib.  o'.  T.  7X7.    Atben.  Ub.  v. 

«  Thucyd.  Scholiaates.  '  Pollux ;  Etulathiui. 

*  Lucian.  in  Votis ;  Atben.  lib.  ▼.  '  Schol.  Lacian.  Jove  Timgpdo,  it  i> 

**  Suidaa.  Votia. 

'  Hesych.  in  Kopt»vl9ts ',    Eoatatb.  ad  «  Etynoloj^.  Auctor. 

li.  a'.  /  Stanlei  ad  Macbyl  S^  TkA>  '• 

9  Athen.  lib.  v.    Eustath.  Horn.  II.  0'.  2X4. 
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was  reconimeuded  ;  for  which  resion  llie  luteU  wan  held  sacred,  and 
was  a  refuge  and  aatictimr^  lu  tliose  who  fled  to  it.  Prayers  alia 
and  sacrifices  were  offered,  »nd  oallts  confirmed  before  Ihe  lulela,  as 
the  altude  of  the  tulebry  and  presiding  deiiy  oT  llie  ship.  Soine- 
limes,  indeed,  it  was  lakeu  for  the  waparinjoy;'  and  perhaps  in  some 
instHnces  the  images  uf  <:ods  were  represented  upon  ibe  flags.  By 
same  the  lulela  is  placed  in  Ihe  prow  ;  but  most  authors  of  credit 
assign  it  to  the  stern.*  The  lutela  and  ^apaaijiiov  are  frequently  riis- 
lingiiiilied  in  express  words ;'  (he  former  beioi;  always  sigtiilied  by  the 
image  of  a  god,  and  the  tatter  usually  by  that  of  some  creature,  or 
feigned  represenlalion.  The  ship  in  which  Europa  was  conveyed 
from  Phcanicia  into  Crete  had  it  hull  for  its  flai;,  and  Jupiter  for  its 
tutelary  deity  ;  and  this  gave  rise  to  the  f.ible  of  her  being  ravithed 
by  that  god  in  the  shape  of  a  bull.  It  was  customary  for  the  an- 
cients to  commit  their  ships  to  the  proledion  of  those  deities  whom 
they  thought  most  concerned  for  tlieir  safely,  or  to  whom  llicy  bore 
any  relation  or  affection.  The  whole  fleet  of  Tlieseus,  consisting  nf 
sixty  sail,  were  under  Ihe  care  of  Minerva,  the  protectress  of  Athens;* 
the  navy  of  Achilles  was  committed  to  die  Nereids,  or  sea  nymphs, 
because  he  was  related  to  them  by  his  mother  Thetis,  who  was  one 
of  their  number  ;  and  the  Bieotjan  ships  had  for  their  tutelary  god 
Cadmus,  represented  with  a  dragon  in  his  hand,  because  he  was  the 
founder  of  Thebes,  llie  principal  city  in  Bceotia.  Single  ships  also 
were  recommended  to  certain  deities,  who  were  the  reputed  protec- 
tors of  their  coniitry  or  family,  or  who  presided  over  the  business  in 
which  they  were  engaged  ;  thus  merchants  cummitled  themselves 
and  their  ships  to  the  care  of  Mercury,  soldiers  to  Mara,  and  lovers 
to  Veous  ami  Cupid.' 

On  the  prow  of  the  ship,  abont  the  ariXoi,  was  a  round  piece  of 
wood  called  TCTi/xis,  and  sometime^  o^akfiot,  the  eye  of  the  ship,  be* 
cause  it  was  fixed  on  the  foredeck,"  This  was  the  head  ;  and  on  it 
was  inscribed  the  name  of  the  ship,  which  was  usually  taken  from  the 
dag:"  hence  occurs  the  Ircfiuenl  mention  of  ships  denominated  Pe- 
gaii.  Scylls,  Bulls,  Rams,  Tigers,  &c.  which  Ihe  pocis  represented  as 
living  creatures  that  Irausporti^d  men  from  one  country  to  anoiher; 
irad,  according  lo  some,  there  was  no  other  foundation  for  the  well- 
known  fictions  of  Pegasus,  of  the  winged  horse  Bellrrophon,  and  of 
Ibe  Ram  that  is  said  lo  have  carried  Pbryxus  to  Colchos. 

The  lower  parls  of  the  ship,  which  were  under  water,  were  called 
by  the  general  name  of  CfiaXn  ;  and  the  higher  parts  which  were  visi- 
ble, by  that  of  lEaXa." 

The  whole  being  completed,  the  ship  was  fortified  with  pilch  to 
secure  the  wood  from  the  water;  and  hence  ships  were  frequently 
licDominated  fiiXairai,  black.''  The  first  that  used  pitch  were  the 
inhabilBHtB  of  PhieaciB,^  afterwards  called  Corsica.      For  Ihe  Bame 
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purpose  wax  was  employed/  which  was  sometimes  mixed  with  rosin 
and  other  materials  ;  and  hence  the  colors  of  ships  being  Tarions^  the 
poets  distinguished  them  by  various  epithets. 

Lastly^  tlie  ship  being  decked  with  garlands  and  flowers,  and  the 
ibariners  adorned  with  crowns^  it  was  launclied  into  the  sea  with  lotid 
acclamations  and  other  expressions  of  joy ;'  and  being  purified  by  i 
priest  with  a  lighted  torcb»  an  egg^  and  brimstone/  or  in  some  other 
manner,  it  was  consecrated  to  the  god  whose  image  it  carried. 


CHA,P.  XV. 

Naval  Instruments* 

The  instruments  used  in  navigation  were  of  different  sorts,  being 
either  necessary  to  all  kinds  of  navigation,  or  only  to  some  particular 
form  of  it,  as  that  by  sails,  oars,  &c.  The  principal  of  the  former 
were  these  which  follow  : — 

IltfbaXtoy,^  the  rudder,  was  placed  on  the  hindmost  deck,  and  bj 
it  the  pilot  directed  the  course  of  the  ship.  The  several  parts  of  the 
rudder  were  otaf/  ^Ocip,"  wrepi/yiov,'  avytjr,'  and  Kafia^.'  The  in- 
cient  Greeks  used  only  one  rudder/  which  was  fortified  on  both  sides 
with  hurdles  made  of  the  branches  of  sallow  or  osier,  that  it  might 
resist  the  impetuosity  of  the  waves/  Afterwards,  in  their  greatest 
ships  they  employed  two  rudders,' and  sometimes  three  or  four.  The 
places  of  these  are  uncertain,  and  perhaps  were  not  always  the  sane; 
but  it  seems  probable  that,  when  only  two  rudders  were  used,  one 
was  fixed  to  the  foredeck,  the  other  to  the  hindmost ;  and  hence  we 
meet  with  vijes  hn^iTpviivoi^  ships  with  two  stems.  When  four  rod- 
ders were  employed,  one  was  probably  fixed  on  each  side  of  the 
vessel. 

The  anchor  was  called  Ay^i/pa,  and  thv^  \*  and  hence  the  phnse^ 
hvatnr^Vf  to  draw  out  the  anchor  /  atpeiv  fiycvpav,  to  raise  the  an- 
chor/ The  invention  of  the  anchor  is  by  some  ascribed  to  the  Tus- 
cans,^ and  by  others  to  Midas,  the  son  of  Gordius,  whose  anchor  wai 
preserved  in  one  of  the  temples  of  Jupiter  ;^  and  as  there  were  differ- 
ent sorts  of  anchors,  it  is  not  improbable  that  both  had  a  just  dain 
to  part  of  the  invention.  The  most  ancient  anchors  were  only  large 
stones  bored  through  the  middle ;'  or  were  made  of  wood,  to  which 
a  great  quantity  of  lead  was  commonly  fixed ;   and  in  some  places 
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baskets  full  of  stones/  snd  sscks  filled  with  sand,  were  employed  for 
tbe  same  purpose  :  all  these  were  suspended  by  cords  into  the  sea, 
Mid  by  their  weight  impeded  the  course  of  the  ship.  Afterwards, 
mochors  were  made  of  iron,  and  furnished  with  teeth,  which  fastening 
to  tbe  bottom  of  the  sea  kept  the  vessel  immoveable ;  and  hence 
tforrer,  teeth,  frequently  signifies  anchors.  At  first  there  was  only 
ooe  tooth,  whence  anchors  were  called  irtpoarofioi  'J  but  in  a  short 
time  a  second  was  added  by  fiupalamus,"  or  by  Anacharsis  the  Scy- 
thian philosopher  ;**  and  the  anchors  with  two  teeth  were  denomi- 
nated 6fi<^iPo\otf  or  afuploTOfioi.  Every  ship  had  several  anchors, 
one  of  which  exceeding  the  rest  in  size  and  strength  was  peculiarly 
termed  irpa,  and  was  never  used  except  in  extreme  danger  ;  and 
bence  (idWeiy  Ayicvpav  lepar,  to  cast  the  sacred  anchor,  was  pro- 
▼erbially  applied  to  such  as  were  forced  to  their  last  refuge.' 

*Ep/ia,'  Oefiikios,  ipiafia,  was  ballast,  with  which  ships  were  poised ; 
and  hence  it  is  called  aatpaXio/ia  xXoiov,  the  stability  of  the  ship ; 
and  hence  iirepfA&TUTToy  tXoiok,  a  ship  without  ballast.  It  was  usually 
of  sand,  and  sometimes  of  any  other  heavy  materials.^  It  is  also 
aometimes  denominated  re^Xos  and  re^aXoy.''  « 
'  B6\u,  sometimes  called  KaTatreiprjrfiplii,'  was  an  instrument  with 
which  they  sounded  the  depth  of  the  sea,  and  dbcovered  whether  the 
bottom  was  firm  and  commodious  for  anchorage,  or  dangerous  by 
icasoQ  of  quicksands  or  other  obstructions.  It  was  commonly  of 
lead  or  brass,  or  other  weighty  metal,  and  suspended  by  a  chain  into 
the  deep.  Hence  /ioXlieiy  signifies  to  sound  the  depth  of  the  sea 
with  this  instrument.' 

KoiTol,  sometimes  denominated  vXfJKrpa,^  were  long  poles  used  to 
imuDd  the  depth  of  shallow  water,  to  thrust  the  vessel  from  rocks 
and  shelves,  and  to  impel  it  forwards  in  fords  and  shallows,  where 
the  water  was  not  sufficiently  strong  to  carry  it. 

'Airo^6^c,*  iwiPaOpaif"  dvafiaOpai/  or  rXi/iairef,  were  little  bridges 
or  stairs,  which  joined  the  land  to  ships,  or  ships  to  one  another. 

'AitX/ov,  dyrXoy,  was  an  engine  or  machine  by  which  filth  and  im- 
|Hire  water  were  drawn  out  of  the  ship.' 
'   To  some  of  the  above-mentioned  instruments  certain  ropes  were 

^oired,  which  were  distinguished  according  to  their  several  uses  : — 
Itlafiara  were  cables  with  which  anchors  were  cast  into  the  sea/ 
and  which  were  sometimes  denominated  KOfuXoi,'  or  KafAtiXoi.*  Hence, 
wben  Christ,  speaking  of  the  difficulty  of  a  rich  man*s  entering  into 
beaven,  tells  his  disciples  that  it  is  harder  than  for  a  camel  to  pass 
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throttgk  the  eye  of  a  needle,  Theopbjflact  and  aome  otheta  iQtec|»ttt 
the  word  Kafitikot,  not  of  the  animal  called  a  camel,  but  a  caMe/ 

Tvfiara/  oXgoif  or  ffwelpai,  were  ropes  by  which  ships  were  towedi 
and  were  such  as  are  now  denominated  hawsera. 

*Aw6y€iQf  Mytia,  welvfiara,*  irpvfiv^vta/  were  cords  with  which 
ships  were  tied  to  the  shore*  In  roost  harbours  stones  were  erected  Ar 
this  purpose,  which  were  bored  through  like  rings,  and  tbence  called 
baKTvXioi,  and  to  which  cords  cast  from  the  stern  were  fastened  ;f  Imt 
in  harbours  not  exposed  to  the  violence  of  the  winds  and  wat ea,  sbipi 
remained  loose  and  untied  : 

So  still  the  port,  there  was  no  need  of  ropes. 

The  instruments  used  in  rowing  were  the  following : — 

KwTfai,  oars,  received  their  denominatiou  from  Copas,  who  ia  said 
to  have  invented  them ;  they  were  also  called  Iptrfioi.  IlXarj}  was  tb^ 
blade  or  broad  part  of  the  oar,  which  was  usually  covered  with  braai 
that  it  might  with  greater  force  and  strength  repel  the  waves,  and  last 
longer.  There  were  several  banks  of  oars  placed  gradually  above 
each  other:  the  oars  of  the  lowest  bank  were  shorter  than  the  rest, 
and  called  6aX<!i/icai,  or  OaXa/i/Siai ;  those  of  the  middle  banks  were 
termed  ^vyiai ;  and  those  of  the  uppermost  Oparfirucal  and  6|paWn« 
Ses,  and  were  the  longest,  being  at  the  greatest  distance  from  the  wa- 
ter ;  and,  therefore,  that  the  rowers  might  be  more  able  to  mam^ 
them,  it  was  customary  to  fix  lead  to  the  handles  of  these  laat,'  M 
the  bottom  should  outweigh  the  top. 

XicaX/ioc  wer^  round  pieces  of  wood,  on  which  the  rowers  ba^ 
their  oars  when  they  rested  ;  hence  vavs  rp/araX/ior  denoted  a  ship  witll 
three  rows  of  scalmi,  or  a  trireme. 

TpoTToi/  rponwrfipes,^  were  leathern  thongs  with  which  the  oan 
were  hung  on  the  scalmi,  and  with  which  the  rudder  was  also  bound/ 
Leather  and  skins  of  animals  were  applied  to  several  other  uses,  aito 
cover  the  oKaXfiol,  and  the  holes  through  which  the  oars  were  put,  to 
preserve  them  from  wearing."  Under  the  rowers  also  were  phoed 
skins  called  vKtipivia,  and  sometimes  vKayKibvia  or  vrowvyta  rmvl^tr^t 
from  guarding  the  elbows  or  breeches  of  the  rowers. 

*£5(&X(a,  aiXfiara,  Svya,  were  the  seats  of  the  rowers. 

Various  terms  are  applied  to  oars  and  rowers :  as,  Tfi$  wmfs  MUt- 
Pitrdai,  to  take  the  oar  ;**  rpoirovoOai^  to  be  bound  by  the  cord  to  tke 
uar;''  fiaxaf /ia,  the  skin  with  which  the  sides  of  the  spaces  were  co- 
vered through  which   they  put  the  oars;^  ipiaaeiy,  to  row;*  l^fAwf! 
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•od  iXaw€tf/  to  ply  tbe  oar ;  vxAmn,  to  rcstriin  tiM  oar ;'  huttinriaw 
DUttir,  to  paU  two  oart  ;*  bfio^pcdtiyt  to  assist  a  rower  ;*  ^lertMyMMcorifiy, 
to  row  in  Tain  ;*  rafwUt  the  broad  part  of  the  oar.' 
Tbe  iaatmnieDts  nsed  id  sailiof  were  aa  follows  : — 
*I#r/a9  f^vntm,  Apft^raJ'  6$6¥ai,'  f6(n^*  ^^f >l>^  sails,  are  said  by 
wnmm  to  Imitc  been  ioTented  by  D«daias»  and  to  have  given  rise  to  tbe 
fisUa  of  bis  using  wings ;  bat  otbers  refer  this  invention  to  Icarus, 
•ad  to  Dtsdalus  the  contrivance  of  the  masts  and  sail-yards/    At  first 
thnto  was  only  one  sail  in  a  ship ;  but  afterwards  more  were  found 
renient ;  ind  their  names  were  as  follows  :-^ 
^A^iimy  was  the  top  or  main-sail,  which  hang  upon  the  top  of  the 
ast.' 

*AK£fna  were  tbe  great  sails,  or  courses.' 
^\mv  was  the  small  sail,  or  sprit-sail,  on  the  foredeck  /  some  think 

hSkmw  and  iacknow  were  tbe  same. 
^EariiffOfMOB  was  the  mtzzen-sail,  which  was  larger  than  the  last,  and 

hi  the  bind-^eck/ 
8sriU  were  commonly  made  of  linen  ;^  sometimes  of  any  other  ma- 
capable  cf  receiving  and  repelling  the  wind ;  sometimes  of 
;*  and  at  other  times  of  garments  :  hence  the  fable  of  Her-^ 
cnleSy  who  is  said  to  have  sailed  with  the  back  of  a  lion,  because  be 
Hand  no  other  sail  than  his  garment,  which  was  tbe  skin  of  a  lion.* 

The  phrases  vriXXeiy  dAdnyv,  ariXXMiw  Jma/  and  ^v9r^XA«iy  Itrria^^ 
a%Bif)r  to  contract  or  shorten  the  saib ;  and  ArXovr  iW/a,  and  rer^F 
larte/  to  expand  or  loosen  the  sails. 

Kspitfai,  Kipara,  the  sail-yards,  were  pieces  of  wood  fixed  upon  the 
\t,  to  which  the  sails  were  tied.'    The  name  signifies  a  bom ;  and 
its  extremities  were  called  iucpwcipaia ;  snd  its  arms  inclining 
to  a  circular  figure  were  termed  Ayr^Xai.     It  had  other  parts  close 
Am  mast  called  Aft^Xd  and  avpfioXa,  by  which  it  was  moved,  aud 

were  the  halyards. 
l^s  was  the  mast  of  the  ship.  Every  ship  had  several  masts ;  bat 
we  are  told  that  at  first  there  was  only  one  mast/  which  being  fixed 
Ib  tl«  middle  of  the  ship,  the  hole  in  which  it  was  inserted  was  called 
imMfiflJ  When  they  landed,  the  mast  was  taken  down  and  placed 
am  tm  inslrament  denominated  l&rMnf/ which  was  a  case  in  which  the 
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mast  was  deposited/  but  which,  some  say/  was  only  a  piece  of  wood 
against  whicli  it  was  reared.  Hence,  when  the  mast  was  set  or  erected, 
it  was  termed  opdovoBai.^  The  parts  of  the  mast  were  these : — wripra 
or  trripyrj,  the  heel  or  foot,  was  the  lower  part  of  the  mast  ;*  Xivat, 
Xivof,*  or  rpaxn^os,'  nearly  the  middle  part  of  the  mast,  to  which  the 
sail  was  (ixed  ;  Kapxhtrtoy,  the  highest  part  of  the  mast,  and  the  pulley 
by  which  the  ropes  were  turned  round ;'  O^&uov,  the  poop,  built  ia 
the  manner  of  a  turret,  upon  which  soldiers  stood  to  cast  daits; 
above  this  was  a  piece  of  wood  called  Upioy,  the  extremity  of  which 
was  termed  rjXaKarfj,  upon  which  hung  a  ribband  called  hritnivr,  from 
its  continual  motion  with  the  wind :  this  last  was  that  which  is  now 
termed  the  dogvane  staff. 

The  names  of  the  ropes  necessary  for  the  above-mentioned  parts 
were  the  following : — 

'EiriTovoi  were  the  ropes  with  which  the  sails  were  bound  to  the 
main-mast.'  Some  say  that  they  were  the  cables  by  which  the  sail- 
yards  were  governed,  so  that  one  part  of  the  sails  might  be  raised, 
and  the  other  lowered,'  according  to  the  will  of  the  pilot*  Others 
think  that  the  cord  with  which  the  sail-yards  were  tied  to  the  mast 
was  termed  koXwv  ;  and  that  by  which  they  were  contracted  or  dilated, 
viripa** 

Hobes  were  cords,  or  braces,  at  the  corners  of  the  sails/  wUdi 
were  managed  by  them  as  occasion  requhred.  Uporrobes  were  smill 
cords,  or  clew-lines,  below  the  vohes,  which  could  be  loosed  and  coo- 
tracted  by  them.  The  use  of  both  was  to  contract,  dilate,  or  change 
the  sails,  as  occasion  seemed  to  require.  Sometimes  iro5cs  signified 
the  same  as  the  modern  shrouds.'' 

Metrovpiai  were  stays  by  which  the  mast  was  erected  or  let  down;* 
but  others  suppose  that  they  belonged  to  the  sails. 

np6Toyoi  were  cords,  or  back-stays,  which  passing  through  a  pdkj 
at  the  top  of  the  mast  were  tied  on  one  sicle  to  the  prow,  and  od  tbe 
other  to  the  stern,  to  keep  the  mast  steady  and  immoveable,  Soflie 
say  that  they  were  used  in  raising  or  letting  down  the  sails/ 

The  materials  of  which  these  and  other  ropes  were  made  were  at 
first  leathern  thongs;  but  afterwards  they  emploved  flax,  heinpt 
broom,  and,  in  short,  all  the  different  plants  and  barks  of  treei  wUdb 
could  serve  for  that  purpose.^  The  ancient  Greeks,  however,  pft- 
ferred  cables  of  rushes  or  sea-willow,  which  they  procured  ntNi 
Egypt/ 

'  Suidas.  ^  Suidas ;  Isidonu. 

*  Eustath.  ad  II.  a\  v.  434.  <"  Aristoph.  Schol.  Eqoit  act.  i.  icet.  I 
«  Lucian.  in  Catapl.                                 Apollon.  Schol. 

*  Schol.  Apollon.  Rhod.  Argon,  i.  t.        <<  Horn.  Odys.  c'.  y.  260. 
564.    Macrob.  Sat.  v.  21,  «  Apollon.  Schol. 

•  Athen.  /  EuBtath.  in  II.  c^.  ▼.  4S4. 

'  Macrob.  loc.  cit.  f  Horn.  II.  fif,  v.  1S5.  Odys.  f.v.H^ 

9  Athen.  v.  II.  A.  Gell.  lib.  xvii.  cap.  S. 

'  Schol.  Apollon.  Rhod.  Argon,  i.  ▼.        *  Horn.  Odys.  ^'.  y.  S90  et  S91.  SUtko 
566.     Suidas.  lib.  xrii.      .o^i^    "'/r '  V 

•  FhayoriniM. 
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CHAP.   XVI. 

Naval  Instruments  of  War, 

The  parts  and  construction  of  ships  have  been  treated  of  in  gene- 
ral terms  ;  and  it  remains  to  give  a  short  account  of  what  was  neces- 
aarj  in  the  equipment  of  a  vessel  of  war. 

*E/i/3oXoy  was  a  beak  of  wood  forti6ed  with  brass,  whence  it  was 
called  xakKwiia  rewr ;'  and  ships  are  sometimes  designated  by  the 
epithets  xoX«^fi/3oXoc  and  xaXKefiPoXabes,*  One  or  more  of  these  was 
always  fastened  to  the  prow  to  annoy  the  ships  of  tlie  enemy ;  and 
the  whole  prow  was  sometimes  covered  with  brass  to  guard  it  from 
rocks  and  assaults.  These  beaks  were  first  used  by  Pissus  an  Ita* 
lian ;'  for  as  they  are  never  mentioned  by  Homer,  it  is  very  probable 
that  the  primitive  Greeks  had  no  knowledge  of  them,  ^chylus,  in- 
deed, gives  to  the  ship  of  Nestor  the  epithet  of  icic^fi/3oXos»  armed  with 
ten  beaks  ;"*  and  Ipnigenia,  as  we  have  already  noticed,  speaks  of 
brazen  beaks  ;"  but  it  may  he  justly  questioned  whether  the  descrip- 
tkm  of  them  is  not  taken  from  the  practice  of  later  times.  These 
beaks  were  at  first  long  and  high ;  but  afterwards  they  were  made 
short  and  firm,  and  placed  so  low  as  to  pierce  the  enemy's  ships  under 
water.'  Above  the  beak  was  another  instrument  called  Tpotfifloklt, 
Beaks  were  usually  adorned  with  various  figures  of  animals,  &c. 

'£«'«inri£es  were  pieces  of  wood  placed  on  each  side  of  the  prow,^ 
to  guard  it  from  the  beaks  of  the  enemy  ;  and  as  prows  were  usually 
compared  to  faces,  these  were  thought  to  resemble  ears,  whence  their 
name  seems  to  have  been  derived. 

KaratrrpwfiaTQ,^  aavihufiara,  hatches,  were  sometimes  called  cara- 
fp^yfiara ;  and  hence  we  meet  with  vhs  ve^ayfiivai  and  Kara^aKToi^ 
covered  ships,  or  vessels  of  war,  which  are  frequently  opposed  to 
ships  of  passage  or  burden,  denominated  (k^atroip  uncovered,  or 
without  hatches.  This  covering  was  of  wood,  and  erected  on  purpose 
for  the  soldiers,  who,  standing  as  it  were  upon  an  eminence,  levelled 
their  missive  weapons  with  greater  force  and  certainty  against  their 
enemies.  In  the  primitive  ages,  and  in  particular  about  the  time  of 
the  Trojan  war,  the  soldiers  fought  upon  the  foremost  and  hindmost 
decks '/  and,  therefore,  when  Homer  makes  mention  of  hpia  pfi6s, 
which  his  scholiasts  have  interpreted  hatches,  we  must  understand  him 
to  intend  only  the  parts  that  were  covered  in  those  days  :' 


He  rouch'd  upon  the  hatches  with  long  ttridet. 

The  other  parts  of  the  ship  were  first  covered  by  the  Thasians.* 
Besides  the  coverings  of  ships  already  mentioned,  and  denominated 


'  Diod.  Sic.  lib.  xx. 

*  Earipid.  Ipbig.  in  Aol.  y.  1S20. 
'  Plin.  v'd.  56. 

"*  Maehyl,  Mvpiu96fftv, 

*  Eoripid.  loc.  cit. 

*  Diod.  Sic.  liii. 


p  Athen.  ▼.    Thncyd.  tII.  62. 

9  Athen.  ▼• 

»•  Tbucyd.  lib.  i. 

'  Horn.  Odys./. 

*  Idem  II.  (/.  T.  676. 

"  Plin.  lib.  tIL  c«p.  67. 
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cara0pdy/iara,  there  were  other  coverings  to  guard  the  soldiers  from 
their  enemies,  which  were  called  Tapat^&yfAara,  vepifpayfutra,  wapa- 
verAufiara,  irapafiXiifjiaTa,  npoKaXvfifiara,  &c.  These  were  commouly 
hides  and  such  like  materials,  which  were  hung  on  both  sides  of  the 
ship  to  prevent  the  waves  from  beating  overboard,  and  to  receive  the 
darts  cast  from  tlie  adverse  ahips,  that  under  them  the  soldiers  might 
annoy  their  enemies  without  daD^er. 

AtXijttv  was  a  machine  consisting  of  a  massy  piece  of  lead  or  iroo, 
which  was  cast  into  the  form  of  a  dolphin,  and  hung  with  cords  and 
pulleys  to  the  sail-yards  or  mast ;  and  being  thrown  with  violence 
into  the  adverse  ships,  it  shattered  them  very  much,  or  by  its  weigbt 
and  force  sunk  them  to  the  bottom  of  the  sea.' 

Another  difference  between  ships  of  war  and  other  vesaels  was,  tbat 
the  former  had  commonly  a  helmet  engraven  on  the  top  of  their 
masts*"' 


CHAP.  XVII. 

The  Mariners  and  Sea  Forces, 

The  ancients  observed  no  difference  of  rank  among  seamen;  bat 
the  same  person  was  employed  in  those  duties,  which,  in  latter  ages, 
were  performed  by  different  men,  to  whom  they  gave  the  several 
names  of  rowers,  mariners,  and  soldiers.'  At  frrst,  all  these  were  the 
same  persons,  who  hid  down  their  arms  to  labor  at  the  oar,  or  ^ler- 
forta  what  was  rrecessary  to  the  f^overnment  of  their  ships,  and  who, 
when  occasion  required,  resumed  their  arms  to  assvult  their  eneniei. 
This  appears  every  where  in  Homer : 


4pirmL  ^  ir  iKdary  wtvrfiteovra 


Each  ship  had  fiftj  rowen  that  were  skfll'd 
Well  in  the  shooting  art. 

These  were  called  airrepirai,'  This  was  the  practice  of  those  tines 
in  which  no  great  preparations  were  made  foreouipping  ships  of  war; 
but  the  same  vessels  were  thought  sufficient  for  trahsportatioa  wi 
fight.  Afterwards,  when  the  art  of  naval  warfare  began  to  be  in- 
proved,  it  became  customary  to  furnish  ships  of  war  with  the  ibttt 
following  sorts  of  men : — 

*Epirai,  KuvtiXArai/  were  rowers,  who  were  also  caRed  oc  viripxp'^ 
T€Sf*  and  ra  xXijpwfiora ;'  though  we  are  to^d  fhat  this  last  was  a  aunt 
of  great  extent,  comprehending  not  only  those  who  rowed,  but  sU 
other  persons  in  the  ship,  and  was  sonrctimes  also  applied  to  mhtir 
erer  the  vessel  contained.''  When  ships  had  several  banks  of  sffs* 
the  uppermost  rowers  were  called  Opavhat,  and  their  bank  was  deoo- 

*  Aristoph.  Schol.    Suidas.  <>  Heiyeb^  in  voce. 

»  Gyrald.  de  Navigaf.  *  Polyb.  lib.  x. 

»  Thucyd.  «^  Died.  Sic.  Ub.  Mii.  Pol^Ki.  Jtawp*- 

y  Horn.  II.  /S'.  V.  7>9.  Hist.  lib.  i. 

s  Said.    PolK  i.  9.    Thacyd.  <<  Schol.  Thucyd. 
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mioated  Opiiyot'/  the  lowest,  OoX&fuoig  0oXa/i/rai»  and  OaXifiaxtt, 
and  tbeir  bank  OaXafios ;  those  in  the  middle,  Svyirat  and  fievoSv* 
yioc,  and  their  banks,  how  many  soever  in  number,  SvyA.  Every  one 
had  a  dbtinct  oar,  for,  except  in  cases  of  necessity,  one  oar  was  never 
managed  by  more  than  one  person ;  but  their  labor  and  pay  were  not 
the  same,  for  they  who  were  placed  in  the  uppermost  banks,  by  rea- 
aoo  of  their  distance  from  the  water  and  the  length  of  their  oars, 
ooderwent  more  toil  and  labor  than  those  in  the  inferior  banks,  and 
were  therefore  rewarded  with  greater  wages.  The  rowers  in  ships 
of  burden  were  denominated  arpoyyvXoradrai/  those  in  triremes, 
TptfipiTai ;  and  the  rest  obtained  appellations  from  the  nameft  of  the 
ships  in  which  they  labored.  They  who  were  foremost  in  their  re- 
spective banks,  and  sat  nearest  the  prow,  were  called  xp6Kwrot ;  and 
on  the  other  side,  they  who  were  placed  next  the  stern  were  deno- 
minated ixiKunoi,^  as  being  behind  their  comrades.  Tiieir  work  was 
esteemed  roost  laborious  and  servile,  and  therefore  the  most  notorious 
malefactors  were  frequently  condemned  to  it ;  for,  besides  their  in- 
cessant toil  in  rowing,  their  rest  was  very  uneasy,  and  they  had  no 
other  place  for  reposing  their  wearied  bodies  than  the  seats  on  which 
they  had  labored  ail  the  day.^  The  rest  of  the  ship*s  crew  usually 
slept  in  the  same  manner ;  but  the  commanders'  and  persons  of  su- 
perior rank  were  permitted  to  have  clothes  spread  under  them: 

Upon  the  deck  soft  painted  robes  they  apread. 

With  linen  corer'd,  for  the  hero'a  bed  : 

He  ciimb*d  the  lofty  stem,  then  gently  preit 

The  swelling  coucb,  and  lay  composed  to  rest.    Pope. 

They  who  would  not  submit  to  this  provision  were  considered  tfSe-* 
minate,  and  unable  to  endure  the  toils  and  hardships  of  war ;  and 
Alcihiades  was  censured  by  the  Athenians  for  having  a  bed  hung 
opon  cords.' 

Navrai,  mariners,  were  exempted  from  laboring  at  the  oar;  but 
fhey  i^erformed  all  other  duties  in  the  ship,  and,  to  prevent  confusion^ 
each  executed  his  appropriate  office ;  one  bein^  employed  in  rearing 
the  mast,  another  in  fitting  the  sail-yards,  another  in  hoisting  the  sails^ 
aod  the  rest  in  different  parts  of  the  ship,  every  one  in  his  proper 
place."*  Hence*  they  were  designated  by  different  names :  they  who 
were  appointed  to  govern  the  sails  were  called  itpfitpiaral,  from  &pfi€* 
ta,  sails ;  they  who  ascended  the  ropes  to  descry  distant  countries  or 
ships  were  denominated  oxoivofi6LTai^  &c.  There  was  a  sort  of  men 
hiferior  to  the  former,  and  called  /ieffot^nvrai,  who  were  not  confined 
to  any  certain  place  or  duty,  but  who  were  ready  on  all  occasions  to 
attend  on  the  rest  of  the  seamen,  and  supply  them  with  whatever  they 

*  Suidas ;  PoUoz ;  Schol.  Aristoph.  ad    t.  8SG. 

Acham.  t.  161 »  '  Theoohrast.  w§pi  oycAcvtfcpfaf . 

/  Pollux  lib.  viL  *  Honi.  Odys.  r'.  v.  74. 

f  Idem  i.  0.  scg.  95.  '  Pint.  Alcibiadc. 

*  Senec.  Agamem.  v.  437.  Virg.  ALn,  v.        "•  Cic.  dc  Scnect.  vi. 
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yiraiited."    The  crew  of  the  ship  were  usually  wicked  and  profligate 
fellows,  without  any  sense  of  religion  or  humanity/ 

The  soldiers  who  served  at  sea  were  denominated  eirc/^rai,  &xo  nw 
iwifiaheiv,  from  ascending  the  ships,  or  the  hatches  where  they  fought. 
They  were  armed  in  the  same  manner  as  the  land  forces,  only  there 
was  among  them  a  greater  nutnher  of  heavy-armed  men  :^  and  their 
whole  armor,  though  in  form  usually  the  same  as  thnt  employed  on 
land,  exceeded  the  latter  in  strength.  They  had  also  some  new  io- 
atruments  of  war  never  used  on  shore,  the  principal  of  which  were 
the  following  : — 

Adpara  vav/iaxa^  were  spears  of  an  unusual  length,  sometimes  ex- 
ceeding twenty  cubits ;  and  hence  they  were  called  (i/crra  vavfiax^  "°^ 

Ol  8*  Mi  rriQv  0)f>c  fitXaivduv  ixtfidtrrts, 
Mcucpourt  ^vardiai,  rh.  ^d  <r<l>*  M  rrivalv  ficctTo 
NaifJMXBti  KoW'fityrou' 
With  spears  that  in  the  vessels  ready  lay. 
These  strove  to  make  the  enemy  give  way ; 
Long  spears,  for  sea  fights  only  made,  composed 
Of  several  pieces. 

Ikpinavor,*  topvhpiiravoy,^  or  ^pciravij^dpos  Kepain,*  was  an  engine 
of  iron,  crooked  like  a  sickle,  and  fixed  to  the  top  of  a  long  pole. 
With  this  instrument  they  cut  in  sunder  the  cords  of  the  sail- yards; 
and  thus  letting  the  sails  down,  they  disabled  the  light  ships  of  the 
enemy.  Not  unlike  this  was  another  instrument,  which  was  armed 
at  the  end  with  a  broad  iron  head,  edged  on  both  sides,  and  which 
was  used  in  cutting  the  cords  that  tied  the  rudder  to  the  ship. 

Kepaiai"  were  engines  to  cast  stones  into  the  ships  of  the  enemy. 

Upon  the  main-mast  hung  another  instrument,  which  resembled  a 
battering  ram,  and  which  consisted  of  a  long  beam  and  a  head  of  iron, 
and  was  pushed  with  great  violence  against  the  sides  of  hostile  ships. 

Xeip  ffibripa  was  a  grappling  iron,  which  was  cast^  from  an  engine 
into  the  ships  of  the  enemy,  and  which  is  said  to  have  been  6rst  used 
in  Greece  by  Pericles  the  Athenian.'  Different  from  this  were  tiie 
Apvayes,  which  were  hooks  of  iron  hanging  upon  the  top  of  a  pole, 
and  which  being  fastened  with  chains  to  the  mast,  or  other  high  part 
of  the  ship,  and  then  cast  with  great  force  into  the  vessel  of  the 
enemy,  caught  it  up  into  the  air.  In  order  to  avert  the  mischief  of 
these  weapons,  which  are  said  to  have  been  invented  by  Anacbarsis,^ 
the  Scythian  philosopher,  the  ships  were  covered  with  hides,  which 
repelled  or  blunted  the  stroke  of  the  iron.' 

The  dominion  of  the  sea  was  not  confined  to  anv  one  of  the  Gtf 
cian  states.  They  were  constantly  striving  for  empire,  which  souc 
by  various  turns  of  fortune  sometimes  obtained,  and  of  which,  in  a 
few  months  or  years,  they  were  again  dispossessed.     The  people  tbtt 

*  CgbI.  Rhod.  XXXV.  49.  •  Appian. 

'  Juvenal.  Sat.  viii.  *  Diod.  Sic.  lih.  xxU. 

P  Plut.  Themistocle.  *»  Id.  lib.  xii.    Athen. 

9  Herodotus.  '  Plin.  lib.  vii.  cap.  61. 

*"  Horn.  U.  o'.  V.  677.  "  Idem  ib.  cap.  56. 

'  Idem  ibid.  v.  387.  <  Thucyd.  lib.  viii.    Pollwu 

«  Pollux. 
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enjoyed  it  longest,  and  maintained  it  with  the  greatest  fleet  after 
Greece  had  arrived  at  the  height  of  its  glory,  were  the  Atheotans, 
who  first  began  seriously  to  apply  themselves  to  naval  affairs  aboat 
the  time  of  the  invasion  of  Xerxes.  Themistocles  interpreted  the 
oracle,  which  advi!»ed  to  defend  themselves  with  walls  of  wood,  to 
signify  that  they  should  trust  themselves  to  a  navy,  and  prevailed  on 
them  to  convert  their  whole  time  and  treasure  to  the  building  of  a 
fleet.  The  money  employed  on  this  design  was  the  revenue  of  the 
silver  mines  at  Laureotis,  which  had  formerly  been  distributed  among 
the  people,  who,  through  the  persuasion  of  Themistocles,  were  in- 
duced to  part  with  their  income,  in  order  to  provide  for  the  public 
security.  With  this  a  hundred  triremes  were  fitted  out  against  the 
numerous  fleet  of  Xerxes,  over  which,  with  the  assistance  of  their 
aUiea,  they  obtained  a  complete  victory.  Afterwards,  the  number 
of  their  ships  was  increased  to  four  hundred;'  and  the  Athenian 
navy  consisted  of  twice  as  many  as  those  of  all  the  rest  of  Greece.* 
Demosthenes  restored  to  the  people  their  ancient  revenues,  and  main* 
tained  the  fleet  by  dividing  the  rich  citizens  into  ffyfiftoplai,  compa- 
nies, who  were  obliged  to  contribute  largely  from  their  substance. 
The  allies  either  furnished  a  proportionate  number  of  ships,  or  sent 
their  quota  in  money.'  The  cities,  also,  which  the  Athenians  con- 
quered, were  obliged  either  to  furnish  money,  or  to  supply  them  with 
ships  of  war ;'  and  thus  the  greatest  part  of  the  Grecian  cities  con- 
tributed to  augment  the  Athenian  greatness. 

The  fleet  of  the  inhabitants  of  Corinth  and  Corcyra  is  said  to  have 
been  the  most  ancient ;  but  the  Cretans  were  the  6rst  that  acquired 
the  sovereignty  of  the  sea.'  Prohibited  by  their  lawgiver  from  build- 
ing vessels,  or  employioff  seamen,  it  was  not  till  the  Peloponiiesian 
war  that  the  Lacedaemonians  were  taught  the  necessity  of  possessing 
a  navy/ 


CHAP.  XVIII. 

Naval  Officers. 

In  all  fleets  there  were  two  sorts  of  oflicers,  of  whom  one  governed 
the  ships  and  mariners ;  the  other  was  entrusted  with  the  command 
of  the  soldiers,  but  had  also  authority  over  the  masters  and  crews  of 
the  ships.     The  latter  were  as  follows: — 

Sr<$Xapxo'>^  vavap^^os,^  or  orparifyos,  was  the  admiral,  whose  com- 
inisaion  varied  according  to  the  exigency  of  times  and  circumstances ; 
the  office  being  sometimes  executed  by  one  person,  and  sometimes  by 
two  or  three,  who  were  invested  with  equal  authority.  Their  conti- 
nuance in  command  was  also  regulated  by  the  people,  who  prolonged 

'  Plutarch.  *  PauMs.  LacoD. 

*  Isocrat.  Panegyr.  f  Plut.  Lycurgo. 
«  Xenoph.  Hist.  Qntc,  lib.  vi.  f  Hesjcb. 

*  Tliucyd.  vii.  Xenoph.  Hitt.  Grate.  *  Xmoph.  Hist.  Gnce.  ii.  v.  Heaycb. 
i*    Diod.  Sic.  liii.  Suid. 
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or  ihotteilvil  it  nt  plea.iur£  ;  and  hence  Epaniinondas,'  seeing  tliai  hts 
Gounlry  would  be  in  great  danger  on  the  resignation  of  tiis  uffice,  IkU 
it  four  uontliB  longer  timn  lie  was  commisBionetl,  and  in  that  Htne 
gave  a  new  Itirn  to  tiic  Thebati  alTairs,  but  waa  aricrwards  tried  &K 
illNobediencc,  and  narrowly  escaped  llie  giuniahiiieiit  of  dealli ;  for  il 
was  feaied  ibat  siieh  n  precedent  migtil  at  some  lime  be  the  means  of 
enslaving  the  contmun wealth.  Tlie  LaecdEemonians  alio  were  so  jea- 
lous of  their  liberTius,  that  by  an  eipreat  law  no  peraon  was  allowed 
to  be  admiral  more  llian  once  ;*  and  in  conaetjueoce  of  this  law,  \btj 


experienced 


ided  all  lhe«| 
re  digoilied  with 
:d  ;  u»  irtrrtirit- 


were  frequently  obliged  to  coDimit  their  fleet 
inandefs. 

'EnvToKcirt,'  sometimes  culled  ^itfroXiafopoi 
commander-in-chief  under  ihe  admiral. 

Tpi^papjfp!  was  captain  of  a  irireme,'*  who  < 
!>uldierK  in  it.  The  captain*  of  other  ships  of  ' 
lilies  derived  fron>  the  vesiicta  which  they  con 

The  officers  who  had  the  care  of  tlie  sfilpi  were  the  following : — 
'Apx'KviitpwIiTai''  were  they  who  wtTe  entrusted  with  the  inanagf 
nient  of  all  marine  affairs,  and  who  provided  commodious  harboan, 
directed  the  courae  of  the  deet,  and  ordered  all  other  things  respect- 
ing il,  except  those  which  related  to  war. 

Kvjitpv^rriif  was  the  master  or  pilot,  who  had  ihe  care  of  ibe  itiip, 
and  the  government  of  the  Kamen  iu  it,  and  who  sat  at  the  stent  t* 
sleer.f  All  matters  were  conducted  according  to  his  direciion  ;  andil 
was  therefore  necessary  that  tie  should  possess  an  exact  knowledge  of 
Ihe  art  of  navigation,  which  was  called  cufScpi'iiriici)  r^oi;,  and  consislid 
chiefly  in  these  three  things: — 1.  in  the  proper  management  of  tkr 
rudder,  sails,  and  all  ihe  instruments  used  in  navigation  ;  ?,  in  tk 
ubservalion  of  the  winds,  and  of  the  motions  of  the  celestial  bodiM} 
3.  hi  the  knowledge  of  commodious  harbours,  of  rocks,  and  quicfc- 
aands.'  The  heavenly  bodies  were  observed  by  sailors,  as  foretelliw 
Ihe  seasons,  and  directing  their  course.  The  principal  stars  obserm 
by  seamen  in  foretelling  were  Arclurus,  the  Dog-star,  Ar«,  Or»a, 
Hyadex,  HceUi,  Castor  and  Pollux,  Helena,  &c.  It  was  also  ciislovui; 
to  notice  Ihe  various  omens  offered  by  sea-fowls,  fishes,  and  otbn 
tilings ;  as,  the  murmuring  of  floods,  the  shaking  and  noi»e  of  ireta  ii 
the  iieighbouring  woods,  and  the  dashing  of  billows  on  the  shore,  i* 
all  which  |ood  pilots  were  well  skilled.  The  first  that  practised  the 
art  of  navigation,  being  uuaci|uniDted  with  the  motions  of  the  olhtr 
heavenly  bodies,  steered  all  llie  day  by  the  course  of  the  suii.  aud  i> 
night  betook  ihemsetvea  to  eoiiie  safe  harbour,  or  rented  on  the  sbMS.' 
Afterwards,  the  Phcenicians,  to  whom  some  ascribe  the  inventioo  if 
the  art  of  nuvigation,  discovered  the  motions  of  certain  stars,'  mA 


'  Xenoph.  Hijl.  Gis: 
lib.  i.  cap.  9. 
-  lIcsytL. 


■  Diod.  Sic,  I*,  Si. 

'  Ariiim.  Ezpsd,  Aleund.  i 

'  Athin.  V.  II.    £liui.ix.M. 
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were  directed  by  Cynosura,  or  the  LeMef  Bear/  which,  some  say, 
waa  £jrst  obterTed  by  Tbales  the  Milesian,  who  was  of  PhoBniqian  ex- 
traction ;"  whilst  the  mariners  of  Greece  and  other  nations  steered  by 
the  Greater  Bear,  called  HeUce,"  for  the  first  observation  of  which 
Ihey  were  obliged  to  Nauplius^  or  to  Tiphys,  the  pilot  of  tiie  ship 
Argo  ;*  but  of  these  two  the  former  was  sai^  to  be  the,  more  secure 
guide,  and  was  therefore  followed  by  the  Phoenicians,  who  excelled 
all  other  nations,  and  even  tlie  Greeks  themselves,  in  the  skill  of  sea 
affairs. 

npMpevs,'  or  Tpttp&Tfis,  was  the  boatswain,  and  next  under  the  pilot, 
and,  as  the  appellation  imports,  had  his  place  upori  the  prow.  To  his 
care  were  committed  the  tackle  of  the  ship,'  and  the  rowers,  whose 
places  were  assigned  by  him/  He  assisted  the  pilot  at  consultations 
regarding  the  seasons,  places,  and  other  matters.* 

KcXevvn^f  is  by  some  interpreted  the  purser,  and  by  others  (he 
iNNitswain.  Hb  office  was  to  signify  the  word  of  command  to  the 
mwers,^  and  to  distribute  to  all  the  crew  their  daily  portion  of  food.' 

Tpitfpaiikiis  was  a  musician,  who  by  the  harmony  of  his  voice  and 
instrument  revived  the  spirits  of  the  rowers,  when  weary  with  labor 
and  ready  to  faint.'  Another,  and  probably  the  chief  use  of  music 
was  to  direct  the  rowers  in  keeping;  time,  that  they  might  proceed  in 
%  regular  and  constant  motion,  and  not  retard  the  course  of  the  ship 
bj  an  uncertain  impulse  of  tlieir  oars/  This  music  was  called  plyXa- 
$m/  or  TQ  rpiiipiKor  fiiKos. 

Aiowotf  yavfvXaK€$,  were  quarter-masters,  and  took  care  that  the 
ahip  received  no  damage  by  bulging  against  rocks,  or  in  any  other 
way  ;^  and  hence  they  were  frequently  employed,  especially  in  the 
Bi|^t,  in  sounding,  and  in  directing  the  ship  with  long  poles : 

'Of  pov^ikatus  tnmr4pov  vtumkiiipUu 

Ai  those,  who  sail  withictutioa  in  the  dark, 
Guide  and  direct  with  poles  the  wand'ring  bark. 

To/yapxo«  were  carpenters,  who  had  charge  either  of  the  roiypi  rtit 
jOf,  aides  oi  the  ship,'  or  of  the  roiyot^  or  moTytn  rQy  iperHy,  the  banks 
•f  rowers. 

T«/i/as,  the  purser,  distributed  to  every  man  his  share  of  victuals, 
Msd  usually  performed  the  same  office  as  the  nXevtrrijs^  though  in 
tmmt  respects  he  might  be  distinct  from  that  officer : 

And  officers  there  came,  on  whom  the  care 
Devolved,  to  give  each  man  his  itated  fare. 

<  SusUth.    II.    i^.    Arrian.    Expedit.  Met  iii.  v.  618. 

Alasaadri  lih.  vi.  '  Siiidas. 

«  Hygin.  lib.  ii.  EasUth.  11.  (/.  Theon.  *  Sut.  Theb.  ▼.  v.  a4S.    Deroosth.  de 

is  Aratnm.  Coron« 

*  Aratiis.  *  Maxim.    Tyr.    Disser.    xriii.     Stat. 
V  Flaccus  Argon.  L  Theb.  vi.  ▼.  S6K    Val.  Flac.  Argon. 

'  Xenoph.  (Econom.  viii.  seg.- 14*  ^  Arittoph.  Schol.  Ran.  act.  ii.  seen.  6. 

v  Id.  ib.  lib.  ▼.  «  Ulpian.  lib.  liii.  cap.  7.  8.    Poll.  vii. 

«  Athen.  lib.  it.  31.    EusUUi.  II.  /T. 

•  Soidas;   PluC  Agide;    Pollux;  Xe.  *  Sophocl. 'Axom^ <rwAX^. 
iMpb.  (Econom.  lib.  v.  *  Poll.  i.  9.  seg.  95. 

»  Anian.  Exped.  Alcf.  vi.  S.    Ovid.        *  Horn.  II.  t'.  ▼.  44. 
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.  *Eaxap€^s^  was  a  pertOB  who  was  employed  wepl  rfy  l^afrnv,  about 
the  fire,  and  is  therefore  supposed  by  some  to  have  been  the  cook; 
and  by  others,  the  priest  who  offered  sacrifices. 

AoytoTtiS,  or  ypafji^arevs,  was  the  bur:iar  or  clerk»  who  kept  the 
accounts,  and  registered  all  the  receipts  and  expenses  of  the  ship." 
By  some  he  was  also  called  fdprbv  fiyrifAuv.* 


CHAP.  XIX. 

Voyages^  Harbours^  Sfc. 

When  it  was  intended  that  the  fleet  should  put  to  sea,  the  signal 
being  given  by  the  admiral,  the  mariners  hauled  the  ships  ioto  tbe 
•  water ;''  for  it  was  customary,  when  they  entered  a  harbour,  to  draw 
their  ships  upon  land  / 

— —  stant  littore  puppes.f 
The  sterns  stand  on  the  shore. 

Seamen  frequeutly  applied  their  shoulders  to  the  ships,  and  thrust 
them  into  the  sea;**  and  this  was  sometimes  performed  by  levers  aod 
spars  of  wood,  over  which  vessels  were  rolled  into  the  deep,  and 
whiah  were  called  ^dXayyes,  tfaXayyia/  and  fioxXol : 

Mox^JOiffUf  8^  Apa  rfivyt  xartlfwrtP  tls  ^a  ttcufJ 

The  heavy  ship  into  the  sea  they  thnut 
With  levers. 

To  obviate  the  trouble  and  difficulty  of  these  methods,  Archimedes 
the  Syracusan  contrived  an  engine  which  was  called  helix,  and  by 
which  ships  were  removed  from  the  shore  with  great  facility.*  To 
do  this  was  called  ttIv  irpiifivav  rcveiv,  or  pfjas  Kartpikiv  eisiXa. 

Before  they  embarked,  the  ships  were  adorned  with  flowers  aod 
garlands,  which  were  tokens  of  joy  and  mirth,*  and  omens  of  futare 
prosperity.  Because  no  success  could  be  expected  in.  any  enterprise 
without  the  divine  blessing  and  assistance,  they  offered  prayers  and 
sacrifices  to  the  gods,  especially  to  Neptune,*  to  those  wbo  possessed 
any  authority  over  the  sea,  and  to  the  winds  and  tempests.  Norwts 
it  enough  that  they  themselves  petitioned  the  gods  for  safety  and  suc- 
cess ;  but  all  the  people  who  assembled  on  such  occasions  joined 
them  in  fervent  prayers  for  their  deliverance  from  the  dangers  which 
they  were  about  to  encounter.' 


'  Poll.  loc.  cit.  •■  Val.  Flac.  Argon,  i. 

"•  Eustath.  Horn.  Od.  ©'.  v.  163.  •  Hesych.     Poll. 

*  Horn.  loc.  cit.  '  Horn.  Odys.  o'. 

«  Horn.  II.  a'.  V.  S08.  Odys.  jS'.  v.  389.  «  Plut.  Marcello;  Athen. 

ic'.  V.  2.     Hesiod.  Op.  et  Di.  t.  631.  *  Aristoph.  Schol.  Acham.  act.ii. 

p  Horn.  II.  fl^.  V.  496.  Odys.  k'.  t.  20.  5. 

Strab.  lib.  iv.  *  Virg.  ^n.  iii.  v,  118. 

9  Virg.  ^0.  '  Diod.  Sic.  xiii. 
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After  this  they  usually  let  fly  a  dove/  which  was  considered  as  an 
omen  of  their  safe  return,  because  that  bird,  when  forced  from  its 
habitation,  delights  to  return.  They  then  put  to  sea,  the  signal  being 
given  by  a  shout,  by  sound  of  trumpet,  or  by  other  means :  in  the 
night  the  signal  was  usually  made  by  torches  in  the  admiral's  galley.' 
The  ships  were  commonly  ranged  in  the  followinr  order : — in  the  front 
went  the  lighter  vessels;  next  succeeded  the  ships  of  war  led  on  by 
the  admiral,  whose  ship  was  usually  distinguished  from  the  rest  by 
the  richness  of  its  ornaments  ;'  and  last  of  all  followed  the  vessels  of 
burden.  If  the  winds  were  high,  or  the  seas  dangerous,  they  were 
extended  in  length,  and  sailed  one  by  one ;  but  at  other  times  they 
went  three  or  more  in  a  breast. 

When  they  arrived  at  any  port  where  they  intended  to  land,  they 
ran  their  ships  backwards  upon  theic-hind-decka,  that  they  might  tack 
shout;  and  this  they  called  M  wpvfiyar,  or  wpvfivaw  Kpoveadat,*  a 
phrase  eleg^intly  applied  to  those  who  retreated  lighting  and  facing 
their  enemies.'^  They  then  tacked  about,  which  they  termed  hriorpi^ 
^ir,  turning  the  heads  of  their  ships  to  the  sea  : 

Obrertunt  pelago  proras.' 

To  the  tea  they  turn  their  pmwi. 

The  rowers  now  ceased  from  their  labors,  and  rested  their  oars; 
which  the  Greeks  called  ivix^iv  rrfy  vavv.  The  oars  were  hung  upon 
pins'  on  the  sides  of  the  ship/ where  they  were  in  no  danger  of  being 
broken  by  the  floods. 

Being  safely  landed,  they  discharged  the  vows  which  they  had 
made  to  the  gods  ;  and  they  also  usually  oflTered  a  sacrifice,  called 
kwofiariipiov^  to  Jupiter  surnamed  'AwojiaTiipioi,  for  enabling  them 
iarofialyti¥  kxh  tuv  yiivv,  to  leave  their  ships  and  regain  the  land. 
Their  devotions  were  sometimes  paid  to  Nereus,  Glaucus,  Ino  and 
Melicertes,  the  Cabiri,  and  other  gods  of  the  sea,  and  more  espe- 
cially to  Neptune,^  who  was  thought  to  have  a  peculiar  care  of  al( 
that  travelled  within  his  dominions.  They  who  had  safely  landed 
alter  tempestuous  weather,  or  had  escaped  any  other  danger  at  sea, 
were  more  particularly  obliged  to  offer  a  present  to  the  gods  in  tes- 
timony of  their  gratitude.  To  this  they  sometimes  added  the  gar- 
ment in  which  they  had  escaped,  and  a  tablet  containing  an  account 
of  their  deliverance.^  If  nothing  else  remained,  they  at  least  cut  off 
tfieir  hair,  which  they  consecrated  to  their  protectors  :' 

rXa^Ny,  Kcd  Ni}f>f/7.  col  *Ipo7,  koX  MtXuc4pTp, 

2w^«)f  it  «'ffXd7ovf  AowctXXws,  S^  K4Kapfieu 
Tia  rplxoi  ^k  K9<f>a\ris,  &AAo  yhp  o&5^y  ^X^** 

Harbours  were  places  rendered  commodious  either  by  nature  or  art 

y  Schol.  Apollon.  Rliod.  •  Slat.  Theb.  ▼.  344. 

«  Srnec.  Agamem.  v.  427.  /  Ovid.  Met.  xi.  t.  26. 

-  Id.  ibiU.  I  Horn.  Odys.  y.  T.  4. 

*  ^ristoph.  Schol.  Venp.  *  Horat.  lib.  I.  od.  v. 

«  Thucyd.  •  Petron.  Arbit.  cap.  63. 

d  Virgil.  *  Anthol.  lib.  vi.  cap.  21.epigr.  1. 
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fur  tlie  reception  or  sliipa,  and  lo  defend  lliein  fnin  llie  wiad*  WHJ 
waves.  Tlie  former  were  usually  al  the  mouth  of  a  tiver,  or  in  a 
cretk  of  the  sed,  unJor  some  higli  pronioiilory.  The  hlter  were 
huge  piles,  or  mouiids  of  earlb  aud  other  niatenals,  thrown  up  in  tlie 
form  of  a  scinicircle,  with  arms  of  a  great  length  extended  iitto  the 
sea  ;  llieae  were  piers,  arid  were  called  ;^ijXai,'  from  their  resemblance 
lo  the  claws  of  crabs,  fiipni  rou  Xi/tivot,"  or  ixral.'  I'or  the  security 
of  ships,  it  was  usual  to  fix  to  the  two  cuds  great  chains  or  booms  r 
and  it  was  not  uncommon  to  guard  llicm  with  pnks  fortified  af^aiiul 
the  water  with  pitch  :  hence  harbours  are  sometimes  termed  iXti- 
ata-f  On  both  sides  of  the  mole  were  strong  towers,  which  nert 
defended  in  the  niglil,  and  in  all  limes  of  danger,  with  garrisons  of 
soldiers,'  Not  far  distant  was  a,  wntch'lower,  with  lights  lo  dirtcl 
manners ;  this  was  called  ph&ros,  from  the  name  of  a  soaall  islaod  il 
(he  mouth  of  the  Nile,  where  the  first  of  these  towers  was  built. 

'Ibe  secoud  part  of  the  harbour  was  termed  arifia,  from  its  bcia| 
the  mouth  or  entry  between  the  arms  of  the  semicircle. 

Mv;^oi,  which  has  been  interpreted  a  wharf,  was  the  inmost  part  «f 
the  harbour,  nearest  lo  the  shore,  ami  most  secure  from  the  waves: 
and  in  it  ahips  were  frequently  left  loose.  It  was  distinguished  inte 
aeveral  partitions  by  walls  creeled  chiefly  of  stone,  under  the  «o<rcrt 
of  which  vessels  were  protected  :  these  places  were  called  Zpfiot^  ud 
vaiikvxoi :  and,  colleclively,  they  composed  wliat  was  denominalol 
vauataOjiot.  Here  aUo  were  the  docks,  in  which  ships  were  built  or 
careened,  and  dragged  to  land,  and  which  were  called  tciiaouti,' 
tKlariii,'  ivutpia,"  ic. 

The  adjacent  places  were  filled  witli  inits  and  houses  of  |troini*cu- 
ous  resort.'  Most  harbours  were  aitomed  will)  temples  or  altars, 
where  sacrifices  were  oHered  lo  the  tulelary  deities  of  the  place,  aod 
presidents  of  the  sea." 

Some  are  of  opinion  that  the  stations  of  ships  were  difiereni  Itok 
these,  in  which  ships  were  not  laid  up  for  any  considerable  limr,  but 
remained  only  till  ihey  had  been  supplied  with  water  or  other  neen- 
saries.  They  had  several  names,  as  Spftot,'  w^pfun,'  irofiiiia/mra,' 
oaKoi,'  KOTopocts ;'  and  as  thev  were  frequently  at  some  distance  frun 
the  ghore,  ip/i^v  is  interpreted  by  dionnXeiicif/  which  imports  tlwif 
being  among  the  waves,  and  by  Ayttr  (v  iiycvpiir,''  which  significi 
Dearly  the  same  as  to  ride  at  anchor. 

In  limes  of  war,  the  Greeks  fortified  their  fleet  lowards  the  Utxl 
with  a  ditch  and  parapet,  or  wall  built  in  the  form  of  a  aemicirclr, 
and  extended  from  one  point  of  the  sea  to  another.  This  was  soom, 
limes  defended  with  towers,  and  adorned  with  gales,  through  whi 


'  Diod.  Sic  lib.  lii.    TlmtjJ,  Schol. 

*  Poljm.  S(r*lr;.  lib,  r. 
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*  FruBlin.  Strrurg.  lib.  i. 
'  TbiUTd.  lib.  U. 

»  Thneyd.    Ctutliui   Poljenm. 
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lliejr  inucil  la  attack  tlirir  enemies.  lIomcT  has  giicti  a  remarkable 
d««.'ripti(>D  nf  the  Grecian  fortifications  in  the  Troj  jn  vim : 

'Oifpa  y  airriiar  liini\aa!7)  6lht  fXrr 

'EifTooOfir  Si  0aBf7iu-  it'  narif  Titfpoi'  lfu(cw. 

EiipiTav,  iiiyixTiy  tr  t)  ahiKowai  KorJiniiar.' 

Then  to  mcutc  the  camp  uid  nuttl  powcn, 

1')iBy  raised  embMllcd  »a11i  uilti  luflj  lonen : 

From  ipice  lo  jpacc  mre  ample  pie*  iiound 

For  pilling  cbBiioU,  ind  n  Innab  pTofoUiMl. 

Of  UigB  eifnc ;  aud  de«p  in  gnilh  below 

SliODg  piira  inGi'd  ttood  adierac  to  the  foe.         Pofe. 

Toward*  the  sea,  or  within  it,  thej  fixed  great  pales  of  wood,  limilar 
to  those  in  harbours,  before  which  the  vesselH  of  burden  were  placed 
ID  luvli  order  as  to  prolcct  ihoie  witliiu/  btit  tl>is  was  done  only 
wfacn  the  enemy  was  considered  superior  in  slrcnglh,  and  exciied 
great  ap|irehensio(i9  of  danger.  At  other  times  they  used  only  to 
Hppoiiit  a  few  of  their  ships  to  oltserve  tlie  motions  of  the  eiiriuy  : 
liiese  were  ternivd  wpn^uKaKiitt  fi  ntid  llie  soldiers  vupaavpoi,  or  virp- 
votipliai,  from  Tifitrui,  a  torch,  by  which  they  gave  notice  of  (lie  ap- 
proach of  (lie  hostile  vessels.  When  tlicir  fortifi cation*  were  deemed 
tuffivienlly  strong  to  secure  them  against  Ike  assault  of  the  enemy,  it 
waa  customary  lo  dreg  the  ships  on  shore,  wliich  the  Greeks  called 
jrwXKcif.  Around  the  ships  the  soldiers  placed  their  tenis  ;*  but  this 
seems  to  ho¥e  been  done  only  ui  winter,  when  the  fleet  of  the  enemy 
was  laid  up,  and  could  not  attack  them  ;  or  in  lung  sieges,  and  wheir 
Ibey  were  in  no  dunuer  from  their  enemies  hy  sea.  At  other  limes 
■  he  sliipa  only  lay  at  anchor,  or  were  tied  to  the  shore,  that  upon  any 
alarm  they  miglil  be  ready  to  receite  the  enemy. 


Naval  Eiigage/nenU. 

In  preparing  for  an  engagement  at  sea,  the  Grcek.«  dishurdrned 
their  ships  of  wnr  of  all  provisions,  ami  of  other  matters  that  Mere 
BUl  necessary  for  the  action.  When  the  enemy  appeared,  they  took 
down  their  sails,  lowered  their  masts,  and  secured  whatever  might 
expose  ihem  lo  the  winils,  ehoosing  rather  to  govern  the  ship  hy  oars, 
which  they  could  manage  at  pleasure.'  Their  order  of  battle  was 
varied  according  to  the  circumstances  of  time  and  place.  Sometimes 
it  was  formed  like  u  half-moon,  and  called  ardXot  ;iqfoci£4>,  the  burns 
being  extended  nearest  the  enemy,  and  containing  the  ablest  men  and 
ships ;  and  sometimes,  on  the  contrary,  its  belly  was  nearest  the  ene- 
'  *     '  e  turned  backwards,  whence  it  was  termed  tt^rq 
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vapara^u.  It  was  also  usual  to  range  their  vessels  id  the  form  of  a 
circle,  which  they  called  icvKKoy  rarrtty ;  and  in  the  figure  of  the  let- 
ter \,  with  the  horns  extended  in  a  direct  line,  and  meeting  at  the 
end :  this  last  order  was  termed  Iriica/iv^s  irapdralit,  and  was  en- 
countered by  the  enemies  ranged  in  the  same  form  inverted ;  by 
which  they  resembled  the  figure  of  a  wedge  or  beak,  and  were  ena- 
bled to  penetrate  into  the  body  of  the  adverse  squadron. 

Before  the  battle  commenced,  each  party  invoked  the  assistance 
of  the  gods  by  prayers  and  sacrifices;  and  the  admirals  going  from 
ship  to  ship,  exhorted  the  men  to  fight  valiantly.  All  things  being 
prepared,  the  signal  was  given  by  hangine  from  the  admirars  galley 
a  gilded  shield,^  or  a  garment  or  banner ;'  and  this^was  termed  aiptir 
ffflfiela.  During  the  elevation  of  this  signal,  the  battle  continued; 
and  by  its  depression,  or  inclination  to  the  right  or  left,  the  rest  of 
the  ships  were  directed  in  what  manner  to  attack  their  enemies,  or  to 
retreat  from  them.  To  this  was  added  the  sound  of  trumpets,  whkrb 
commenced  in  the  admiral's  galley,"*  and  continued  round  the  whole 
fleet.*  It  was  also  usual  for  the  soldiers,  before  the  battle,  to  sing  a 
paean  or  hymn  to  Mars;''  and  after  the  fight,  another  to  Apollo. 

The  battle  was  usually  commenced  by  the  admiral's  galley/'  Not 
only  the  ships  engaged  each  other,  and  with  their  beaks  and  prows, 
and  sometimes  their  sterns,  endeavoured  to  shatter  and  sink  those 
opposed  to  them  ;  but  the  soldiers  also  annoyed  their  enemies  with 
darts  and  slings,  and,  on  their  nearer  approach,  with  swords  and 
spears.^  Nor  is  it  to  be  wondered  that  the  hostile  fleets  approached 
so  near  to  each  other,  when  we  find  that  it  was  usual  to  link  their 
vessels  together  with  chains  or  grappling  irons '/  and  that  sometimet, 
for  want  of  irons,  they  so  fixed  their  oars  as  to  prevent  tbeir  eaeoies 
fjpom  retreating.' 

When  a  town  was  besieged  by  sea,  they  environed  its  walls  and 
harbour  with  ships  ranged  from  one  side  of  the  shore  to  the  other, 
and  so  closely  united  by  chains  and  bridges,  on  which  armed  nen 
were  placed,  that,  without  breaking  their  order,  no  passage  couki  be 
effected  from  the  town  to  the  sea :  this  investment  of  a  town  wis 
called  ^evy/ia.'  To  prevent  any  attempts  of  the  besieged,  Demetriss 
invented  a  sort  of  boom  armed  with  spikes  of  iron,  which  swam  oo 
the  water,  and  was  placed  at  the  mouth  of  the  harbour  of  Ehodes, 
when  he  besieged  that  city  *  Sometimes  they  blocked  up  the  har- 
bour, or  made  a  passage  to  the  town  by  raising  a  vast  mole  before 
ity*'  or  by  sinking  ships  filled  with  stones  and  sand. 

The  attacks  were  usually  carried  on  by  men  standing  upon  bndges 
between  the  ships,  and  thence  with  darts  and  stones  forcing  tbt  be- 
sieged from  their  walls.^  Here,  also,  that  they  might  throw  their 
missive  weapons  with  greater  advantage,  and   batter  the  walls  with 

»  Plutarch.  r  sil.  Ital.  lib.  xiv. 

'  Diod.  Sic.  lib.  ziii.  Polyen.  lib.  i.           '  Lucan.  lib.  iii. 

*"  Flut.  Lvsandro.  '  Diod.  Sic.  lib.  liii.. 

**  Diod.  Sic.  lib.  xiii.  "  Id.  lib.  xx. 

"  Suidas.     .  ^  Quint.  Curtius  lib.  it. 

P  Diod.  Sic.  lib.  iii.  Poiyb.  lib.  xvi.            «'  Id.  ibid. 

9  Lucan.  lib.  iii. 
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rams,  and  other  enfl^aety  they  erected  towers  upon  a  lefet  with  the 
walb  of  the  city,  mm  which  having  driven  the  defenders,  they  had 
an  opportunity  of  descending  by  ladden. 

The  besieged  endeavoured  to  defeat  these  stratagems.  They  pulled 
asunder  with  iron  hooks  the  ships  linked  together.  They  blocked 
up  the  passage  to  the  town,  in  the  same  manner  as  the  enemies  had 
blocked  up  the  harbour,  or  in  some  other  way.'  If  they  could  not 
prevent  their  approach,  they  galled  them  with  darts,  stones,  fir^nbaltSy 
melted  pitch  or  metals,  and  other  materials  ;  and  lastly,  they  in  tha 
town  mquently  destroyed  the  vessels  and  works  of  the  besiegers  by 
fire-ships,  which  we  find  used  for  that  purpose  by  the  Tyriaus,^  wlien 
their  city  was  besieged  by  the  Macedonians,  and  also  among  tba 
Rhodians.' 


CHAP.  XXI. 

Naval  Spoils,  Rewards,  and  Punishments. 

Victory  having  been  obtained,  the  conquerors  sailed  trium- 
phantly home,  laden  with  the  spoils  of  their  enemies,  and  dragging 
after  them  the  captive  ships.'  The  admiral,'  the  mariners  and  sol- 
diers,' and  also  their  ships,'  were  adorned  with  crowns  and  garlands. 
Kor  were  the  ships  beautified  with  garlands  only,  but  were  bung  also 
with  wrecks  and  broken  pieces  of  the  vessels  destroyed  in  battle, 
especially  with  the  A^atna,  iiKpofrrdXia,  Kopvftfia,  and  other  ornamen- 
tal parts,  which  the  conquerors  were  industrious  in  procuring  for  the 
purpose  of  decorating  their  triumphs.'  These  they  called  drpwriipca ; 
and  to  deprive  a  ship  of  them,  incpm-ripia^eiy/  In  this  manner  the 
▼ictors  returned  home,  filling  the  sea  with  their  acclamations  and 
bjmns,  and  with  the  harmony  of  musical  instruments.' 

After  being  received  into  the  city,  they  immediately  proceeded  to 
the  temples  of  the  gods,  where  they  dedicated  the  choicest  of  the 
spoils.  Nor  was  it  unusual  to  present  to  the  gods  entire  ships  */  and 
the  Qreeks,  after  their  great  victory  over  the  Persians  at  Salamis,  de- 
dicated three  Phoenician  triremes.* 

Having  paid  their  respects  to  the  gods,  they  bestowed  the  remain- 
der of  their  spoils  in  the  porticos  and  other  public  places  of  their 
city,  to  preserve  the  memory  of  their  victory.  For  the  same  purpose 
tbey  were  also  honored  with  statues,  inscriptions,  and  trophies,  the 
last  of  which  were  sometitnes  erected  in  their  own  country,  but  more 
frequently  near  the  place  where  they  had  overcome  their  enemies. 
These  trophies  were  adorned  with  arms  and  broken  wrecks  of  ships, 
which,  for  that  reason,  were  considered  as  signs  and  testimonies  of 
victory.* 

'  ThQcyd.  lib.  vii.  '  Horn.  II.  ('.  ▼.  241.  ejtuqua  Scbol. 

9  Quint.  Curt.  ibid.  /  Xenoph.  Hist.  lib.  ir, 

*  Diod.  Sic.  lib.  xx.  i  Plutarch.  L^sandro. 

*  Plut.  Lyiandro  \   Xenopb.  Hiit  L  ii.  *  Diod.  Sic.  lib.  zii. 

*  Xenoph.  ibid.  *  Herodot.  Kb.  viu. 

«  Polyen.  lib.  iv.  *  Thucyd,  lib.  vii.     Polyb.  Hiit,  lib. 

<<  Died.  Sic.  lib.  lili.  xri.  cap.  S. 

Amtiq.o/Gr,  »  F 
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Tht$e  were  the  principal  remrtrds  peculiar  to  thoae  who  bad  tenrad 
their  country  by  sea ;  the  other  honors  which  were  bestowed,  were 
common  to  those  who  had  been  usefiil  in  other  stations* 

The  chief  punishment  was  whipping  with  cords,  which  was  some- 
times inflicted  on  criminals  who  had  their  bodies  within  the  ship,  hat 
whose  heads  were  thrust  out  of  the  port-holes.'  There  was  a  paoish- 
meot,  by  which  offenders  were  tied  with  cords  to  a  ship,  and  dragged 
in  the  waters  till  thcY  were  drowned.  Others  were  thrown  alive  into 
the  sea. 

'AvavfiAxoif  such  as  refused  to  serve  at  sea  after  a  lawful  sammoas, 
were,  at  Athens,  with  their  posterity  condemned  to  &rifi/a,  infamy  er 
disfranchisement."* 

AeiToyavTai,  deserters,  were  not  only  bound  with  cords  and 
whipped,"  but  they  had  also  their  hands  cut  off/ 

'  Herodot.  Terpdchore.  ■*  Demostbenes. 

«*  Suidaa.  *  Suidas, 
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BOOK  V. 

PRIVATE  LIFE  OF  THE  GREEKS. 


CHAP.  I. 

Grecian  Funeral*. 

jr  LUTO  was  the  first  that  inatructed  the  Greeks^  io  the  onaoiier  of 
pcrformiDg  their  last  offices  to  the  defunct,  aod  heoce  the  poetf 
miTe  coostitoted  him  supreme  monarch  of  all  the  dead,  and  assigned 
hiiii  a  vast  and  an  unbounded  empire  in  the  shades  below ;'  for  as 
there  is  scarcely  any  useful  art  or  science,  the  inventors  of  which 
were  not  reckoned  among  the  gods,  and  believed  to  preside  over 
those  whom  they  bad  first  instructed,  it  is  not  to  be  woadered  that 
PlutOy  who  taught  the  rude  and  uncivilixed  people  the  respect  and 
(oeremonies  due  to  the  dead,  should  be  numbered  among  the  deities 
of  the  first  rank.  Especially  as  the  duties  belonging  to  the  dead 
were  considered  of  the  greatest  importance,  and  the  neglect  of  them 
was  deemed  a  crime  unpardonable.  To  defraud  the  dead  of  any  due 
ireqpeot  was  thought  a  greater  sacrilege  than  to  spoil  the  temples  of 
the  gods ;  and  to  speak  evil  of  the  dead,  or  to  prosecute  revenge  be- 
fona  the  grave,  was  considered  the  mark  of  a  cruel  and  an  inhuman 
dbposition.  Offisaders  of  this  description  were  branded  with  dis- 
gnuBe  and  infiimy,  and  by  the  laws  of  Solon  incurred  a  severe  pe- 

OAltj.'^ 

Of  all  the  honors  paid  to  the  dead,  the  care  of  their  funeral  rites 
was  the  greatest  and  most  necessary ;  for  these  were  deemed  so  sa- 
cred, that  they  who  neglected  to  discharge  this  office  were  thought 
accursed  :  hence  the  Greeks  called  funml  rites  hlKuia/  rofufuif  v* 
luSofuva/  idtfia,  Soia,"^  &c,  and  the  Romans  jusia  f  all  of  which  iai* 

P  Diod.  Sic.  bb.  ▼.  cap.  15,  '  Demosth.  in  Macart. 

f  Lacitn.  Dimlog.  Mort.  "  Plat.  Nama. 

''  Demottfa.  in  Lqytin.    Phit.  Solooe.  ^^  Cic.  d^  Leg. 
«  Arifltot.dtTlitQt. 
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plied  the  inviolable  obligatioDs  that  natore  had  imposed  on  the  living 
to  attend  to  the  obsequies  of  the  dead.  Nor  is  it  any  wonder  that 
they  were  thus  solicitous  respecting  the  interment  of  the  dead,  since 
they  were  firmly  persuaded  that  their  souls  could  not  be  admitted 
into  the  Elysian  fields,  but  would  wander  desolate  on  the  banks  of 
the  river  Styx,  till  their  bodies  were  deposited  in  the  earth  ;*  and  if 
they  were  so  unfortunate' as  not' to  obtain  the  rites  of  sepulture^  they 
believed  that  the  time  of  their  exclusion  from  the  common  receptacle 
of  the  ghosts  was  a  hundred  years.  Hence  in  the  poets  we  so  fre- 
quently meet  with  the  earnest  requests  of  dying  men  for  this  favor. 
Elpenor  thus  entreats  Ulysses  to  perform  his  funeral  rites : 

Upbs  T^  ii\6xov  Kaia  xcerphs,  hs  frpt^  rvrObr  i6»ra, 
T§K9fjidxov  $*f  hv  fjMwotf  iA  fieydpourw  IXctircs* 
M^  /bi*  ^bcXaiMrroy,  iBawrov  li»v  inriBtv  jcetraXclirciv 
Nmr^tiT^cb,  fj^  rot  ri  0ewv  fi^vqia  ydwufuu,* 

But  leud  me  aid,  I  now  conjure  thee,  lend, 

By  the  soft  tie  and  sacred  name  of  friend  ! 

By  thy  fond  consort !  by  thy  father's  cares  ! 

By  loved  Telemachus's  blooming  years  t — 

There  pious  on  my  cold  remains  attend  ! 

There  call  to  mind  tliy  poor  departed  friend ! 

The  tribute  of  a  tear  is  all  I  crave, 

And  the  possession  of  a  peaceful  grave.  Popb. 

This  was  the  reason  why  of  all  imprecations,  the  greatest  was  to 
wish  that  a  person  might  &Tafiio$  iKwlirrtiv  x^^^'»  ^^^  without  burial ; 
and  of  all  forms  of  death,  the  most  terrible  was  that  by  shipwreck,  in 
which  the  body  was  swallowed  up  by  the  deep.^     When,  therefore, 
they  were  ita  danger  of  being  cast  away  at  sea,  it  was  customary  to 
fasten  the  most  valuable  of  all  their  stores  to  their  bodies,  with  a  di- 
rection to  the  first  that  found  their  dead  corpses,  if  the  waves  carried 
them  to  the  shore,  entreating  the  favor  of  human  burial,  and  offeriojjf 
what  they  had  with  them  as  a  reward  ;  or  desiring  that  part  of  their 
property  might  be  expended  on  their  funeral  rites,'  and  the  rest  ac- 
cepted by  the  person  who  found  them.   If,  however,  the  body  carried 
with  it  no  reward,  it  was  unlawful  to  neglect  it,  and  not  to  perform 
that  which  was  considered  a  debt  to  all  mankind  ;    for  not  only  was 
such  an  act  of  inhumanity  forbidden  by  the  Athenian  laws,*  but  in 
every  part  of  Greece  it  was  deemed  a  great  affront  to  the  iDfemal 
gods,  and  a  crime  that  would  provoke  their  certain  vengeance.'    Be 
who  had  thus  offended  could  not  be  freed  from  the  punishment  of 
his  crime,  nor  admitted  to  converse  with  men  or  worship  the  gods, 
till  he  had  undergone  the  accustomed  purifications,  and  appeased  tbe 
incensed  deities.      It  was  not,  however,  always  required  that  all  Uw 
funeral  solemnities  should  be  strictly  performed,  which  the  haste  of 
travellers  who  found  the  body  would  seldom  permit ;    but  it  was  lof- 
ficient  to  cast  dust  or  soft  earth  three  times  on  the  corpse : 

^  Horn.  11.  ^y.  «  Meurs.  in  Lycophr.  Cassandr.  t.*^* 

'  Horn.  Od;^s.  V.  v.  66—72.  •  iElian.  lib.  v.  cap.  14. 

*  Ovid.  *  Sophocl.  Scbol.  Antigone. 
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Qoanquam  fBtdnas,  non  Mt  mora  l<mgt,  liocbit 
Injecto  ter  palvere,  cuiras.' 

Whate'er  thy  haite,  oh  !  let  mj  pirayer  prevail. 

Thrice  strow  the  sand,  then  hoist  the  flying  sail.    Francis. 

Of  these  three  handsfull  one  at  least  was  thrown  on  the  head. 

Thisy  in  cases  of  necessity,  was  deemed  sufficient  to  obtain  admis- 
Mon  for  the  spirit  into  the  dominions  of  Pluto,  but  failed  in  affording 
entire  satisfaction.  If,  therefore,  the  bodies  of  those  who  had  been 
interred  privately  or  in  haste,  without  the  customary  solemnities, 
were  afterwards  fortunately  discovered  by  any  of  their  friends,  they 
were  honored  with  a  second  funeral.' 

Nor  was  it  thought  sufficient  to  have  their  funeral  rites  solemnly 
performed  unless  their  bodies  were  prepared  for  burial  by  their  rela- 
tions, and  interred  in  the  sepulchres  of  their  fathers.  The  want  of 
these  necessary  matters  was  considered  by  themselves  and  their  sur- 
viving friends  as  a  very  great  misfortune,  and  scarcely  inferior  to 
death  itself:' 

IIoAA^y  in^  'IroX/iys  leufAOt  x^of^ff  tfjc  re  Tdforros 
ndrpftis,  rovro  B4  ftoi  irutpirtpov  BwdimfJ 

From  ray  dear  native  land  remote  I  lie, 
O  worse  thaii  death,  the  thought  is  misery. 

For  this  reason,  the  ashes  of  those  who  died  in  foreign  countries  were 
usually  brought  home  and  interred  in  the  sepulchres  of  their  ances- 
tors, or  at  least  in  some  part  of  their  native  land ;  it  being  thought 
that  only  the  same  region  which  gave  them  life  and  birth  was  fit  to 
receive  their  remains,  and  afford  them  a  peaceful  habitation  after 
death.  Hence  Theseus  was  removed  from  Scyrus  to  Athens,  Orestes 
from  Tegea,  his  son  Tisamenes  from  Helice  to  Sparta,  and  Aristo- 
meoes  from  Rhodes  to  Messene. 

This  pious  care  was  not  limited  to  persons  of  free  condition,  but 
in  some  measure  it  extended  to  slaves ;  for  the  Athenian  magistrates, 
called  bfifjLapxoi,  were  commanded  by  their  lawgiver,  under  a  severe 
penalty,  to  solemnize  the  funerals  of  slaves,  who  were  frequently  de- 
stitnte  of  decent  burial.' 

If,  however,  any  person  refused  to  pay  due  respect  to  his  dead 
friends,  or  was  sparing  in  his  expenses  upon  their  obsequies  and  mo* 
noments,  the  government  considered  him  void  of  humanity  and  natu- 
ral affection,  and  excluded  him  from  any  office  of  trust  and  honor ; 
for  they,  who  offered  themselves  candidates  for  the  magistracy  at 
Athens,  were  particularly  examined  in  regard  to  the  celebrating  of 
the  funerals,  and  the  adorning  of  the  monuments,  of  their  relations/ 
To  appear  gay  and  cheerful  before  the  ordinary  time  of  mourning  had 
expired,  was  also  a  matter  of  great  disgrace.' 

The  great  concern  of  the  Greeks  m  regard  to  funerals  appears 
likewise  from  the  respect  which  was  paid  to  persons  who  officiated  at 
them :    the  Cretan  raraicai/rai,  who  had  the  care  of  funerak,  wc^e 

'  Herat,  lib.  L  od.  28.  v.  36.  '  Demosih.  Orat.  in  Macait. 

'  Virg.  ^n.  iii.  ▼.  62  et  67.  *  Xenoph.  de  Diet,  Socrtt.  lib.  ii. 

«  Sopbocl.  Electra,  ▼.  11S4.  <  Ji^schines. 
/  Antholog.  iii.  26.  epigr.  75. 
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reverenced  equally  with  tiieir  prints ;  and  when  tlie  laws  of  Crete 
permitted  to  steal  from  others,  as  w&s  also  custoMarj  at  Sparta,  these 
mea  were  exempted  from  pluirdei-,  their  goods  beibg  regarded  with 
religious  veneration/ 

There  Were,  however,  tome,  who  from  their  aotioiiB  whilM  aMv^,  o^ 
from  the  ci^oumstancea  ef  their  death,  were  considered  nnworthy  of 
«4I  clahn  to  the  Common  ritfes  of  aepnlture,  and  iome  to  any  fanerai^ 
Suoh  were  these  that  follow  :-^ 

1.  Poblic  or  private  enemies ;  for  though  it  was  deomed  inhutiNMi 
to  deny  an  enemy  the  common  privilege  of  nature,  yet  we  find  that 
this  was  practised  by  the  ancient  GreelES  on  some  enttaordinary  pro- 
vocation. Ulysses  threatened  SootuI  wHh  this  calamity ;'  Hector, 
the  same  treatment  to  Patroclos  ;"*  Achilles  revenged  the  cm^lty  of 
Hector  by  using  him  in  a  similar  manner ;"  and  Homer  has  instanced 
several  heroes  who  were  given  kv&I  fiikmfipa,  li  spoft  to  dogs,  and 
Hytaoiv  olwpottri  re  eXi^Ma,  a  prey  to  birds  and  beasts.  PytrhoSy  tile 
son  of  Achilles,  whom  Orestes  treacherously  murdered,  received  no 
better  treatment/  Even  in  a  more  refined  age^  Lysander  tlie  Spar- 
tan admiral,  having  obtained  a  victory  ovier  the  At)i«aian  fleet,  put  to 
death  Philocles,  one  of  the  commanders,  and  four  thousand  prisonen, 
and  refused  them  burial.^ 

2.  They  who  betrayed,  or  conspired  against  their  country.'  Among 
the  betrayers  of  their  country  may  be  reckoned  those  who  did  not 
exert  themselves  in  defending  it,  and  who  were /frequently  denied  bn- 
Hal.''  Hence  Hector  threatens  with  this  punishment  aU  who  wouM 
not  assist  in  destroying  the  Grecian  fleet : 

A^w  ol  Odyarov  fKiifUTiffuu*  M4wur6vy€ 
.  Tiwrot  Tff  yvotrcd  re  mpbs  X^Xdx"^^  Ottf6rrUf 
'AXkkielfvts  ipiown  irph  Aar^os  Jifieripoio,* 

And  whom  I  find  faf  ling^rihg  from  the  ships, 

Wherever,  there  he  dies.    No  fon'ral  fires 

Brother  on  him,  or  sister,  shall  bestow ; 

But  dogs  shall  rend  him  in  the  siglit  of  Troy.    Cowpkr, 

3.  To  these  we  may  subjoin  tyrants,  who  were  considered  as  ene- 
mies of  their  coontry,  ami  treated  in  the  same  inanner  as  those  wiie 
endeavoured  to  betray  it  to  foreign  powers,  there  being  no  difimnce 
between  a  domestic  and  foreign  slavery.' 

4.  They  who  were  guilty  of  suicide  forfeited  their  right  to  itoak 
burial,  and  were  clandestinely  deposited  in  the  ground  without  tbe 
nccustomed  solemnities ;  for  they  were  deemed  enemies  to  tfcor 
country,  whos^  service  they  deserted.*  On  some  occasions,  however, 
to  put  a  period  to  their  lives  «eems  to  have  been  considered  the  effect 

•  Plttt.  Grec.  Quaest.  21.  Corn.  Nep.  Phockme ;  VaL  Bin.  v.  tk 
<  Homer.  II.  v .  •-  Hom.  U.  fi^,  ▼.  8U1. 

«  Id.  iWd.  w'.  *  Id.  ibid.  o\  r.  S84. 

•  Id.  ibid.  X'.  '  PluL  Lib.  de  Homer.    Homr.  D.  V- 

•  Oyid.  in  Ibin  ▼.  a04.  ▼.  356.    Paasao.  Coriath. 

p  Pausan.  BcBotic.  »  Aristot  Edite.  Nieoai.  v.  1.   W^ 

«  Diod.  Sic.  Ub.  xvi,  cap.  6.    Phnsan.    strat.  Heroic.    HerodtfL  CiUlapa  ti^'^- 
Mvisenic.      Pint.    Pausania ;    Plut.   et 
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of  a  nteeiflBjry  and  laudable  coarage.*  Nor  if  it  any  wonder  that  tlie 
EpicoreaDSy  who  expected  no  future  state,  and  the  Stoies,  wM 
thought  that  all  thiogs  happened  by  a  fatal  necetftity,  aboald  enter* 
tain  such  an  opbiion. 

5.  To  theae  may  be  added  persona  guilty  of  sacrilege/  whose  in^ 
terment  would  have  been  deemed  an  affront  to  the  deities  they  had 
robbed.  The  gods  were  sometioies  thought  to  inflict  this  punish-* 
Btat  on  such  malefactors/ 

6.  Persona  killed  by  lightning,  being  thought  hateful  to  the  gods; 
were  buried  apart  by  themseWcs,  lest  the  asbM  of  other  men  should 
be  polluted  by  them : 

Shall  he  apart  be  buried  as  accuraed  ? 

Some  say  that  they  were  interred  in  the  place  where  they  died.' 
Others  think  that  they  had  no  interment,  but  were  suffered  to  remain 
in  tlie  place  where  they  were  killed,  which  it  was  unlawful  for  any 
map  to  approach,'  and  which  for  this  reason  was  enclosed,  lest  any 
person  should  unawares  contract  pollution  from  it.  It  may  b#  ofai^ 
served  in  general,  that  all  places  struck  with  lightning  were  avoided/ 
and  fenced  round,  frpm  an  opinion  that  Jupiter^  having  taken  somf 
offence,  fixed  on  them  that  mark  of  his  displeasure. 

?•  They  who  wasted  their  patrimony  forfeited  their  right  of  being 
buried  in  the  sepulchre  of  their  fathers.' 

8.  To  these  may  be  subjoined  such  as  died  in  debt,  whose  bodies^ 
at  Athens,  belonged  to  their  creditors,  and  were  denied  burial  till 
satisfaction  was  made. 

9.  Some  offenders  who  suffered  capital  punishment  were  also  de- 
prived of  burial ;   especially  those  wnp  died  upon  the  cross,  or  were 


impaled,  whom  thev  frequently  permitted  to  be  devoured  by  beasta 
and  birds  of  prey  r  the  interpreters  of  fables  say  that  the  punish^ 
ment  of  Prometheus  was  an  emblem  of  this,  If  the  carcase  waf 
spared  by  the  beasts,  it  commonly  remained  upon  the  cross  or  pale 
till  it  was  putrified  and  consumed/ 

10.  In  some  places^  it  was  customary  |o  inter  the  bodies  of  infiintf 
which  had  no  teeth  without  consuming  them  to  ashes/ 

If  persons  who  had  incurred  public  haired  obtained  burial,  it  was 
usual  to  leap  upon  their  tombs,  and  to  cast  atones  at  them,  in  token 
of  detestation  and  abhorrence  : 

He  leapa  upon  hia  parent's  tomb, 
Agd  in  derinon  batten  it  with  aUmes. 

»  PiaL  ds  ^.  lib.  ix.  *  Honit.  lib.  i.  epist.  16.    Juvea.  Sal. 

**  Diod.  Sic.  xn,  6.  x?i.  ▼.  77. 

«  Pauaan.  Lacoo.  •  Sil.  luh  Ub.  ziii.    Herodoi.  Thalia; 

9  Eoiipides.  Cic.  1*i^.  QumM.  Kb.  i. 

'  Artemidor.  iL  8.  /  Plin.  Nat.  Hist.  lib.  vii     Juven.  Sat. 

*  P^rs.  Sat.  iL  V.  27.  xv.  v.  139. 

*  Plut  Pyrrho.  '  Euripid.  Electra. 

*  INog.  Laertk  Democrito. 
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.  It  was  common  to  drag  notorioui  offeoders  from  tbeir .  graves  aAtr 
they  had  been  interred.  Sacrilegious  persons  were  thus  treated.^ 
Traitors  suffered,  the  same  punishment.'  A  similar  fate  awaited  ene- 
mies who  had  exceeded  the  ordinary  bounds,  and  had  despoiled  tem- 
ples and  committed  unsufferable  crimes;  but  to  treat  a  lawfal  and 
honorable  enemy  in  this  manner  was  censured  as  barbarous  and  in- 
human. Tyrants,  who  were  considered  as  extremely  hurtful  and 
pernicious  to  mankind,  were  very  frequently  thus  treated  ;^  aad 
therefore  they  endeavoured  by  different  means'  to  secure  peace  to 
their  ashes,  the  disturbance  of  which,  was  deemed  the  grosseift  affront 
and  the  greatest  misfortune. 


CHAP.  II. 

Ceremonies  in  Sickneu  and  at  Death. 

When  any  person  was  seized  with  a  dangerous  sickness,  it  was 
usual  to  fix  over  his  door  a  branch  of  rhamn  and  laurel."*  The 
former  was  intended  to  keep  off  evil  spirits,  against  which  it  was  le- 
puted  a  sovereign  amulet,  and  for  that  reason  was  sometimes  joined 
with  the  epithet  aXe^Uaicos,'*  To  it  the  laurel  was  added,  to  render 
the  god  of  physic  propitious,  who,  it  was  thought,  could  intend  ao 
harm  to  any  place  in  which  he  found  the  monument. of  his  bek>fed 
Daphne.     They  called  these  boughs  iLyTijvovs. 

AH  sudden  deaths  of  men  were  attributed  to  Apollo  ;'  ^aad  thoK 
of  women  to  Diana  '7 

Incensed  Diana  her  deprlTed  of  life. 

Tlie  reason  for  this  opinion  was,  that  Apollo  was  usually  taken  for 
the  sun,  and  Diana  for  the  mobn,  which  planets  were  believed  to 
have  a  great  influence  on  human  life.'' 

All  dead  persons  were  thought  to  be  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
infernal  deities  ;  and,  therefore,  no  one  could  resign  his  life  till  aoae 
of  his  hairs  were  cut  off,  to  consecrate  him  to  them :' 

*H  8*  ohf  yw^  nJer^uruf  fix  f8ov  ^imvs, 

^TtixBo  8*  hr*  aUrr^Vy  &s  tcardp^fioi  {i^ci,  ' 

'Upibs  yhp  olrot  r&v  Kvrh  xfiovhs  Ocwy, 

"Orov  T<Jy  ^yx<»*  Kparhs  ityiftffu  rplx^m' 

This  woman  goes. 
Be  sure  of  that,  to*  Pluto's  dark  domain. 
I  go,  and  with  this  sword  assert  my  claim  ; 
For  sacred  to  the  infernal  gods  that  head. 
Whose  hair  is  hallow'd  by  this  charmed  blad^.    Porrxa. 

*  Plat,  de  Sera  Nominis  Vindicta.  P  Id.  ib.  ^.  ▼•  S9.     Odya.  e'.  ▼.  ^ 

*  Lycure.  Oral,  in  Leocial.  X'.  v.  169. 

*  Plat.  Dione.  «  Horn.  II.  f.  ▼.  205. 

'  Diog.  Laert.  Periandro ;  Enrip.  Med.  *"  Heracl.  Pont,  de  AUeg.  iUnu  Hob* 

▼.  1378.  II.  f .  V.  205.  t'.  ▼.  80. 

«*  Diog.  Laert.  in  Bione.  '  Virg.  JEn.  iv.  608«    Hont  !•  IB*  V* 

"  Euphor.  Macrob.  Satnra.  ▼.  10. 

*  Horn.  II. «'.  V.  7S7.  <  Eorip.  Alcettid*  ^.  7S.   ^     : 
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Tbe  occafioo  of  this  o|^tiiioD  ii  not  eertalnly  known ;  bat  it  seems 
fitolMble  that  it  proceeded  from  a  ceremony  at  sacrifices,  in  whicU 
tbej  cat  off  some  hairs  from  the  forehead  of  the  victim,  and  offisred 
them  to  the  gods  as  the  first  fruits  of  the  sacrifice. 

When  they  perceived  the  pangs  of  death  coming  upon  them,  they 
prayed  to  Mercury/  whose  office  it  was  to  convey  the  ghosts  to  the 
lofemai  regions.'  These  prayers,  whether  offered  to  Mercury  or  to 
some  otiier  god,  were  termed  c£cr//pcoc  €{fxaK  which  is  a  general  name 
lor  all  prayers  before  any  roan's  departure,  either  by  death,  or  only 
to  undertake  a  joitrney. 

Their  friends  and  relations,  perceiving  them  at  the  point  of  death, 
came  close  to  the  bed  where  they  lay  to  bid  them  farewell,*  and  to 
catch  their  dying  words,'  which  they  never  repeated  without  re- 
verence. 

They  kissed  and  embraced^  the  dying  person,  and  thus  took  their 
last  farewell.  They  also  endeavoured  to  receive  into  their  mouths 
hia  last  breath/  conceiving  his  soul  to  expire  with  it,  and  to  enter 
into  their  bodies.  At  the  time  of  his  death,  it  was  customary  to 
beat  brazen  kettles,  by  which  they  thought  to  drive  away  evil  spirits, 
whose  aerial  forms  could  not  endure  so  harsh  a  noise  /  and  they 
imagined  that  by  this  means  the  ghost  of  the  dead  man  was  secured 
from  the  Furies,  and  quietly  conveyed  to  a  peaceful  habitation  in  the 
filysian  fields.  For  it  was  an  ancient  opinion,  that  there  being  in  the 
infernal  regions  two  mansions,  one  on  the  right  hand  pleasant  and 
delightful,  the  other  on  the  leA  appointed  for  the  wicked,  the  Furies 
were  always  ready  to  hurry  departed  souls  to  the  place  of  torment.* 

Death  and  the  things  pertaining  to  it  were  omens  of  an  evil  ten- 
dency, and  conveyed  gloomy  ideas,  and  are,  therefore,  frequently  ex- 
pressed in  words  of  gentle  import.  To  die  is  properly  denoted  by 
Mien€¥  and  diroOi^o'cecv ;  but  instead  of  these  words,  it  was  common 
to  use  d«oy/rt90ai,  to  cease  to  exist.  To  die  was  also  sometimes  de- 
nominated hifip\€tiBai*  and  oixe96tac,'  to  depart ;  iankdtiv  rw  /9/ev,* 
to  depart  from  life  ;  iraBtiv  n/  to  suffer  something ;  and  the  dead 
fviere  termed  oixofteroc,  those  who  had  departed.  In  the  same  man- 
ner, also,  they  used  the  word  jSe/S/i^jre,'  he  once  lived  ;  and  some- 
tisMS  they  employed  c^/iiyce  and  xafUtfrts  :* 

The  ghosts  of  the  dead. 

But  the  most  common  are  names  derived  from  sleep,  to  which  death 
bears  a  near  resemblance  ;  and  hence  the  poets  feigned  them  to  be 
brothers  ;    and  KoifAdaOcu*  and  tvbeipj  to  sleep,  are  generally  used  for 

•  Valer.  Max.  ii.  6.  *  EuiUtb.  ad  II.  a'.    Eurip.  Alcestid. 

*  Homer.  Odjs.  t/.  v.  1.  sqq.     Virg.     ▼.  S16. 


.£11.  iv.  ▼.  942.    Herat,  i.  Od.  10. 17.  •  iEUan.  Var.  Hut.  ii.  S5. 

w  Eoripid.  Henuslid.  v.  600.  /  Hom.  II.  f '.  ▼.  274.  Od^a.  r.  v.  gSO 

«  Horn.  IL  «'.  ▼.  743.  aq.  Herodiao.  ▼.  7.  aeg.  1. 

9  Eurip.  Alcestid.  ▼.  40S.  '  Plut.  in  Cicerone. 

'  Viig.  JEa.  iT.  ▼.  696.  *  Horn.  II.  </. 

•  Schol.  nwocrit.  Idyll,  ii.  t.  S6.  Ma-        *  Id.  Odjt.  X\ 
I.  Satan.  ▼.  19.  *  Callim.  Epigr.  z.  9. 

*  Viig.  ^D.  vi.  T.  640.  '  M§chy\.  £«uiiciiid.  r.  766. 
Heliodvr.  ^thiop.  riii. 

Antiq,  »/  Or.  %  G 
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dying.  *.'Sb  common  was  this  mode  of*  speaking/ thai  the  priraitife 
Christians  called  their  burying  places  xotfifiriipia,  which  signi6es  the 
same  as-  thyaarlipia,'^  the  places  of  sleeping. 


CHAP.  III. 

Ceremonies  be/are  Funerals, 

As  soon  as  a  person  had  expired,  they  closed  his  eyes  ;  which  wis 
termed  icaOaipeiy,"  avvap/MdrTeiyf^  ovyicXe/ecK/  tovs  w^daX/iovi,  or  n 
/3\^^apa.  This  custom  was  so  universally  practised,  that  KaTOfiytiv 
was  frequently  used  for  dviivKeiv ;  and  the  design  of  it  was  not  oolj 
to  prevent  that  horror  with  which  the  eyes  of  dead  men,  when  open, 
are  apt  to  inspire  the  living,  but  also  to  satisfy  dying  persons,  who 
are  usually  desirous  of  expiring  in  a  decent  posture.^  For  |he  same 
reason  the  mouth  of  the  dead  person  was  closed  : 

«  -         oM  fiot  4r\fi  l6vTi  ircp  els  'Atlao 

XMpal  Kter*  6tp6a\fioifS  IXilcir,  a^  tc  <rr<(fi'  ipturmJ 

Nor  did  my  trait'rotis  wife  these  eye-lids  dose. 

Or. decently  in  death  my  limbs  compose.  Popk. 

His  face  was  theii  covered  :' 

Kp^oy  94  fiov  irp6<ronrop  &s  rdxos  ir4irXouJ 
With  a  sheet  my  face  veil  quickly  over. 

Almost  all  the  offices  pertaining  to  the  dead  were  performed  'by  their 
nearest  relations."  If  a  husband  died,  the  wife  performed  these  da- 
ties;'  -if  a  brother,  the  sister;"  if  a  man  who  was  a  widower,  or  a 
woman  a  widow,  the  children.'  In  short,  it  was  thought  that  no 
greater  niisfurtune  could  befal  auy  person  than  to  want  the.htttat- 
tentions  of  his  friends.^  All  the  expenses  of  funerals,  and  the.wbde 
care  and  management  of  them,  belonged  also  to  the  relations  ;  uokss 
the  persons  were  honored  with  public  funerals,  the  charges  of- which 
were  defrayed  from  the  public  treasury. 

Before  the  body  was  cold,  they  composed  all  the  members,- which 
they  stretched  out  to  their  proper  length  :  this  was  termed  opOtm, 
and  iKreiveiv  :' 

Lay  out  and  compose  the  dead  lady's  corpse. 

The  body  was  then  washed  with  warm  water,*  an  office  that  was 

"»  Lycophr.  Cassandr.  v.  58S.  •  Id,  Troad.  v.  277. 
*  Horn.  II.  X'.  ▼.  453.    Odys.  X'.  v.        »  Id.  Iphigeo.  in  Taorid. 

426.    Id.  o»'.  ▼.  295.     .  '  Id.  Medea  v.  lOSS. 

'  Eurip.  Phoeniss.  ▼.  1460.  y  Suphocl.  Electnu 

P  Enrip.  Hecuba  ▼.  430.  '  Eurip.  Hippolyt.  ▼.  780.    . 

«  Id.  ib.  T.  568.  <*  Id.  ib.  v.  786. 

•-  Hem.  Odys.  x'.  v.  419.  *  Horn.   Odys.  •'.  ▼.  44.  sq.    fcnR- 

'  Eurip.  Hecuba  ▼.  432.  Fhoeniss.  ▼.  1239  et  1(^1.    .£tiaB.  Vtf' 

'  Eurip.  Hippolyt.  ▼.  1458.  Hist.  lib.  iv.  cap.  1. 
**  Euripides. 
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commoDly  performed .  by  the  female  rebtions  of  the  deeeated/    At 
some  placet  there  were  vessels  io  the  templet  designed  for  this  ase. 
The  body  was  Dext  anointed  with  oil : 

KflU  r6T9  h^  Koinrturrot  ira2  ffAcn^r  Xii^  iKaitf,* 
They  wash'd  the  body,  then  anoint  with  oil. 

Some  say  that  the  oil  mentioned  in  Homer  is  not  to  be  distinguished 
from  /jivpoy,  ointment ;'  but  others  report  that  the  Greeks  never  used 
ointment  till  the  time  of  Alexander  the  Great,  when  it  was  brought 
from  Persia/  As,  however,  Solon  allowed  his  citizens  the  use  of 
6intments,'  it  seems  probable  that  the  ancient  Greeks,  though  igno- 
rant  of  the  costly  ointments  furnished  by  the  Persians,  used  some  of 
another  sort. 

After  being  washed  and  anointed,  the  body  was  wrapped  in  a  gar- 
ment, which  was  only  the  common  cloak  worn  at  other  times/  It 
was  then  adorned  with  a  rich  and  splendid  garment,'  which  was 
commonly  of  a  white  color,  and  covered  the  whole  body : 

High  on  a  bed  of  state  the  coq>se  waa  laid. 
And  wholly  cover *d  with  a  linen  shade. 

Hence  it  was  reckoned  an  inauspicious  omen,  and  a  presage  of  death, 
for  a  sick  person  to  wear  white  apparel/  This  color  seems  to  have 
been  used  to  denote  the  simplicity  and  innocence  of  the  dead."* 
The  Greeks  were  so  concerned  about  this  garment,  that,  as  some 
think,  they  frequently  prepared  it  for  themselves  and  their  friends 
during  their  lives ;"  but  it  may  be  doubted  whether  these  were  made 
OD  purpose  for  funeral  garments,  or  designed  only  to  be  worn,  and  in 
case  the  person  died,  applied  to  the  use  of  his  dead  body.  The 
Lacedaemonians,  in  many  respects,  acted  contrary  to  the  other 
Grreeks ;  and  whilst  in  other  places  the  dead  were  clothed  in  costly 
apparel,  the  Spartan  lawgiver  ordered  that  persons  of  the  greatest 
Talor  and  merit  should  be  buried  only  in  a  red  coat,  which  was  the. 
common  habit  of  soldiers,  and  even  which  was  denied  to  others  ;'  for 
1m  thought  it  absurd  that  those  who,  when  alive,  had  been  accus- 
tomed to  .despise  riches  and  superfluous  ornaments,  should,  when 
dead,  be  magnificently  adorned.  Nor  did  they  use  any  ointments  or 
costly  perfumes,  which  were  considered  unworthy  of  the  Lacedaemo- 
nian gra?  ity. 

The  next  ceremony  was  decking  the  d<:ad  body  with  chaplets  of 
flowers  and  green  boughs  */ 

«  Plat.  PhaBdon.  Alcest.  ▼.  156.  leq. 

*  Horn.  U.  (/.  ▼.  SSO.  *  Horn.  11.  <r^.  v.  SSS. 

'  Athen.  lib.  xy.  '  Artemid.  Oneirocrit.  lib.  iL  cap.  S. 

/  Plin.  Nat.  Hist.  lib.  xiii.  cap.  1.  "•  Plat.  Quest.  Roman. 

t  Pint.  Solone.  «  Horn.  Odya.  fif.  v.  94.    Virg.  iEn. 

*  A|mlei.  Florid,  i.    Virg.  iEn.  vi.  ▼.  ix.  r.  486. 

219.  *  i£lian.  Var.  Hiat.  v.  6. 

<  Laert.  Socrat.    iElian.  Var.  Hist.  lib.     .  r  £uhp.  Phcsniss.  r.  1026. 
i.  cap.  10.   Horn.  Odya.  /I'.  ▼.  97.   Eurip. 
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v,  .     ;^.,i.      '  ■.■■■II   tflfeAfligiy  ^.9§piarttk^f  yiy^r. 

That  jott  adoru  the  corpae  wlU^  coetly  robes* 
'^ :  M^th  chaplets,  and  what  other  pomp  you  can. 

If^n  per soas  of  rank  and  eminence  died  in  foreign  couolrief,  their 
retaiains  were  brought  home  in  urns,  and  honored  with  the  rites  ciu- 
toiiiary  at  other  fuueraU,  and  especially  with  crowns  of  garlands.^ 
^bis  ceremony  was  either  taken  from  the  games  in  which  the  coo« 
cuiefori  were  rewarded  with  crowns  of  leaves,  and  denoted  that  the 
dead  had  finished  their  course ;'  or  it  was  intended  to  express  the 
unmixed  and  never-fading  pleasures  which  the  dead  would  enijoj  oa 
their  removal  from  this  painful  and  troublesome  world  i*  for  garlands 
were  an  emblem  of  mirth,  and  were  usually  worn  at  banquets  and 
fcativals ;  and  ointments  and  perfumes  were  the  constant  attendants 
ef  gaiety.* 

They  then  proceeded  irpoTlBeaBai,^  to  lay  out  the  dead  body ;  some- 
times they  placed  it  on  the  ground,  and  sometimes  on  a  bier  which 
was  called  Xia-por,  tp^prpoy,  or  <p4peTpoy,  and  which  was  adorned  with 
various  sorts  of  flowers.  Some  are  of  opinion  that  the  corpse  was 
first  laid  out  on  the  ground,  and  afterwards  lifted  upon  a  bier.  This 
office  was  also  performed  by  the  nearest  relations.*  The  place  where 
the  bodies  were  laid  out  was  near  the  entrance  of  the  house/  which 
being  sometimes  termed  wpovuvtoy,  dead  men  were  called  wpovMwtUJ 
The  reason  of  this  ceremony  was,  that  all  persons  might  have  an  op- 
portunity of  examining  whether  tlie  deceased  person  bad  any  woundi 
or  other  marks  of  a  violent  death.'  It  m^y  be  also  observed,  that  the 
lfc;et  ly^re  always  turned  towards  the  gate/  to  signify  that  they  wcie 
aever  to  return  after  being  carried  out.'  Whilst  the  body  lay  in  this 
pjiace,  it  was'usual  constantly  to  attend  it,  that  they  might  oefeDd  it 
irom  any  violence  or  aflfront  which  might  be  offered  it,'  or  prevent 
Qies.  or  vermin  from  polluting  it.' 

Before  interment,  a  piece  of  money  was  put  into  the  roouth  of  tb^ 
c^p^-pse,'  which  was  thought  to  be  Charon*s  fare  for  wafting  the  dc« 
parted  soul  over  the  infernal  river.-^  This  fare  was  termed  by  sons 
Kopxiiboyra  ;S  by  some  baydti,^  bavdKrj'or  bavciKris,  from  bayos,  a  price, 
or  because  it  was  given  t6i$  bavolst  to  dead  men,  who  were  so  called 
from  bayd^  dry  sticks  ;  and  by  others  it  was  called  yavXoy  or  ravXw, 
and  iropQfieioy,^  It  was  only  a  single  obolus,'  though  Aristophsoes 
mentions  two  oboli  as  the  fare  of  Charon  ;"*  but  the  coniediau  is  only 

t  Eurip.  Troad.  y,  114S.  «  Horn.  II.  r\  v.  218.     Enstath.  ia  Joe. 

^  Plut.  Demetr.     Id.  Pliilopoemen.  Pers.  Sat.  iii.  v.  103. 

«  Suidas.  ^  Scho].  Horn.  II.  r\  v.  212. 

'  Clem.  Alex.  Strom,  lib.  ii.  cap.  8.  '  Horn.  II.  ibid. 

»  Stobsas.  <<  Id.  ibid.  ▼.  2S. 

«  Demosth.  in  Macart.    Lys.  pro  Era-        *  Schol.  Aristoph.  Ran.  ▼.  140. 
tosth.    Lucian.  de  Luctu;  Eurip.  Hecub.       /  T.ucian.  de  Lactu. 

V.  61S.  '  Suidas. 

"  Lysias  de  Cxd.  Eratotth.  *  Hosychius. 

'  Schol.  Aristoph.  Lysistr.  v.  612.  *  Poll.  ix.  6.  seg.  82. 

y  Eurip.  Alceat.  *  Eustath.  ad  Odys.  Callim.  in  Fragn* 

'  Poll.  viii.  7.  seg.   65.      SuidaB  in        '  Lucian.  Dialog.  Mort. 

Tlpo^Ktvro,  *"  Aristoph.  Ran.. 
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jeering  the  Athenian  jurors,  who,  in  some  of  the  courts,  were  pre- 
sented with  two  oboli  when  the  senioB  was  ended.  This  ceremony 
was  not  used  in  those  places  which  were  imagined  to  be  situated  in 
the  vicinity  of  the  infernal  regions,  and  which  led  thither  by  a  ready 
and  direct  road.  We  are  told  that  the  Hermionians  pleaded  eaemp- 
tioo  from  payment." 

Besides  this»  into  the  mouth  of  the  corpse  was  put  a  certain  cake» 
composed  of  flour,  honey,  &c.,  and  therefore  called  /leXirrovra/  This 
was  intended  to  appease  the  fury  of  Cerberus,  the  infernal  doof^keeper, 
and  to  procure  from  him  a  safe  and  peaceable  entrance  :^ 

McAirrovror  fy^  iral  S^  t»d^,9 
And  111  prepare  a  cake  for  Ceibenia. 

It  may  be  observed  that  the  whole  ceremony  of  laying  out  and 
clothing  the  dead,  and  sometimes  also  of  the  interment  itself,  was 
called  ovyKOfubii/'  kKt^pa/  ir^Sev/ia,'  and  cif^e/a;*  and  in  the  same 
sense  ancient  writers  use  the  word  (nryKOfAiSeiv,*  with  its  derivatives. 

It  may  also  be  observed  that  during  this  time  the  hair  of  the  de- 
ceased person  was  hung  upon  the  door,  to  denote  that  the  family  was 
in  mourning ;  and  till  the  corpse  was  removed  from  the  house,  there 
stood  before  the  door  a  vessel  of  water,  called  &pb&rioy,^  Ap^yta, 
Y^mpa/  irfiyoloy/  and  oarpaKoy^  from  the  materials  of  which  it  was 
frequently  made : 

'Ttor^s  Tff  K9iri$ov  r^^arpoKoy  wpb  rtis  Mpar.' 

An  earthen  veMel,  full  of  water,  place 
Before  the  door. 

The  design  of  it  was,  that  those  who  had  been  employed  about  the 
corpse  might  purify  themselves  by  washing,  which  was  called  XoiScff- 
Otu  Aro  v€Kpov;  it  being  the  general  opinion  of  the  heathen  world,  that 
Mankind  were  polluted  by  the  contact  of  a  dead  body ;  and  hence 
the  celestial  gods,  especially  those  who  were  thought  to  give  or  pre- 
serve life,  would  not  endure  the  sight  of  a  corpse.* 

Nor  was  the  house,  in  which  the  corpse  lay,  deemed  free  from  pol« 
lotion : 

KoBofA  yiip  iifuy  9^fun^f  ob  y^  ipMh 

For  tacred  are  onr  boniea,  not  defiled 
By  Menelauf  *  death. 

«  Strab.  lib.  viii.  *  Schol.  ^scbjl.  loc.  cit.    Sopbod* 

•  Sddaa.  Ajac.  ▼.  1067. 

p  Virg.  iEn.  vi.  v.  420.  *  Hesjrcb.  ct  8md.  in  voc.    Poll.  viii. 
«  Aristoph.  Lynstr.  v.  601.                       7.  leg.  60. 
•'  .£tchyl.  Schol.  Sept.  contra  Tbebaa        '  Het^cb. 

V.  lOSa.  ^  Eanp.  Alcett.  r.  00. 

•  iEscbyla  '  Aristoph.  Ecdes. 

•  Schol.  iEichyl.  *»  Enrip.  Hippolyt. 

•  Herodian.  i.  5.  8. 1.  *  Idem  Helen.  ▼.  1446; 
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CHAP.  IV. 

Funeral  Processions. 


■f 


The  carrying  forth  of  the  corpse  was  termed  eKieofiib^  and  &- 
fepo  ;^  and  hence  kxtpi^u^  and  itcKofAiSeii^  are  words  appropriated  to 
ftioerals. 

I  The  time  of  burial  seems  not  to  have  been  limited.  Sometimes 
bodies  were  kept  seventeen  days  and  seventeen  nights  before  inter- 
ment; and  it  appears  that  the  body  of  Achilles  was  committed  to  the 
flames,  after  seventeen  days  and  as  many  nights  of  mourning  bad 
passed.'  Some  are  of  opinion  that  the  time  of  burning  bodies  was  on 
the  eighth,  and  that  ot  burying  on  the  ninth  day  after  death ;'  but 
this  must  be  understood  only  of  the  funerals  of  great  persons,  which 
could  not  be  duly  solemnized  without  extraordinary  preparations ;  and 
men  of  inferior  rank  were  interred  without  much  pomp.  The  ancient 
burials  appear  to  have  been  on  the  third  or  fourth  day  after  death;' 
and  it  was  not  unusual  to  perform  the  obsequies/  especially  of  poor 
persons,  on  the  day  after  their  decease.* 

'  The  ceremony  was  performed  in  the  day,  as  night  was  considered 
a  very  improper  time,  because  furies  and  evil  spirits,  which  could  not 
endure  the  light,  then  ventured  abroad.'  Only  young  men,  who  died 
in  the  flower  of  their  age,  were  buried  in  the  morning  twilight ;  for 
the  death  of  a  young  man  appeared  so  dreadful  a  calamity,  that  it 
was  thought  indecent  and  almost  impious  to  reveal  it  in  the  face  of 
the  sun.  Hence,  say  the  expounders  of  fables,  originated  the  utories 
of  youths  stolen  to  the  embraces  of  Aurora  ;  for  when  hopeful  young 
men  suffered  an  untimely  death,  it  was  usual  to  alleviate  the  calamitv 
by  giving  it  a  more  agreeable  name;  and  hence  the  death  of  such  per- 
sons was  called  'Hfiipat  ^pvayrj.^  Because  these  funerals  were  cele- 
brated by  torch-light,  it  became  customary  to  carry  torches  at  ill 
other  burials,  though  performed  in  the  day  ;  and  hence  originated  the 
proverbial  expression,  by  which  old  men  are  said  to  approach  hn  npr 
odia  Tov  (ilov,  to  the  torch  of  their  life.'*  Contrary  to  the  other 
Greeks,  the  Athenians  celebrated  their  funerals  before  sun-rise,  lo 
obedience  to  a  law,  which  some  say  was  enacted  by  Demetrius  Pbt- 
lereus,'  but  which  others  relate  to  have  been  published  by  Solon '/ 
and  the  design  of  which  was  to  moderate  the  expensive  extravagance 
of  funerals. 

The  bearers  usually  carried  the  corpse  upon  their  shoulders ;  aod 
this  was  called  &pifjy  ^ecv : 

*  Lucil.  in  Antbol.  *  Callim.    L»ert.  Vit.  Pherecyd. 
<*  Thucyd.  ii.  S4.  '  Eurip.  Troad.  v.  446. 

*  Deroostb.  iu  Macart.  *"  Heracl.  Punt,  de  Anegor.  Honer. 
/  ^lian.  Var.  Hi/it  viii.  4.  **  Plut.  lib.  An  seni  capeu.  litBeiP' 
I  Horn.  Odys.  »'•  ▼.  63.  *  Cic.  de  Leg.  lib.  ii. 

^  Serv.  in  JEa.  v.  p  DemosUi.  in  Macart. 

*  Apolloii.  Argon,  lib.  ii* 
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'Wpotntikoi  .' 

The  servanto  to  the  grave  the  corpae  now  bear 
Upon  their  ahonlders. 

The  body  was  sometimes  placed  upon  a  bier,  instead  of  which  the 
Lacedaemonians  commonly  employed  their  bucklers ;  and  hence  ori- 
ginated that  remarkable  command  of  a  matron  to  her  sony^H  roTf  ^ 
iwi  T^be,  Either  bring  this  (the  buckler)  back,  or  be  brought  upon  it.' 
The  same  custom  was  alto  practised  in  some  other  places/  The  most 
ancient  Greeks,  however,  seem  to  have  conveyed  the  dead  bodies  (• 
their  funerals  without  any  support : 


Achillea  next,  oppreaaed  with  migbtj  woe. 
Supported  with  bia  handa  the  hero'a  bead. 

This  seems  to  be  the  meaning  of  <l>opdhfiv  W/iireiy." 

The  persons  that  attended  funerals  were  the  friends  and  relattoiH 
of  the  deceased,  who  thought  themselves  obliged  to  pay  their  last 
respects  to  the  dead.'  Besides  these,  other  men  and  women  were 
frequently  invited  to  increase  the  solemnity,*  e8|)ecially  where  the 
laws  did  not  prohibit  it ;  but  in  some  places,  either  to  prevent  the 
confusion  which  oAen  happened  at  such  meetings,  or  to  lessen 
the  expenses  of  funerals,  this  was  forbidden/  Thus  a  law  was 
established  at  Mitylene,  that  only  the  relations  of  the  deceased  should 
appear  at  funerals.  Solon  also  im|M>sed  some  restraint  on  the  Athe- 
nians, and  wholly  excluded  all  women  under  sixty  years  of  age  from 
these  solemnities:'  but  women  who  were  relations  were  admitted 
under  that  age.'  The  women,  however,  seem  riot  to  have  attended 
promiscuously  among  the  men,  but  in  a  body  by  themselves/  '   '       * 

The  habit  of  these  persons  was  not  always  the  same;  for  though 
tbey  sometimes  put  on  mourning,  and  at  common  funerals  as  fre- 
quently retained  their  ordinary  apparel,  the  obsequies  of  great  men 
were  usually  celebrated  with  joy  and  festive  solemnities.' 

When  the  body  was  conveyed  out  of  the  house,  they  took  their  lait 
fiirewell,  saluting  it  in  a  certain  form  of  words : 

T/iCtt  Si  rifw  BanvcvM^  its  rofjdfvrtu, 
npoo-tfrar*  4^tovmM  iarifniw  696w.' 

Do  yon,  aince  ancient  coatoro  ao  reqnirea,  * 

Salute  the  corpae,  tak'mg  her  last  journey. 

The  procession  was  commonly  on  horseback,  or  in  coaches ;  but 
at  the  funerals  of  persons  to  whom  a  more  than  ordinary  reverence 
was  thought  due,  all  went  on  foot.'  The  relations  were  next  the 
corpse  ;  the  rest  walked  at  some  distance  :  sometimes  the  men  went 

f  Eurip.  AlceaL  '  Cic  de  Leg.  ii.  SO. 

^  Phit.  Apopbth.  Lacon.  y  Demoath.  in  Macart. 

'  Virg.  ^o.  z.  T.  506.  '  l^y*i*'  V^^  Eratoatb. 

'  Horn.  II.  ^.  v.  1S6.  •  lerent.  Andr. 

*  Enrip.  Rheao  v.  886.  *  Plut.  Tirool.    Id.  Aralo. 

*  Tbncyd.  ii.  S4.    Sopbocl.  Ajac.  Mas-  '  Eurip.  Alceat  t.  eOS. 

tig.  T.  1189.    Ariatot  Etb.  ix.  11.  '  Diog.  Laert  Tbeophraatb. 

*  Enrip.  Alcett.  t.  639.  ^ 
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before  it  with  their  heads  uncoTered,  and  the  women  followed  it 
Patroclus  was  carried  to  his  funeral,  surrounded  by  Grecian  soldiers/ 
But  the  usual  manner  was,  for  the  body  to  be  carried  first,  and  those 
who  attended  the  funeral  to  follow/  This  reminded  the  survivors  of 
their  own  mortality,  add  taught  them  to  remember  that  they  were  all 
following  in  the  way  which  the  deceased  was- gone  before.^  At  the 
funerals  of  soldiers,  their  compantona  attended  with  their  spears 
pointed  towards  the  ground,  and  the  uppermost  part  of  their  buckfeit 
turned  downirards/  This  was  done  not  so  much  because  on  their 
bucklers  were  carved  the  images  of  the  gods,  who  would  bare  beet 
polluted  by  the  sight  of  a  dead  body,  as  that  they  might  depart  hfm 
the  usual  custom ;  for  in  mourning  it  was  common  to  act  in  a  con- 
trary manner  to  what  was  practised  at  other  times ;  and  hence  not 
only  the  bucklers  of  the  soldiers,  but  also  their  spears  and  other  wea- 
pons were  inverted.  Nor  was  this  only  a  martial  custom,  but  was 
used  likewise  in  peace;  for  at  the  funerals  of  magistrates  their  eo- 
•igns  of  honor  were  inverted. 

To  perform  the  ceremony  of  burial  was  termed  iKwiftweiy,  from 
carrying  the  body  out  of  the  house;  Tapawifiweir^  from  the  places 
by  which  it  passed ;  and  vpowifiveiv,  from  the  place  whither  it  wss 
conveyed. 


CHAP.  V. 

Mourning  far  the  Dead. 

The  ceremonies  by  which  the  Greeks  expressed  their  sorrow  on  the 
death  of  friends,  and  on  other  occasions,  were  various  and  uncertain; 
but  they  generally  receded,  as  much  as  possible,  both  in  habit  aod 
behaviour,  from  their  ordinary  customs ;  and  they  thought  that  tkii 
change  would  show  that  some  calamity  had  befallen  them,  llenoi^ 
in  some  cities,  mourners  conducted  themselves  in  the  same  aiamNr 
as  persons  who,  in  other  places,  expressed  joy ;  for  the  cnstoms  of 
different  places  being  of  a  different  kind,  it  sometimes  happened  tiat 
what  in  one  place  signified  an  expression  of  mirth,  was,  in  another,  s 
token  of  sorrow.  The  most  common  ways  of  expressing  sorrow  weft 
the  following : — 

1.  They  abstained  from  banquets  and  entertainments/  and  banitlh 
ed  from  their  houses  all  musical  instruments,  and  whatever;  tended  to 
excite  pleasure,  or  bore  an  air  of  gaiety  and  mirth/  They  frequented 
no  public  solemnities,  and  appeared  in  no  places  of  concourse,  bit 
sequestered  themselves  from  company,  and  refrained  even  ftoa  tbe 
comforts  and  conveniences  of  life.  Wine  was  too  great  a  friend  to 
cheerfulness  for  them  to  use  it;  the  light  itself  was  odious  to  theft; 
and  they  courted  dark  shades  and  lonesome  retirements,  which  tbej 

•  Horn.  n.  f .  A  Virg.  Mn.  xi.  t.  M.   Stat  UmIk *>• 

•^  Tereot.  Andzia.  '  LuciaD.  de  Luctu. 

t  Donai.    in  loc.  Terent.      Alex,  ab        *  Eurip.  Alcest.  t.  S4L 
Alex.  lib.  iii.  cap.  8. 
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thought  bore  some  resemblance  to  their  misfortunes.'  Hence,  for  a 
person  to  dream  that  a  fire  was  extinguished  during  the  sickness  of 
anj  one  in  the  same  family,  was  considered  a  certain  omen  of  death."* 

2.  They  divested  themselves  of  all  ornaments,  and  laid  aside  their 
jewels,'  gold,  and  whatever  was  rich  and  -costly  in  their  apparel.* 
This  custom  was  not  peculiar  to  mourners  for  the  dead ;  but,  like 
several  other  ceremonies  here  mentioned,  it  was  practised  by  those 
who  lamented  any  great  calamity/  They  put  on  mourning  garments/ 
which  were  always  black  ;^  and  hence,  if  a  aick  person  dreamed  of 
black  clothes,  it  was  considered  a  presage  of  recovery,  since  only 
those  who  survived  to  mourn  were  dressed  in  black.''  Mourning 
garments  differed  from  ordinary  apparel  not  only  in  color,  but  also  io 
the  cheapness  and  coarseness  of  the  stuff  of  which  they  were  made.' 

3.  They  tore,  cut  off,  and  sometimes  Shaved  their  hair ;'  and  it  was 
not  deemed  sufficient  to  deprive  themselves  of  a  small  part  only** 
They  had  several  ways  of  disposing  of  their  hair.  Sometimes  it  was 
thrown  upon  the  dead  body :' 

KupSfiwoty 

They  Bbared  their  headi,  and  coTer'd  with  their  hair 
The  body. 

Sometimes  it  was  cast  upon  the  funeral  pile,  or  placed  io  the  hands  of 
the  deceased,  to  be  consumed  with  the  body  : 

Oa  his  cold  hand  the  sacred  lock  he  laid.    Fori. 
At  other  times  it  was  laid  on  the  grave  :^ 

On  the  grare  1  aee  this  hair. 

Some  limit  this  custom  to  sons  or  very  near  relations ;  but  it  appeara 
to  have  been  common  to  all  who  thought  themselves  obliged  to  ea- 
fNTtas  their  respect  or  love  to  the  dead ;  and  at  the  death  of  great 
■MDa  whole  cities  and  countries  were  usually  shaved. 

The  practice  may  be  accounted  for  two  ways :  it  was  used  partly 
torreoder  the  ghost  of  the  deceased  person  propitious,  by  throwing 
bair  into  the  fire  to  burn  with  liim,  or  placing  it  on  his  body;  and 
portly  that  they  might  appear  disfigured,  and  careless  of  their  beauty ; 
for  the  Greeks  prided  themselves  in  their  long  hair,  and  were,  there- 
fore, frequently  termed  by  iiomer  rapiyvo/ioMKrcf. 

'  Horn.  Odys.  l\  v.  101.     Plut.  Con-  '  Artemidor.  lib.  iii.  esp.S. 

mL  ad  Uxor.  •  Terent  loc.  dt. 

*  Artemidor.  ii.  9.  '  Horn.  Odys.  S'.  v.  107.  m\   v.  45. 
■  lycopbr.  Castaodr.   ▼.  862.     Ovid.  Her^dot.  ii.    Xenoph.  IlcUen.  i. 

Met.  ▼!.  V.  6M.  "  £arip.  Orest.  v.  \^6. 

•  Esrip.  Troad.  t.  S56.  «  Stat.  Thcb.  vi. 

r  Terent.  Heaat.  ii.  3.  45.  »  Horn.  11.  ^'.  v.  1S5. 

f  Eorip.  Helen,  v.  1094.     Alcest.  ▼.  '  Idem  ibid.  ▼.  162. 

US  et  427.     Ovid.  Met.  vi.  fab.  8.  Tiii.  y  Ovid. 

frb.  4.    Pint,  vtpl  roO  kavr'hv  hrtuvmp  '  iEschyl.  Xeiy^^ts« 

Ja/if .  nff^r.  S  K 
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It  may  be  also  observed,  that  in  solemn  and  public  moaniings  this 
practice  was  extended  (o  beasts/ 

However,  to  shave  the  head  was  also  a  sign  of  joy,  as  when  mari- 
ners shaved  themselves  on  being  delivered  from  shipwreck  ;*  and  in 
ancient  authors  are  other  instances  which  show  that  shaving  was  a 
token  of  joy/  This  difficulty  may  be  obviated  by  observing  that  the 
manner  of  shaving,  whether  by  themselves  or  others,  ought  to  be  re- 
garded ;  for,  though  to  be  shaved  by  others  was  a  sign  of  cheerful- 
ness, they  who  cut  off  their  own  hair  in  a  careless  and  negligent  way 
were  looked  on  as  mourners.  The  different  customs  of  different  na- 
tions ought  also  to  be  considered ;  for  where  it  was  customary  to 
wear  short  hair,  long  hair  was  a  token  of  mourning ;  and  where  long 
hair  was  in  fashion,  mourners  shaved  themselves.' 

4.  It  was  common  for  persons  overwhelmed  with  grief,  and  unable 
to  bear  up  under  it,  to  throw  themselves  on  the  earth,  and  roll  in  tlie 
dust ;  and  the  more  dirty  the  ground,  the  better  it  served  to  defile 
them,  and  to  express  their  sorrow  and  dejection/ 

i.  They  sprinkled  ashes  upon  their  heads  / 

XC^OTO  KcucKtifMxXrisJ 

With  furious  hands  he  spread 

The  scorching  ashes  o'er  his  graceful  head.     Pope. 

6.  When  they  went  abroad,  they  muffled  their  heads  ;^  nor  was 
this  the  custom  of  women  only  : 

A^',  iKKd\v\pcu  Kpara,  Tdpes  y6cv,* 

Speak  out,  unfold  your  head,  refrain  from  tears. 

7.  Another  token  of  dejection  was  to  lean  their  heads  on  their 
hands  : 

'Eirl  8^  Kpar\  X^^P^  HBriKcof,^ 

They  with  their  hands  support  their  drooping  head. 

5.  They  went  softly,  to  express  their  faintness  and  loss  of  streogtli 
and  spirits. 

9.  They  beat  their  breasts  and  thighs  with  their  hands,' and  tore 
their  cheeks  with  their  nails,  which  was  called  t^otviatn^y  iropccos,  to 
make  the  cheeks  bloody,  and  to  Tpotnawov  i^  ^xivoXfit  afxytrtreip^  to  tear 
tiie  surface  of  the  face."*  These  actions,  though  sometimes  practised 
by  men,  were  more  frequent  among  women,"  whose  passions  are  vio- 
lent and  ungovernable. 

Solon  thought  proper  to  forbid  these  extravagances.'     The  Lace- 

«  Eurip.  Alcest.    Plut.  Pelopida;  Id.         f  Horn.  U.  </.  ▼.  23. 
Aristide.  '      *  Anthol.  lib.  ▼.  epigr.   SS.     Sorip. 

^  Juvenal.  Sat.  xii.  ▼.  82.     Artemidur.  Orest.  v.  294. 
lib.  i.  cap.  23.  '  Eurip.  Supplic.  v.  110. 

'  Pliu.  Epist.     Lycophr.  Cassandr.  v.        *  Idem  Helen,  v.  S77. 
073.  •  '  Lucian.  de  Luclu ;  Oriri.  Heroid.  v- 

^  Herodot.  lib.  i.  cap.  82.     Plut.  Ly-  113. 
sandro.  *"  Lucian.  de  Lactu. 

*  Ovid.  Met.  viii.  v.  628.    Lucian.  dc         "  Nonn.  Dionyt.  lib.  ix.  cap.  18«  ViiS> 

Luct.     Hoii).  II.  «'.  v.  G37.  Xjh.  iv.  v.  673. 

/  Lucian.  dc  Luctuj  Orid.  Mel.  viii.         •  Plut.  Solene. 
T.  S25. 
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dsemonians  bore  the  death  of  their  private  relations  with  great  mode- 
ration ;  but  when  I  heir  kings  died,  they  assembled  in  great  numbers ; 
and  men,  women,  and  slaves,  mixed  together^  and  tore  the  tiesh  from 
their  foreheads  with  pins  and  needles.  The  design  of  this  custom 
was  not  only  to  testify  their  sorrow,  but  also  to  gratify  the  ghosts  of 
the  dead,  who  were  thought  to  delight  in  blood.' 

10.  They  accused  and  cursed  th.e  gods.?  Nor  was  this  the  effect 
of  extravagant  passion,  or  practised  only  by  persons  of  weak  under* 
standings  in  the  extremity  of  their  sorrow/  fur  the  gods  being  thought 
subject  to  human  passions,  it  was  natural  for  men  under  misfortunes 
to  impeach  them  of  cruelty  or  envy.'  Sometimes  their  rage  against 
the  gods  proceeded  to  the  pulling  down  of  their  altars,  and  the  sack- 
ing of  their  temples.' 

11.  They  spoke  their  words  very  slowly,  and  with  tears  repeated 
the  interjection  e,  e,  c,  iJ*  Hence,  it  is  said  that  funeral  lamentations 
were  called  ikeyoi,  elegies.*'  They  also  repeated  a!,  at,  which  words 
prove  what  is  said  by  the  ancients  concerning  Hyacinth  being  changed 
into  a  flower.  Perhaps  some  of  the  Greeks  pronounced  the  diph- 
thong ai  in  the  same  manner  as  the  simple  e. 

12.  When  public  magistrates  or  persons  of  eminence  died,  or  any 
general  calamity  happened,  all  public  meetings  were  suspended,  the 
schools  of  exercise,  baths,  shops,  temples,  and  all  places  of  concourse 
were  shut  up  ;  and  the  whole  city  wore  the  appearance  of  sorrow.* 

13.  They  employed  mourners  and  musicians  to  increase  the  so- 
lemnity. These  were  called  Oprivtay  ^{ap^oi,'  because  they  endeavoured 
to  excite  sorrow  in  others  by  beating  their  breasts,  and  counterfeiting 
all  the  actions  of  real  and  passionate  grief.  They  were  also  denomi- 
nated &oibo),  TrpoflrySoi,  &c.,  from  the  songs  which  they  sang  at  funerals. 
Of  these  songs  there  were  three  in  number :  one  was  sung  in  the 
procession;  another  at  the  funeral  pile ;  and  a  third  at  the  grave. 
They  were  commonly  termed  dXo^vp/xoi,  \lyoi,  and  aiXiyoi ;  though  the 
last  two  names  were  not  peculiar  to  funeral  songs,  but  applicable  to 
others.'  They  were  also  sometimes  denominated  IdXefiot,*  from  lale-^ 
mus,  one  of  the  sons  of  Clio,  and  the  first  author  of  these  composi- 
tions ;*  and  for  the  same  reason  songs  at  marriages  were  termed  vfii^ 
raun,  from  his  brother  Hynienaeus.  Funeral  dirges  were  likewise 
called  ToKefici ;  and  hence  nyXe/ii^eii'  denotes  to  mourn,^  and  rijXf/ii- 
wrpiai  is  another  name  for  mourning  women  :  hence,  also,  ra  raXtfifi^ 
signify  worthless  matters,  and  rakifjiov  \l/w)(p6T€pos  is  proverbially 
applied  tcT senseless  aiid  insipid  compositions;^  for  the  songs  on 
these  occasions  were  commonly  very  mean  and  trifling.' 

What  was  the  design  of  employing  musical  instruments  at  funerals 
is  not  agreed :  some  think  that  they  were  intended  to  frighten  the 


P  Serv.  in  Virg.  i^i^n.  iii.  et  xii. 
9  Stat.  SylT.  lib.  v. 
^  Idem  Theb.  iii. 

*  Virg.  ^n.  Ti.  v.  869. 

*  Eurip.  Andromache. 
"  iEschyl. 

*  Schol.  Aristoph.  Av.  v.  317. 
^  Diog.  Laert.  Socmt. 


'  Horn.  II.  w\  V.  721.    EusUth.  ad  h.  I. 

y  Athen.  lib.  xiv.  cap.  3. 

'  Eurip.  Suppl.  ▼.  281.  Troad.  v.  GOO. 

*  Hcsych.  in  *kUffu>t. 

*  Ile^ych. 

*  Suid.     Zenodotun. 
''  Plant.  Atinaria. 
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ffbotfts  and  furies  from  the  soul  of  the  deceased  person  ;  some,  that 
they  denoted  the  soiil*s  departure  into  heaven,  where  they  imagined 
that  the  motion  of  the  spheres  produced  a  divine  and  ai^  eternal  har- 
mony ;  some,  that  they  were  designed  to  divert  the  melancholy  of  the 
surviving  relations ;  and  others,  with  most  probability,  that  they  were 
intended  to  excite  sorrow.     This  was  the  reason  that  the  Xvpo,  which 
was  consecrated  to  Apollo,  and  fk  only  tor  pdeans  and  cheerful  songs, 
was  never  used  at  these  solemnities.'     Some  of  the  ahXol,  flutes,  were 
the  most  common  instruments  at  funerals/    Some,  indeed,  think  that 
the  Lydian  flutes  were  more  suitable  on  such  occasions  than  the 
Phrygian,  which  were  better  adapted  to  mirth  and  cheerfulness,  and 
to  the  funerals  of  infants  and  youths,  which  were  solemnized  in  a  man- 
ner very  different  from  those  of  adult  persons ;  but  it  appears  that 
the  most  common  flutes  used  at  funerals  were  of  the  Phrygian  fora, 
though  perhaps  neither  the  Lydian  nor  some  others  were  wholly  ei- 
eluded.    Hence  naenia,  the  Latin  word  for  funeral  dirges,  seems  to  l>e 
derived  from  the  Greek  viyWarov,  which  is  said  to  be  of  Phrygian  ori- 
gin ;f  and  yrirvpiSeoOai  has  the  same  extraction,  and  is  explained  by 
Gpriyeiy,  to  bewail  or  lament.    The  Carian  flute  was  also  employed  on 
these  occasions ;  and  hence  the  musicians  and  mourners  were  termed 
KapiVai;*  and  KapiKfi  fiovtra  denoted  a  funeral  song;  and  this  was  the 
same  used  by  the  Phrygians,  from  whom  it  was  flrst  conveyed  into 
Caria.'    The  Mysian  flute  was  likewise  a  proper  instrument  for  sor- 
row ;*  and  the  Lydian  flute  was  first  applied  to  this  use  by  Olympus 
at  the  death  of  Python.' 


CHAP.  VI. 

1%e  Manner  of  Interring  and  Burning  the  Dead. 

Whether  interring  or  burning  the  dead  has  the  best  claim  to  an* 
tiquity,  may  seem  to  admit  of  dispute.     It  is  probable,  however,  that 
though  the  latter  Greeks  were  more  disposed  to  burning,  the  custom 
of  the  primitive  ages  was  to  inter  the  dead."*    It  is  plain,  indeed,  that 
the  Athenians,  who  were  afterwards  addicted  to  burning,  used  inter- 
ment in  the  reign  of  Cecrops  ;**  and  we  are  positively  told  that  inter- 
ring was  more  ancient  than  burning,  which  is  said  to  have  been  lint 
introduced  by  Hercules.'     It  appears,  however,  that  the  custom  of 
burning  was  used  in  the  Trojan  war,  and  both  then  and  liftcrwaids 
generally  practised  by  the  Greeks.'  Some  of  them,  indeed,  coDsideced 
burning  as  cruel  and  inhuman ;'  and  the  philosophers  were  diiridfed 
inf  their  opinions  respecting  it :  they  w^o  ^bought  that  the  fadman  body 
was  compounded  of  water,  earth,  or  the  four  elements,  were  incliifted 


*  Eurip.  AlcesU  ▼.  480. 
/  Stat.  Theb.  vi.  v.  180. 
t  Pollui. 

*  HesychiuB. 

<  Pollux  lib.  iii. 

*  iEscbyl.  Pers.  ejosque  Sc^ol. 
I  Plut.  Je  Moaica. 


*"  Cic.  de  Leg.  Kb.  ii  cap.  tf .    Fm* 

san.  Corinth. 
"  Cic.  de  Leg.  lib.  ii.  cap.  Sff. 
•  Schol.  Minor,  et  EustaUu  in  Hon.  IL 
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p  Lucian.  de  Lactu  ;  Plat.  Pbsdoa. 

«  Eu^Uth.  ad  tL  ft^ 
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to  interment ;  but  Heraclitos  and  bis  followers,  who  inagiBed  'Ihdl 
fire  was  the  first  principle  of  all  things,  were  disposed  to  burniog. 

Two  reasons  are  assigned  why  burning  became  so  generally  used  in 
Greece.  The  first  is,  because  boiiies  were  thought  to  be  unclean  after 
the  soul's  depart ure,  and  therefore  had  need  of  being  purified  by 
lire: 

The  body  ii  purified  by  fire. 

The  second  reason  is,  that  the  soul,  being  separated  from  the  gross 
and  inactive  matter,  might  be  at  liberty  to  take  its  flight  to  the  hea* 
venly  mansions.'  Hence  Hercules  by  burning  was  purified  from  the 
dregs  of  earth,  before  his  reception  iuto  heaven  ;  and  it  seems  to  have 
been  a  general  opinion  that  fire  was  an  excellent  means  of  refining 
the  celestial  part  of  man,  by  separating  it  from  the  gross  matter  and 
impare  Qualities  which  attend  it.' 

The  piles  upon  which  they  burned  dead  bodies  were  called  vypai,^ 
They  seem  not  to  have  been  erected  in  any  constant  form,  uor  lo 
have  consisted  of  the  same  materials,  which  were  varied  according  t6 
the  exigency  of  time,  place,  and  other  circumstances. 

The  body  was  placed  upon  the  top  of  the  pile,  upon  which  they 
threw  various  animals ;'  and  if  the  deceased  was  a  person  of  rank, 
they  also  burned  with  his  body  many  slaves  or  captives.  Besides 
these,  all  sorts  of  precious  ointments  and  perfumes  were  poured  iuto 
the  flames."  Thry  covered  the  body  with  the  fat  of  the  beasts  that 
it  might  be  sooner  consumed ;'  for  it  was  considered  a  great  blessing 
to  be  quickly  reduced  to  ashes.  When,  therefore,  in  funerals,  many 
bodies  were  to  be  burnt  upon  the  same  pile,  they  were  so  disposed 
that  those  of  moist  constitutions  and  easy  to  be  set  on  fire,  being 
proportioned  to  bodies  of  contrary  temperaments,  should  increase  the 
force  of  the  flames ;  insomuch  that  for  ten  men  it  was  usual  to  put  in 
one  woman.^ 

Soldiers  had  commonly  their  arms  burnt  with  them.' 

It  seems  also  to  have  been  customary  to  throw  into  the  pile  the 
garments  which  they  had  worn  during  their  lives.^  Some  were  so 
anxious  respecting  this,  that  in  their  wills  they  gave  orders  for  its  per- 
fohnaoce.  The  Athenians  in  this  matter,  as  in  all  other  observances 
which  regarded  religion,  were  the  most  profuse  of  all  the  Greeks;  ui« 
soiBUch  that  some  of  their  lawgivers  were  obliged  to  restrain  them, 
Boder  severe  penalties,  from  defrauding  the  living  by  their  liberality 
t^  the  dead.  Lycurgus  permitted  the  Spartans  to  bury  with  a  body 
Bpthiog  besides  one  red  garment,  or,  at  the  most,  a  few  branches  of 
oliYe  /  and  these  only  when  the  deceased  was  a  person  eminent  for 
virtiie  and  courage.     Solon  allowed  the  Athenians  three  garmeota  and 

<"  Euripides.  '  Eiutath. 

*  Eustalh.  ad  II.  a'.    Qaintil.  Declain.        9  Plut.  Sympos.  lib.  iiL  qnast.  4.  Ma- 
X.  crob.  Satum.  lib.  vii.  cap.  7. 

'  Lycophr.  Caisandr.  w.  44.  '  Horn.  II.  f,  t.  418.  Odys.  \\  ▼.  74. 

*  aom.  n.  «'.  T.  62.  «'.  V.  786.  ^.  r,        *  Luciao.  in  Nigrin.    Eorip.  Rhas.  ▼. 
164.  060. 

^  HcND.  Odyt.  m\  w.  6S.  II.  f .  ▼.  166.         *  PluC  Lycar^o. 

*  Idem  Oiya.  « .  v.  67. 
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one  ox/  At  Chaeronea,  they  who  were  convicted  of  extra vaganct  at 
funerals  were  punished  us  effeminate  by  the  censors  of  womfn.' 

The  pile  was  lighted  by  some  of  the  nearest  relations  or  friends  of 
the  deceased,  who  offered  up  prayers  and  vows  to  the  winds  to  assist 
the  flames,  that  the  body  might  be  quickly  reduced  to  ashes/ 

At  the  funerals  of  generals  and  great  commanders,  the  soldiers, 
with  the  rest  of  the  company,  made  a  solemn  procession  three  times 
round  the  pile,  to  express  their  respect  for  the  deceased  / 

Oi  8i  Tpls  Tffpi  ytKphv  iirpixas  HiKwraif  iinrovs 
Myp6fMyout 

The  J  led  their  horses  thrice  around  the  dead, 
Lmnenting. 

This  action  was  called  in  Greek  wepibpofith  and  was  performed  bj 
turning  towards  the  left  hand,  which  was  expressive  of  sorrow  /  a^ 
on  thje  contrary,  a  movement  to  the  right  hand  was  a  sign  of  joy.* 
These  movements  were  accompanied  with  shouts  and  sound  of  troo- 
pets,*  and  were  performed  either  before  the  pile  was  lighted/  or 
whilst  it  was  burning."* 

During  the  time  that  the  pile  was  in  flames,  the  friends  of  the  dead 
person  stood  by  it,  pouring  forth  libations  of  wine,"  and  calling  on 
the  ghost  of  the  deceased.^ 

When  the  pile  was  burnt  down,  and  the  flames  had  ceased,  they 
extinguished  the  remains  of  the  tire  with  wine;''  and  afterwards  tbcy 
collected  the  bones  and  ashes  'J 

TlpuTop  fikv  Korh.  mtpKoiiiv  afitcay  cdftfovi  o&y 
JlaaaVf  iiw6<r<roy  iwiffx*  irvpbs  fUyov  aurii^  Irccra 
'OoT^a  Xffi/ic^  \4yoyro  KoalyyTiroif  erofiol  r§J 

About  the  pile  the  thronging  people  came. 

And  with  black  wine  quench 'd  the  remaining  flame  ; 

His  brothers  then,  and  friends,  searched  every  where. 

And  gather'd  up  his  snowy  bcoies  with  caie.       Coiiokevs. 

This  office  of  collecting  the  bones  was  called  6<n6\6yioy  and  o^roXo- 
yia,'  and  was  performed  by  the  nearest  relations.'  Tlie  boDes  were 
sometimes  washed  with  wine,  and  afterwards  anointed  with  oil ;"  and 
they  were  sometimes  inclosed  in  fat : 

KXalovTcs  8*  irdfMio  iyritos  iorda  Acvk^ 
"AAAryoy  is  xf>«w^^»'  <l>id\r}v  koI  ^IxXtuca  t^iAy,^ 
Next  the  white  bones  bis  sad  companions  place. 
With  fat  twice  covered,  in  the  golden  vase. 

*  Plat.  Solone.  *  Horn.  loc.  cit.    iEschyl.  Cboepbor.  r. 
<<  Id.  ibid.                                                     86etl28. 

.    •  Horn.  II.  f .  V.  194.  i»  Horn.  II.  ^'.  v.  250.     Virg.  Jii.  «• 

/  Id.  Odys. «/.  V.  68.  ApoUon.  Rhod.     v.  227. 
i.  V.  1059.  «  Hom.  11.  ^,  r.  28T.   Pind.  Pjth.  Oi 

f  Hom.  II.  4^'.  V.  13.  antistr.  y.  v.  7. 

*  Stat.  Theb.  Ub.  vi.  v.  213.  »  Horn.  11.  a/,  v.  791. 
<  Id.  ibid.  V.  221.                                           '  Diod.  Sic.  iv.  39. 

*  Val.  Flaccus  Argon,  lib.  iii.  *  Tibullus. 

'  Idem  ibid.  «  Horn.  Odys.  •'.  ▼.  73.    Tibnll.  iii.  t 

"•  Virg.  JEu.  xi.  v.  187.  19. 

»   Hom,    11.   f .   V.  220.  Lucian.  de        •  Hom.  U.  f .  t.  252. 
Luctu. 
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Id  order  to  distinguish  the  remains  of  the  body  from  those  of  the 
Masts  and  men  burnt  with  it,  they  placed  the  body  iu  the  middle  of 
he  pile,  and  the  men  and  beasts  on  the  sides  of  it  :* 


tsbritp  Ivcira 


El  9iaytyr6aKovT§s,  ipt^fmJiia  8i  r^vrrai* 

'£<rxartp  icalotrr^  iwifit^  Tviroi  re  jcol  Mpts,* 

Then  (u  the  rites  direct) 

The  hero's  bones  with  carefol  riew  select  : 
ApMt,  end  essj  to  be  known,  tbey  lie 
Amidst  Uie  heap,  and  obnoos  to  the  eye  ; 
The  lest  around  the  margin  mav  be  seen 
ProraiscQOus,  steeds  and  immolated  men.     Pope. 

UaTing  discovered  the  bones,  they  gathered  the  ashes  which  lay  close 
to  them  ;  and  it  does  not  appear  that  there  was  any  other  means  of 
listiDguishing  the  remains  of  the  men  from  other  ashes. 

The  bones  and  ashes  thus  collected  were  deposited  In  urns,  which 
were  called  by  the  Greeks  cdXToc/  ^aXac/  Kpmooo\,'  Xafivacet/  Afi- 
ftfopfjai,'  oaToOfjKat/  offroboxtla,  iropoi,  &c  The  materials  of  which 
these  urns  were  composed  were  different,  and  consisted  either  of 
wood/  stone/  earth,  silver,^  or  gold,^  according  to  the  quality  of  the 
deceased.  When  persons  of  eminent  rank  or  virtue  died,  their  urns 
were  frequently  adorned  with  flowers  and  garlands  ;  but  the  general 
custom  was  to  cover  them  with  cloth  till  deposited  in  the  earth,  that 
the  light  might  not  approach  them  :* 

The  sacred  relics  to  the  tent  they  bore  ; 
The  am  a  veil  of  linen  corer'd  trer.     Pops. 

Concerning  the  interment  of  the  dead  it  may  be  observed,  that  the 
Greeks  placed  the  bodies  in  their  coffins  with  the  faces  upwards;  it 
being  thought  more  proper,  and  perhaps  more  conducive  to  the  wel- 
fare of  the  deceased,  that  their  faces  should  be  towards  the  abode  of 
the  celestial  gods,  rather  than  towards  the  mansions  of  the  infernal 
deities.  It  may  be  also  observed,  that  the  heads  of  the  deceased  per- 
sons were  so  placed  in  the  grave  by  the  Athenians  and  other  Greeks, 
that  they  might  look  towards  the  rising  sun  ;'  but  that  the  Megaren- 
sians  disposed  their  dead  in  such  a  manner,  that  their  faces  might 
look  towards  the  west."* 

The  Megarensians  commonly  put  two,  three,  or  four  bodies  into 
the  same  sepulchre;  but  at  Athens,  and  in  other  parts  of  Greece,  one 
sepulchre  seldom  contained  more  than  one  body.*     However,  they 

*  Horn.  II.  »',  finr.  /  Xiphilin.  in  Severo. 

«  Idem  ib.  i^.  v.  238.  f  Ammian.  Marcell.  xis. 

V  Herodot.  iii.  15.  seg.  16.  iv.  I.  seg.         *  Hom.  II.  ^\  v.  243.     Mosch.  Idyll. 

6.  7.  \w.  34. 

*  Hom.  II.  ^.  ▼.  253.  '  Hom.  11.  «  .  fine. 

*  Mosch.  Idyll,  iv.  34.  *  Id.  ib.  \^'.  ▼.  264. 

*  Hom.  II.  w\  V.  795.  <  thucyd.  Schol.  Pint  Solone  ;  JBlian. 
'  Idem  Odys.  w',  v.  74.  Var.  Hist.  lib.  rii.  cap.  10. 

*  Lycophr.  Cassandr.  v.  307.  **  Plut.  Soloue.                                   « 
'  Eurip.  Alccst.  T.  365.  **  Idem  ibid. 
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who  were  related  to  each  other  by  affinity  or  affection  were  ututllj 
buried  together,  it  being  thought  inhuman  to  separate  in  death  tboic 
who  had  not  been  separated  in  life :' 

So  the  Mine  urn  may  cover  both  oar  bones. 


CHAP.  VII. 

SepulckreSf  Monumenis,  Cenott^hi,  S^e. 

The  primitive  Greeks  were  buried  in  places  prepared  for  that  par- 
pose  in  their  own  houses.'  The  Tliebaus  had  once  a  law^  that  ao 
person  should  build  a  house  without  providing  a  repdsitorj  for  bn 
dead.  It  seems  to  have  been  very  common,  even  in  later  agea,  la 
bury  within  their  cities ;  but  this  was  a  favor  seldom  granted,  eiccfit 
to  men  of  great  worth  and  public  benefactors,  to  such  as  were  exan- 
pies  of  virtue  to  succeeding  ages,  or  had  deserved,  by  their  enuoeat 
services,  that  their  memories  should  be  honored  by  posterity.  The 
Magnesians  raised  a  sepulchre  to  Themistocles  in  the  midst  of  the 
forum  /  Euphron  had  the  same  honor  at  Corinth ;'  Brasidas  the  Lace- 
daemonian general  was  also  buried  within  the  city;'  and  colonies 
usually  deposited  in  the  midst  of  their  cities  the  remains  of  the  lea- 
ders, under  whose  conduct  they  had  possessed  themselves  of  new 
habitations." 

Temples  were  sometimes  made  repositories  for  the  dead,  of  which 
the  primitive  ages  afford  many  instances ;  and  hence  some  have  bcca 
of  opinion  that  the  honors  paid  to  the  dead  were  the  first  cause  of 
erectine  temples.  Nor  were  later  times  wholly  devoid  of  such  cxaai- 
ples ;  irom  which,  however,  it  appears  that  this  was  considered  as  a 
very  great  favor,  and  granted  as  a  reward  for  public  services/  or  as  s 
means  of  protection.* 

But  the  general  custom,  e8)>ecially  in  later  ages,  was  to  bory  the 
dead  without  the  cities,'  and  chiefly  by  the  highways*^  This  seeas 
to  have  been  done  either  to  preserve  themselves  from  the  DoisoaM 
smells  with  which  graves  might  affect  their  cities,  to  prevent  their 
bouses  from  being  set  on  fire  by  funeral  piles,  to  fill  the  minds  ci  tra- 
vellers with  the  thoughts  of  mortality,  to  excite  in  themselves  ade- 
termination  to  encounter  dangers  rather  than  permit  an  enemy  to  ap- 
proach their  walls  and  despoil  the  monuments,  or,  which  some  thiak 
most  probable,  that  they  might  not  contract  pollution  by  foachiaf 
the  dead.' 

•  Ovid.  Met.   iv.  t.  154.  ii.  t.  701.        •  Plut.  Aristide. 

Eurip.  Alcest.  v.  SOS.    Horn.  Odys.  t/,  r,        »  Earip.  Mede.  ▼.  1S78. 

Te.  '  Cic.  ad  Diy.  t?.  19.  eeg .9.  liv.  ua. 

9  Horn.  II.  4»'.  ▼.  91.  24. 

ff  Plat.  Minoe.  y  Eurip.  Alcett.  t.  835.    Rhct.  v.  881. 

^  Plut.  Hiemistocle.  Menuid.  in  Fragm.  Tbeocrit.  Idyll,  vii* 

'  Xenoph.  'EX\i}viic.  lib.  vii.  10.    Pausan.  Attic 

'  Tlmcjd.  ▼.  1 1 .  *  Eurip.  Iphig.  in  Tanr.  t.  S89.  Leciii' 

"  Pindar.  Schol.  dt  Dea  Syria. 
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Lycurgut,  liowever,  in  this,  as  in  luotf  of  hit  institutions,  differed 
from  the  other  Grecian  lawgivers;  for,  in  order  to  eradicate  all  super- 
stitious ideas,  he  allowed  the  Lacedaemonians  to  bury  their  dead  within 
the  city,  and  even  about  the  temples,  that  their  youth  being  used  to 
such  sights  might  not  be  afraid  of  looking  at  a  dead  body,  nor  be- 
lieve that  to  touch  a  corpse,  or  tread  upon  a  grave,  would  defile  a 
man.* 

Every  family  had  its  proper  place  of  interment,  of  which  to  be  de- 
prived was  accounted  one  of  the  greatest  calamities  that  could  hap- 
pen. When,  therefore,  the  Lacedsemonians  resolved  to  conquer  the 
Mesaenians,  or  to  lose  their  lives  in  the  attempt,  they  tied  to  their 
right  arms  tickets,  which  contained  their  own  and  their  fathers*  names, 
that  if  they  should  perish  in  the  engagement,  and  their  bodies  could 
not  be  distinguished,  these  notes  might  certify  to  what  famify  they 
belonged,  so  that  they  might  be  carried  to  the  sepulchres  of  their  an- 
cestors.' The  other  Greeks  practised  the  same  custom ;  and  there 
was  a  law  which  required  that  those  who  preserved  not  their  inhe- 
ritance, should  be  deprived  of  the  sepulchre  of  their  fathers.' 

The  common  graves,  in  the  earliest  periods  of  Greece,  were  only 
caverns  dug  in  the  earth,  and  called  vxc^yaia.'  Those  of  succeeding 
ages  were  commonly  paved  with  stone,  and  arched  over ;  and  they 
were  adorned  with  no  less  art  and  care  than  the  houses  of  the  living ; 
iosomoch  that  mourners  usually  retired  into  the  vaults  of  the  dead, 
and  there  lamented  over  their  relatives  during  many  successive  day! 
and  nights.' 

Kings  and  great  men  were  anciently  buried  upon  mountains,  or  al; 
the  foot  of  them/  Hence  appears  the  custom  of  raising  a  moui^t 
npon  the  graves  of  eminent  persons.'  This  mount  consisted  some- 
ttmes  of  stones,*  but  most  commonly  of  earth,  whence  it  is  tuUaliy 
called  x^f^  • 

6ft^  X<^'  'Ax«XXf(9v  T^u.' 


The  mount  which  o'er  Achillei*  tomh  wai 

To  Ciit  it  np  is  called  x^«'^  ^f^/  snd  )^rw06«i  ra^p  ;'  nndiCi* 
iiiiaitiwii  eipnsaed  by  the  more  general  naMaa  of  i^yvdett^  Infp^Mlc/^ 

OVr  my  dead  mocber's  corpse  a  toab  I  rtised. 

Whatever  the  materials  were,  they  were  usually  laid  together  wttti 
care  and  art.' 

The  ancient  fii^/ieia  consisted  of  two  parts :  one  was  the  grave  or 
tomb,  which  in  a  strict  sense  of  the  word  was  termed  fii^/icioy,"  add 
is  known  by  several  other  names  chiefly  taken  from  its  form,  as  9ir^ 

•  Pint.  Ljciifgo.  '  Ladan.  lib.  tuL 
»  Juatiii.  Kb.  ui.  *  Euripides. 

«  Diog.  LaerL  Democrito.  '  Idem  Hecub.  ▼.  ttl. 

*  Hom.  D.  •/.  ▼.  79T.  *  Horn.  II.  9/,  v.  801 .  f. 
'  Petfon.  de  Matron.  Ephet.    Cic.  ad        '  Antbol.  Kb.  iw, 

Dir.  iT.  19.  *  Idem  Kb.  lit 

/  Senr.  iEn.  ju.     Virg.  ibid.    Aurel.        »  Euripldei. 
de  Oiig.  Gent.  Roman.  *  Horn.  II.  ^. 

Amtiq.i/Gr.  S  I 
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XatoVf  TVfiPo$9  &c. ;  the  second  part  was  the  ground  surroundbg  the 
grave,  which  was  fenced  about  ^itb  pales  or  walls  usually  open  at 
the  top,  and  therefore  sometimes  called  vwaiOpov,  and  also  Bptymt, 
yelffoy,  vepioiKohofi^/  vpiyirir,  att^t  &c.  Tombs  of  stone  were  polished 
and  adorned  with  greater  art,  and  were  thence  frequently  denooii- 
nated  ieoroX  ra^c  or  rvfifioi  'J 

Upon  the  polish'd  tomb. 

The  ornaments  with  which  sepulchres  were  decorated  were  nume- 
rous. Pillars  of  stone,  which  were  termed  ornKai/  and  dydXfiara 
iLthao,  f/eara  ifirpa,'  were  very  ancient,  and  frequently  contained  ia- 
scriptions  declaring  the  family,  virtues.  Sec,  of  the  deceased,  whieb 
were  oommonly  described  in  verse."  The  Sicyonians  had  no  inscrip- 
tions of  this  kind.'  Lycurgus  would  by  no  means  permit  grave- 
stones to  be  covered  with  inscriptions ;  nor  would  he  allow  the  La- 
cedaemonians to  inscribe  on  the  stones  even  the  names  of  the  dead, 
unless  the  deceased  were  men  who  had  fallen  in  battle,  or  women  who 
had  died  in  childbed."  Sometimes,  instead  of  the  names  of  the  de- 
ceased, a  moral  aphorism,  or  short  exhortation  to  the  living,  was  in- 
serted.   The  Greeks  called  inscriptions  hriypa^/ 

Besides  this,  especially  when  there  was  no  inscription,  they  com- 
monly added  the  effigies  of  the  dead  man,  or  some  other  resemblance 
pertinent  to  the  occasion,  and  denoting  his  temper,  studies,,  employ- 
ment, or  condition.^  Virgins  had  usually  upon  their  tombs  the  image 
of  a  maid  with  a  vessel  of  water :'  the  former  was  intended  to  repre- 
sent the  deceased ;  the  latter  alluded  to  a  custom  practised  by  the 
young  men,  who  carried  water  to  the  sepulchres  of  unmarriedfuuds. 
A  careful  housekeeper  was  represented  by  the  bird  of  night,  to  denote 
watchfulness ;  a  bridle  to  signify  a  welt-ordered  family ;  imd  a  BMiafte 
to  show  the  restraint  of  the  tongue.  Upon  the  monument  of  Diogt* 
DCS  the  Cynic  a  dog  was  engraven,  to  show  his  own  temper  or  that  of 
his  followers.*  The  tomb  of  Isocrates  was  adorned  with  the  figsre  of 
a  ram,  on  which  a  syren  reclined  /  that  of  Archimedes  vritii  a  apheie 
and  a  cylinder ;'  by  which  were  signified  the  charming  eloqiienoe  ef 
the  former,  and  the  mathematical  studies  of  the  latter.  Nor  was  it 
unusual  to  fix  upon  graves  the  instruments  which  the  deceased  had 
used.  The  graves  of  soldiers  were  distinguished  by  their  weapons;' 
those  of  mariners  by  their  oars;'  and,  in  short,  the  tools  of  every  art 
and  profession  accompanied  their  masters. 

These,  with  many  other  ceremonies,  were  designed  to  perpetnale 
the  memory  of  the  deceased ;  and  hence  their  graves  were  termed 

'  Paiuaniis.  ^  Plut.  Lvcnrgo. 

t  £«rip.  Alcest.  T.  8S6.  '  Artemidor.  t.  76. 

^  Idem  Helen,  t.  002.  y  Pausao.  i.  cap.  18. 

*  Horn.  X'.  T.  871.  p\  V.  484.  '  PolL  Ub.  viii.  cap.  7. 

*  Pindar.  Nem.  Od.  z.  em>d.  d'.  ▼*  1. 2.  "  Diog*  Laert.  vi.7a. 

**  Theophrast.  Charact.  £th.  cap.  liv.  *  Plat,  ia  Decern.  Orator. 

ircpl  w§pi»fy(as ;  Diog.  Laert.  i.  48.    Cal-  ^  Cic.  Tusc  Quasst.  t.  2a. 

Urn.  £pigr.  xvi.  '  Virg.  Mn,  iv. 

*  Paoiaa.  .Coritttb.  «  Horn.  Odyt.  K'.  ▼.  75. 
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miiiinra/  firtifuia^  fiy^fiaray^  See.  Agamemnou  reckons  it  a  gi«at 
happiness,  that  Achilles  was  honored  wiih  a  monument  which  would 
convey  his  name  to  posterity.' 

Later  ages,  however,  became  so  extravagant  in  these  structures, 
that  lawgivers  were  obliged  to  inflict  severe  penalties  on  those  who 
exceeded  they-  regulations.  Solon,  in  particular,  ordered  that  no 
statues  of  Mercury  (which,  as  Mercury  was  an  infernal  god,  it  had 
been  usual  to  erect),  or  arched  roofs  should  be  made  in  the  Atheniao 
monuments,  and  that  the  monuments  should  not  be  greater  than  ten 
men  were  able  to  set  up  in  three  days ;  and  Demetrius  the  Phalerean 
enacted  a  law,  that  not  more  than  one  pillar,  which  was  not  to  exceed 
three  cubits  in  height,  should  be  placed  upon  any  monument/ 

It  was  customary  for  the  Greeks  to  pray  that  the  earth  might  lie 
light  upon  their  friends,  and  upon  men  of  piety  and  virtue;  and,  on 
the  other  hand,  that  it  might  press  heavy  on  their  enemies,  and  on  all 
wicked  men:' 


K«^  V0i 


XMr  Mjm  v4ff9t§,  y^mu.^ 

I  wiflh  the  earth  nuj  fidl  opon  yoo  light. 

Kcicoit  8'  if*  cpfM  0Tcpt^  ififidkKmm  y%s.* 
With  heavy  earth  the  gpds  crush  wicked  men. 

The  Greeks  also  erected  empty  and  honorary  monuments,  which 
contained  neither  the  bodies,  bones,  nor  ashes  of  the  dead,'  and  which 
were  thence  called  Ktvcrafta/  and  xiviipm ;'  and  hence  Ktyoraftiy 
aignifles  to  erect  an  empty  tomb.**  Of  these  there  were  two  sorts: 
one  was  erected  to  such  persons  as  had  been  honored  with  funeral 
rites  in  another  place ;'  the  other  sort  was  intended  for  those  who 
had  never  obtained  a  proper  funeral :  for  the  ancients  believed  that 
the  ghosts  of  unburied  persons  could  not  be  admitted  into  the  regions 
of  the  blessed  without  wandering  in  misery  one  hundred  years ;  and 
Ihat  when  any  man  had  perished  in  the  sea,  or  in  any  other  place 
where  his  body  could  not  be  found,  tlie  only  means  of  procuring  him 
repose  was  to  erect  for  him  an  empty  sepulchre,'  and  by  repeating 
three  times,  with  a  loud  voice,  the  name  of  the  deceased,  call  his 
ghost  to  the  habitation  prepared  for  it.*  This  calling  of  the  manes 
of  the  dead  ^as  termed  yfiv^aytiyla.^  The  sign  by  which  honorary 
sepulchres  were  distinguished  from  others  was  commonly  Upior,  a 
wreck  of  a  ship,  signifying  that  the  person  died  in  some  foreign 
country. 

/  CalliBi.  Epigr.  xTiii.  t.  4.    Aiiatoph.  se4.  vi.  v,  605. 

Eccleaas.  t.  1100.    Tbeeinophor.  t.  80S.  '  Soidaa  in  Kcivrd^ia. 

•  Lodan.  in  Pbilopwod.  «  Lycophr.  Caisandr.  ▼.  S70. 

•  Theophrait.  Charact.  £th.  cap.  liv.  ^  Eurip.  Helen,  r.  1663. 

vfpl  V9pi9pyiat',  Paiuan.  Corinth,  xx.  •  Paiisan.  Attic.  MeMenic  Eliac.  ^. 

<  Horn.  Odjs.  «'.  T.  SO.  fi<eotic. 

A  Cic  de  Leg.  lib.  ii.  <  Thucyd.  ii.  S4.    Xenoph.  Ezped.  li. 

'  Callim.  Epigr.  xxriiL    Senec.  Hip-  Eorip.  Helen,  v.  1867. 

polyt.  fine ;   Anthol.  lib.  iL  tit  voHjpevr.  *  Horn.  Odjrs.  /.  ▼.  64.  tq.    Eostath. 

•  Eorip.  Alce»t.  T.  462.  ad  h.  1.     Pindar.  Pyth.  Od.  iv.  epod.  f. 

•  Idem  Helen,  w.  861.  v.  9.  et  Schol.  ad  h.  I.    Virg.  JEm.  ri.  v. 

•  Horn.  Odjf.  1^.  T.  aOl.  r.  T.  684.  606.    Aristopb.  Ran.  ▼.  1207. 
£iirip.  Helen,  t.  1266.    Virg.  iEn.  iii.  r.  «  Euitath.  ad  Horn.  Odjrs.  /.  t.  64. 
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•  To  deikce  or  Ttolate  a  sepulobre  was  esteemed  a  crime  no  ht»UHHi 
sacrilege^  and  was  thought  to  entail  certain  mui  on  all  penons  who 
committed  it."  It  has  been  doubted  whether  cenotaphs  were  conn* 
dered  with  the  same  religious  regard  as  sepulchres,  in  which  the  re- 
mains of  the  deceased  were  deposited ;  and  it  wonid  appear  that  the 
cenotaphs,  which  were  erected  onlj  in  hoaor  of  the  dead,  weia  not 
held  so  sacred  as  to  require  any  judgment  on  those  who  profaned 
them ;  but  that  the  others,  in  which  ghosts  were  thought  to  reside, 
were  in  the  same  condition  as  sepulchres^  the  want  of  which  they 
were  intended  to  supply* 


CHAP.   VIII. 

Funeral  Orations,  Games,  Lustratians,  Eniertainmenis,  CknueerO' 
tions,  and  other  Honors  paid  to  the  Dead. 

» 

Before  the  company  departed  from  the  sepulchre,  a  panegyric 
was  sometimes  deliTered  on  the  person  deceased.'  The  public  magb- 
triite  appointed  a  person  solemnly  to  pronounce,  in  honor  of  such 
Athenians  as  died  in  war,  an  oration,  which  was  constantly  repeated 
on  the  anniversary  of  their  funerals.^*  These  customs  were  first  intro- 
duced by  Solon,  or,  as  some  say,  by  Pericles,  and  were  geneiaDy 
adopted ;  and  it  was  thought  to  afford  a  great  addition  to  the  happi- 
ness of  the  deceased  to  be  commended  in  an  eloquent  oration.' 

It  was  customary  for  persons  of  rank  to  institute  games,  with  aO 
sorts  of  exercises,  to  render  the  death  of  their  friends  more  remariL- 
able.*  This  custom  prevailed  in  the  primitive  times,  as  well  as  in 
later  ages ;  and  the  first  that  obtained  this  honor  was  Aan  the  son 
of  Areas,  the  father  of  the  Arcadians,  whose  funeral  was  celebrated 
with  horse-races/  The  prizes  were  of  different  sorts  and  Talne, 
according  to  the  rank  and  munificence  of  the  person  who  celebrated 
them.  The  garlands  given  to  victors  at  these  games  were  usually  of 
parsley,  which  was  thought  to  have  some  peculiar  relation  to  the 
dead,  as  being  fabled  to  spring  from  the  blood  of  Archemoms. 

It  was  a  general  opinion  that  dead  bodies  polluted  all  things  where 
they  were:  hence  arose  the  custom  of  purifying  after  funerals.  One 
way  of  purifying  was  by  surrounding  the  polluted  persons  three  tioMS 
with  pure  water,  which  was  sprinkled  lightly  upon  then  with  a 
branch  of  olive.^  Till  this  purification  was  performed,  the  polaled 
person  could  not  enter  the  temples,  nor  communicate  at  the  worship 
of  the  gods : 


^  p4icpov  Blyp  x*P^9 


Bmymf  imifyjf  iwcu^v  its  iiyovfUni,^ 

Or  whoe'er  bat  chanced  to  touch  Might  dead. 
Him  aa  hnpore  ahe  from  her  altars  dnyes. 

»  Theocrit.  IdyU.  m0.  t.  307.  II.  ^ '.  t.  374.  aq.  680.  Odya.  ^.  v.  SI. «). 

'  Lacian.  de  Loeta.  Diom.  Halicam.  Kb.  v. 
y  Cic.  de  Orat.    Plat,  in  Menexeno;        ^  Pauaan.  Aroid. 
Thucyd.  ii.  S4.  «  Virg.  JEn.  vi.  ▼.  380. 

'  Flio.  lib.  ii.  ep.  1.  *  Earip.  Iphigea.  Tmic  v.  SSS. 

•  Thiiryd.v.11.  Plut.  Timdeon.  Horn. 
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AU  Ibe  deitiei  were  of  tbe  nme  dBtpoaitioo,  tnd  w«k  tqoftlly  afraid  of 
ilefil«iDeot/  Tbia  Culher  appears  from  ita  beiog  unlaM^'al  for  those 
lo  enter  the  templet,  who  were  oalUd  uwrtp^oTfui  or  btprtp^worftoi/ 
snob  aa  were  thought  dead,  hut  who,  after  tbe  peiformaoce  of  ihonr 
fimeral  rileay  recoTerad ;  or  such  as  were  repated  to  be  dead  i«  same 
Ibrriga.  oouatry,  but  unexpectedly  returoed :  these  men  were  prohi* 
bitod  from  worshippiog  any  of  tbe  gods.  In  porifying  tbem,  they  were 
waabedy  awaddkd,  and  in  all  other  respects  treated  aa  new-born  in* 
fiuits,  and  then  received  into  comnranioo.' 

The  boase  was  also  purified  with  fire  and  brinalona  :^ 

Olor*  $4€iow,  ffftfif,  tumdur  Jkitn^  Jtvt  9k  ftm  wHp 

Btiog  ibe  and  Milphur,  cure  oC  mndoas  fames, 
Tbtt  I  By  hoote  nuj  piiiify. 

Tbe  Lacedsemonians,  however,  were  tfoeht  by  thehr  lawgiver  to 
despise  these  superstitious  follies,  and  to  think  it  unreasonable  to  snp* 
poae  that  persons  who  lived  a  virtuous  life,  and  conformably  to  tbeir 
discipline,  should  contract  any  pollution  from  death;  on  the  contrary^ 
ffbey  accounted  tbeir  remains  worthy  of  respect  and  honor^  aod  tMt 
tbe  most  proper  places  in  which  to  deposit  them  were  those  near  the 
temples  of  their  gods/ 

-  Afker  the  funeral  was  finished,  the  nearest  relations  of  the  dead 
provided  for  the  company  assembled  an  entertainment,  which  waa 
given  not  in  their  own  house,  biit  in  that  of  some  friend  who  had  been 
■early  connected  with  the  deceased.'  This  entertainment  was  called 
a^/ocnrvoK,*  i^eicpcS^iirroy,  or  yetcpov  hthtpov,^  and  r&^f  but  the 
Attic  laws  prohibited  this  ceremouy  at  tbe  funerals  of  slaves/  Some- 
times the  entertainment  preceded  the  funeral.'  The  fragments  which 
AH  from  the  tables  were  considered  as  sacred  to  the  departed  souls, 
smd  Bot  lawful  to  be  eaten  */  and  hence  the  aphorism  of  Pythagoras, 
though  probably  in  a  more  mystical  sense,  Ta  Tt96¥Ta  fiil  iLyat(Hil9Bai/ 
Take  not  up  things  that  have  fallen ;  or,  aa  some  express  it,  Mi?M 

CUaBai  Art'  hy  iyros  rpairidfis  Karawiajf^  Da  not  taste  things  that 
ve  fallen  under  the  table.  These  fragments  were  carried  to  the 
aepolchre,  and  there  left  for  the  manes  of  tbe  deceased  to  feed  on ;' 
and  hence  to  denote  extreme  poverty,  it  was  usual  to  say  that  a  per- 
aoo  stole  his  meat  from  the  graves.* 

The  entertainments  of  latter  agea  conabted  not  of  flesh  only,  as 
were  those  in  Homer,  but  of  all  sorts  of  pnlse,*  beans,  pease,  lettuces, 
^g*«  parsley,  and  many  other  things.  The  chief  subjecu  of  dis- 
course at  these  meetings  were  the  praises  of  the  dead,  especiallv  if 
they  had  been  eminent  for  any  virtue  or  commendable  quality ;  bat 

«  Lncian.  de  Dm  Syris ;   Stud.  ▼.  m-        •  Hom.  U.  t^.  ▼.  10.  Odyt.  */.  v.  tSO. 

rmXti^i;  Aristopb.  SchoL  Nub.  Hciiod.  "1^.  v.  TSS. 
/  Hesych.  ^  Cic  de  Leg.  Ub.  ii. 

*  Plat.  Qoant.  Roman.  f  Horn.  II.  ^  ?.  18. 

*  Hmn.  Odyi .  i^,  ▼.  491.  '  Athsa.  lib.  i»  cap.  7. 

*  Idem  ibid.  j^.  ▼.  481.  '  Lasrt.  Pjthagor. 

A  Phit.  Lycorgo.  '  Terent.  Ennixcb.  act   iil.   icefi.    1. 

'  Demosth.de  Coron.  Hom.Il.f'.T.28.  v.  88.     Catall.  Carm.  80. 

*  Demostb.  ibid.    Lacian.  de  Luctu.  "  Tibullos. 

*  Stob.  Serm.  65.    Artemid.  i.  S.  »  Plat.  Problem. 
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such  was  the  simplicity  of  the  primitive  ages,  that  it  was  considered 
expedient  to  say  DOthing,  rather  than  by  speaking  to  offend  tlie 
deceased,  or  transgress  the  rules  of  truth,  both  of  which  were  thought 
equally  criminal.  Afterwards,  however,  they  became  more  lavish  of 
.their  commendations,  whicb  they  bestowed  on  all  persons  without 
distinction ;  and  hence  originated  the  proverb,  Ode  .hratyedei^s  M* 
iy  xepibeiwyf,  You  may  not  be  praised  even  at. your  funeral  entertaia- 
ment,  which  was  applied  only  to  the  most  wicked  men,  and  thoae 
who  had  no  good  quality  to  recommend  them.* 

At  Argos  was  a  custom,  which  obliged  those  who  had  lost  any  of 
their  relations  or  friends  by  death  to  sacrifice  to  Apollo  immediately 
after  mourning,  and  thirty  days  after  to  Mercury,  from  an  opinioa 
that  as  the  earth  received  their  bodies,  so  their  souls  fell  into  the 
hands  of  Mercury.  The  barley  of  the  sacrifice  was  given  to  the 
minister  of  Apollo ;  the  flesh  they  took  themselves ;  and  having  ei* 
tinguished  the  fire  of  the  sacrifice,  which  was  accounted  polluted, 
they  kindled  another,  on  which  they  boiled  the  flesh.  This  flesh  was 
called  eyKvivfid,'  from  the  fumes  which  ascended  from  the  bucat 
sacrifice,  and  which  were  termed  Kvlvaa. 

Various,  houors  were  paid  to  the  sepulchres  and  memories  of  the 
deceased.  It*WRS  customary  to  place  burning  lamps  in  the  aubter- 
ranean  vaults  of  the  dead,  whither  such  as  wished  to  express  aa 
extraordinary  affection  for  their  relations  retired.' 

It  was  usual  to  decorate  tombs  with  herbs  and  flowers,'  among  which 
parsley  was  chiefly  in  use  ;*  and  hence  Timoleon,  marching  to  the  sum- 
mit of  a  hill,  froraivhich  he  might  view  the  army  and  strength  of  the 
Carthaginians,  and  being  met  by  a  number  of  mules  laden  with  par^, 
his  soldiers  considered  this  an  ill-boding  omen,  the  sepulchres  of  the 
dead  being  adorned  with  that  herb.^  Hence  also  originated  the  pro- 
verb, htiadai  aeXivov,  that  he  has  need  only  of  parsley,  which  was 
applied  to  a  person  dangerously  sick,  and  siguified  that  he  might  be 
considered  already  dead.'  All  sorts  of  purple  and  white  floweis 
were  acceptable  to  the  dead,  as  the  amarantbus,  which  was  first  used 
by  the  Tliessaliaos  in  adorning  the  grave  of  Achilles;'  niOos  Xewcof/ 
which  some  think  to  be  the  jessamine ;  lilies/ and  several  othcfk' 
The  rose  too  was  very  grateful : 

T^  iccU  vwpott  Afi^c* 

And  after  death  its  odoars  sbed 

A  pleasing  fragrance  o'er  the  dead.  Bmoomb. 

Nor  was  the  use  of  myrtle  less  common : 

*  Ay €ifi4fAyovos  S^  r^ftfios  iinfAaff/i/fpQS 

*  Said,  in  OIk  IrcuvtOuriSt  Tov  atXhov  Scrrcu. 

'  Pint.  Qusst.  Graec.  *  Philostrat.  Heroic,  cap.  xix. 

y  Petron.  cap.  cxi.  *  Theophrast.  Ti.  ^vrutfir ;  Atbta. 

'  Sophocl.  Electr.  v.  896.  /  Virg.  i£n.  vi.  ?.  884. 
«  Poly  sen.  Stratag;  v.  12.  seg.  1.    Said.        f  Idem  ibid.  ▼.  r.  70. 

in  SfXtWv  ari^tayos-  ^  Anacreon.  Od.  Idi.  t.  2S. 

*  Plut.  Timoleon.  *  Eurip.  Electr.  t.  S8S. 
'  Suidas  in  St A^u  lurm  i  vosAvt  ft 
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IVith  no  libatioM,  tor  with  injrtlo  bought, 
Were  my  dear  father's  manet  gratified. 

In  shorty  graves  were  adorned  with  garlands  of  all  sorts  of  flowers : 


v«p«rrff^  K^ncXy 


Udmtp  W  i^hf  iuf64mf  #4«i|y  9mrp6s.^ 


The  sepulchre. 


Wherein  he  lira  mum'd,  with  wreatha  of  floweriy 
Glowing  in  all  their  Tarioua  dies,  hnng  round.        Pottix. 

These  flowers  were  called  ip^res^'  from  their  expressing  love  and  re- 
spect to  the  deceased  ;  from  fyavos,  because  they  were  usually  com- 
posed of  a  collection  of  several  kinds  of  flowers  {  or  from  ipa,  be- 
caiue  they  were  laid  on  the  earth :  but  in  opposition  to  the  last  two 
reasons,  it  appears  that  garlands  were  sometimes  composed  of  only 
ose  sort  of  flowers,  and  that  they  were  frequently  hung  upon  the 
pilkra  of  the  tomb,  and  not  laid  on  the  grave-stone. 

The  Greeks  also  often  decorated  graves  with  ribbands;  and 
hence  the  soldiers  of  Cpaminondas  being  disheartened  at  seeing  the 
ribband  which  hung  upon  his  spear  carried  by  the  wind  to  a  Lacedse- 
Mooian  sepulchre,  he  told  them  that  it  portended  destruction  to  the 
Lacedsemonians,  as  it  was  customary  to  decorate  the  sepulchres  of 
the  dead  with  ribbands.'"  They  also  dedicated  to  the  dead  their 
iNur,  which  they  cut  off  and  laid  on  the  tomb.* 

It  was  likewise  customary  to  perfume  the  grave-stones  with  sweet 
ointments : 

Tl  (ri  Sfft  Xi$w  fAvplf^iv ; 

Why  do  we  precious  ointmenta  ahow'r, 

Noble  wines  why  do  we  pour, 

Beauteoua  flowers  why  do  we  apread, 

Upon  the  roon'menta  of  the  dead  ?  Cowlxy. 

Another  custom  was  to  run  naked  around  the  sepulchres.' 

Sacrifices  and  libations  were  offered  to  the  dead.  In  sacrifices  to 
the  dead,  the  victims  were  black  and  barren  heifers,'  or  black  sheep/ 
being  of  the  same  sort  as  those  offered  to  the  infernal  gods.'  The 
sacrifices  were  performed  in  ditches;  and  the  first  thing  they  offered 
were  the  hairs  upon  the  victim's  head,  which  for  that  reason  were 
termed  &Tapx<x<f'  <^h<^  to  offer  them  &irdp)(Cflrdai  ;*  but  though  these 
terms  are  sometimes  used  for  the  sacrifices  of  the  ghosts,  the  custom 
of  offering  these  first  fruits  was  common  to  the  sacrifices  of  the  celes- 
tial and  other  deities.' 

However,  the  ordinary  offerings  to  the  ghosts  of  the  dead  were 


•  Sophocl.  Electr.  ▼.  888.  Odya.  i^.  v.  6S2. 

<  Phamrin.    Etymolog.  Aoctor.  ^  Eurip.  Electr.  r.  611.    Senec.  Oidi- 

*■  Frontin.  lih.  i.  cap.  2.  pod.  r.  666. 

•  Sophocl.  Electr.    Ovid.  Epist.  Ca-        '  Horn.  Odya.  X\  ▼.  29. 

nac.  ad  Macart.  '  Eurip.  Oreat  ▼.  96.  et  Schol.  ad  h.  1. 

•  Anacreon  Od.  iv.  ▼.  11.  •  Horn.  Odys.  y.  ▼.  446.  ^,  ▼.  422.  * 
P  Pint  Alexandro.  *  Idem  ibid,  y',  II*  (» 

«  Virg.  JEn,  w,  w,  97.  ri,  ▼.  24S.  Horn. 
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only  libations  of  blood/  boney/  mne/  milk/  water/  &c.  Solon 
forbade  the  Athenians  imyidttw  fiovv,  to  offer  an  ox  on  this  occasion.' 
Upon  the  sacrifice  they  commonly  sprinkled  barley-flour/  Hone? 
was  seldom  omitted,  being  accounted  Oavarov  ovfil3oXoy,  a  symbol  or 
emblem  of  death/  Hence,  as  seme  think,  the  ghosts  of  the  deceased 
were  termed  fiiXicroai;  the  infemsl  gods,  /uecX/x<oi;  and  their  obk- 
tiooSy  fiecX/yfiara. 

These  libations  were  intended  to  render  the  ghosts  kind  and  propi- 
tious, and  were  thence  called  x^oS  ifivvr^pioi  or  daKwn^puH;^  and  ihcy 
wbo  offered  them  were  said  rvfifit^&ai  x^t/  The  libations  wtft 
soflwtiaMs  offered  upon  altars,  which  were  commonly  placed  near  the 
aneient  sepulchres,  with  tables  for  the  feasts  at  sacrifices ;  and  eeme- 
times  tfaley  were  poured  on  the  ground  or  graTe-stooe,  and  m  a  ocr- 
tain  form  of  words  oflered  to  the  deceased.'  The  water  need  ea 
these  occasions  was  termed  by  way  of  eminence  Xmrrpov^^  yfiowmif 
Xovrpor,*  at  Athens  itw6yififia/  and  by  some  x^'^cj^ot.'  When  peraeas 
that  had  beein  married  died,  it  was  costonstry  for  women  to  cany 
water  to  their  graves,  who,  from  pouring  it  out,  were  called  iyx^'P^' 
•rpuii**  and  cyx^ptoi.*  When  a  young  man  or  maid  died,  the  water 
was  carried  by  a  boy ;'  or,  as  some  think,  by  a  boy  to  the  scpntehfts 
of  young  men/  and  by  a  maid  to  the  sepulchres  of  maidens ;  and 
hence  arose  the  custom  of  erecting  images  representing  maidens  with 
vessels  of  water  on  the  sepulchres  of  those  who  died  in  their  ▼trginity.* 
They  that  died  in  their  infancy  were  honored  with  no  libations,  and 
had  no  right  to  the  rest  of  the  Aneral  solemnities.'' 

These  honors  were  paid  to  the  dead  on  the  ninth,  and  were  bcoce 
called  iyvara/  and  on  the  thirtieth  days  after  burial;'  and  they  were 
repeated  when  any  of  the  friends  of  the  deceased,  who  had  been  ab- 
sent during  the  solemnity,  happened  to  arrive,  and  upon  all  other 
occasions  which  required  the  observance  of  their  surviving  relatives: 
but  in  several  of  the  Grecian  cities,  some  part  of  the  month  'Ay6le#- 
Ttpiity  was  specially  set  apart  for  these  ceremonies.*  At  Athens,  is 
particular,  they  paid  the  dead  the  customary  honors  in  thb  nKwtfc; 
and  the  days  appmnted  for  the  solemnities  were  termed  mapal  V^pei*' 
and  by  some  Airo^Scf  ,*  as  being  polluted  by  their  deoication  to  the 
dead,  whose  ghosts  were  thought  to  ascend  from  their  subterraaeoai 
habitations,  and  to  enjoy  the  entertainment  of  their  friends/    To 

V  Eurip.  Iphfg.  fai  Taar.  v.  103.   ^  .  *"  Etymolog.  Auctor  ;   Siddas  la  lac 

*  Idem  ibid.  ▼.  105. 6SS.  so.  ^        vooe. 

9  LaciMi.  de  Luct.   Virg.  £&•  t.  t.  77.       *  Schoi.  Aiiitoph.  Vesp.  ▼.  flSiL 

'  Eurip.  Ormt.  t.  115.  «  Etymolog.  Aoetor. 

«  SopbocL  Electr.  w,  4S6.  ^  Demosth.  ad? .  Leochar.    Haipscfft 

*  Plut.  Solone.  in  iiovrpo^4pot» 

*  Hom.  Odys.  \\  t.  26.  «  Pollux  lib.  Toi.  cap.  7.  tegp  Of. 
'  Porphyr.  de  Antro  Nympbar.  *"  Pint.  lib.  Consol.  ad  Uxor. 

*  Eonp.  Ipbig.  in  Taar.  ▼.  160.  X-        '  Iseus  in  Orat.  vit. 

wAv\.  Choephor.  t.  IS.  <  PoU.  lib.  iU.  cap.  10.  Hb.  L  csp.  7. 

/  Sophocl.  Eiectr.  v.  408.  seg.  66.    Harpocr.  in  TjpMHnCr, 

f  Eurip.  Ore8(.  v.  112.  *  Athea.  lib.  viii. 

^  Sophocl.  Electr.  ▼.  4S6.  *  Hesvch.  voce  MuyoL 

*  Hesycb.  et  Said,  in  Xf^w  XmrrpA.  *  Suidas. 

*  A  then.  ix.  18.    Eustath.  ad  Odyt.  a'.        '  Lacian.  'Eritfiic»r»8ncr. 
'  ^licfayl  Choephor.  ▼.  127. 
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have  no  sarriving  friends,  nrho  might  offer  sacrifices  at  their  tombs, 
was  accoanted  a  great  calamity : 


oU^  wp^s  rdpou 


'  Nor  fhill  one  fiiend  remain 

To  stain  their  desert  aepiikbies  with  blood. 

On  these  public  days,  they  called  over  the  names  of  all  their  dea^ 
lelations,  eicepting  those  who  had  died  under  age,  or  who  bad  for- 
feited their  title  to  these  honon  by  dissipating  their  paternal  ifffami* 
tances,  or  by  other  crimes.  When  they  lost  tbeir  friends  in  foi^gn 
lands,  they  called  over  three  times  the  names  of  all  that  #ere  missing, 
before  they  departed  from  that  country  :< 

TfUs  iih^XXaaf  ttOnr  Sovr  0«i0hf  4|ptO^  Km/Us,* 

On  Hylas  thrice  be  cali'd,  with  Tolce  pfofonnd.    Fawem. 

The  Greeks  had  anniversary  days^  on  which  they  paid  their  devo- 
tions  to  the  dead.  These  were  sometimes  called  rtfUgia,  from  beiof 
celebrated  on  the  festival  of  Nemesis,  who  was  thought  especially  tq 
protect  the  honors  of  the  dead  ;*  sometimes  iltpaio,'  and  also  ytviaug,* 
signifying  the  anniversary  of  a  man's  nativity,  which  after  his  deatl| 
waa  solemnized  with  the  same  ceremonies  that  were  use<l  on  the  annir 
▼ersary  of  his  death.  Ttiese  last  were  properly  termed  veKvaia ;'  ana 
hence  these  two  words  are  commonly  thought  to  denote  the  same 
solemnity. 

The  honors  of  the  dead  were  dislipguisbed  according  to  the  ranh 
and  worth  of  the  person  on  whom  they  were  conferred.  They,  wIiq 
by  their  virtues  and  public  services  bad  raised  tbeinselves  above  tjlie 
common  rank,  had  itpmnai  n/ias,  the  honors  of  heroes ;  the  partici? 

Ction  of  which  was  termed  iriepovoQai  or  rerevx^^'OA  rumy  ijptt'My^ 
Mmy,  or  IffoXvfutlwy,  Others  who  had  distinguishea  themselv^ 
stni  more  were  raised  to  a  higher  degree,  and  reckoned  ampiig  th^ 
gods ;  and  their  consecration  was  called  Oeoirptta,  and  differed  frdif 
that  of  the  former,  to  worship  whom  was  termed  only  iyayiStiv^  whilst 
to  adore  the  latter  was  named  dv$iy.  This  latter  honor  was  very 
rare  in  the  heroic  times;  but  in  subsequent  ages,  when  there  wci^e 
fewer  great  examples  of  virtue,  and  men  had  become  mpre  addicted 
to  flattery,  it  was  more  frequent;  insomuch  that  those  who  had  beep 
worshipped  only  as  heroes  were  afterwards  accounted  gods/  Th^ 
Atlienians  were  particularly  remarkable  for  immoderate  and  profuse 
distribution  of  these  honors ;  and  it  is  generally  observed  that  they 
exceeded  all  the  other  Greeks  in  flattery  and  superstition. 

Lastly,  it  may  be  noticed  tliat  these  and  the  other  honors  of  the 
dead  were  thought  most  acceptable  when  offered  bv  their  nearest 
rdations :  when  by  their  enemies,  they  were  rejected  with  ipdi^na- 
tioo/  for  men  were  supposed  to  feel  after  death  the  same  affections 
which  they  had  entertained  when  alive.^ 

9  Ljcophr.  Caasandr.  '  Soidaa. 

'  kom.  OdjTB.  i'.  V.  64.  '  Heaycb.    Sold.    Fhsvoiin.  Ice. 

•  Tbeocrit.  Idyll,  cy.  r.  68.  ^  Flut.  lib.  de  Mulier.dar.  factia. 
»  Suidaa.  *  Sophocl.  Electr.  w.  4Sa. 

*  Hesych.  PhaTorin.  *  Lycopbr.  Caaaaadr.  ▼•  44a.      .., 
Antiq.^Gr.  SK 
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CHAP.    IX. 

Tie  Prinlegti  of  Yotith. 


bich  was  paidl^RI 


L 


Who  tint  introdticrd  into  Greece  thnt  attention  nbich  w 
be^,  i*  uncertain ;  but  it  iras  generall]'  practised  by  the 
Greeks,  whose  laws  eDcouraged  it,  and  who  thought  tiMt  no  means 
could  be  more  effectual  in  excilinK  the  youth  to  noble  uodertakingj, 
or  in  proriding  for  the  securily  of  their  republics.' 

In  Crete  this  practice  was  so  h^hty  esteemed  and  generally  adopt- 
ed, that  the  youths  who  bad  no  lovers  incurred  Ihe  public  censure, 
and  were  considered  in  some  respects  faulty  in  their  morals  ;  but  the 
boyi  who  were  patronized  were  honored  with  ibe  first  seat*  at  public 
cxerciies,  and,  as  a  distinguishing  badge  of  respect,  wore  a  garmcDl 
richly  adorned,  which  they  retained  after  they  arrived  at  manhood, 
in  memory  that  they  had  formerly  been  irXciral,  eminent/  which  was 
the  name  given  to  these  youths  by  the  Cretans.  The  patrons  of 
them  were  called  ^iXliropti.  It  is  remarkable  that  they  always  look 
tbeir  boys  by  force;  for  they  gave  notice  of  their  inlenlions  to  tbe 
boys'  friends,  who,  according  to  the  rauk  and  character  of  tbe  pa* 
Irons,  used  more  or  less  resistance.  After  this,  tbe  patron  earned 
the  boy  whilfaer  he  pleased  ;  and  having  enterlained  him  with  bant- 
ing and  other  diversions  for  not  more  than  ino  months,  he  sent  him 
home.  At  bis  departure,  it  was  ordered  by  law  that  the  boy  should 
receive  a  suit  of  armor,  an  ox,  and  a  cup,  to  which  tbe  patron  usually 
added  from  his  own  bounty  several  other  presents  of  value.  The 
boy  being  returned  home  sacrittced  tbe  ox  to  Jupiltr,  made  an  cn- 
lertainment  for  those  who  had  accompanied  bim  in  his  flight,  and 
gave  an  account  of  the  usage  which  he  had  received  from  bis  patron ; 
for  if  be  had  been  rudely  treated,  Ihe  law  allowed  him  salitfiictioii.' 
Daring  the  time  they  associated  together,  nothing  unseemly  or  le- 
pugnant  to  the  strictest  Uws  of  virtue  passed  between  them;**  ht 
tbe  virtuous  disposition,  modesty,  and  courage  of  boys  principally 
recommended  tbcni.' 

From  tbe  Cretans  we  pass  to  the  Laced le mo nians,  several  of  wboae 
institutions  were  derived  from  Cret«.  Their  attention  lo  boy*  was 
remarkable,  and  for  the  whole  conduct  and  excellency  of  it  cvdy 
where  admired.  It  was  a  generous  love,  worthy  of  a  Spartan,  no 
wua  not  tainted  with  even  a  suspicion  of  immodesty.  If  a  petsoa 
attempted  any  thing  contrary  to  tlie  strictest  rules  of  modetty,  tbe 
laws  condemned  him  to  disgrace,'  by  which  lie  was  deprived  of  al- 
most all  tbe  privileges  of  a  free  citizen.  The  same  practice  wai 
allowed  the  women  towards  their  own  sex  ;'  and  this  is  a  farther  coi^ 
firmation  of  the  innocency  of  the  cu*tom.  We  are  assured  that  tbe 
Spartans  loved  thetr  boys  no  otherwise  than  amanmay  beenamonrof 

■  A(h<D>  lib.  xiii.  '  Slimb.  lib.  x. 

■  Stab.  lib.  I.  •  Xenoph.  it  Rep.  Ltcod.    PloL  t^- 
'  Id-  ibid.                                                 Laconic. 

*  HuiB.  Tjr.  DissMt.  s.  '  Hat.  Lycaigo. 
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with  »  beautiful  sUlue ;'  and  that  il  waa  only  an  intimate  and  inno- 
cent friendihip,  which  coatiaued  after  the  boy  had  airived  at  man'a 
estate/  The  object  of  this  custom  was,  that  the  jouog  men  might 
be  improved  in  all  virtuous  and  comroendabie  qualities  by  con- 
vening with  men  of  probiry  and  ejipericnce ;  and  hence  Itie  lover 
and  the  beloved  participated  in  the  honor  or  disgrace  of  e>ch  other; 
and  if  the  boy  offended  in  any  reipect,  the  patron  suffered  the  pu- 
nishment  due  lo  his  fault.' 

If  we  pass  from  Sparta  to  Alhem,  we  »bal1  find  that  Solon  conii- 
dered  this  practice  lo  honorable,  that  he  forbade  it  lo  ilsvea.'  The 
iooocenc;  of  this  attachment  to  boys  ia  evident  from  coniideiing  the 
character  of  many  of  those  who  adopted  the  cmlom,'  and  from  the 
Athenian  laws  on  ihc  subject. 

The  Theban  lawgivers  encouraged  thii  practice  to  regulate  the 
mannen  of  ^outh.°  How  far  it  answered  their  especlatioa  appears 
from  the  Upa  faXayl,  sacred  band,  which  was  a  party  of  three  hun- 
dred men  composed  of  lovers  and  llicir  beloved,  and  therefore  called 
sacred,  and  which  gained  many  important  victories,  and  was  never 
beaten  till  (be  fatal  batik  at  Ch»ronea.  Philip,  king  of  Macedon, 
beholding  this  sacred  band  all  lying  dead  logctlier,  eiclaimed,  weep- 
ing. Let  thoie  periik,  who  nttjtcct  ihat  that  men  eitkcr  commitUi 
or  ttiffrred  any  thing  bau. 

It  may  be  necessary  to  observe  Ihat  ihe  lover  or  patron  was  called 
bj  the  Spartans  eiinrviXai,  eln-t^Xor,  or  (ifnrvAXqi  i  uid  thai  the  fa- 
vorite youth  was  termed  by  the  Tbesuliana  Atr^t ;'  and  both  uubmi 
an  dcrired  from  the  affection  with  which  Ibe  patron  waa  iMpind.*-)^ 


Taketu  txjtrtttive  oj  J^ove,  Lot€  Potiout,  Imatmtatiom,  ift* 

LovBBs  had  several  methods  of  discovering  their  passion,  and  of 
expressing  the  respect  which  they  entertained  for  their  beloved. 
Every  tree  in  the  walks  which  they  frequented,  every  wall  of  their 
houaes,  every  book  which  they  used,  was  inscribed  with  the  name  of 
the  person  beloved,  and  wilh  the  epithet  taX^  or  xaXciJ 

lliey  usually  decorated  wilh  fiowers  and  garlands  ihe  doon  of 
thoae  whom  they  loved  ;  for  thinking  that  Ihe  uersoni  on  whom  their 
affections  were  placed  resembled  the  deity  of  love,  their  hoase  conld 
be  no  other  than  Cupid's  temple,'  which  was  accustomed  lo  receive 
these  honors.  From  the  same  origin  was  derived  the  custom  of 
making  hbaiions  before  the  doora  of  their  mistresses,  and  of  sprink- 
ling them  with  wine.' 

*  M&iim.  Ttt.  Diuert.  i.  ■  Pin.  IVlopiila. 

'  PIul.  atomtof.  -  TbBDCiit.  Idjll.  iff.  v.  I*.  U. 

•  Xhut.  Vv.  Hist,  lib.  liiL     Plot.        •  Scbol.  Theocrit.  loc.  at. 
L^corgo.  '  Luciui.  Amsloi.    Aiulopb.  Adnn. 

'  PIul.  SotoDB.  Vesp,    Ennath.Tl.f. 

■  Haiim.  Tjr,  Dissert,  nii,  ii.  x,  xL        ■  Atlien.  lib.  it. 
Ftat.Sol(MK>.  •  SchaLAiiMpE.Fhit.act.i.acan.i. 
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WImi^  a  fAiton's  gtrlaod  was  untied^  it  waA  considered  as  a  siga  of 
being  inr  lofo  ;^  and  for  a  woman  to  compose  a  garhrnd  wm  anolber 
indioatioD  o{  her  passion  :     . 

9ht,  itho  gtrlands  wreaths,  ihows  a  love-tick  mizid. 

They  had  several  methods  of  discovering  whether  their  love  wpaU 
be  successful  or  not: .  That  of  the  rorra/3os,  which  was  coDimon  it 
enter&^inments,  will  be  hereafter  described.  That  by  striking  the 
herb  telephilum  or  orpine,  or  some  other  herb,  on  the  arm ;  or 
crushing  \t  in  the  hand,  to  observe  whether  it  cracked  and  emitted  a 
sound ;  attd  the  KocrKivofiavreta,  divination  by  a  sieve/  have  been  al- 
ready noticed.* 

When  their  love  was  unsuccessful,  they  tried  vai-ious  arte  to  obtain 
the  affections  of  those  whom  they  loved.  The  Thessalian  womea 
were  famous  for  their  skill  in  this  and  other  magical  practices.'  The 
means  by  which  It  was  effected  were  different.  Sometimes  it  was 
done  by  potions  called  ^ikrpa/  the  operations  of  which  were  violent 
and  dangerous,  and  commonly  deprived  those  who  drank  them  of 
their  reason.'  Lucretius,  the  poet,  died  in  this  manner ;  and  Caias 
Caligula  lost  his  reason  by  a  philtre  which  was  given  him  by  hia  wife 
Csesonia.*  The  ingredients  of  which  these  philtres  were  composed 
were  of  several  sorts.  Some  of  the  most  remarkable  were  the  fbl- 
lowing: — 

Hippomanes,  a  piece  of  flesh  upon  the  foreheads  of  young  oo(ts, 
of  a  black  or  brown  color,  in  size  and  shape  like  a  fig,  which  die 
mares  bite  off  as  soon  as  they  have  foaled ;  but  frOm  which  if  pie- 
vented,  they  forsake  their  young.  Hence  it  was  thought  a  prevakat 
medicine  for  conciliatiug  love,  especially  when  reduced  to  powder, 
and  swallowed  in  some  blood  of  the  lover.'  Some  describe  it  u  a 
poisooons  matter  in  martfts,*^  whieh  is  said  also  to  pfoiieed  frimi  Losi- 
tanian  mares  impregnated  by  the  wind/  Others  suppose  hippomanes 
io  be' a  plant  in  Arclidia>  which  was  powerful  in  producing  the  same 
effects*' 

"Ivyj,  the  name  of  a  small  bird,  of  what  kind  is  not  fully  agreed. 
This  bird  is  iabled  to  have  been  the  daughter  of  Pan  and  Picho,  or 
Echo,  and  hating  inveigled  Jupiter  into  the  love  of  Io,  vras  tmns- 
Ibrmed  ^y  Jino ;  upon  which  she  became  the  darling  of  Vennt,  and 
itiff  servM  to  promote  the  aflairs  of  love  by  being  inAised  as  m  cMef 
Ingredient  into  potions.*  The  part  most  valued  was  tbe  fnagie, 
whicii  they  considered  as  possessing  a  sovereign  virtue  in  love  potioas. 

*  Athen.  fib.  zv.  t.  000. 

«  Axiitopb.  Themopbor.  <  Aristot.  PKn.  Colanelt   Vw%.M^ 

*  Tbeocrit.  Idyll,  iii.  ?.  88.  iv.  v.  516. 

*  Aristopb.  Ntib.  V.  747.    Pli]|,xzx«l.  >  PUn.    Pansaiu  Eliaci^.    OiU.liK. 
Benec.  Hippol.  act.  ii.  ▼•  4S0*  i.  eleg.  8. 

/  Juvenal.  Sat.  iL  v.  000.  *  Virg;  Georg.  iii.  t.  871. 

.  f  Plat,  et  Con.  Nep.  LoctiUo.  '  Tbeocrit.  Idyll,  iii.  r.  48. 

*  SueU  hi  Caligr    Javenal  Sat.  vi.       «  Said.    Pindar.  Pjtlu  Od.  iv. 

*  See  page  878. 
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SometiuMs  they  fattened  the  whole  bird  to  a  wheel  of  wax,  which 
they  turned  over  the  fire  till  both  were  consumed ;  thus  inflaming 
the  person  in  whom  they  wished  to  create  love.  Some  say  that  Ivyl 
was  onW  a  musical  instrument ;  and  others  think  that  it  signified  all 
kinds  of  allurements. 

T6  these  may  be  added  tevenil  herbs;  insects  bred  from  putrid 
natter ;  the  fish  called  ^yifis,  or  lamprey ;  the  lizard  ;  the  brains 
of  a  calf;  the  hair  on  the  extremity  of  the  wolfs  tail,  with  some  of 
his  secret  parts ;  and  the  bones  of  the  left  side  of  a  toad  eaten  by 
antSy  which  were  thought  to  produce  lore,  whilst  those  on  the  right 
side  caused  hatred.  Some  took  the  same  bones,  when  the  flesh  was 
devoured  by  ants^  and  cast  them  into  a  vessel  of  water,  in  which 
those  that  sunk  being  afterwards  wound  up  in  a  white  linen  cloth, 
and  hung  about  any  person,  were  said  to  inflame  with  love ;  the 
others  were  thought  to  produce  hatred.  Other  parts  of  the  toad,  as 
the.  entrails,  were  used  in  poisonous  compositioiis." 

To  these  others  add  the  blood  of  doves ;  the  bones  of  snakes ;  the 
feathers  of  screech-owls ;  and  bands  of  wool  twisted  upon  a  wheel, 
which  were  very  much  used  on  these  occasions  from  their  resem- 
blance to  the  soft  ties  of  love,  especially  such  as  had  been  bound 
about  a  person  that  hanged  himself.' 

Other  ingredients  in  love  potions  were  rags,  torches,  and,  in  short, 
all  relics,  and  whatever  had  any  relation  to  funerals  and  dead  bodies. 
Sometimes  a  nest  of  young  swallows  was  placed  in  a  convenient  ves- 
sel, and  buried  in  the  earth  till  they  died :  when  the  vessel  was 
opened,  such  of  them  as  were  fonnd  wiih  their  mouths  shut,  were 
supposed  to  be  efllcacioos  in  allaying  the  passion  of  love ;  but  the 
rest,  which  perished  with  their  mouths  gaping  for  food,  Were  thought 
to  excite  it.  .  For  the  same  purpose  they  used  bones  snatched  from 
hungry  and  ravenous  bitches,  which  were  supposed  to  minsYe  soine 
|Hift  of  the  eager  desire  of  those  animals  with  the  potion/  To  these 
the  enchantress  sometimes  added  a  still  more  powerful  ingredient 
than  any  of  the  rest ;  the  marrow  and  dried  liver  of  a  boy  that  had 
been  buried  to  the  chin  in  the  ground,  and  consumed  by  want.' 

They  had  also  other  arts  of  exciting  love.  Some  thought  that  the 
udder  of  an  hysena,  tied  about  the  left  arm,  would  entice  to  their 
affections  any  woman  on  whom  they  fixed  their  eyes ;  others  took 
wiTvpUf  a  sort  of  small  and  hard  olives,  of^  ns  some  think,  barley  bran, 
which,  either  by  itself^  or  made  into  paste,  they  cast  into  the  fire^ 
hoping  by  that  means  to  inspire  love : 

Now  will  I  atrew  Um  birley  Ima. 

SoBMtimes  they  used  llXf  crci,  flour,  which  some  term  9vX4/<ora.'  In- 
stead of  bran  or  flour,  it  was  usual  to  bum  laurel.'  It  was  also  cus- 
tomary to  melt  wax,  by  which  to  mollify  the  heart  of  the  person 
whom  they  desired  :" 

•  Javenal.  Sat  ri.  v.  US.  '  Theocrit.  Idyll.  U.  w.  SS. 

•  Piopert.  lib.  iu.  eleg.  6.  «  Id.  ibid.  /T.  ▼.  18.  et  Scfaol.  ad  h.  1. 
p  Horat.  Epod.  t.  v.  XS.  '  Theocrit.  Idyll.  0.  ▼.  SS. 

«  Id,  iWd.  V.  29.  seq.  •  Virg.  Eelog.  viii.  f .  88. 
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'Or  TfuTvr  TiF  KOfibr  iyii  abr  ial/uin  t<Uk, 
'At  fdnifr  W  Ipwrat  i  MMiar  oh-fn  Ai\^i.' 
A»  thia  deroted  w»i  msll»  o'er  Ihe  fire. 
Lei  Myndikn  Delphis  meli  with  soft  desire. 

Soinetimei  they  placed  clay,  together  with  wax,  before  the  fite,  Ihit 
as  one  melted  whilst  the  other  hardenei),  so  he  who  tbeo  rejected 
them  might  have  his  heart  mollified  with  affection,  and  ioflamed  wiib 
desire,  whilst  their  own  became  hard  and  unrelenting  ;  or  that  hii 
heart  might  be  rendered  incapable  of  impressions  from  other  cbarnii, 
but  eat]'  of  access  to  themselves  : 

Limiu  ul  hie  durescit,  et  hate  ut  cen  liqueicit.  ^^t 

At  lire  thia  figure  liirdnu,  mule  of  clij,  ^^M 

And  thii  of  ni  witli  fiiv  contumei  ■■>J,  ^^| 

Such  lei  tlte  loul  of  cruel  Dapliiiis  be. 
Hard  to  the  rcsi  of  wonicii,  sofi  to 

It  was  customury  to  itnilate  all  those  actions  which  they  wbhcd 
tlie  person  whom   they  loved  to   perform.     They  lumed    i 
round,  praying  that  lie  might  fall  dowo  before  their  doora,  i 
himaelf  on  the  ground:' 

X*  tis  tinV  lit  tiMSot  i  xilAxtai,  iC  'Af^>(4fT»i, 
'III  atirai  iuvira  mff  i^ur^fMio'i  tipaiairJi 
And,  Veniu,  ■>  I  whirl  this  bnua  wheel. 
Before  n;  doort  let  perjured  Delpbii  reeL 

It  was  usual  to  make  an  imaee  of  wax,  and  calling  it  bjr  the  a 
the  persoD  whom  they  loved,  to  place  it  near  the  fire,  the  I 
whicb  affected  the  image  aad  the  person  represented  by  it  at  ll 
same  time  :  sometimes  the  image  was  bound  with  thread  to  deuole 
the  lying  of  hij  affections,  and  was  sometimes  drawn  thrice  round 
the  altar.' 

They  frequently  sprinkled  enchanted  medicaments  on  some  part  of 
the  house  in  which  the  person  resided.'     If  they  could  obtUB  {Mfr 
session  of  any  thiag  which  belonged  to  the  person  whom  the;  Im|^h 
il  was  thought  to  be  of  great  use  :  J^^l 

'Lyii  ray  TtUumrn  kbt'  iyply  ir  vypl  AUAb.*  '^^^| 

This  piece,  from  deu  filM  Delphid'i  gumcat  lots, 
1  lesr  igiin,  ud  im  reioWed  ID  linm. 

Sometimes  they  deposited  in  the  ground,  underneath  ibe  Ibmbold, 
the  pledges  of  (heir  lover ;'  aad  (his  action  was  intended  to  retain 
his  affections.  Sometimes  they  cast  ashes  over  their  heads  bebiod 
them  into  a  flowing  stream,  without  turning  to  look  at  them.*  Tbtj 
also  tied  three  knots  of  love  to  unite  the  affections  of  the  I 
person  with  their  own :' 

•  Theoeiit  Idjll.  ff.r.K.  '  Virgil. 

-  Virg.  Eclog.  liii.  T.  BO.  ■■  Tbeooil.  Idjli.  ff. 

'  Pindar.PTtli.Od.l>.T.3S0.et8chal.  "  Id.  Ibid.  t.  S9. 

■d  b.  1.    Apallon,  Argon,  lih.  i.  1. 1139.  '  Virgil, 
et  Schol.  ad  ll.  I.    Heijch.  in  'tiiiS. 

I  Theocrit,  Idyll.  jT.T.se. 


y  wbbed 
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Thnce,  thiice  I  pow*  and  thrice  repMl  mj  dMmni. 

The  reason  of  doing  this  three  timet  was,  that  the  gods  were  sop- 
poeed  to  be  pleased  with  unequal  naniberf : 

— — «  nnmero  Dent  uq^are  gmdetf 
Uncqatl  aimibetB  plMM  tbefods. 

It  appears  doubtfiil  whether  thb  idea  originated  Aon  the  anppoied 
pcmetion  of  the  number  three,  which,,  as  eontaining  a  begfaming, 
fliiddlevaad  an  end,  seemed  naturally  to  signify  all  things  in  the 
world ;  from  the  esteem  in  which  that  nomter  was  held  by  the  Py- 
thacoieans  and  some  other  philosophers,  on  account  of  their  trinity ; 
or  Rom  its  aptitude  to  denote  the  power  of  all  the  gods,  who  were 
divided  into  three  classes,  the  celestial,  terrestrial,  and  infernal  dei- 
ties. Certain,  however,  it  »,  that  the  andents  thought  there  was 
■incb  efficacy  in  unequal  numbers ;  and  hence  shepherds  are  advised 
to  be  careful  that  the  number  of  their  sheep  be  uneven/  The  num« 
ber  three  was  especially  acceptable  to  the  gods ;  and  hence  we  find 
three  fetal  sisters,  three  Furies,  and  three  names  and  appearances  of 
Diana: 

-— *  Ilia  TiiigiBb  Ma  DSaas. 
Three  diiPieatlbfBe  the  cheete  Dieaa  been. 

The  sons  of  Saturn,  among  whom  the  empire  of  the  world  was  di* 
vided,  were  three ;  and  hence  also  we  read  of  Jupitei^s  fulmen  trifi- 
dlMi^  and  Neptune's  trident. 

"Many  other  practices  were  the  same  as  those  used  in  common  in* 
canCitiotts ;  the  charm,  or  form  of  verses,  being  only  varied  to  suit 
tie  beeasion.'  The  herbs  and  minerals  employed  in  otiier  magiod 
oparatioiis  were  not  less  sought  for  m  this,  as  they  were  supposed  to 
pasifess-some  wonderful  power  which  prevailed  equally  in  all  super- 
■ataial  and  miraculous  effects.*  The  same  gods  also  superinteMod 
alf  mlligical  arts/ 

In  albyiog  the  passion  of  love,  the  Greeks  freed  the  person  by  tbe 
help  of  more  powerful  medicaments,  or  by  deasoos  superior  to  those 
who  had  bound  him  ;"*  but  k>ve,  nupired  without  the  assistance  of 
:,  scaroely  yielded  to  any  cure  :* 

—  BuIIb  emor  eet  medicebilie  heiUe.* 
1*0  cere  the  peiu  of  love  BO  pleat  Bfsib.      DftTDUi* 

J,  however,  the  difficidty  of  the  cure,  a  variety  of 
piascriptions,  adapted  to  the  several  causes  and  occasions  of  thf 
■■alady,  was  not  wanting/  The  antidotes  may  be  reduced  to  two 
kinds:  they  were  either  such  as  possessed  some  natural  virtue  to 
produce  the  designed  effect,  as  sgnus  cmitui,  and  the  herbs  reputed 
eoeaues  to  generation ;  or  they  were  such  as  wrought  the  cure  by 

/  Theociit.  IdyO.^.  v.  4S.  '  Tbeooit. 

f  Viffgil.  "  Hoeet. 

*  GeopoBic  lib.  xriii.  »  O^.  de  Rcned.  Amor. 
<  VirgU.  Edoe.  ^i.  •  Idea  Met.  UK  i.  ▼.  SSS. 

*  Vi^.  f  Id.  ibid.  i.  ▼.  S97. 
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some  occult  and  mytliral  pomtf,  atod  the  itaitta^c^  of  demons,  as  the 
sprinkling  of  the  dust  in  yirbieh  a  mule  had  roiled  herself,'  the  coa- 
iining  of  toads  in  the  hide  of  a  beast  lately  shin/  and  all  the  mioeit^ 
And  herbs  considered  as  amulets  against  other  effects  of  magic/ 

The  infernal  gods  were  called  ofti  for  assistsince/ 

The  last  method  of  curing  love  that  we  shall  mention,  was  to  wash 
in  the  water  of  Seleronus,  a  fiver  which  falls  into  the  sea  near  Aigjia 
in  Achaia,  The  poets  say  that  SeleoiQiis  was  a  beautiful  J9mt 
shepherd  beloved  vy  the  nymph  Argyrai  froaak  whom  the  lowo  aai 
ifountain  rec^vec)  their  name ;  that  after  the  prfme  of  life  be  w«a  dc* 
serted  by  her,  and  pined  away,  and  was  transformed  by  Venoa  i 
a  river ;  and  that  after  this  he  retained  his  former  pasami,  and 
vey^d  hia.  waters  throqgb  a  subterraneous  passage  to  the  feuotaiaef 
Argyra«  tilli  by  the  favor  of  Venus,  the  remembimncc  of  her  was 
q^ui^e  obliterated  from  hia  mind.  Hence,  as  many  as  washed  i».tbit 
river  forgot  their  love** 


CHAP.  XI. 

Marriages, 

The  first  inhabitants  of  Greece  lived  without  laws  and  govern- 
iqent;  their  passions  were  uncoafined ;  and  promiicuoua  love,  he- 
cause  fqrbiddeii  by  no  human  authority,  was  publicly  allowed.'  The 
first  that  restrained  this  licentiousness  vras  Cecrops,  who  having 
raised  himself  to  the  rank  of  king  over  the  people  afterwards  called 
Atbeoiaiis,  among  many  other  useful  institutions  introduced  that  of 
pnariiage ;"  aud  hence  some  think  that  he  was  honored  with  the  epl- 
jti^^t  ii^vijf  Others  attribute  the  introduction  of  marriage  to  £nlt^ 
one  pf  the  Muses ;  but  some  understand  by  this  the  marriej[|e  soIcbh 
pitya  the  cond.u£tof  which,  they  say,  was  first  ordered  byEialau 
Certain,  however,  it  is,  that  in  some  time  this  institution  wes  adoplMl 
by  1^1.  the  Greeks ;  for  as  seon  as  they  began  to  refom  their  bar- 
barous course  of  life,  they  found  it  necessary  to  eetablish  lawM 
marriage, 

In  several  of  the  Grecian  commonwealths  mArriage  vtea  asteeiMd 
highly  honorable/  and  was  very  much  encouraged  by  their  laws ;' 
and  they  who  abstained  from  it  were  discountenanced,  aod  in  some 
places  punished/  The  Lacedaemonians  were  remarkable  for  their 
severity  towards  those  who  deferred  to  marry,  or  who  abataioed  flow 
it  'altogether.*    No  Spartan  could  live  unmarried  beyond  the  tiwe 

«  PJia.  NsL  Hi#t  lib.  iexi.  cap.  16.  '  Plot,  ta  Aaistor*    Aziitot.  (tcowp 

'  Id.  9>id.  IJQb.  xjuii.  cap.  10.  iii.  et  tu, 

«  Propert.  lib.  i.  eleg.  12.  y  JElian.  Var.  Hist.  lib.  x.  cap.  % 

*  Virg.  JEn,  Hb.iv.  v.  688.    Sil.  Ital.        •  Dinaicb.  contra  DanoftthcD.    PbL 
lib.  viii,  Apophih.  Lacon.    Atben.  xiii.  1.   FoUtf 

*  Pausan.  Acbaic.  iiL  4.  seg.  48« . 

*  Athen.  lib.  xiiL  cap.  1.    LucreC.  v,        <*  Stobaens  66.  de  Laad.  Nupt.   W- 
T.  960.    Horat.  Sat.  i.  S.  ▼•  109.  Apopbth.  Lacou.    Athea.  siii.  !•   ^' 

*"  Athen.  lib,  xiii.  cap*  1.     ScboK  Ari-  iii.  4.  seg.  48. 
fttoph.  Pint.  ¥.  778. 
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lifluted  by  the  lawfifer,  witboot  incuniof  rarious  p^naltiei.  First, 
the  oMgittnites  commanded  such,  once  every  winter,  to  run  naked 
round  the  public  forum';  and  to  increase  their  shame,  tliey  sang  cer- 
tain verses,  which  expressed  the  propriety  of  their  chaitiseiiients,  and 
exposed  tbem  to  ridicule/  Anotlier  punishment  was,  to  be  excluded 
froakthe  public  exercises  in  which  young  virgins  contended  naked/ 
A  third  penalty  was  inflicted  at  a  certain  solemnity,  in  which  the 
women  dragged  them  round  an  altar,  and  beat  them  with  their  fiits/ 
Lastlyt  they  were  deprived  of  that  respect  which  the  young  men  were 
•bilged  to  pay  to  their  elders ;  and  hence  Dercyllidas,  a  great  cap- 
tniD  who  had  commanded  armies,  entering  the  place  of  aasembly, 
was  thus  accosted  by  a  young  man,  who  neglected  to  rise  and  make 
room  for  him  :  "  Sir,  you  must  not  expect  to  receive  from  me,  who' 
aa  young,  that  hopor  which  cannot  be  returned  to  me,  when  okl,  by 
a  duld  of  yours."'  To  these  may  be  added  the  Athenian  law/by 
which  all  who  were  commanders,  orators,  or  entrusted  with  publicf 
afl^irs,  were  to  be  marrie<l,  and  have  children,  and  estates  in  land  ; 
for  these  were  considered  as  so  many  pledges  for  their  iutegrity  and 
good  conduct,  without  which  it  was  accounted  dangerous  to  commit 
to  them  the  management  of  public  trusts. 

Polygamy  was  not  commonly  tolerated  in  Greece ;'  for'  raarlriage 
was  considered  an  union  of  one  man  with  one  wom^n ;  and  heneef 
some  suppose  that  ya/xos  is  derived  irapa  r6  bvo  (Lfia  €1^01,  from  two 
becoming  one.  When  it  is  related  that  Anaxandridas  the  Spartan 
had  two  wives,  it  is  added  that  this  was  contrary  to  the  custom  of 
Sparta.^  The  other  Grecian  states  generally  agreed  in  this  matter 
with  the  Lacedaemonians.  However,  on  some  emergent  occasions, 
when  the  men  had  been  destroyed  by  war  or  other  calamities,  pet- 
■iissiou  was  granted  to  marry  more  wives  than  one.  Euripides,  who 
is  said  to  have  conceived  a  hatred  against  the  whole  female  sex,  was 
hanssed  with  two  wives  at  one  time.'  Socrates  is  reported  by  some 
to  have  been  married  to  Xantippe  and  Myrtb  at  the  same  time  ;*  and^ 
hence  it  has  been  concluded  that  this  was  considered  no  scandal,  nk 
it  was  never  urged  against  him  by  his  enemies :'  but  others  think  (hat 
Ibe  truth  of  the  statement  may  be  justly  doubted,  and  that  it  has  been 
fiilly  refuted.*" 

>  The  time  of  marriage  was  not  the  same  in  all  places.  The  Spar- 
tm  were  not  allowed  to  marry  till  they  had  arrived  at  their  full 
strength  ;*  and  persons  of  both  sexes  were  restricted  by  this  law, 
which  was  enacted  that  the  Spartan  children  might  be  strong  and 
vigorous.'  At  what  precise  age  the  Spartans  were  permitted  to  marry 
is  not  certain ;  but  it  seems  probable  that  the  usual  age  for  men  was 
thirty,  and  for  women  twenty  years.'    The  Athenians  had  once  a  law 

*  Plat,  l^curgo.  *  Diog.  Ltert.  Socxatc. 
'  Id.  ilid,  et  in  Apophth.  '  AUicq.  lib.  xiii. 

*  AUien.  lib.  xdi.  *"  Plut.  Pericle. 

«  PJut.  Lycurgo.  "  Xenopb.  de  lUp.  Laoed.    Plat.  Na- 

/  Dinarch.  contr.  Demostii.  ma  ;  Id.  Apopbtb.  Lacoo. 

f  Athen.  xiii.  1.  «  PluU  ibid. 

*  Herodot.  lib.  ▼.  p  TraveU  of  AaachaiMS  tbo  Yoooger. 
>  Aul.  Gell.  Noct.  Attic,  lib.  xr.  c.  20. 
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wIhcH  forbade  the  men  to  marry  till  they  were  more  Ibfln  thtrty-ife 
years  of  age ;  for  Solon  divided  human  life  into  ten  weeks  ({jSSofft&tctX 
in  the  6fth  of  which  he  thought  the  faien  had  arrived  at  tuJIBoient  aui'* 
tiirity  to  marry.'  Aristotle  deemed  thirty-seven  a  proper  age  f  PItto 
thought  thirty ;'  and  Hesiod  was  of  the  opinion  of  the  latter.'  Wo* 
men  married  sooner  than  men :  some  of  the  old  Atbenma  laws  pen- 
mitted  them  to  marry  at  the  age  of  twenty-six;  Arifttotle»  it 
eighteen ;"  Plato,  at  twenty  ;*  and  Hesiod,  at  fifteen.*  As  woowt 
were  sooner  marriageable  than  men,  their  time  was  of  leas  doratiott/ 
The  time  of  the  year  most  proper  for  marriage,  aceordiog  to  the 
Athenians,  was  one  of  the  winter  months,  especially  January,  which 
for  that  reason  was  called  Ta^riKmvJ^  The  most  convenient  aeasoa 
was  when  there  happened  a  junction  of  the  snu  and  moon,  at  wbieh 
Kme  they  celebrated  the  festival  called  Geoyd/ico,  Marriage  of  the 
Gods.'  The  time  of  the  full  moon  was  ako  considered  very  propi* 
lions  :* 

*Oraf  ffOJiPfis  c^rvx^f  tk!^  K^ickatfi 

When  the  fall  moon  tends  forth  her  Incky  rays. 

This  seems  to  have  arisen  from  an  opinion  of  the  moon's  povrer  ia 
generation.  Some  think  the  fourth  day  most  convenient,  because  it 
waa  dedicated  to  Venus  and  Mercury  : 

"Er  tk  rrrdprif  firiphs  iywBai  is  ohcoy  hsonv,^ 

When,  resolute  to  change  a  single  life, 

Yoo  wed,  on  the  fonrth  daj  lead  home  your  wife.    Cooks. 

Several  other  days  were  accounted  favorable ;  but  tlie  most  uopro- 
pitious  was  the  sixteenth,  or,  as  some  say,  the  eighteenth  day.' 

Most  of  the  Greeks  considered  it  highly  scandalous  to  marry  withia 
certain  defj^rees  of  consanguinity.*  The  Lacedaemonians  were  for- 
Wdden  to  marry  any  of  their  kindred,  whether  in  the  direct  line  of 
ascent  or  descent ;  but  they  were  not  prevented  from  espousing  s 
collateral  relation,  for  nephews  married  their  aunts,  and  uncles  their 
Dieces/  The  marriages  of  brothers  and  sisters  were  unlawful  ;r  but 
in  several  places  it  was  not  accounted  illegal  for  brothers  to  ^nanj 
their  half  sisters ;  and  sometimes  their  relation  by  the  father,  uA 
sometimes  by  the  mother,  was  reckoned  within  the  law.  The  Lkc* 
dmmonian  lawgiver  allowed  marriages  between  those  who  bad  tke 
aame  mother,  but  different  fathers.*  The  Athenians  were  forbtddea 
to  marry  o/io/uTrp^ovs,  sisters  by  the  same  mother ;  but  they  were  pcr- 
illitted  to  espouse  6/ioirarp/ous,  those  by  the  same  father.^ 


4  CeMorin.  de  Die  Natal. 
'  PoliLUb.  vii.cap.ie. 
«  De  Rep.  lib.  f . 

*  %»7.  KvX  'HfMp.  0,  V.  IIS. 

*  PoUt.  Hb.  ▼«.  c.  16. 

*  De  Rep.  lib.  v. 

*  'Ep7.  ira2  'H/iCfr.  0.  ▼.  SIO  et  695. 

*  Anstopb.  Lysiftr. 

y  Enstath.  II.  </.    Tercnt.  Phonnio. 
'  Hesiod.  SchoL^Epy. 
«  Pindar.  Isfhra.  Od.  if. 


*  Earip.  Iphig.  in  AoHd.  v.  Ttt. 

*  Hesiod.  11^  ▼•SO. 

*  Id.  ibid.  ▼.  18. 

'  Eorip.  Andromach.  v.  17a. 

/  Heradot.  Hb.  ▼. 

f  Ovid.  Met.  iz.  ▼.  491. 

*  Phil.  Jud.  de  Leg.  Special. 

^  Com.  Nep.  Ptsfitt.  et  Cimon.  FM. 
Themistode  et  Ciinoae ;  Schd.  Axutafff^- 
Nab.  ▼.  1175. 
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la  most  of  tha  Ghreoiaii  states  eitiieas  were  required  to  many  Mly 
with  cittseos  i  for  the  Greeks  considered  the  medom  of  tlieir  cities 
«s  too  great  a  privilege  to  be  granted  on  easy  terms  to  foreigners  and 
their  children  ;  and  hence  the  Athenian  laws  sentenced  the  childieo 
of  sach  marriages  to  perpetual  slavery.  If  a  foreigner  married  a  fraa 
woman  of  Athens,  it  was  also  lawful  for  any  person  to  call  him  to  aa 
account  before  the  magistrates  called  Thesmothetse,  who,  if  he  was 
convicted  of  the  offence,  sold  him  for  a  slave,  and  confiscated  all  bis 
^oods,  of  which  a  third  part  was  given  to  hb  accuser.  Citizens,  who 
gave  foreign  women  in  marriage  to  Athenians  under  a  pretence  that 
the^  were  their  own  daughters,  were  punished  with  ignominy,  bj 
which  they  were  deprived  of  their  votes  in  all  public  assemblies,  aad 
of  most  of  the  other  privileges  of  citizens.  Lastly,  if  any  maa  of 
Athens  married  a  woman  who  was  not  free  of  that  city,  he  was  fiaed 
one  thousand  drachms.^  These  laws,  however,  were  not  constaotij 
observed.  Sometimes  the  necessity  of  the  times  so  far  prevailed,  .that 
the  children  of  foreign  women  enjoyed  all  the  privileges  of  freebora 
citizens.  The  old  law,  which  prohibited  the  Athenians  from  marry- 
ing strangers,  having  been  disused  for  some  time,  was  revived  by 
Pericles,  who  afterwards  procured  its  repeal  by  a  decree  of  the  peo- 
ple ;'  but  it  was  again  renewed  by  Aristophon  in  the  archonship  of 
Euclides,  when  it  was  enacted  that  no  persons  should  be  free  eitiieas 
of  Athens,  unless  both  their  parents  had  been  free.^ 

Virgins  were  not  allowed  to  marry  without  the  consent  of  their 
parents  :* 

'AfupaJbhy  oh  9wdfu<r0a  ydfiois  ialotvi  «iXdU<rai, 

"illy  parents  to  the  match  will  not  consent, 
And  therefore  our  marriage  may  not  be. 

The  mothers  as  well  as  the  father's  consent  was  necessary/  Nor 
were  men  permitted  to  marry  without  consulting  their  parents ;  for 
in  the  most  early  ages,  the  nght  of  parents  over  their  children  waa 
aufliciently  understood.'  Wheu  virgins  had  no  fathers,  their  brothera 
dbposed  of  them  in  marriage.  When  they  had  no  brothers,  or  noae 
ahat  were  arrived  at  years  of  discretion,  this  duly  devolved  on  their 
grandfathers,  especially  those  by  the  fathers*  side ;  and  if  they  had 
none  of  these  relations,  they  were  committed  to  the  care  of  gnardnma, 
who  were  called  Mrpowoi  or  Kvpioi/  Sometimes  husbands  upon  their 
death-beds  betrothed  their  wives  to  other  persons.' 

There  were  several  forms  of  betrothing,  as  Uaiimy  ofr6pf  rmw  yv^* 
9i^¥  hihktfAl  aoi  Tfjy  ifiavrov  Ovyaripa,  I  give  you  this  my  daughter 
to  make  yim  father  of  children  lawfuily  OegottenJ  Sometimes,  ahM>, 
file  dowry  was  mentioned.*  The  persons  to  be  married  plighted  their 

*  Demosth.  in  Keaer.  ^  Eurip.  Iphitren.  in  Aalid. 

<  Plat.  Pericle.  f  Horn.  if.  i .  t.  S9S.    Termt.  Aair. 

«"  Demostli.  in  Eubalid.  act.  i.  sc.  I. 

*  Eurip.  Andromach.    Horn.  II.  r\  v.  '  Drmotth.  in  Stephan.  Test, 
ail.    Odya.  i*.  V.  280.    Ovid.  Met.  ir.  '  Id.  in  Aphobum. 

v«  fiO.  '  Clem.  Aiei.  Strom,  lib.  iL 

*  KosiBtts  r.  170.  *  Xcnoph.  Cyropcd.  hb.  viii. 
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/^iUi  tQ  each  Qlb«9r»  or  to  their  relationi.*  The  ^retnon^p  m  prenit- 
ing  fidelity  was  by  kUsing  each  other,  or  giving  their  right  haodf, 
i/vbicb  was  the  usual  form  of  ratifying  all  agreements : 

AffCtov  y  ifig  x^Tpa 

Join  your  light  hand  lb  ndiic,  t  MCitd  tie 
Of  Ims  our  cooiptct. 

The  bridegroom,  also,  as  a  pledge  of  love,*  bestowed  on  the  bride  a 
*|»resent,  which  was  called  Afifia^  &ppal3i>Vf^  -  ibror/  and  fivt^orpw.* 
The  Thebana  had  a  custom  for  lovers  to  plight  their  '^ith  at  the  mo- 
nument of  lolaus,  who  was  a  lover  of  Hercules,  and  assist^  him  ia 
his  labors/  and  who  was  therefore  believed  to  superintend  the  affun 
<5f  love  after  his  advancement  into  heaven. 

He  who  gave  his  daughter  in  marriage  was  said  eyyvfy,*  iuyyvfy,^ 
tsartyyv^v/  bthovai,*  and  &pfx6^€iv/ 

In  the  primitive  ages  women  were  married  without  portions,  beiag 
purchased  by  their  husbands,  whose  presents  to  the  woman's  rela- 
tions were  called  her  dowry  ;<  but  no  sooner  did  the  Greeks  lay  aside 
their  barbarous  manners,  than  this  practice  was  abolished.*  The 
custom  for  women  to  bring  portions  to  their  husbands  became  so 
common,  that  the  most  essential  difference  between  yvKj)  and  «-aX- 
Xac^,  wife  and  concubine,  consisted  in  the  former  having  a  dowry, 
and  the  latter  noiie.'  Hence  men  who  were  content  to  marry  witei 
without  fortunes  usually  gave  them  xpocr^a,  an  instrument  in  writing, 
by  which  the  receipt  of  their  dowry  was  acknowledged.  All  other 
distinctions  were  chiefly  founded  on  this  ;  for  she  who  possessed  a 
dowry  conceived  it  a  just  title  to  greater  freedom  with  her  husband, 
and  to  more  respect  from  him.^  Lycurgus  was  so  sensible  of  this 
and  some  other  inconveniences  attending  the  custom  of  dowries,  that 
partly  lest  wives  should  rule  their  husbands,  and  partly  from  a  desoe 
that  men  should  not  marry  for  the  sake  of  money,  he  abolished  it  en- 
tirely at  Sparta.'  Solon  coincided  in  this  with  Lycurgus,  and  per- 
mitted the  Athenian  wives  to  have  no  other  dowry  than  some  incoa- 
siderable  houshold  furniture,  and  three  suits  of  clothes ;  for  be  wished 
that  marriages  should  be  contracted  from  love  and  esteem  rather  thsa 
for  the  sake  of  interest."*  Some,  however,  are  of  opinion  that  this 
ordinance  related  only  to  those  gifts,  called  hfavXta,  which  the  bride 
brought  with  her,  and  not  to  dowries.  That  Solon,  indeed,  did  not 
prohibit  other  dowries  besides  those  which  brides  carried  with  tliea 
appears  from  this,  that  men  who  had  no  sons  were  allowed  to  entail 
their  estates  to  daughters;    and  an   heiress,  called  ivlxKiipoSf  wu 

«  Adiil].Tat.lib.v.  '  Horn.  U.  t^.  v.  291.    Deaostli.  it 

*  Earip.  Iphigen.  in  AuUd.  ▼.  831.  Ne«r. 

*  Menond.  in  Fragm.    Isaeus  Ont.  vii.        /  Enrip.  Electr.  t.24. 

y  Hero.  II.  n^.  ▼.  190.  Odys.  i*.  v.  159.        i  Aristot.  Polk.  lib.  ii.  cap.  8. 
»  Hesjch.  *  Eurip.  Med.  v.  230. 

*  Plut.  Pclopida.  *  Plant.  Trinunimo. 

^  Demosth.  in  Neier.    iElian.  V.  H.  *  Eurip.  Andromach.  v.  147. 

vi.  4.  '  Justin,  lib.  iii.    Plut.  Apophth.  Lt* 

^  Poll.  iii.  4.  seg.  34.  con.     i^liaii.  V.  H.  vi. 

**  Eurip.  Orest,  r.  1675.  "•  Plut.  Solone. 
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oUtfped  to  marry  her  nearest  relatif  e,  leat  her  estate  thould  go  out  oi 
the  fiimily ;  but  in  consideration  of  her  dowry,  if  her  husband  was 
iaspotent,  she  had  the  privilege  of  cohabiting  with  his  nearest  rela- 
tion* The  husbands  of  heiresses  were  obliged  to  cohabit  with  them 
thrice  efery  month.*  When  there  were  any  orphan  f  irgins  without 
iobetitances,  who  were  called  ^^orai/  he  who  was  next  in  blood  was 
obliged  either  to  marry  her  himself,  or  to  settle  on  her  a  portion 
according  to  his  condition  :  if  he  was  TtPraKoviofti^fiPot,  one  of  the 
lint  rank,  he  was  to  give  her  five  minse,  or  five  hundred  drachms ;  if 
htwm,  of  the  second  rank,  three  hundred ;  if  Syyinit,  of  the  third 
rank,  one  hundred  and  fifty  drachms ;  but  if  she  had  many  relations 
equally  allied,  all  of  them  contributed  their  proportions  to  raise  the 
a««.  If  there  were  mure  than  one  virgin,  their  nearest  kinsman  was 
obliged  only  to  marry,  or  give  a  portion  to,  one  of  them  ;  and  upon 
bb  refusal  to  do  either  of  these,  any  person  was  allowed  to  indict 
him  before  the  archoo,  who  was  obliged  to  compel  him  to  perform 
hia  duty,  or  who,  if  he  refused  to  put  the  law  in  execution,  was  fined 
one  thousand  drachms,  which  were  consecrated  to  Juno  the  goddess 
of  Borriage/ 

It  may  be  farther  observed  that  afterwards,  when  money  became 
■soie  plentiful,  the  relations  of  these  virgins  increased  their  dowries  : 
the  wevroKovuifiihifiyoi  gave  ten  minae  ;*  and,  without  doubt,  men  of 
inferior  rank  increased  their  contributions  in  proportion.  When  vir- 
gtna,  who  were  descended  from  men  that  had  been  serviceable  to 
their  country,  had  no  relations  to  provide  for  them,  it  was  customary 
tor  the  state  to  portion  them.''  However,  though  the  ancient  Athe- 
BiUM  were  generous,  their  posterity  commonly  made  money  their 
guide  in  marriage  ;  and  the  latter  Spartans  showed  the  same  disposi- 
tioOy  even  wL'Ist  the  laws  of  Lycurgus  were  still  in  force.  When 
Ljsander  was  considered  rich,  his  daughters  were  engagped  to  several 
fMraons,  who  afterwards  finding  that  he  died  poor  refused  to  fulfil 
their  contracts ;  and  though  the  Spartans  punished  them  severely  for 
their  perfidy,  this  was  done  from  respect  to  Lysander'  rather  than  to 
their  ancient  constitution,  which,  as  soon  as  riches  had  become  abun- 
4nat  in  Sparta,  seems  to  have  been  disregarded.  The  Greeks,  in- 
deed,  in  general  were  lovers  of  money,  and  appear  to  have  married 
for  the  sake  of  gain  rather  than  of  any  other  commendable  qualifica- 
tion. Nor  was  this  a  late  corruption,  but  practised  even  in  the  pri- 
mitive times ;  for  Andromache  is  called  by  Homer'  JloXvbmpos,  pos- 
aeaaed  of  a  large  dowry ;  and  before  the  nse  of  money  was  common, 
▼ii|^ns  increased  their  husbands'  property  by  adding  sheep  and  oxen 
to  their  flocks  and  herds,  in  which  the  riches  of  that  age  chiefly  con- 
sisted, whence  they  are  sometimes  denominated  dX^^Z/Socac."  No- 
thing can  be  determined  as  to  the  value  of  dowries,  which  depended 
on  the  ability  and  disposition  of  the  persons  who  bestowed  them  ; 

•  Plat.  Solone.  ^  Plut.  Aristlde. 

•  EosUth.  II.  ^'.  '  Id.  Lysandro. 
p  Demoath.  td  Macart.  Terent  Phonn.        '  Horn.  II.  f. 

•cL  i.  »c.  2.  act.  ii.  (jc.  3.  "  Id.  ib.  </,  t.  698. 

«  Eostatli. 
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but  it  may  be  observed  Uiat  io  Crete  tiften  reedfed  only  hM  the 
portion  of  their  brothers.' 

The  dowry  was  called  irpo}{  ;**  sometimes  fie^ca,  «-of>a  to  iM^kivvuf 
rhv  &vhpa^  or  ihva^  as  if  4^avo,  ropa  ro  ffilttv^  as  being  intended  to 
please  or  procure  the  favor  of  the  person  to  whom  it  was  given ;  and 
sometimes  fepy^/  from  ^^cv,  because  it  was  brought  by  the  wife  M 
ber  husband.  Some  of  the  same  names  are  used  for  the  portion  or 
dowry  of  the  man.^  When  the  wife  had  a  dowry,  it  vma  expcclei 
that  tier  husband  should  make  her  a  settlement,  which  might  bea 
maintenance  for  her  in  case  he  should  die  or  divorce  her :  this  was 
commonly  houses  or  land,  and  was  anciently  denominated  itwaHpaifm! 
being  a  return  equivalent  to  the  dowry;  afterwards  it  was  freqiMtl;f 
termed  avri^kpvti^  a  recompense  far  her  dowry ^  or  ^SPakor,  im 
^o/SaXXeci",  because  it  was  given  instead  of  ber  dowry.  When,  k&m^ 
ever,  no  such  security  was  given,  husbands  who  divorced  their  wiwA 
were  obliged  to  return  their  dowry.  The  same  obligation  cxtenM 
to  their  heirs,  if  they  refused  to  maintain  the  wives  of  those  wbasr 
estates  they  inherited/  In  some  places,  indeed,  it  would  seem  thai; 
if  the  woman  left  her  husband  of  her  own  accord,  the  obligation  be- 
came null  and  void  ;'  but  at  Athens,  if  she  departed  in  the  maMMf 
allowed  by  the  laws,  her  dowry  was  restored  to  her.  It  was  abo 
customary  at  Athens,  when  any  man*s  estate  was  confiscated,  that 
the  dowry  of  the  wife  should  be  assigned  to  her. 

In  the  same  city,  it  was  decreed  that  he  who  did  not  restore  the 
dowry  to  his  divorced  wife  should  pay  nine  oboli  every  month  for 
interest  during  the  time  that  he  retained  it.  If  he  neglected  this,  an 
action,  termed  atrlov  blai,  was  preferred  against  him  in  the  Odem 
by  the  guardian  (Mrponos)  of  the  woman.'  This  is  to  be  undeistood 
of  the  dowries  of  the  lowest  class  of  citizens,  to  whom,  as  bat  been 
already  observed,  Solon  allotted  one  hundred  and  fifty  drachms ;  lor 
it  being  customary  for  one  fxva,  which  was  equivalent  to  one  himdifd 
drachms,  to  bring  an  interest  of  six  oboli  every  month,  the  intcieatef 
one  hundred  and  fifty  drachms  would  amount  to  nine  oboli. 

Hence  the  payment  of  the  dowry  was  attested  by  sufficient  wit* 
nesses,  and  also  by  a  written  instrument  called  wpoiKfa,  If  thm 
could  not  be  produced,  the  husband  was  not  obliged  to  allofw  his 
wife  a  separate  maintenance.  If  the  woman  died  without  chiMaaii 
her  dowry  was  repaid  to  the  person  by  whom  she  had  been  eo* 
dowed  ;^  for  the  portion  was  intended  as  a  maintenance  to  the  elHi-> 
dren,  and  therefore,  if  the  woman's  sons  came  of  age  whilst  she  was 
living,  they  enjoyed  their  mother's  dowry,  only  allowing  her  a  €••- 
petent  maintenance.'  Other  things,  which  wives  brought  to  their 
husbands  over  and  above  their  portions,  were  called  irapdfcpra,  Itt- 
wpoiKoVf  eiri^ciXca,  and  by  later  Greeks  efwrpouca. 

*  Alez.  ab  Alez.  Gen.  Dier.  *  Horn.  Odys.  fi^,  ▼.  ISS. 

*  Isasus  Orat.  de  Hsercdit.  Pj^rrbi.  ^  Id.  ibid. 

'  Hesycb.  in  ^firii  et  &ya.  '  Demosih.  in  Nenrani. 

y  KusUtb.  ^  Isaeos  Orat.  de  Hcred.  P^rrki. 

'  licsych.    Harpocrat.    Suidas ;  Pol-        '  Demosth.  m  PhmippiUD,  eC  it  Ste- 
lux.  pbaoum  Testein. 
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Before  mtm  marriedy  it  wit  ciutoimiry  to  provide  for  themsehet  m 
house  io  which  to  live  i-^ 

First  see  you  h«?e  a  bouse,  and  then  a  wife. 

Heace  Protetilaus,  being  called  to  the  Trojan  war  soon  after  his  mar* 
mge,  is  said  to  have  left  h6nov  iifitrtkii,  his  house  half  finished  ;^  but 
womt  by  oIkom  understand  his  family,  which  he  had  left  before  he  had 
moy  children.  Hence,  also,  women,  whose  husbands  died  soon  i^er 
■mrriage,  are  said  to  be  left  widows  in  a  newly  built  house.^ 

The  Athenian  virgins  were  presented  to  Diana  before  it  was  lawful 
far  them  to  marry.  This  ceremony,  which  was  performed  at  Brau- 
roa,  an  Athenian  borough,  was  called  &fMcre/a,  and  the  virgins  were 
dcMminated  Apxrot,  the  custom  being  instituted  to  appease  the  god- 
dcaa,  who  had  been  incensed  against  some  Athenians  for  killing  a 
bear.  There  was  also  another  custom  for  virgins,  when  they  became 
larriigeable,  to  present  certain  baskets  full  of  little  curiosities  to 
Biaaa,  to  obtain  permission  to  leave  her  train,  and  change  their  state 
of  life  ;  for  virgins  were  considered  as  belonging  exclusively  to  that 
fad<iesB: 

Anaio,  EubuKs  daughter,  full  of  love. 
Came  with  a  basket  for  Diana's  grove. 

This  action  was  called  Kavn^optir,  and  the  virgins  were  denominated 
car^^^c,  from  the  baskets  which  they  carried.  The  Bcsotians  and 
I/>Gnaos  bad  a  custom  for  persons  of  both  sexes,  before  their  nup- 
tiaby  to  offer  sacrifices  to  Euclia,  whose  image  and  altar  were  io  the 
Ibrom*  This  Euclia  is  thought  by  some  to  be  the  daughter  of  Me- 
Oflicius,  and  sister  of  Patroclus ;  but  others  suppose  her  to  be  the 
■aflsa  as  Diana ;'  and  it  is  not  improbable  that  Diana  received  this 
aumame  from  the  sister  of  Patroclus,  or  that  she  was  worshipped  by 
the  name  of  Diana  Euclia ;  for  Diana  being  the  goddess  of  virginity, 
at  is  not  to  be  wondered  that  a  person  honored  for  the  preservation  of 
hur  virginity  should  be  worshipped  under  her  name,  as  it  was  common 
to  attribute  to  those,  who  were  first  eminent  for  any  virtue  or  excel- 
leot  quality,  the  actions  of  all  that  afterwards  imitated  them.  Hence 
we  have  several  Jupiters,  Miuervas,  Bacchuses,  Herculeses,  &&;  the 
fiunons  exploits  of  many  persons,  distant  as  well  in  time  aa  place* 
being  ascribed  to  one  hero.  We  find  Diana  concerned  in  the  prepa- 
ratory solemnities  before  all  marriages ;  for  a  married  state  being  her 
aversion,  it  was  thought  necessary  for  all  who  entered  upon  it  to  ask 
her  pardon  for  dissenting  from  her.  This  was  performed  by  prayers 
and  several  sorts  of  sacrifices,*"  which  were  called  yafii)Xcoi  thyal, 
«poya/ieca,  wporiktioi  ehx^l,  or  wporiXeta ;    for  riXot  and  y&fws  were 

/  Theocrit.  IdyU.  n?u.  T.  S6.  lib.  vi.    Catall.  Epigr. 
r  Hesiod.  "Efry.  ft.  r.  23.  *  Theocrit.  Idyll.  /T.  v.  66. 

•  *  Horn.  U.  0".  ▼.  700.  '  Plut.  Aristide. 

•  ScboL  Horn.  II.  p\  T.  S6.  Val.  Flacc        ">  Eurip.  Iphigen.  in  Aulid.  t.  1110. 
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•yDOoymous  terms,"  the  former  deooting  marriage,  either  ma  t  ge- 
neral name  for  all  rites  and  cerenionies,  or  because  the  deaired  ei« 
pectations  of  married  persons  are  by  that  means  fulfilled,  or  becaaie 
they  who  are  married  become  perfect  men,  and  renounce  all  the  cus- 
toms of  childhood ;  and  hence  yfjfiai,  to  marry,  is  termed  reXecwO^Mu, 
to  be  made  perfect/  Married  persons  are  called  r^Xetot/  and  are 
said  to  be  iv  fit^  reXe/^.  The  same  epithet  is  also  cHMnmooly  gifeo 
to  the  gods  who  superintended  marriage ;  as  Jupiter  T^Xeioc^  Jjno 
TAeia*'  &€•  These  gods  were  likewise  rendered  propitious  befeit 
nuptials,  and  the  sacrifices  and  other  devotions  offered  to  tbeoi  iters 
all  known  by  the  same  names  as  those  offered  to  Diana  ;  hot  besides 
their  general  denomiuation,  those  of  Juno  were  called  'Hparikaa^ 
from  "Hpa,  the  name  of  Juno  in  Greek. 

Several  other  deities  participated  in  these  honors.  Minerva,  sai* 
named  HapOivost  the  Virgin,  bad  a  peculiar  title  to  them  at  Athens, 
on  the  same  account  that  they  were  paid  to  Diana ;  and  a  ▼irgio  wai 
not  permitted  to  marry  till  she  had  offered  her  devotion  to  thai  ged- 
dess  in  her  temple  In  the  citadel.*^  Venus  also,  and  all  the  other  yi- 
fifiXioi  6e(A,  gods  who  superintended  marriage,  were  invoked.'  The 
Lacedaemonians  had  a  very  ancient  statue  of  'A^pobirti  "Hpa,  Vesw 
Juno,  to  which  all  mothers  sacrificed  when  tneir  daughters  were 
married.'  The  Athenians,  in  the  most  ancient  times,  paid  the  same 
honor  to  Heaven  and  Earth,  which  were  believed  to  have  a  particuhr 
concern  in  marriages ;  the  latter  of  them  being  rendered  fniitfol  bj 
the  benign  influence  ojf  tbe  former,  and  therefore  a  proper  emblen  of 
marriage.*  The  Fates  and  Graces  being  supposed  to  join,  and  after^ 
wards  preserve  the  tie  of  love,  were  partakers  of  the  aane^fetpeetf 
and  it  is  probable  that  several  other  deities,  at  different  plaeeasail 
for  different  reasons,  claimed  a  share  in  the  same.  Tlie  day  sa 
which  this  ceremony  was  performed  was  usually  that  whieb  preceded 
the  marriage  :"  it  was  commonly  called  ya/iifX/a  and  nmp^drcs,'  Ithi 
the' custom  of  shaving  themselves  on  this  occasion,'  and  pieactiiig 
their  hair  to  some  of  the  before-mentioned  deities,  or  to  ether  ^oii 
to  whom  they  owed  particular  obligations.  Some  offered  their  knr 
to  Diana  and  the  fatal  sisters/  At'Treszen  the  vtrgies  were  ohliicd 
to  consecrate  their  hair  to  Hippolytus,  the  son  of  Theaens,  heftn 
they  entered  into  the  marriage  state.*  The  Meg^arensaan  vhliai 
offered  their  hair  with  libations  before  the  monument  of  lphiiioi,tk 
daughter  of  Alcathous,  who  died  a  virgin ;  the  Deliaas  to  Hecadfe 
and  Opis  ;*  and  the  Argians  and  Athenians  to  Minerva.  Howefer, 
the  names  ya^^Xca  and  Kovpe&rts  were  peculiar  at  Athens  tooae  dsj 
of  the  solemnity  called  Apaturia,  when  fathera  entered  their  efaJMics 
in  the  public  register,  offered  sacrifices  for  their  prosperous  W- 

^  Eustath.  ilk  U.  fif*  ment.  t. 

^  Id.,  ib.  fi\  *  FoUux  lib.  iii.  cap.  a* 

P  BiMt.  in  Aristoph.  Thesmopbor.  ^  Hesychins. 

9  Suidas,  tliique  complores.  '  Etymolog.  Aactor. 

'  Suidas,  &c.  9  Pollaz  lib.  iiL  c^  S. 

'  Etymolog.  Auctor,  &c.  '  Id.  ibid. 

'  Pansan.  Laconicis.  *  Lucian.  de  Dam  Sjpria. 

*  Pioclus   in  TimaBnin  Flaton.  Com'        ^  Paufao.  AtticU. 
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risf^s,  and  commonly  shaved  off  some  of  their  hair,  which  tbey  dedi- 
cated to  some  deity,  especially  to  her  in  whose  honor  that  festiTal  was 
celebrated.  Though  the  time  of  consecrating  the  hair  might  not  be 
constantly  the  same,  yet  the  custom  itself  seems  to  have  been  univer- 
saHy  observed  not  only  by  women  but  men,  who  seldom  failed  to 
perform  this  ceremony  when  they  arrived  at  years  of  maturity.  Some 
of  their  locks  were  carefully  presert ed  for  this  use  : 

This  lock  is  sacred,  and  I  it  presenre 
Asa  TOiire  offering  to  the  god. 

The  hair  was  called  irX<$i'o/iOf  6peim}pcof,  because  presented  to  a  god 
as  an  acknowledgement  of  his  care  in  their  education.  The  deity  thus 
honored  was  commonly  Apollo,'  though  it  was  not  unusual  to  dedi- 
cate the  hair  to  other  gods,  especially  to  those  who  were  thought  to 
have  protected  their  infancy  from  danger,  and  preserved  them  to 
manhood.  The  deities  of  rivers  were  commonly  considered  to  have 
a  title  to  this  respect,  from  an  opinion  that  every  thing  was  produced 
from  and  nourished  by  water;  and  hence  the  epithet  KovpoTpo^os  is 
applied  to  the  watery  deities  as  well  as  to  Apollo,  the  former  being 
no  less  instrumental  to  the  growth  and  increase  of  h\ing  crbaturfs 
than  the  sun,  whose  influence  without  moisture  cannot  contribute  to 
the  production  or  preservation  of  life  :  hence  both  were  esteemed  de- 
serving of  returns  of  gratitude  for  the  first  gift,  as  well  as  for  the 
continuance  of  life/  Achilles  kept  his  hair  as  a  present  to  the  river 
Sperchius  on  condition  that  he  should  return  home  in  safety ;  but  he 
afterwards  shaved  it,  when  he  found  that  the  Fates  had  decreed  that 
be  should  he  slain  before  Troy/  and  this  plainly  shows  that  the 
Greeks  were  accustomed  to  nourish  their  hair  for  the  gods,  as  a 
grateful  acknowledgement  of  their  care  in  preserving  them. 

Before  the  marriage  could  be  solemnized,  the  other  gods  were  con- 
salted,  and  their  assistance  implored  by  prayers  and  sacrifices,  which 
were  usually  offered  to  some  of  the  deities  who  superintended  these 
aliairs  by  tlie  parents  or  other  relations  of  the  persons  to  be  married. 
These  offerings  were  different  from  those  called  wporiXtia^  which  have 
been  already  mentioned.'  When  the  victim  was  opened,  the  gall  was 
taken  out  and  thrown  behind  the  altar,^  as  being  the  seat  of  anger 
aad  malice,  and,  therefore,  the  aversion  of  all  the  deities  who  super- 
iotended  the  affairs  of  love,  as  well  as  of  those  who  became  their  vo- 
taries* The  entrails  were  carefully  examined  by  soothsayers ;  and  if 
aay  unlucky  omen  appeared,  the  former  contract  was  dissolved  as 
displeasing  to  the  gods,  and  the  nuptials  were  prevented.  The  same 
happened  on  the  appearance  of  any  ill-boiiing  omen  without  the  vic- 
tim; for  Clitophon's  intended  marriage  with  Caliigone  was  preventeil 
by  an  eagle  that  snatched  a  part  of  (he  sacrifice  from  the  altar.'  The 
most  favorable  omen  that  could  appear  was  a  pair  of  turtles,  because 
of  the  inviolable  affection  which  these  birds  are  said  to  entertain  for 

'  Eorip.  Bacch.  t.  5{M.  '  Kurip.  Iphitf^n.  in  Aulid.  v.  718. 

'*  Plut. 'fheseo.  ^  Coel.    Hhod.    lib.    xxviii.    cap.  21. 

*  Eustatli.  in  II.  i^\  Plut.  dc  Conjugal.  Praicept. 
/  ilom.  II.  f .  w,  140.  i  AchiU.  Ttitiuii  lib.  u. 

Aniii-o/Gr.  3  M 
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eacfi  other.  The  same  may  be  observed  of  xopHyai,  crows,  which 
were  thought  to  promise  loog  life  or  happiness  from  the  length  of 
their  own  lives,  and  the  perpetoity  of  their  love ;  for  when  one  of  tlie 
mates  is  dead,  the  other  remains  solitary  ever  after.^  Hence  the  ap^ 
pearance  of  a  single  crow  boded  separation  or  sorrow  to  the  married 
couple ;  and  hence  also  it  was  customary  at  nuptials  to  sing  Ko^ 
iicKopei  Kopwvriv,  Girl,  drive  away  the  solitary  crow,'  by  which  the 
maids  were  reminded  to  watch  that  none  of  these  birds  coming  single 
should  disturb  the  solemnity,  or  perhaps  to  avert  the  pernicious  in- 
fliieuces  of  that  unlucky  omen,  if  it  happened  to  appear.  Another 
remedy  against  evil  omens  was  to  write  over  the  doors  of  their  hotiseiy 
Mtiikv  ei&irw  xaKoy,  Let  no  evil  enter  h^re  ;  to  which  was  sometioMS 
added  the  name  of  the  owner  of  the  house ;  and  this  gave  occasion 
to  the  jest  of  Diogenes,  who,  seeing  on  the  door  of  a  vicious  person 
the  before-mentioned  prayer,  said,  "  Then  let  not  the  master  of  the 
house  enter.'*"* 

The  garments  of  both  the  bridegroom  and  bride  were  dyed  varioos 
colors.*  The  married  persons,  with  their  attendants,  were  ncblv 
adorned,  according  to  their  rank.^  They  wore  upon  their  hair,  which 
flowed  on  their  shoulders,  and  was  perfumed  with  essences/  garlands 
of  various  herbs  and  flowers : 

'AAA*  {l/t«RW,  2  B^  mUf  rf  t*  ifij  tvawpa^lif, 
iTp  re  Xtx'^tltrjif  ^ifuapri  cy  fidrriv  fihv,  AAA*  Z/ion 

Protect,  O  Goddess-bom,  a  wretched  mother : 

Protect  a  Tirgin  call'd  thy  bride :  her  head 

With  garlands,  ah,  in  Tain !  yet  did  I  crown, 

And  led  her  as  by  thee  to  be  espoused.  Pottbk. 

The  herbs  were  usually  such  as  expressed  some  allusion  to  the 
affairs  of  love,  as  those  sacred  to  Venus,  or  trtovfifiptoy,  fiijictir,  dfm- 
fwy/  Sic.  Cakes  made  of  sesamum  were  also  given  at  marriages, 
that  herb  being  thought  woXvyoyos^  remarkable  for  its  fruitfulncss.' 
The  Boeotians  used  garlands  of  wild  asparagus,  which  is  fall  of 
prickles,  but  bears  excellent  fruit,  and  was,  therefore,  thought  to  re- 
semble the  bride,  who  had  given  her  lover  some  trouble  in  gsiniag 
her  affections^  which  she  afterwards  recompensed  by  the  pleasantics* 
of  her  conversation.  The  house,  in  which  the  nuptials  were  cele- 
brated, was  also  decorated  with  garlands^  and  splendidly  illuminalcd/ 
A  pestle  was  tied  upon  the  door  ;*  a  maid  carried  a  sieve  ;'  the  bride 
herself  bore  ^vyeror,  ^p^erpov,  or  fpvyfirpov,^  an  earthen  vessel  w 
which  barley  was  parched  ;  and  all  these  symbols  were  designed  to 
signify  her  obligation  to  attend  to  the  business  of  a  family. 
The  bride  was  usually  conducted  in  a  chariot  from  her  £itber*s  to 

*  Ales,  ab  Alex.  ^  ''  Id.  ib.    Schol.  Ariatoph.  Pae.  t.  000* 
'  ^lian.  de  Animal.  H^.  iii.  csp.  9.          Av*  ▼.  169.    Schoi.  ibid. 

"  Diog.  Laert.  in  Diogene.  '  Aristoph.  Schol.  Pace. 

*  Aristoph.  Pint.  v.  630.  et  Schol.  ad        <  Hieiocles   in    Fragm.    ««pl  jif^y 
iii  1.    Snid.  in  t.  Bawrd.  Stob.  Serm.  86.    Senec.  Tbebaid.  r.  507. 

'  Aristoph.  Pint.  t.  629.    Schol.  Ari-  *  Poll.  lib.  iii,  cap.  S.  seg.  S7« 

Stoph.  Av.  ▼.  671.    Achill.  Tat.  lib.  ii.  •  Id.  ibid. 

P  Aristoph.  Plut.  V.  529.  *"  Id.  lib.  i.  cap.  18.  aeg.  Mfr   H<* 

f  Eurip.  Iphigen.  in  Aalid*  t.  903.  sjchias^ 
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ber  hasband*s  house  in  the  eveniog/  which  was  the  time  chosen  for 
the  purpose  of  concealing  her  blushes.'  To  conduct  her  to  tlie  house 
of  her  husband  was  called  iofwv  iiy6y€iy,'  oIkov  AytoBat,*  iyeoBai 
yaft€r^v,*  AyeeOai  yvvaiKa^*  and  e2s  oliclay/  She  was  placed  in  the 
middle  of  the  chariot,  her  husband  sitting  on  one  aide^  and  on  the 
other  one  of  his  most  intimate  friends,  wbo^  on  that  account,  was 
called  irapoxos,*  This  custom  was  so  common,  that  when  the  bride 
went  to  her  husband*s  house  on  foot,  the  person  who  accompanied 
her  retained  the  same  name.  The  same  person  wips  also  denominated 
yv/i^evr^f,  Trapavvfii^os,  and  wapavyfjifot '/  thouj^h  this  last  name  it 
more  commonly  used  in  the  feminine  gender^  and  signifies  the  woman 
who  waited  on  the  bride,  and  who  was  sometimes  called  yv/Mfevrpia^ 
If  the  bridegroom  had  been  married  before,  he  was  not  permitted  to 
letch  the  bride  from  her  father's  house ;  but  that  office  was  com- 
mitted to  one  of  his  friends,  who  was  termed  wfi^aywyos,'  or  yttftfo^ 
joToXos;  and  these  words  also  denote  the  persons  who  assisted  in 
Ibrmiug  the  marriage,  and  in  conducting  the  affairs  of  the  nuptials, 
and  who,  if  women,  were  called  wpofiytjarpiat^wpoieyiirptai,  &c.  It  may 
l»e  farther  observed  that,  in  the  passage  of  the  bride  to  her  husband's 
Jbouse,  torches  were  carried  before  ber  by  servants  :* 

X9palv  M  hjiAmy** 

Afar  light  gleamed  from  ^aminz  torches, 
Borae  by  servants  in  their  handi. 

€k>metimes  they  were  accompanied  by  bands  of  musiciaas  an4 
dancers : 

Koifst  8*  hpxVf^^  Mfw  iy  S*  1^  rouw 

AhXot,  ^fuyyit  rt  fMpf  Ix^^** 

The  yonthfiil  dancers  in  a  circle  hound 

To  the  toft  flute,  and  dUiem's  silTcr  sound.    Popk. 

The  song  with  which  they  were  entertained  on  the  road  was  called 
iipftartioy  fteXos^  from  iofia,  the  €oack  in  which  they  rode,  and  the 
aale-tree  of  which  they  ourned  as  soon  as  they  arrived  at  the  end  of 
ibeir  journey,  thereby  intimating  that  the  bride  was  never  to  return 
to  her  father's  house.  The  Rhodians  had  a  peculiar  custom  of  send** 
iog  for  the  bride  by  a  public  crier. 

When  the  bridegroom  entered  the  liouse  wKh  his  bride«  it  was  cus*> 
(omary  to  pour  upon  their  heads  figs  and  other  sorts  of  fruits,  as  a 

tresage  of  the  plenty  which  they  were  to  enjoy.'    The  day  of  the 
ride's  departure  from  her  father  was  celebrated  in  the  manner  of  % 
/estival,  and  called  nfio9xa<piF^<>«'*    It  ^^^  observed  at  ber  father's 

«  £«dp.  ilcleo.  ▼.    72a.     &iid.   in       /  Hetych.  ▼.  nupfayttyht ;  EinUith^ta 

T^pufs.  Jl.  r. 

9  CatulL  EpiUial.  r  Uesjch.   PoU.  lih.  iu.  Soidas ;  Pha. 

*  Horn.  Odys.  y.  v.  STS.  vorin.  &c 

*  Id.  ih.  f.  V.  169.  *  Eurip.  Helen.  ▼.  7S8. 

*  ^lian.  Var.  Hist.  xiii.  1$.  *  Hesiod.  Scut.  Hercul.  v.  7S^ 
«  Id.  ziii.  10.  *  Hem.  D.  t/.  ▼.  494. 

^  Henod.^Ei^.  t.  093.  '  Azistoph.  Schol.  in  Plot. 

*  Poll.  lih.  iii.  cap.  S.  seg.  40.  Said,  ot        «*  Harpocrat.    Std^sv 
swpca. 
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bouse  before  she  departed,  and  was  distincjt  from  the  nuptial  so- 
lemnity,  whidi  was  celebrated  at  the  house  of  the  bridegroom ,  aiid 
began  at  evening,  the  usual  time  of  the  bride*s  arrival. 

The  bride  having  arrived  at  the  house  of  her  husband  was  enter- 
tained with  a  sumptuous  banquet,  which  was  called  ya^os/  the  same 
name  as  that  of  marriage  ;  and  hence  baietv  ya/jioy  signilies  to  make  a 
nuptial  feast :' 

-— —  Soiruyra  ydfiov  woWotriM  Irpo'iy.P 
Making  a  nuptial  banquet  for  his  friends. 

Besides  the  joy  and  mirth  which  this  entertainment  was  intended  to 
promote,  it  was  prepared  from  the  respect  due  to  the  gods  of  mar- 
riage, who  were  invoked  before  the  feast,^  and  participated  largely  in 
it ;  and  some  are  of  opinion  that  most  of  the  Grecian  festivals  ori- 
ginated at  marriages.  Another  design  of  the  entertainment  was,  that 
the  nuptials  might  be  made  public ;''  for  all  the  relations  of  the  mar- 
ried couple  were  invited  as  witnesses  of  the  marriage,  and  to  rejoice 
with  them.'  To  this  entertainment,  however,  none  were  admitted 
who  had  not  bathed'  and  chaifged  their  clothes." 

During  the  solemnity  the  company  diverted  themselves,  and  ho- 
nored the  gods  of  marriage  with  music  and  dancing.  All  the  songs 
were  called  v^iiyatot,  or  vfjiives:^ 

Many  lijmens  sang. 

This  name  was  derived  from  the  frequent  invocations  of  Hymen,  or 
H  vmenaeus,  the  god  of  marriage,  always  made  in  these  songs.'  This 
Hymenaeus  was  a  young  man  of  Argos,  who  restored  to. their  counUy 
some  Athenian  maidens  that  had  been  taken  by  pirates.  For  thu 
generous  action  he  received  one  of  the  captives,  of  whom  he  was 
passionately  enamoured ;  and  being  admitted  into  the  number  of  their 
gods,  the  Greeks'  contracted  no  marriage  without  celebrating  bis 
memory.  Some  derive  the  word  and  tov  ofiov  ra/ecv,  from  the  nar* 
ricd  couple  inhabiting  together;  and  others,  from  vfiijy,  which  signifies 
the  menibrana  virginalis. 

About  the  time  of  their  entertainment  several  significant  cereno- 
nies,  which  related  in  some  manner  to  the  state  of  marriage,  were  ob- 
served. One  at  Athens  was  as  follows  : — a  boy,  half  covered  witb 
branches  of  hawthorn  and  oak,  appeared  with  a  basket  full  of  bread, 
and  sang  a  hymn  beginning  with  these  words,  "E^vyov  caro»',  c^or 
tif/icci'oi',  /  have  left  the  worse,  and  found  the  better  staie.^  Tbe 
Athenians  sang  this  at  one  of  their  festivals,  when  they  commemonted 
their  change  of  diet  from  aconis  to  corn ;  but  on  the  present  occs- 
bion  the  words  seem  to  have  signified  also  the  happiness  which  tbe 
married  persons  were  about  to  enjoy,  and  that  marriage  was  preferi- 

"  Poll.  lib.  iii.  cap.  3.  seg.  44.  **  Id.  ib.  {*,  t,  27.     Arittopb.  At.  t. 

•  Horn.  II.  t'.  ?.  299.  1692. 

P  Id.  Odys.  t.  V.  3.  •  Hesiod.  Scot.  ▼.  274. 

9  Eurip.  Ipbigen.  in  Aulid.  ▼.  718.  **  Horn.  II.  </,  v.  493. 

**  Atben.  hb.  v.  cap.  I.  '  Anacreon  Od.  xriU.    Cailinu  in  P*l« 

'  Terent.  Pbonn.  acL  i%-.  seen.  4.  ▼•  296. 

^  Horn.  Odyt.  ^.  v.  13t.  v  Hesych.  et  Said,  in 
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ble  to  celibacy.  The  Lacedaemonians,  whilst  they  danced  and  praised 
the  bride  in  songs,  carried  about  cakes  made  in  various  figurea,  and 
called  Kv^ifiaves,' 

When  the  dances  were  finished,  the  married  pair  were  conducted 
to  the  nuptial  chamber,  which  was  called  bwfia,'  Kovplbior  bUfm,*  iw- 
/larcoy,'  wfifiKOP  bwfiarior/  BdXufAot/  fravrat/  and  watrrovj  In  it  was 
placed  tJie  nuptial  bed,  which  was  denominated  cXiVi;  yv/i^^/  or 
yafiiKt^t*  ehvri  rvfifeiu,^  ^^"^^  vvfi^hiow,  and,  if  the  persons  were  first 
married  and  in  their  youth,  KovpihiorJ  This  bed,  which  was  richly 
adorned,  was  usually  covered  with  a  purple  garment,"*  and  strewed 
with  flowers."  In  the  same  room  was  counnoiily  a  side  bed,  called 
icXlrji  trapaftutrros,''  liefore  they  went  to  bed,  the  bride  bathed  her  feet 
in  water,'  which  the  Athenians  alwavs  fetched  from  the  fountain 
Callirrhoe,  afterwards  called  *Evrearpovvof,  from  nine  cisterns  being 
supplied  by  it  ivith  water.  The  person  that  brought  it  was  a  boy 
who  was  nearly  allied  to  one  of  the  married  pair,  aud  who  from  his 
office  was  termed  Xovrpa^oposJ  This  being  performed,  the  bride  was 
lighted  to  bed  with  several  torches,  for  a  single  torch  was  not  consi- 
dered sufficient/  Around  one  of  the  torches  the  motlicr  of  the  bride 
tied  the  h^ir-lace  which  she  took  from  her  head  for  that  use/  The 
relations  of  the  married  persons  assisted  at  the  solemnity ;  and  it  was 
considered  a  great  misfortune  to  be  absent.  The  mothers  especially 
were  assiduous  in  lighting  torches  when  the  wives  of  their  sons  en* 
tered  the  houses ;'  and  the  bride*s  mother  also  had  no  less  right  to 
this  office.* 

The  married  couple  being  shut  up  together  in  the  chamber,  the 
laws  of  Athens  obliged  them  to  eat  a  quince ;  by  which  was  intimated 
that  their  first  conversation  ought  to  be  pleasing  and  agreeable  to  each 
other.'  The  husband  then  loosed  his  wife's  girdle ;  and  hence  Xvecr 
S^riy,  or  fAtrpav  TrapdtviKtiv ,^  signities  to  deflower,  and  yvv^  Xwiiiavott 
a  woman  who  has  lost  her  virginity.  The  girdle  was  not,  as  some 
imagine,  worn  by  maids  only,  but  was  used  as  well  after  marriage  as 
before,  being  intended  to  secure  the  weaker  sex  from  the  sudden  at-' 
tempts  of  men  inflamed  with  lust,  and  thence  called  aadfpvv,'  Thb 
farther  appears  from  mention  being  made  of  untying  women's  girdles 
in  child-birth,  and  from  calling  only  such  girls  &/icrpoc,  not  having 
girdles,  as  were  not  arrived  at  maturity. 

At  this  time  the  young  men  and  maids  stood  without  the  door. 


*  Attien.  lib.  x. 

*  Theocrit.  Idyll.  iivH.  v.  36. 

*  Horn.  Od^r'.  t.  680. 

'  Poll.  lib.  lii.  cap.  3.  seg.  43. 

*  Suid.  et  Harpocrtt.  in  Uapdfivarow, 

*  Theocrit.  Idyll,  xxvii.  v.  30.     Foil. 
iii.  8.  seg.  37. 

/  Hesjrcb,  in  voc    Eustatb.  ad  li.  y. 
r  Musaeus  v.  280. 

*  Ludan.  in  Herodot. 

*  Poll.  iii.  3.  aeg.  43. 

A  Pindar.  Nem.  Od.  v.  antittr.  /B'.  ▼.  10. 
et  sq.    £pod.  init. 

'  Arbtopb.  Pac.  ▼.  844. 


*  De  Napt.  Peld  et  Thetid.  v.  1402. 

*  Apolkm.  Argon,  ir.  t.  1141. 

*  Hesych.    Poll.  lib.  iii.  cap.  S. 
P  Aristopb.  Pac.  v.  843. 

*  Suid.    Poll.  lib.  iii.  cap.  3. 
*"  Liban.  Deciam.  xxxviii. 

«  Senec.  Theb.  ▼.  506. 
<  Earip.  PhoenjM.  ▼.  340.  et  Scbol.  m 
bunc  locum. 

*  Eorip.  Iphigen.  in  Aolid.  ▼.  736. 

*  Plat  Solon,  et  in  Conjugal.  Precept. 

*  Horn.  Hymn,  in  Vener.  y.  165.  The- 
ocrit. IdylL  xxTii.  t.  64. 

'  Nonnut  lib.  xii.  circa  iinem. 
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dancing,  and  singing  songs  which  were  called  iwtBaXafna  from  9^Xa« 
ffofp  the  bride-chamber,  and  making  a  great  nobe  by  shouting  snd 
stamping  with  their  feet,  which  was  termed  Krvxia  or  KrvviorJ  and 
was  intended  to  drown  the  cries  of  the  bride.  Lest  the  women  shonid 
enter  the  room  to  assist  her,  one  of  the  bridegroom's  friends  stood 
sentinel  at  the  door  of  the  chamber,  and  from  his  office  was  called 
QvpwpQs.*  This  song,  as  well  as  all  the  others,  was  termed  v/i^aiof, 
and  consisted  of  the  praises  of  the  brid«  and  bridegrooro,  with 
for  their  happiness : 


»w€p\  V  tax*  ^«h^  tfuvgUf.* 


And  the  vast  palace  sounded  with  tlie  song.     Crbech. 

The  young  men  and  maids  returned  in  the  morning,  sainted  tbe  mar* 
ried  couple,  and  sang  hrtOoK^ftia  iyepriKa,  for  that  was  the  name  of  tlie 
morning  songs,  which  were  intended  to  awake  and  raise  tbe  bride- 
gmom  and  bride ;  as  those  sung  the  preceding  night  were  designed 
to  dispose  them  to  sleep,  and  on  that  account  were  termed  hrtOaka- 
fJLia  OHfifirtKa : 

Ut^uOa  KffAfi€s  is  tpBpov,  iwtt  ku  wfwrot  itoiBht 
*E{  tifWtts  ictAa84<r|7  bawrxJSiv  tVrpixat  Scipiy* 


•We'll  return 


When  first  the  crowing  cock  shall  wake  the  mom, 

When  through  bU  featber'd  throat  he  sends  his  roice : 

O  Hymen,  Ilymen,  at  this  feait  rejoice.  Ckskcb. 

The  solemnity  continued  for  several  days.  The  day  before  tbe 
marriage  was  called  rpoavAca,  from  its  preceding  that  on  which  the 
bride  went  avklS^toBai  Tf  vv/x0/^,  to  lodge  with  the  bridegroom.  Tbe 
day  of  marriage  was  denominated  y&fioi ;  the  day  following,  cTi/Hvt,' 
which  signifies  a  day  added  to  the  solemnity :  some  call  this  hot 
waXla/  which  perhaps  may  be  derived  from  wakty,  because  the  miftk 
of  the  former  day  was  repeated  ;  or  if  for  naXia  we  should  be  allowed 
to  substitute  iraXaca,  it  would  denote  that  which  had  ceased  to  be 
new;'  and  others  call  the  second  day  hravkia,  or  hravXia.  The  tbinf 
day  was  termed  &iravX/a,  or  rather  AxavXia,  because  it  was  customafT 
for  the  bride  on  that  day  to  return  to  her  father's  house,  and  AwavXA 
Sta&ai  Tf  yvfii^lf,  to  lodge  apart  from  the  bridegroom,  thoagh  soow 
tliink  that  this  took  place  on  the  seventh  day  after  marriage;  but 
some  say  that  this  day  was  called  iiwavXia  because  the  bridegroofli 
lodged  apart  from  his  bride  at  the  house  of  his  father-in-law ;  aad  it 
is  possible  that  each  opinion  may  be  right,  and  that  both  bridegroooi 
land  bride  might  lie  at  the  house  of  her  father  in  different  beds. 
Others  think  that  ^vai/Xia  is  the  same  as  tirat/Xia  ;  and  hence  a  dif- 
ficulty seems  to  arise,  as  the  words  are  of  contrary  import,  one  de- 
noting that  the  briile  lodged  apart  from  the  bridegroom,  tbe  otbcf 
with  him ;  but  this  difficulty  may  be  easily  solved  by  applying  hnnXta 


9  Hesycliius. 

'  Poll.  lib.  iii.  cap.  S.  seg.  S7. 
•  Theocrit.  IdylJ.  xviiL  v.  8. 
^  Id.  ib.  V.  56.  et  seq. 


«  Pindar. 

^  Hesych.  in  Tdfim* 

*  A  then.  Jib.  iii.  cap.  ia«  libw  iv. 
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to  ber  lodging  with  her  husband,  and  &iravXta  to  her  departure  from 
her  father*!  house/ 

On  the  day  called  airavXia,  the  bride  presented  her  bridegroom 
with  a  ganneut  cleuoniiuated  airavXiyri^pia.  The  bride's  father  «nd 
friends  also  gave  to  the  bride  aud  bridegroom  gifts,  which  were  some- 
times called  afravXia,  and  Honietimes  ^iravXia,  and  which  consisted  of 
golden  vessels,  beds,  couches,  plates,  boxes  of  ointment,  comba,  san- 
dals, and  all  sorts  of  necessaries  for  housekeeping :  these  were  car- 
ried in  great  state  to  the  house  by  women,  who  followed  m  perioo  de- 
nominated Kavrifofios,  from  his  carrying  a  basket  in  the  manner  usual 
in  processions,  before  whom  went  a  boy  in  white  apparel  with  a  torch 
iu  his  hand.  It  was  also  customary  for  the  bndegroom  aod  hb 
friends  to  give  to  the  bride  presents,  which  were  called  4rasaXvirri^ 
pta  ;f  and  some  say  that  the  third  day  was  denominated  iramXinrrih 
pwr,  because  ou  that  day  the  bride  first  appeared  unveiled  in  public,* 
These  gifts  were  so  called,  because  she  was  then  first  shown  to  her 
bridegroom'  ;*  and  for  the  same  reason  they  are  sometimes  denomi* 
nated  QtrnpriTpa^  oirHipia,^  kBpiifiara^  and  wpo9^0tyKriipta,  because  the 
bridegroom  might  then  converse  freely  with  his  bride:  for  virgins, 
before  they  marriedy  were  under  great  restrictions,  and  were  seldom 
permitted  to  appear  in  public,  or  converse  with  meu;  and  when  al- 
lowed that  liberty,  they  wore  over  their  faces  a  veil,  which  was  termed 
KdXvwrpov  or  xaXi^rpa,  and  which  they  never  ceased  to  wear  in  tbt 
presence  of  men  till  this  time  after  marriage/  and  hence  some  think 
that  the  bride  was  called  vvfi^ri,  &iro  tov  vior  (that  is  irpMrwt)  falrto* 
Oaif  from  its  being  the  first  time  that  she  appeared  in  a  public  com- 
pany unveiled.^ 

The  ceremonies  of  the  Spartan  marriages  were  difftrent  from  all 
others,  and  peculiar  to  that  people.  When  the  Spartans  wished  to 
marry,  their  courtship  was  a  kind  of  rape  committed  on  ilie  peraoos 
of  those  whom  they  loved.  With  the  good  qualities  of  their  minds,  the 
pair  who  intended  to  unite  were  to  possess  a  masculine  beauty,  ao 
advantageous  stature,  and  full  healtli.*"  Matters  being  agreed  on  be-* 
iweeo.them,  the  yvfifevrpia,  or  woman  who  managed  the  affairs  of  the 
marriage,  shaved  on  the  bride's  hair  close  to  her  skin,  dressed  her  in 
man's  apparel,  and  left  her  on  a  mattress.  The  bridegroom,  who  had 
aupped  at  his  ordinary  in  the  common  hall,  repaired  as  privately  as 
be  could  to  the  room  in  which  the  bride  lay,  and  untied  her  girdle. 
Having  stayed  with  her  a  short  time,  he  returned  to  his  comrades,  with 
whom  he  continued  to  spend  his  life,  remaining  with  them  by  night 
au  well  as  by  day,  except  when  he  stole  short  visits  to  his  bride  by 
deceiving  the  vigilance  of  those  who  surrounded  him ;  for  it  would 
bave  been  accounted  a  disgrace  if  he  had  been  seen  coming  out  of 
tbe  apartment  of  his  wife."  In  this  manner  they  lived  for  a  long  time, 
and  frequently  had  children  by  their  wives  before  they  saw  their 

/  Poll.  lib.  iii.  cap.  8.    Hesych.  Said.        *  Eurip.  PhoeniM. 
Etymolog.  Auctor,  FhaTOiin.  &c«  in  v.        <  Phumiit.  de  Nmtara  Deorum  b  Nep- 

kwa6Xui  et  iwa&Ajuh  tuno. 

f  SaidM.  "*  PluL  de  Liber.  Educal. 

A  Hesycliius.  *  Xenoph.  de  Rrp.  Laced. 

*  Suid[ts« 
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faces  by  day-light.  The  interview  beioi;  thus  difficult  a  ltd,  rrart^iMt 
only  served  as  a  constant  exercise  of  their  temperance,  aild^^rMkoled 
the  ends  of  marriage,  but  it  was  a  means  of  keeping  alive.  ihftrJoTe 
for  each  other.* 


CHAP.  XII. 

Divorces,  Adulteries,  Concubines,  and  Harlot9* 


-  '  .      'I  .* 


The  Grecian  laws  relative  to  divorces  were  different:  somelpo^ 
mitted  ojen  to  put  away  their  wives  on  slight  occasions ;  the  Cretadi 
allowed  this  to  any  man  who  was  afraid  of  having  too  great  a  nuoiiMr 
of  children  ;  and  the  Athenians  divorced  their  wives  on  verj  sK^lU 
grounds,  but  not  vnlhout  giving  a  bill,  which  contained  their  roasoas 
for  the  measure,  and  which,  if  the  party  divorced  made  an  appal, 
was  to  be  laid  before  the  chief  magistrate  for  his  approval.'  Thoiigii 
the  Spartans  married  without  much  nicety  in  their  choice,  yet  tfary 
seldom  divorced  their  wives ;'  and  Lysander  was  fined  by  tlie  wk- 
gistrates  called  ephori  for  leaving  his  wife,  aud  wishing  to  loarry  far- 
ther who  was  more  beautiful/  But  what  liberty  soever  the  men  aaed 
in  this  respect,  their  wives  were  under  a  great  restraint ;  for  it  wii 
thought  extremely  scandalous  for  a  woman  to  leave  her  huaband :    ' 

oh  yip  tlxXttis  AiroXXa^al 
Tvytu^ly,  o(ftt  oX6v  t^  ianjvcurdai  w6ffuf.' 

To  disanite  our  nuptial  hurts  our  fame. 

Nor  from  the  husband  may  our  sex  wididraw 

The  plighted  hand.  Pottbk. 

The  Athenians  were  rather  more  favorable  to  women,  and  aHoweJ 
them  to  separate  from  their  husbands  on  just  occasions ;  but  tlKj 
were  required  to  appeal  to  the  archon,  and  present  to  him  a  bill  <^ 
grievances  with  their  own  hands,  and  the  law,  in  requiring  her  who 
desired  the  divorce  to  appear  in  public,  seemed  to  intend  that  bef 
husband  should  have  an  opportunity  of  discoursing  with  lM*r,  and  of 
endeavouring  to  retain  her.'  This  bill  of  grievances  was  called  yft^ 
/lara  diroXet\//ews.*  ^«--      -  .t'. 

Persons  who  divorc^ed  their  wives  were  obliged  to  return  then  pop» 
tious;  and  if  they  failed  in  this,  the  Athenian  laws  obliged  tbenfta 
pay  her  nine  oboli  a  mouth  for  support,  for  which  the  guardiao  of 
the  women  was  empowered  to  sue  at  the  court  in  the  Odeum.'  The' 
terms  expressing  the  separation  of  men  and  women  from  each  other 
were  different :  men  were  said  ajeovkyneeiy,^  to  dismiss  their  wives; 
hnoKi&tiv,'  to  loose  them  from  their  obligations ;  er/3aXXec»',^  to  cast 
them  out;  cKirifiwety,*  to  send  them  away  ;  and  A^ceyac,*  to  put  then 


•  Plut.  Lycurgo. 

P  Genial.  Dier.  lib.  iv.  cap*  8.' 

9  Herodot.  lib.  vi,  cap  63. 

•■  Athen.  lib.  xiii.  cap,  1. 

'  Eurip.  Medea  v.  :j36. 

'  Plut.  Alcibiade. 

^  Idem  ibid. 


^  Demosth.  in  Neaerara. 

^  idem  ibid. 

'  Matth.  xix.  7.  8. 

y  Domostb.  in  Nta'rani. 

'  Iva'usde  Haeredit.  Pyrrhi. 

•  Plut.  in  Cic. 
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away;  and  the  separatioD  itself  was  called  dirawofAw^,*  If  a  woman 
left  her  husband,  it  was  termed  aVoXeit/za/  and  axoXe/ireci^/  to  depart 
from  him. 

It  was  not  unusual  to  dissolve  the  union  by  consent  of  both  par« 
tiet ;  after  which  they  were  at  liberty  to  dispose  of  themselves  as  they 
pleased  in  a  second  marriage/  What  may  appear  more  strange  is, 
that  it  was  customary  in  some  parts  of  Greece  to  borrow  one  another's 
wives.  At  Athens,  Socrates  lent  his  wife  Xantippe  to  Alcibiades  / 
and  the  laws  of  that  city  permitted  lieiresses  to  cohabit  with  the  near- 
est relation  of  their  husband,  if  they  had  no  children  by  their  hus- 
band. Lycurgus,  the  Spartan  lawgiver,  thought  that  the  best  expe- 
dient against  jealousy  was  to  allow  men  the  liberty  of  imparting  their 
wives  to  whom  they  would,  so  that  they  might  have  children  by  them. 
This  he  considered  an  act  of  liberality,  and  ridiculed  those  who 
thought  the  violation  of  their  bed  an  insupportable  affront  which  de- 
served to  be  avenged  by  wars  and  murders.  He  had  a  good  opinion 
of  him,  who,  being  old,  and  having  a  young  wife,  recommended  a 
virtuous  and  handsome  young  man,  to  whom  his  wife  might  bear  a 
child  that  should  inherit  the  qualities  of  its  father,  and  who  loved  this 
child  as  tenderly  as  if  it  were  his  own.  On  the  other  hand,  a  man, 
who  loved  a  married  woman  on  account  of  her  modesty  and  the  good 
features  of  her  children,  might  request  her  husband  to  lend  him  his 
wife  that  he  might  also  have  vigorous  children  ;  for  Lycurgus  con- 
sidered children  not  so  much  the  property  of  their  parents  as  of  the 
commonwealth.  It  is  added  that,  so  long  as  these  ordinances  were 
observed,  the  Spartan  women  were  so  far  removed  from  that  licenti- 
ousness which  was  afterwards  objected  to  them,  that  they  were  igno- 
rant what  the  name  of  adultery  meant.'  We  are  also  told  that 
atraogers,  as  well  as  citizens  of  Sparta,  were  allowed  the  same  free- 
dom with  their  wives,  provided  they  were  handsome  men,  and  likely 
ti>  be  the  fathers  of  vigorous  children  /  but  their  kings  were  exempted 
from  this  law,  that  the  royal  blood  might  be  preserved  unmixed,  and 
the  government  remain  in  the  same  lineal  descent.' 

Notwithstanding  this  liberty,  which  was  founded  on  mutual  con- 
sent, the  Spartans  accounted  all  other  adulteries  as  the  most  heinous 
ctimes ;  and  so  long  as  they  observed  their  most  ancient  laws,  they 
were  wholly  strangers  to  them.  Geradas,  a  Spartan,  being  asked  by 
a  stranger  **  what  punishment  their  laws  bad  appointed  for  adul- 
terers,*' replied  that  *'  there  were  no  adulterers  in  bis  country.'*  "  If, 
liowever,"  said  the  stranger,  "  one  adulterer  were  found,  how  would 
you  punish  him  7"  Geradas  answered,  that  *'  the  offender  roust  pay 
to  the  plaintiff  a  bull,  the  neck  of  which  was  so  long  that  he  could 
reach  over  the  mount  Taygetus,  and  drink  of  the  river  Eurotas  that 
4ows  on  the  other  side."  The  roan,  surprised  at  this,  observed  that 
"  it  was  impossible  to  find  such  a  bull."  Geradas  replied  with  a 
sroile,  that  "  it  was  just  as  possible  to  find  an  adulterer  in  Sparta.*** 

^  Poll.  lib.  iii.  cap.  3.  scg.  46.  /  TertuUian.  Apolog.  cap.  39. 

'  Plut.  Aldbiade ;  Poll.  iii.  3.  47.  r  Plut.  Lycurgo. 

^  Iseus  de  Hsred.  Pyrrhi.  *  Nicolaus  de  moribus  apud  Stobcuai. 

*  Plut.  Pericle  ;  Id.  Demctrio  ;  Valer.  •  Plut.  Alcibiade. 

Max.  lib.  V.  cap.  7.  *  Idem  Lyrurgo. 
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Tbe  punishmedts  inflicted  on  adulterers  in  Greece  were  of  diffemt 
sorts : 

In  the  heroic  ages,  tbe  rapes  of  women  were  revenged  by  bloody 
wars ;  and  some  say  that  they  produced  that  enmity  which  existed 
for  many  ages  between  Greece  and  Asia,  and  which  was  not  allayed 
till  the  fatter  was  conquered,  and  subjected  to  tbe  former.'  llioii|li 
the  truth  of  this  may  be  justly  questioned,  as  at  that 'time  the  world 
was  not  divided  into  Greeks  and  barbarians,  yet  we  hate  an  inftabee 
of  a  long  and  bloody  war  occasioned  by  the  rape  of  Helen.  Thyestes, 
the  brother  of  Atreus,  was  entertained  at  a  banquet  wiih  the  flesh  «€ 
his  own  son  for  defiling  Aerope,  the  wife  of  Atreos.  Puriishtiefits 
were  inflicted  by  laws  or  magistrates  on  such  offenders,  who  wcfe 
usually  stoned  to  death  ;  aiid  hence  Hector  tells  Paris  that  his  cruie 
in  stealing  another  man's  wife  deserved  no  less  a  panishment  thia 
\divos  x'^^''*  ^  ^^^^  o^  stone,  which  his  demerits  required  him  to  pat 
on  ;  meaning  that  only  this  death  could  espiate  the  deed  of  which  be 
had  been  guilty : 

tiSX¥0¥  KffffQ  Xirfiya,  tccucur  IWk^,  Hfftra  Ihpyas.^ 

For  these  your  crimes  you  bad  been  stoned  to  death. 

Rich  men  were  sometimes  allowed  to  redeem  themselves  with  vaaeT, 
which  %vas  called  /locxaypio*  and  paid  to  the  huaband  of  the  adal 
teress  : 

Must  pay  the  penalty  for  lawless  charms.    Pope. 

It  also  appears  to  have  been  customary  for  the  woman's  father  to  n- 
turn  all  the  dowry  which  he  had  received  from  her  husband  : 

ElaSKt  fAOt  /iJiXa  vdirra  warifp  hroB^ti  Ifcft^a.* 

Till  Jove  refunds  bis  shameless  daughter's  dower.    Pops. 

Some  are  of  opinion  that  this  sum  was  paid  by  the  adulterer,  becaaie 
it  was  reasonable  that  he  should  bear  the  woman's  father  hannleas. 

Another  punishment  was  putting  out  the  eyes  of  adulterers*  which 
seems  to  have  been  no  less  ancient  than  the  former,  and  which  wmj 
be  thought  just  and  reasonable,  as  depriving  the  offender  of  thst 
member  which  first  admits  the  incentives  of  lust.  Fabuioos  wiitcfs 
tell  us  that  Orion  having  defiled  Candiope,  or  Merope,  bad  hb  eyes 

tut  out  by  CBnopion,  who,  some  say,  was  her  husband,  and  othen 
er  father/  Phoenix,  the  guardian  of  Achilles,  underwent  the  siae 
punuhment  for  defiling  Clytia,  the  concubine  of  his  father.*  Ii  btter 
ages  the  Locrians  observed  this  custom,  to  which  they  were  obliged 
by  Zaieucus  their  lawgiver,  whose  rigor  in  executing  this  law  was 
very  remarkable;  for  having  caught  his  son  in  adultery,  hcTesolvcd 
to  deprive  him  of  sight ;  but  being  importuned  by  the  people  to 
spare  the  youth,  he  redeemed  one  of  bis  son's  eyes  by  putting  out  ooe 

'  Herodot.  lib.  i.  initio ;  Lycophr.  Cas-  <>  Id.  ib.  v.  SI  8. 

Sandra  ▼.  1286.  p  Serv.  in  iEneid. 

"*  Horn.  II.  y.  V.  67.  V  ApoUodor.   lib.  iii«    Lyoopbr.  Ctf* 

«  Id.  Odys.  e^,  y,  332.  sandra  ▼.  423. 
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of  his  own/ and  thus  became  a  memorable  example  of  justice  and 
mercy. 

At  Gortyn,  in  Crete,  was  another  method  of  punishing^  adulterers. 
Tbey  were  covered  with  wool,  as  an  emblem  of  the  effeminacy  of  their 
dispositions,  and  in  that  dress  carried  through  the  city  to  the  house 
of  the  magistrate,  who  condemned  them  to  ignominy,  by  which  they 
were  deprived  io  a  manner  of  all  their  privilege-s  and  of  their  share 
ia  mamiging  public  business/ 

The  first  that  enacted  a  law,  and  constituted  punishments  against 
sdultereri,  is  said  to  have  been  Hyettus,  an  inhabitant  of  Argos,  who 
luiTiog  caught  Molurus,  the  son  of  Arisbas,  too  familiar  with  bis  wife, 
slew  hiro  and  fled  to  Orchomenus  the  son  of  Minyas,  then  king  of 
that  city  of  Boeotia  which  bore  his  name.  He  was  kindly  received 
by  the  kmg,  who  gave  him  territories,  where  he  called  a  village  Hyet- 
tus after  bis  own  name,  and  established  severe  laws  against  adultery.' 

The  Athenian  punishments  on  this  subject  seem  to  have  been  ar- 
bitrary, and  left  to  the  discretion  of  the  supreme  magistrate;  and 
hence  Hippomaues,  a  descendant  of  Codnis,  and  archon  of  Athens, 
sentenced  his  own  daughter  Limone,  and  the  man  caught  in  adultery 
with  her,  to  be  yoked  to  a  chariot  till  the  man  died,  and  afterwards 
shut  up  his  daughter  with  a  horse,  and  starved  her  to  death.*  Some 
lime  after,  Draco  being  invested  with  power  to  enact  laws  left  adul- 
terers at  the  mercy  of  the  man  who  caught  them  in  the  act,  and  who 
was  at  liberty  to  dismember  or  murder  them,  or  treat  them  in  any 
other  manner  he  pleased ;  and  this  punishment  was  the  same  that  had 
been  before  appointed  for  this  crime  by  Hyettus,'  and  was  afterwards 
continued  by  Solon.*  The  husband,  however,  could  only  kill  the 
adulterer  with  impunity  if  the  latter  had  used  no  force,  but  had  per- 
suaded the  wife  to  the  commission  of  the  deed.'  Several  other  pu- 
nishments were  ordered  by  Solon  for  this  crime,  when  proved  in  a. 
court  of  justice.  A  man  who  ravished  a  free  woman  was  fined  one 
hundred  drachms;  he  who  enticed  her,  twenty,'  or,  as  some  say,  two 
faondred,  it  being  a  greater  injury  to  the  husband  and  family  of  a 
woman  to  corrupt  her  mind  than  her  body ;  he  who  forced  a  free 
virgin,  one  thousand;  and  he  who  deflowered  a  free  virgin  was 
obliged  to  marry  her:'  if,  however,  the  vurgin  or  her  mother  had 
accepted  any  present  from  the  gallant,  be  was  ;iot  obliged  to  make 
tier  his  wife,  but  she  was  considered  as  a  common  strumpet.*  When 
II  man  was  imprisoned  on  suspicion  of  having  committed  adultery,  he 
WM  allowed  to  prefer  his  appeal  to  the  thesmothetae,  who  referred 
the  cause  to  proper  judges;  and  these,  if  the  crime  was  proved 
againsl  bim,  bad  power  to  impose  on  him  any  punishment  they 
plnsed,  death  only  excepted.^    There  was  another  remarkable  pu- 

^  Val.  Maxim,  lib.  vi.  cap.  5.  '  Xenoph.  Cj^rop.  iii.  1.  SO.  ▼.  S.  SO. 

'  CoeL  Rbod.  lib.  zii.  cap.  46.  Uier.  iii.  S. 

«  PaoMn.  BoBotic.  *  PluCSolone. 

•  Heractid.de  Polit.  Athen.  «  Plant.  Aulolar. 

*  Paosan.  Boeotic.    Demosib.  in  Ari-        '  Terent.  Adeloh.  act.  iii.  teen.  S. 
ftocrat.  *  Demottb.  in  Neeram. 

•^  PJuL  Solone ;  Lysias  de  Eratottbene. 
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nisliinent  for  adulterers,  which  was  called   napariXfwi,  pafavliuvn,' 
and  KaraTtlTTttatrtf,  and  they  who  suffered  it  were  ever  after  termed 
eivpotkrot;  but  poor  tneii  onlj  were  thus  treated,  the  rich  heiogal-. 
lowed  to  satisfy  the  law  by  paying  a  fine  : 

•  #  . 

Women  who  thus  offended  were  treated  with  great  sewmij.  If 
anj  person  discovered  his  unmarried  sister  or  daughter  in  this  cfime. 
he  was  permitted  by  the  laws  of  Solon  to  sell  her  for  a  slave/  Adal- 
teresses  were  never  after  allowed  to  adorn  themselves  with  ihie 
clothes ;  and  if  they  presumed  to  dress  themselves  in  rich  atlire^  they 
were  liable  to  have  it  torn  off  by  any  person  who  met  them,  aod  abd 
to  be  beaten,  but  not  so  as.  to  be  killed  or  disabled :  the  same  liberty 
was  permitted  those  who  found  them  in  the  temples,  wbidl  were 
thought  to  be  polluted  by  the  admission  of  persons  so  infamous  awl 
detestable.  Lastly,  the  husbands  of  adulteresses,  though  wiHiRg, 
were  forbidden  to  cohabit  any  longer  with  them  on  the  pain  of  ifi^ 
fua.. infamy  /  and  they  who  prostituted  women  were  adjiKl|[ed-  to  fHe^ 

The  Ci  reeks  appear  to  have  entertained  a  more  favorable  «pidpdn  of 
concubinage*  and  to  liave  kept  as  many  €oncubines  as  theypleaselli^ 
These  concubines  were  called  iraXXaff/Scf,  and  were  eominoiily  €f&p- 
tire  woov^n*  or  bought  with  m^ney  ;  and  they  were  always  jofefiarlo 
lawliil  wives,  whose  dowry,  noble  parentage^  or  soma  otl^er  tacd^ 
lence,  gave  them  pre-eminence.  In  Homer  we  fi»d  that  Achillea  ImuI 
his  Briseis,  and  in  lier  absence  Diomede  ;  that  Pairoclus  had  ipbis; 
aod  that  Menelaus  and  Aganiemnon,  aod  even  PhoMiix  and  Nestsr, 
had  their  concubines.  Yet  the  Grecian  women  always  -tovied  tbrir 
husbands  this  freedom,  which  they  considered  an  encroacbmeDt  on 
their  privileges :' 

Eivg  8*  olhroT^  tfwero,  x^^or  9  ftXecH'c  yvpctutSs.^ 

Xoo  wise  with  jealons  stHfe, 

To  ,taint  tlie  joys  of  sweet  connubial  life*    Pope. 

Harlots  were  as  common  as  concubines,  being  tolerated  in  most  of 
the  Grecian  commonwealths.  Nor  was  the  use  of  tbem  thought  re- 
pugnant to  good  manners ;'  and  the  wisest  of  the  heathen  sages  were 
of  the  same  mind.  Solon  allowed  them  to  go  publicly  to  those  who 
hired  them,^  and  encouraged  the  Athenian  youth  to  their  embiaoes, 
to  prevent  them  from  attempting  the  chastity  of  the  wives  and 
daughters  of  citizens.'  Though  severe  penalties  were  imposed  on 
those  who  defiled  women  that  were  citizens  of  Athens,  yet  foreigners 
had  the  liberty  of  keeping  public  stews;  and  harlots  for  that  reason* 
as  well  as  among  the  Jews,  were  denominated  livai,  strange  women. 

In  the  primitive  ages,  harlots  never  appeared  in  public  witboat 
veils  or  masks;  nor  were  they  allowed,  as  some  thinks  to  prostitute 

'  Scbol.  Aristoph.  ad  Plat.  v.  168.  An-  v.  996. 

stoph.  Nub.  V.  1079.    Said,  in  'Po^ai'fs.  *  Horn.  Odys.  ti,  ▼.  4S4. 

<*  Aristoph.  Plut.  act.  L  ices..  2.  '  TcrentioB. 

'  Plut.  Solone.  *  Plut.  Solone. 

/  Deniosth.  in  Nessrain.  '  Philemon.  Delpbis* 
t  Horn.  11. 1'.  ▼.  447.  Senec.  Agamcm. 
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themselves  within  the  cities."*  At  Athens  they  frequented  chiefly  the* 
Ceramicus,  Sciros,  and  the  old  forum^  in  which  stood  the  temple  of 
Venus  Tlavbrifiost  where  Solon  permitted  them  to  prostitute  them- 
selves. They  also  frequented  very  much  a  certain  forum  in  that  part 
of  the  haven  Pirseeus,  which  was  called  trroa  fiak-pa,  I  he  long  portico, 
aid  the  parts  of  which  are  thus  described  :  helyfia,  ^fiirdptov*  ifuroplov 
ik  fAifUf,  KavriXela,  icat  iropyeia,*  In  other  ports  also  were  commonly 
great  numbers  of  stews. 

lo  some  places,  harlots  were  distinguished  from  other  women  by 
their  apparel.  The  Athenian  lawgiver  ordered  that  women  of  inno- 
cent conversation  should  always  appear  abroad  in  grave  and  modest 
attire,  and  that  harlots  should  wear  flowered  garments.  Hence  it  has 
beeii  remarked  that,  as  fugitive  slaves  were  known  by  their  stigmata, 
ol^M  rify  fiotxaXiba  btUvvai  ra  iLt^ditrfiaTa,  so  flowered  garments  indi- 
cate a  harlot.'  The  same  law  was  enacted  among  the  Locrians  by 
Zaleucus/  and  it  was  also  observed  at  Syracuse  ;^  for  though  har- 
lots were  tolerated  in  the  Grecian  republics,  yet  they  were  generally 
deemed  infam*ous,  and  consisted  chiefly  of  captives  and  other  slaves* 
Hence  it  was  forbidden  by  the  laws  of  Athens  io  derive  the  name  of 
a  harlot  from  any  of  the  sacred  games/ 

Coriath  was  nmarkable  as  a  nursery  for  hariols,  there  being  hi  that 
city  a  temple  of  Venus,  where  the  readiest  method  of  obtaining  the 
laror  of  that  goddess  was  to  present  her  with  beautiful  damsels, 
who  were  maintained  in  the  temple,  and  prostituted  themselves  for 
hire.  We  are  told  that  there  were  no  fewer  there  at  one  time  than  a 
thousand.'  Henoe  KopivBi&^tiy,  to  act  the  Corinthian,  signifies  ^rai- 
peifCiK,  to  commit  fornication  f  and  XcajSuiSeiv,  XeajSc^v,  and  ^ckuc/- 
^ecv,  are  used  in  the  same  sense,  the  Lesbians  and  Plicenicians  being 
infamous  for  this  vice.  AeafliaStiy  also  signifies  au  impure  mode  of 
kissing,  and  is  interpreted  irp6$  &vbpa  trrofiareveiy ;  and  Xeerfiias  is  ex- 
pounded by  XaiK&arpia,  a  harlot.*  The  Corinthians  were  a  genteeler 
sort  of  harlots,  and  admitted  only  such  persons  to  their  embraces  as 
were  able  to  deposit  a  considerable  sum  of  money.'  This  gave 
occasion  to  the  proverb, 

O^  wtanrhs  Mplbs  is  KlptpBoy  toft  6  wXmh» 

This  has  been  thus  translated  by  Horace : 

Non  cnivifl  bomiQum  contingit  adiie  Corintboin.* 
To  Corinth  ev'ry  person  ctnnot  lail. 

Some,  however,  refer  it  to  the  famous  CorinthiaD  harlot  Lais;  and 
others  assign  different  reasons. 

The  occupation  of  harlots  in  Greece  was  certainly  very  lucrative ; 
and  they,  whom  beauty  and  qualifications  recommended,  frequently 
raised  great  estates;  a  remarkable  instance  of  which  occurs  in  Phryne, 
who  offered  to  rebuild  the  walls  of  Thebes  when  demolished  by  Alex- 


"  Chrytippas. 

*  Polloi. 

"  Clem.  Alex.  PaB<Ug.  lib,  iii.  c.  2. 
P  Diodor.  Sicul. 
9  Athen.  lib.  xi'u 

*  Idem  ibid. 


'  Stnb.  lib.  viii. 
'  Hesycbioi. 

*  Idem. 

**  AriBtopb.  Plut  act.  1.  sc.  2. 

*  Hor.  Epiii.  lib.  i.  epist.  18.  v.  16. 
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ander.  To  render  their  conversation  more  agreeable  to  men  of  null 
and  learblngy  they  frequently  employed  their  vacant  hours  in  the 
atndy  of  the  mathematics  and  other  sciences,  frequenting  the  scbooli 
and  company  of  philosopber8i«'  Aspasia.  successively  the  niaticm 
tind  the  spouse  of  Pericles,  obtained  such  an  asceodancy  over  Ihal 
g^ieat  man,  that  he  was  accused  of  having  more  than  oocc  eoga^ 
his  country  in  war  to  avenge  her  personal  quarrels/  She  conversed 
with  Socrates,  and  acquired  so  much  learning  that  the  Athenians  re- 
sorted to  her  company  for  the  sake  of  her  abilities  in  dbcourse,  and 
cairried  their  wives  to  be  instructed  by  her  conversation.' 


CHAP.  XIII. 

Confinement  and  Emplayment9  of  Women. 

Thb  Grecian  women  seldom  or  never  appeared  ip  strange  com- 
pany, but  were  con6ned  to  the  most  remote  parlaof  Ibe  house.*  For 
this  purpose  the  houses  of  the  Greeks  were  usually  divided  into  two 
,parts,  in  which  the  men  and  woinen  had  distinct  apartments  asogoed 
them.  The  part  in  which  the  men  Jodged  was  towards  the  gpte,  and 
culled  itvhpiiv^  or  kvhpvvlTu ;  that  assigned  to  the  women  vraa  ttfned 
ywautiiVf  yvyaiKttrlnii,  or  yvvaiicttrlTiSt  and  was  the  most  lepote 
part  of  the  house,  and  behind  the  airX^,  before  which  were  other 
apartmeots,  denominated  wp6hofios  and  wpoavXioy,  The  women's 
chambers  were  called  riyeoi  6dXa/Aoi/  as  being  placed  at  the  lop  af 
the  house ;  for  the  lodgings  of  the  women  were  usually  iu  the  highest 
rooms/  which  was  another  means  of  keeping  them  froui  company. 
Henee  Helen  had  her  chamber  in  the  loftiest  part  of  the  houae : 

'H  8*  els  tKf6fo^y  BdXofioy  kU  Vm  ywmut&p,^ 
Into  the  upper  chamber  Helen  went. 

Penelope  lodged  in  such  another  place,  to  which  she  ascended  by  a 

By  a  long  ladder  came  down  from  her  room. 

The  word  kKI/m^  signifies  a  stair-case;  but  in  this  passage  it  nay  as 
well  denote  a  ladder,  which  seems  to  have  been  used  in  those  days, 
when  architecture  was  not  much  understood./  These  upper  rooias» 
especiallj  at  Lacedaemon,  were  sometimes  called  ^  fka^  or  hftff^ 
which  words  being  distinguished  only  by  the  accent  frona  ^  tgp, 
are  thought  by  some  to  have  given  occasion  to  the  inveaton  of  fiWcs 
to  feign  that  Castor,  Pollux,  Helena,  and  Clyteuniestn,  wme  pn^ 
duced  from  eggs,  when  tliey  were  born  in  one  of  these  upper  cham- 
bers ;  for  it  is  observable  that  the  ancient  Greeks  used  no  accents, 

*  Aihen.  lib.  ziiL  cap.  5.  ^  Horn.  U.  C»  ▼.  248. 

y  Aristoph.  Achaxn.  act  ii.  sc  5.  ▼•  527.  '  Enstath.  in  loc  cit.  Horn* 

Pint.  Peride.  ^  Horn.  II.  y.  t.  42S. 

'  Plat.  Pericle.  «  Id.  Odys.  a\  SSO. 

'  ComeL  Nep.  in  Prnfttt.  /  Eurip.  ^hoeniss.  ▼.  lOS. 
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which  ire  supposed  to  have  heen  invented  and  introdnced  about  two 
hundred  years  before  Jesus  Christ.* 

The  women,  especially  such  at  had  no  husbands,  whether  virgios 
or  widows,  were  strictly  confined  within  their  lodgings.'  Virgina, 
however,  as  having  less  experience  in  the  world,  were  most  carefully 
Watched.  Their  apartment,  which  was  called  wmpOtyitv,  was  osually 
guarded  with  locks  and  bolts : 

'Oxypoiffi  vap^cnMTi  ^povpovprm  KoKih.^ 

By  locks  they  in  their  lodgingi  are  kept  cloie. 

Sometimes  they  were  so  strictly  confined,  that  they  could  not  pass 
from  one  part  of  the  house  to  another  without  leave/  Newly  married 
women  were  under  almost  as  close  confinement  as  virgins ;  and  if 
they  appeared  out  of  doors,  they  were  in  danger  of  injuring  their  re- 
potation/  It  is  expressly  said  that  the  door  of  the  oAi)  was  the 
farthest  that  a  married  woman  ought  to  go : 


vdfMS  yitp  oIUXms  $6pa 


The  laws  do  not  permit  a  freebora  bride 
Farther  than  to  the  outer  door  to  gow 

When^  however,  they  had  once  brought  forth  a  child,  they  were  not 
.under  such  strict  confinement;  and  hence  fH/rrfp,  a  mother,  hf  by 
tome  derived  &to  tou  fii)  rriptttrBat,  from  not  being  under  keepenr.*" 
Tet  what  freedom  soever  they  enjoyed  was  owing  entirely  to  the 
kindness  of  their  husbands,  who,  if  jealous,  kept  their  wives  in  per- 
petual  confinement ;"  and  though  husbands  might  be  kindly  inclHied, 
It  was  considered  as  very  indecent  for  women  to  go  much  abrottA: 

Women  shoold  keep  within  the  honse,  and  talk. 

Henee  the  emblem  of  Phidias,  which  represented  Venus  treading  on  a 
tortoise,'  that  carries  its  house  on  its  back. 

When  women  went  abroad,  or  appeared  in  public,  they  covered 
their  faces  with  veils,  which  were  so  thin  that  they  could  see  through 
them : 

•Exouer'.* 

But  throogh  the  reil's  fine  teitore  I  behold. 

To  prevent  all  private  assignations,  Solon  enacted  that  no  wife  or 
natron  (for  virgins  were  strictly  confined)  should  go  from  home 
with  more  than  three  garments,  or  carry  with  her  a  greater  quantity 
of  meat  and  drink  than  could  be  purchased  for  one  obolus^  or  with  a 


*  After  the  Greek  language  became  the 
favorite  ftody  of  foreigners,  it  was  ne- 
oesMiy  to  facilitate  the  pronunciation  of 
it  by  applying  marks  of  accent  for  that 
purpose ;  and  this,  very  probably,  itidticed 
Aristophanes  of  Bytantinin  to  invent  and 
introduce  those  accentual  virgulfo,  which 
are  not  intended  to  determine  the  qmrnHty 
of  letters  or  syllables,  but  to  mark  the 
tkfoaJtwn  or  depreitkn  of  the  roice. 


*  Harpocration. 

*  Eurip.  Iphigen.  in  AnKd.  ▼.  7t8. 

*  Id.  Phceniss.  ▼.  88. 

*  Id.  Andromach.  ▼.  876. 
<  Menand.8tob.Serm.  78. 
*"  Etymolog.  Auctor. 

*  Anstoph.  Thesmophor. 

^  Eustath.  in  II.  c'.  ex  Euripide. 

P  Plut.  de  Pnecept.  Connub. 

9  Enrip.  Iphigen.  in  Tanrid.  r.  S72. 
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.basket  of  more  than  a  cabit  io  length.  He  alio  ordered  that  she 
should  not  tni?el  in  the  night  without  a  lighted  torch  before  her 
chariot.  Afterwards  it  was  decreed,  at  the  instance  of  Philippines, 
that  no  woman  should  appear  in  public  undressed,  under  the  pemhy 
of  paying  a  thousand  drachms.  This  law  was  carefully  enforced  bj 
the  officers  called  ywaticoydfwi  and  yvyaiK0K6afMH ;  and  a  tablet  which 
contained  an  account  of  the  fines  thus  incurred  was  publicly  exposed 
upon  a  xX^rofOff,  plane  tree,  in  the  Ceramicus.' 

It  was  also  customary  for  women  to  have  attendants/  who  were 
commonly  women  of  age  and  gravity : 

Qm.  either  side  an  aged  matron  stood. 

These  women  not  only  attended  their  ladies  when  they  went  abroad, 
but  kept  them  company  at  home ;  and  if  their  mistresses  were  yonog, 
they  had  the  care  of  their  education,  and  were,  therefore,  called  rpo^. 
Nor  were  women  only  appointed  to  this  charge ;  but  old  men  were 
sometimes  governors  of  ladies;*  and  it  was  also  common  to  commit 
the  care  of  women  to  eunuchs,  who  performed  all  the  offices  of 
maids,  and  were  usually  kept  by  persons  of  quality.'  The  first  that 
made  eunuchs  was  Semiramis;*  and  the  barbarous  nations  were 
generally  much  fonder  of  them  than  the  Greeks,'  who  considered  it 
an  act  of  cruelty  to  treat  men  in  that  manner. 

In  the  primitive  ages,  women,  agreeably  to  the  simplicity  of  the 
times,  were  accustomed  to  draw  water,  to  keep  sheep,  and  to  (ted 
cows  and  horses.  The  rich  and  noble,  as  well  as  those  of  inferior 
rank,  performed  such  offices;^  and  when  their  husbands  retaracd 
home,  they  loosed  the  horses  from  the  chariots.' 

The  most  common  employments  of  women  were  spinning,  weaviag, 
and  making  all  kinds  of  embroidery  and  needle-work.  So  constant^ 
did  they  follow  these  occupations,  that  in  most  houses,  in  which  were 
many  women,  were  rooms  appropriated  for  this  purpose,  and  if  oot 
the  same,  at  least  near  to  the  apartments  of  the  women ;  for,  ia 
enumerating  the  different  rooms  in  houses,  after  mentioning  the  ywrtu- 
K€ioy,  immediately  are  added  Itniav  OaXa/ws,  raXaautvpyoM  oIkok^*  &c. 

Women  had  also  several  other  employments.  It  may,  however,  be 
sufficient  to  observe  that  the  management  of  provisions  and  of  other 
houshold  afiairs  was  committed  to  their  care ;  that  in  the  heroic  ages 
.  they  conducted  the  men  to  bed  and  to  the  bath,  and  that  they  per- 
fumed, dressed,  and  undressed  tbem;^  and  that  they  perforoed 
almost  all  the  laborious  offices  of  the  house.'' 

The  conduct  of  the  Spartan  women  was  different  from  that  of  other 
women  in  Greece.     The  virgins  went  abroad  unveiled ;  but  the  mar- 

T  Athen.  lib.  n.  cap.  0.    Poll.  lib.  tui.  cap.  31. 

cap.  0.    Hesvch.  in  ▼.  UX&rwot ;  £u-  9  Horn.  U.  9^.  ▼•  188. 

stath.  in  II.  «/•  *  ApoUon.  iv.  ▼.  1S70. 

*  Horn.  Odys.  o^.  v.  208.  •  Pollox. 

'  Id.  ibid.  210.  *  Horn.  II.  tt*.  v.  81.  f .  t.  0.  7.  #*. 

**  Eurip.  Iphigen.  in  Taorid.  ▼.  659.  Odya.  a'.  ▼.  4S6.  7'.  ▼.  464.  f*  v* 

'^  Terent.  Kunucb.  act.  i.  so.  2.  49.  /.   v.  S48.    AUien.   lib.  L    CamO. 

^  Ammian.  Marcell.  Hist.  lib.  xir.  Poem.  62.  v.  160. 

'  Philostrat.  Vit.  Apollon.  i  van.  lib.  1.  <=  Herodot.  lib.  viii. 
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jied  iropen  appeared  id  veils ;  the  former  seekiog  to  obtain  busbfudb* 
and  |he  latler  to  please  their  husbands  only/  No  where  were  ivamed 
less  watched^  or  under  less  restraint'  In  order  to  promoie .  the 
food  education  of  youth,  the  most  important  dut^  or  a  lawgiver, 
tjcnrgus  took  into  contideration  their  verv  conception  and  birth  by 
regulating  marriages.  He  ordered  the  maidens  to  exercise  themseWes 
in  running,  wrestling,  throwing  the  quoit,  and  casting  darts,  to  render 
them  strong  and  vigorous*  and  able  to  undergo  the  pains  of  child- 
birth :  to  appear  naked  as  well  as  the  men*  and  in  that  state  dance  at 
their  solemn  feasts  and  sacrifices,  singing  certain  songs,  in  which  they 
satirized  the  conduct  of  those  who  had  misbebaved  in  war,  or  passed 
encomiums  on  such  as  had  performed  any  gallant  exploits.  As  the 
maidens  were  surrounded  by  the  young  men^  and  wera  alio  haaid  and 
•een  by  the  kings  and  the  whole  senate^  they  who  received  their  coasi- 
oieodations  were  highly  satisfied,  and  ihey  who  were  satirised  felt  as 
acutely  as  if  they  had  been  formally  reproved*  Though  the  women 
appeared  naked  in  public,  yet  modesty,  deprived  of  a  part  of  its 
veil,  was  respected  by  both  sexes ;  and  the  exercises  in  which  Ifae 
maidens  engaged,  tended  to  excite  in  them  a  desire  of  vigor  and 
activity,  and  to  produce  courageous  and  noUe  sentiments,  from  tbchr 
being  allowed  to  participate  in  the  rewafds  of  virtue.  Hence  arose 
that  sense  of  honor  aud  magnanimity  of  which  we  have  an  instance 
in  Gorgo  the  wife  of  king  Leonidaa,  who,  being  told  by  a  .lady  of 
another  part.of  Greece  that  the  women  of  Lacedsemon  were  the  only 
women  that  had  gained  an  ascendancy  over  the  men,  replied,  **  No 
doiibt,  for  we  are  the  ouIy  women  who  bring  forth  men."    Lastly, 

'  these  public  processions  of  the  maidens,  and  the  exercises  and  daaces 
in  which  they  engaged,  incited  the  young  men  to  marry,  not  from 
motives  of  sordid  interest,  bnt  from  love  and  affection.<^ 

Afterwards,  when  the  laws  of  Lycurgus  were  neglected,  and  the 
Spartana  had  degenerated  from  their  ancestore,  the  women  abused 
the  liberty  which  their  lawgiver  had  allowed  them ;'  but  they  were 
still  moft  observaat  of  their  duties  than  the  other  women  of  Greece. 


CHAP.  XIV. 

ChiUbh-tk,  and  lireaimemt  of  InfMnts. 

Thbt  who  wished  to  have  children  were  commonly  very  liberal  in 
makinff  presents  and  offerings  to  the  gods,  especially  to  snch  aa  were 
thought  to  preside  over  generation.  The  Athenians  invoked,  on  this 
account,  certain  deities  called  Tpirowiropet,  or  rptrorarpeis.  Who  these 
were,  or  what  was  the  origin  of  the  name,  is  not  easy  to  determine. 
Some  say  that  their  proper  names  are  Amaclides,  Protoclea,  and 
Protocleon,  and  think  that  they  presided  over  the  winds/  acme  sup- 
pose them  to  be  the  winds  themselves,  but  what  power  either  the 
winds  or  their  governors  have  in  generation  is  difficult  to  imagine; 

'  Plot  Apoph.  Lacon.  /  Plut  Lycnrgo. 

«  Arifltot  de  Rep.  lib.  ii.    Dioa.  Hsh-        '  Id.  Nunuu 
car.  Antiq.  Rom.  lib.  ii.  cap.  M.  *  Soidaa. 
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some  tell  us  that  their  names  were  Cottos,  firiareas,  and  Gjges,  aod 
that  they  were  the  sons  of  O^pavos  and  Tit,  Heaven  and  Eaith; 
whilst  others  are  of  opinion  that  the  Earth  was  their  mother,  and  the 
Sun  or  Apollo  their  father ;  and  that  being  immediately  descended 
from  two  immortal  gods,  they  were  thought  to  be  rp/roc  irar^es,  the 
third  fathers,  and  might  therefore  be  properly  considered  the  common 
parents  of  mankind,  and  from  that  opinion  derive  those  honors  which 
the  Athenians  paid  them  as  the  authors  and  presidents  of  hnman 
generation.' 

The  goddess  who  had  the  care  of  women  in  childbirth  was  caBed 
ElXe/Ovia  or  EAX^Bvia,  and  sometimes  'EXevOJ» : 

You've  past  the  paogs  o'er  which  Eleatho  reigna. 

She  was  called  in  Latin  Lucina ;  and  to  both  the  same  titles  and 
epithets  were  given,  and  the  same  respects  paid  by  women.  Ilithyia 
was  denominated  apfiywy  drjXvTepabJv,  the  succouring  deity  in  child- 
birth ;*  and  on  these  occasions  her  assistance  was  invoked : 

Thy  mother  there  to  Ilithyia  prays. 
To  ease  her  throes. 

Several  other  particulars  are  common  to  her  and  Lucioa.  Eitbyia 
was  styled  d}bivuy  eTrayuyos,  dnXeiHy  owreipa,  &v.,  and  Lucina  was 
designated  by  various  appellations  which  denoted  her  care  of  wobbcd. 
Their  names,  indeed,  appear  to  have  distinct  origins,  yet  both  relate 
to  the  same  event.  EiXiidvta  is  derived  aw6  rov  iXevdeiv,  from 
coming,  either  because  she  came  to  assist  women  in  labor,  or  rather 
from  her  being  invoked  to  assist  the  infant  ipxeadai  €U  ro  fmt,  to 
come  into  the  light,  or  the  world.  For  the  same  reason  Lucina  is 
taken  from  lux,  light."*  The  Greek  name  ^wa^opos,  sometimes  attri- 
buted to  this  goddess,  denotes  the  same  as  Lucina»  and  is  derived 
Slwo  tov  ifitus  ^iptiy,  from  bringing  light,  because  by  her  assistance  m- 
fants  were  brought  to  enjoy  the  light ;  and  in  allusion  to  this,  the 
Greek  and  Latin  goddesses  were  both  represented  ^ith  lighted 
torches  in  their  hands. 

Authors  are  not  agreed  who  Ilithyia  was.  Some  say  that  she  was 
an  Hyperborean,  who  emigrated  from  her  own  country  to  Dekts, 
where  she  assisted  Latuna  in  her  labor;  and  they  add  that  this 
name  was  first  used  in  Delos,  whence  it  was  derived  to  other  parts  of 
the  world."  Some  suppose  her  to  be  the  mother  of  Cupid,  whence  it 
might  be  inferred  that  she  was  the  same  as  Venus,  but  the  contrary 
to  this  is  asserted ;''  and  she  is  said  to  be  more  ancient  than  Satttra. 
and  the  same  as  UeTrptitfAiyTf,  the  Grecian  name  for  Fate>  Otbcn 
make  her  the  same  as  Juno,  Diana,  the  Moon,  &c.  What  appears 
most  probable  is,  that  all  the  Seoi  ytyidXiot,  deities  who  were  tboogfat 
to  feel  any  concern  for  women  in  childbirth,  were  called  llithyis  aod 

^  *  Suidas;  Etymclog.  Auctor;  Phayo-  »  Ovid, 

rm.    Hesjrchius,  &c.  *  Pauaaa.  Attlcis. 

*  Nonn.  Dionysiacis.  •  Idem  Bceotids. 

'  Theocrit.  Idyll,  f .  p  Idem  Afc*dicifc 
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Lucio»9  which  are  general  names  given  sbmetiroes  to  one  deity,  and 
sonielimes  to  another. 

Juno  wat  one  of  these  goddesses.^  Juno  being  displeased  with 
Alcmena,  the  mialress  of  Jupiter,  who  was  with  child  by  him;  and 
tlie  wife  of  Sthenelut  being  also  with  child  at  the  .same  time,  she  re- 
quested that  the  first  born  should  rule  the  other;  and  having  obtained 
this  request,  she  altered  the  course  of  nature,  and  caused  Eurystheus 
to  be  born  of  the  wife  of  Sthenelus,  and  afterwards  Hercules  of  Alc- 
mena ;  and  hence  Hercules  was  always  subject  to  Eurystheus,  and 
undertook  his  famous- labors  in  obedience  to  his  commands. 

The  daughters  of  Juno  were  employed  in  the  same  office,  and  dig- 
nified with  the  same  title/ 

The  moon  was  another  of  these  deities,  insomuch  that  Cicero  is  of 
opinion  that  luna,  the  name  of  the  moon  in  Latin,  is  the  same  as 
lucina;  and  it  was  not  without  reason  that  the  moon  was  thought  one 
of  the  goddesses  that  had  the  care  of  childbirth,  since  her  influence 
was  considered  very  efficacious  in  the  work  of  generation.' 

Diana  being  commonly  reputed  the  same  as  the  moon  was  thought 
to  perform  the  same  office,  and  was  denominated  Ilithyia.'  The 
same  care  of  women  in  childbirth  is  attributed  to  this  goddess,  not  in 
her  celestial  capacity,  and  as  having  the  same  character  as  the  moon, 
but  as  frequenting  these  lower  regions,  and  traversing  the  woods.* 
Hence  she  is  called  fioyotndKos,  the  common  epithet  of  llifliyia : 

*A\Xk  Tff^  PairtXtM,  iMyotrrSitos  "AprtfUs  iirru* 
But  tby  queen  Diana  is  the  midwife. 

Various  other  titles  of  the  same  import  are  also  given  to  this  god- 
dess." 

The  epithets  ^atat^opoi,  i^tpiofiios^  &c.  which  denote  the  giving  of 
life  alid  light,  being  likewise  attributed  to  Proserpina,  render  it  pro- 
bable that  she  was  aUo  thought  to  be  concerned  for  women  in 
labor;  and  this  cannot  appear  strange,  if  we  consider  her  the  same 
goddess  as  Diana,  who  bcini;  conversant  in  three  different  capacities, 
in  heaven,  earth,  and  hell,  has  three  distinct  names.  In  heaven  she 
IS  called  leX^i^ii,  the  Moon;  on  earth,  "Apre/uis,  Diana;  and  in  hell, 
Ilepflre^ovi;,  Proserpine :  hence  are  derived  the  epithets  rpifiopfos, 
iri/armis,  tergemina,  &c.  by  which  the  poets  denote  her  threefold 
character. 

One  design  of  invoking  these  goddesses  was,  that  the  women  might 
be  delivered  without  paid,  which  was  thought  an  infallible  token  of 
the  divine  favor;'  and  so  high  an  opinion  was  entertained  of  this 
lavor,  that  the  gods  were  believed  to  vouchsafe  it  only  to  the  chaste 
and  virtuous ;  and  hence  it  was  considered  a  convincing  proof  of  a 
woman's  honesty .^ 

Another  token  of  divine  favor  was  thought  to  be  conferred  when 
womeo  brought  forth  twins.' 


f  Terentiut. 

•'  Horn.  II.  X'.  V.  271. 

'  Cic  de  Natur.  Deor.  lib.  ii. 

'  Horat.  Cann.  Secular. 

•  Ilor.  lib.  iii.  od.  29. 


•  Theocritua. 

*  Orphei  Hvmn.  in  Dianara. 
'  Theocrit.  Idyll,  f.  v.  56. 

9  Plant.  Amphitr.  act.  v.  ac.  I. 
'  Idem  ibid. 
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Other  means  were  employed  to  procure  an  easy  delivery.  One  wa» 
to  bold  in  their  hands  branches  of  palm,  which  were  tokens  of  joy  awl 
conquest,  and  used  as  emblems  of  persons  raised  from  great  afflictioo  to 
prosperity ;  it  being  remarked  of  that  tree,  that  the  suspendiog  of  heavy 
weights  upon  it  is  a  means  of  causing  it  to  branch  out  to  a  greater 
height:' 

2^  9c&  tIkc  w6tpm  Aifr^b, 


^lyuns  ^trps  X^^^  ^^afaytlni^ 

Holding  in  her  handt  a  branch  of  palm  tree, 
Latona  brought  yon  forth. 

It  is  observable  that  the  ancient  Athenians  used  only  men-mid- 
wives,  it  being  forbidden  by  their  laws  that  women  or  slaves  should 
study  or  practise  physic.  This  proving  fatal  to  many  women,  whose 
modesty  would  not  permit  them  to  entrust  themselves  in  the  bands  of 
men,  the  Athenians  repealed  the  old  law,  and  allowed  free  woinea  to 
undertake  the  employment.' 

No  sooner  was  the  child  brought  into  the  world  than  they  washed  it 
With  warm  water,'  in  a  vessel  which  was  called  \ovrp6v.*  They  also 
anointed  it  with  oil,  which  they  had  in  an  earthen  vessel  called  x**"^* 
and  hence  ^vrXdi^rac  signifies  to  wash,  and  to  wash  with  oil/  The  La- 
oediemonians  bathed  their  new-born  infants,  not  in  water,  as  was  the 
custom  of  all  other  countries,  but  in  wine,  that  they  might  prove  the 
temperament  of  their  bodies ;  for  they  entertained  an  opinion  that 
weakly  children  would  fall  into  convulsions,  or  immediately  faint,  on 
being  bathed  in  wine;  and,  on  the  contrary,  that  those  of  a  strong  aad 
vigorous  constitution  would  acquire  by  it  a  greater  degree  of  fina- 
ness.f 

The  next  action  was  the  cutting  of  the  child's  navel,  which  was 
performed  by  the  nurses,  and  called  ofi^oKrfrofda  ;^  and  hence  arose 
the  proverbial  saying,  6fi<^a\6s  trov  oh  irepterfi^Bfi,  your  navel  it  fMt  cat, 
which  imports  as  much  as  you  are  an  infant,  and  scarcely  separated 
from  your  mother. 

Then  the  nurse  wrapped  the  child  in  swaddling  bands,  which  were 
called  trwapyava,*  and  which  were  intended  to  prevent  its  tender  and 
flexible  limbs  from  being  distorted.  The  Spartan  nurses,  however, 
were  so  careful  and  experienced,  that  without  using  swaddling  bands 
their  children  were  straight  and  well  proportioned.  Their  manage- 
ment of  children  differed  also  from  that  of  all  the  other  Greeks  in 
several  other  instances :  they  accustomed  them  to  the  use  of  any 
sort  of  meat,  and  sometimes  to  endure  the  want  of  it;  and  they 
taught  them  not  to  be  afraid  in  the  dark,  nor  to  be  frowaid  aad 
peevish,  as  they  genefliUy  are  through  the  impertinent  foodaea  of 
those  who  have  the  care  of  them.  On  this  account.  Spartan  sarset 
were  frequently  hired  by  the  inhabitants  of  other  parts  of  Greece/ 

At  Athens  new-bom  infonts  were  commonly  wrapped  in  a  cbth  aa 


«  Horn.  Hymn,  in  Apoll.  r.  14. 

^  Theognid.  Gnom.  ▼•  5. 

'  Hygin.  Fab.  274. 

*  Callim.  Hymn,  in  Jov.  ▼.  17. 

«  Eurip.  Ion.  ▼.  1493. 

/  Hetych.  et  Said,  in  bac  voce. 


I  PluLLycorgo. 

*  Said,  in  hac  voce. 

'  Horn.  Hymn,  in  Bfatciir.  ▼•  li& 
Plot.  Lycorgo ;  CaUim.  Hyam.  in  M* 
▼.  88. 

*  Plat.  Lycoigo. 
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which  was  repreaenttd  the  Gorgon's  bead,  becaase  Ihatwas  described 
IB  the  shield  of  Mioenra,  the  protectress  of  Athens.  By  this  might  be 
intimated  that  they  were  committed  to  the  care  of  the  goddess ;  or 
ttmtf  when  arrived  at  years  of  matarity,  they  ought  to  imitate  the 
■oble  and  generous  actions  which  were  there  portrayed ;  or  that  it 
night  be  a  happy  omen  of  their  future  valor.  For  the  same  reasons 
it  was  also  customsry  to  place  them  on  bucklers.' 

Thb  ceremony  of  laying  infants  on  bucklers  was  strictly  observed 
by  the  Lacedmmonians: 


AoKwWBff  tXa  ywQiKts 


On  a  roond  buckler  tbe  Laoonian  dsnet 
At  birth  their  burden  lay. 

In  other  places  infants  were  laid  in  something  which  bo^e  a  re- 
semblance to  their  future  employment  in  life.  Nothing  was  more 
common  than  to  put  them  in  vans  or  implements  for  winnowing  com, 
which  were  called  \lKya,  and  which  were  designed  as  omens  of  their 
fttture  affluence.  This  was  not  always  a  real  van,  but  commonly  the 
iignre  of  it,  and  was  composed  of  gold  and  other  materials  : 


24  M  Koifuffw  'Al^fiiarua 


In  a  golden  Tin  Nemetii  laid  yon  to  sleep. 

It  was  a  usual  practice  among  the  Athenians,  especially  in  families  of 
rank,  to  place  their  infants  on  dragons  of  gold«  This  custom  was  insti* 
luted  by.  Minerva  in  memory  of  ErichthoniuSy  one  of  their  kings,  who, 
had  feet  like  those  of  serpents,  and  being  left  exposed  when  an  infimt^ 
was  committed  by  that  goddess  to  the  custody  of  two  vigilant 
dragons  :* 

'         KtUf^  yip  ♦  Aihs  k6^ 

Auraif  tpittam^,  mpOiwots  'AyXaueiat 
iJimai  ir^ttp  •  Uhw  *Epffx9t(Bcuf  Arc? 
N^^f  rts  4cri9  Bf§a»  h  xpvaifAirocf 

■  To  him,  as  goarda, 

MinerTa  gare  two  draAonif  and  hk  charge 
Conaign'd  him  to  the  £ingbtert  of  Aglauros : 
This  rite  to  th'  Erechtbida  bence  remains. 
Midst  serpents  wreath'd  in  ductile  gold  to  nurse 
Their  cbildran.  Pomn. 

On  tlic  fifth  day  after  the  birth,  the  midwives,  having  first  purified 
themselves  by  washing  their  hands,  ran  round  the  hearth  of  the  fire 
with  the  infant  in  their  arms ;  by  which  they  introduced  it,  as  it  were, 
lato  the  family,  and  put  it  under  the  protection  of  the  houshotd  gods, 
Icf  whom  the  hearth  served  instead  of  an  altar.  Hence  the  day  was 
ealled  ^fu6fior  ifiopf  or  more  usually  'Aii^tSp<S/iio :  *  it  was  cele- 
brated as  a  festival  with  great  expressions  or  joy;  and  they  received 
from  their  friends  giAs,  which  were  called  ywidXwi  b6wtu/    If  the 

'  Tbeocrit.  Idyll.  icT.  initio.  '  Eorip.  Ion.  t.  21. 

*"  Nonn.  Dionjsiac  lib.  sii.  *  Hesych. 

»  Callim.  Hyra.  in  Jot.  ▼.  48.  ^  ^Kbyl.  Eunenid.  ▼.  7. 
•  Eorip.  Ion.  ▼•  1487. 
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child  was  a  male,  their  doors  were  decorated  with  an  olive  gariaad; 
if  a  female,  with  wool,  in  token  of  the  work  on  which  women  were 
generally  employed/  The  entertainment  consisted  of  different  things; 
among  which  were  iroXvrobes  and  aiririai,  the  polypus  and  cot  tie  fish; 
and  in  particular  Kpafifiti,  colewort,  which  the  Athenian  midwifes 
commonly  administered  to  women  in  childbed,  as  tending  to  create 
milk.' 

The  seventh  day,  on  which  the  child  was  usually  named,  was  also 
honored  with  festival  solemnities ;  and  to  celebrate  this  day  was  calM 
ifibofi€V€<rdai.  The  reason  of  giving  a  name  to  ihe  child  on  this  daj 
was,  oTi  hritntvov  r^  trbirtipi^t  because  they  then  conceived  hopes  tbd 
it  would  live ;  for  weak-  infauts  are  said  commonly  to  die  before  Ik 
seventh  day.* 

Some  kept  the  eighth  day  after  the  infant's  birth,  which  they  called 
ytviOXios  iifiipa^  the  birth-day,  because  solemnized  in  memory  of  tbe 
child's  nativity.  The  same  day  was  observed  every*  year  after,  duriag 
the  life  of  the  child. 

Others  named  their  children  on  the  tenth  day  after  their  birtk, 
when  ihey  also  invited  their  friends  to  an  entertainment,  and  offered 
sacrifices  to  the  gods  :« 

T(f  <rt  fi'h'nip  iv  ZtKirif  t6kop  uv6iMffw¥  ;** 
What  mother  on  the  tenth  day  gave  your  name  ? 

Some  thiuk  that  the  tenth  day  was  the  same  as  *Afifiip6fuai  hot, 
though  the  two  solemnities  might  be  sometimes  united,  they  woe 
comniouly  dirstiuct.  To  celebrate  this  day  was  called  benetf  Bmtw,' 
beKarjf  iiirodveiv,  heKarri  €<ma<rai,y 

Wheu  the  child  received  its  name,  whether  on  tlie  tenth  or  aij 
other  day,  a  considerable  number  of  friends  were  present.  This  cat- 
torn  was  observed  not  only  by  the  Greeks,  but  by  almost  every  other 
people ;  and  tbe  chief  design  was  to  prevent  doubts  which  miglK 
afterwards  arise,  if  the  uaiue  of  the  child  was  not  sufficiently  known. 
The  chilli's  father  usually  imposed  the  name.  At  Athens  was  a  b«, 
by  which  fathers  were  authorized  to  give  names  to  their  children,  and 
to  alter  them  as  often  as  they  pleased.'  In  imposing  names  no  ooa- 
stant  rule  was  observed ;  but  it  was  common  to  choose  some  of  their 
most  eminent  ancestors,  whose  name  they  were  desirous  of  being  coa- 
tinned  to  posterity  as  an  honor  to  themselves  and  their  family,  aad  a 
perpetual  remembrance  to  excite  their  children  to  tbe  imitation  of 
great  examples.  Thus  we  find  the  names  of  Pyrrhus,  Philip,  Ptole- 
my, &c.  preserved  in  several  of  their  successors;  and  this  was  a  cus- 
tom of  very  great  antiquity." 

The  actions  of  parents  were  frequently  perpetuated  by  tbe  aaaef 
of  their  children.^     Hector's  son  Scamandtius  was  named  Astyaoax 

'  Hesych.  in  yfri^ww  4K^4ptiy*  cap.  1.    Aristot.  Hist.   AnimaL  Hb.  tb. 

*  Athen.  lib.  iz.  cap.  2.  hb.  ii.  cap.  24.  cap.  12.  Hesych.  Said.  HarpociaL  Fks- 
Harpocrat.  et  Suidas  in  i^i^p6fua,  vorin. 

*  Harpocrat.  in  ifiiofi^vofiivov.  '  Demosth.  adv.  Bocotnm  wtfH  Ml^ 

*  Aristoph.  Av.  TO  J. 

^  Eurip.  Frag.  iEgei  v.  14.  *  Eustath.  in  U.  o\ 

*  Aristoph.  Av.  v.  928.  *  Id.  ib.  i'. 
y  De  his  diebus  videndi  Poll.  lib.  i. 
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by  the  Trojans,  because  his  father  was  rov  Aartot  &yai,  the  defender 
of  the  city  Troy ;  for  it  is  observable  that  the  word  dya(  originally 
signified  only  saviour  or  defender,  and  hence  the  gods  are  commonly 
called  Aytucrti : 

T6p  y^KT^fp  KaX4§ffK«  ticaiAiMpt&¥t  aibrhp  ol  tiWot 

Scamandrius  was  his  name,  which  Hector  gave 

From  that  fair  flood  which  llion'a  wall  did  lave ; 

But  him  AstyaDaz  the  Trojans  call, 

From  hia  great  father  who  defends  the  wall.  Drtdik. 

Ulysses  was  called  *Ohvaaevs,  bta  to  oivatreaSai  rov  AhrSXvKoy,  from 
ibe  anger  of  his  grandfather  Autolycus/ 

Men's  own  actions,  condition,  or  other  personal  qualities,  frequently 
gave  occasion  to  their  names.  GBdipus  was  so  called  ^ta  ro  oiieiy 
Toit  w6ias,  because  his  feet  were  bored  with  iron.'  The  son  of  Achilles 
was  first  named  Uufi^os,  Pyrrhus,  from  his  ruddy  complexion,  or  from 
the  color  of  his  hair ;  and  afterwards  NeowroXefjuiSy  Neoptolemus,  from 
undertaking  the  niana|;ement  of  the  Trojan  war  when  very  young. 
The  Greeks  as  well  as  the  Romans,  in  ancient  times,  were  accus- 
tomed to  fix  an  additional  character  to  their  great  men  for  any  fa- 
mous achievement,  as  Imttip,  Saviour,  KoAX/vuos,  renowned  for  vic- 
tory; for  the  purpose  of  expressing  something  remarkable  in  their 
shape  and  features,  as  <^u(7i:wv,  gorge-belly,  and  Tpvirot,  eagle-nosed ; 
on  account  of  their  virtue  and  kindness,  as  Ehtpyirris,  a  benefactor, 
and  <^cXa5eA^os,  a  lover  of  his  brethren  ;  or  from  tlieir  unusual  felicity 
and  good  fortune,  as  Evbai/iuv^  happy,  a  name  given  to  the  second 
prince  of  the  family  of  Battus.  To  several  kings  names  were  appro- 
priated by  way  of  reproach,  as  to  Antigones  that  of  ^auv,  one 
bberal  only  in  future,  because  he  always  promised,  and  never  per- 
formed; and  to  Ptolemy  that  of  Aa/ivpos,  from  the  fond  opinion 
which  be  entertained  of  his  own  wit  and  pleasantness.^^ 

Sometimes  the  Greeks  took  a  shorter  way  of  disposing  of  their 
children,  either  killing  them,  or  exposing  them  in  some  desert,  or  other 
place.  To  do  the  latter  of  these  was  termed  ko'idivaif  or  hTonBivai ; 
and  on  the  contrary,  to  rear  and  educate  was  called  to  iiyaiptiy.^ 
Nor  was  the  exposing  of  children  accounted  a  criminal  or  blameable 
action,  being  permitted  by  some  lawgivers,  and  expressly  commanded 
by  others.  The  Lacedaemonians  were  remarkable  for  their  conduct 
in  thb  matter.  They  did  not  allow  fathers  to  bring  up  their  children 
'when  so  inclined,  but  obliged  them  to  carryall  their  new-born  infants 
to  certain  persons  who  were  some  of  the  gravest  men  in  their  own 
tribe,  and  who  kept  their  court  at  a  place  called  A^^x^*  where  they 
carefully  inspected  them.  If  these  examiners  found  the  children 
•trong  and  well-proportioned,  they  ordered  them  to  be  educated,  and 
allotted  them  a  certain  quantity  of  land  for  their  maintenance ;  but  if 
weak  or  deformed,  they  commanded  them  to  be  cast  into  a  deep  ca*^ 
▼em  near  the  mountain  Taygetus,  thinking  it  neither  good  for  the 

«  Horn.  II.  {^.  V.  402.  '  £arip.<  Pbcenifls.  ▼•  25.     Aristoph. 

*  Id.  Odys.  T^.  V.  406.  sq.  Nub.  v.  591. 

«  Senec.  (Edip.  v.  812.  *  Aristophanes. 

/  Plut.  Mardo  Coriolano. 
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cliildren  themselves  nor  the  interest  of  tlie  ilale  tfaal  lliey  should  be 
brought  up,  since  nature  had  denied  them  the  means  both  of  bappi- 
neas  and  of  being  aerviceublc  to  the  public,  by  not  enduing  them  with 
sufficient  health  and  strength.'  Tiie  place  into  which  the  iufanta  were 
cast  was  called  'AvoOirai ;  hence  iroTiBivai  is  usually  taken  for  eipo(- 
ing  with  a  design  to  destroy,  whilst  citt-iS^vdi  has  commonly  a  milder 
si  ?n  ill  cation ;  for  many  persons  exposed  their  children  when  not 
willing  that  they  should  perish,  but  only  because  they  were  unable  la 
rDBintaia  them  ;  and  daughters  especially  were  thus  treated,  on  ic- 
count  of  the  superior  charges  attending  their  education  aod  settling  in 
the  world. 

The  Thebans  disliked  this  barbarous  custom,  which  ihey  prohibited 
by  a  law  that  rendered  it  a  capital  otFence.  They  who  were  unable 
to  provide  for  their  children  were  ordered  to  carry  them  as  soon  u 
born  to  the  magistrates,  who  were  obliged  to  take  care  of  their  niaio- 
tenance,  and  who,  when  the  children  were  growu  up,  used  tliem  u 
slaies,  employing  their  service  as  a  reconipense  for  the  charge  and 
trouble  which  had  been  incurred.' 

Children  were  usually  exposed  in  their  swaddling  clothes,  and  laid 
in  a  vessel : 

'  H^iridrjirtv  &s  daroCntvov 

Ko'iKiis  hi  dn^ljnjyoj  fVTpixii  niiiAy.'  ^ 

There  for  d»th  ^^m 

Eipas'd  him  in  a  well-compicted  nrk  ^^^H 

Of  citculai  form.  PoTTtB.  ^^™ 

This  vessel  was  sometimes  called  u/rrpatov,"  ^iid  sometimes  x*^> 
and  hence  x'^'p'fo'  is  the  same  aa  kiatdtaBai,  and  yyTpioftoi  ai  b- 

The  parents  frequently  tied  to  the  children  that  (bey  exputed, 
jewels,  rings,  necklaces,'  &q.  which  were  called  tiipihipam,'  hipaia,' 
and  yvapiaiiara,'  and  by  which  Ihey  might  afterwards  discover  tbeai 
if  providence  should  preserve  them.  Another  design  in  thus  adoniioi 
these  infants  was  to  encourage  those  who  found  them  to  nourish  aiHJ 
educate  theoi  if  alive,  or  to  bury  them  if  dead  ;'  or  it  wag  intended  u 
a  mark  of  love  and  affection.' 

It  will  be  necessary  to  add  Eouiething  respecting  the  pniificalion  of 
women,  who,  during  their  confinement  in  childbed,  were  contidcml 
as  polluted;  and  hence  the  Athenians  enacted  a  law  that  no  wonun 
should  bring  forth  in  Delos,  an  island  consecrated  to  Apotlo,  becauM 
the  gods  were  thought  to  have  an  aversion  to  all  sorts  of  poUuttoB.* 
When  the  forlielb  day  arrived,  the  danger  of  childbirth  being  over, 
they  kept  a  festival,  which  from  the  number  of  the  day  w«s  called 
TtatrapaicoaTot.  At  this  time  the  woman,  having  been  before  purified 
by  washing,  entered  into  some  of  I  he  temples,  most  commonly  inlo 
that  dedicated  to  Diana,  which  from  her  labor  till  that  period  ibe  **> 


'  Euiip.  Ian.  i.  IS.  '  Pauun.  Attic.  xiviL    Udiodg*.  Mi- 

■  Ariitoph.  Rui.T.liai.  "-"-    '- 

•  Teient.  Eunoch.  iv.  6.  15.    Em 
Idq.v.  10. 13. 133T.aq. 
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not  allowed  to  do ;'  ano  here  the  returoed  thanks  fbr  ber  snfe  deKtery, 
and  offered  sacrifices.  It  was  also  customary  to  present  her  fsarmentt 
to  Diaiia«  who  from  Ibis  circumstance  obtained  the  name  of  Xcrwnf ;" 
and  women  after  their  first  child  likewise  offered  their  aones  to  the 
same  goddess,  who  on  that  account  was  called  Avvi^^ni,  and  had  a 
temple  at  Athens  dedicated  to  her  under  that  title.' 

Such  was  the  care  which  the  Greeks  exercised  towards  their  chil- 
dren, that  they  brought  them  up  in  their  own  houses;^  and  the 
mothers  suckled  them  with  their  own  milk.'  Even  women  of  the 
highest  distinction  did  not  disdain  this  office.'  In  some  cases,  how- 
ever>  a  nurse  was  employed/  and  waa  called  fiaia/  Hrdif/  rSiivii/ 
T^Qy^retpa,'^  and  rpo^sJ  Yet  there  generally  exists  some  difference 
between  rpo^t  and  rlrOti ;  the  latter  denoting  the  person  who  gave 
sack  to  the  infant ;  and  the  former,  her  who  had  the  care  of  the  child 
in  other  respects.^    To  give  suck  was  denominated  d^XaSttyJ 

The  nurses,  who  carried  through  the  streets  infants  that  were  ill- 
natured  and  cried,  applied  to  the  mouth  of  the  child  a  sponge  dipped 
in  honey .^  To  compose  them  to  sleep  they  sang  XoXuy  or  fiavKaXfvJ 
and  hence  these  songs  were  called  /SaircoX^ffect,'"  and  by  another 
name  yv^na.^  If,  however,  this  method  failed,  the  nurses  oi^  mothers 
endeavoured  to  make  peevish  infants  quiet  and  peaceable  by  terrify- 
ing them  with  a  bugbear  or  spectre,  called  /lop/ioXucecoy,'  iiopiioKvniJ^ 
and  more  briefly,  fiopiiii ;  *  and  hence  to  terrify  infants  in  this  manner 
was  denominated  fiopfAvaataOai/ 


CHAP.  XV. 

Different  tartt  of  Children,  fVilU,  Inheriteineei,  Filial  Dmiiee,  Sfe. 

SoMB  authors  mention  four  different  des<;riptions  of  children: 
1.  oi  yvTivtoi,  OT  Idaytrtls,  children  bom  in  lawful  marriage;  2.  ol 
3^6doi,  those  born  of  concubines  or  harlots ;  3.  oi  9k6tio%,  those  whose 
fathers  were  not  known,  by  which  they  were  distinguished  from  the 
last-mentioned ;  4.  ol  wapBtylat,  those  born  of  women,  who,  though 
cormpted  before  marriage,  were  still  considered  virgins.'  Disregard- 
ing, however,  this  and  other  divisions,  we  shall  notice  only  three 
aorts:  l,y vliaun,  those  lawfully  begotten;  2»  v<$^t,  those  born  of 

*  Ceiisoi!?ai.de  NaULc.zi.  '  Lyuas  Ont.  i.  pro  C<Bd,  Eratotth. 
«  Caliim.  SchoL  Hymn.  i.                        .£lian.  Var.  Hist.  ziii.  1. 

*   «  ApolloD.  Scbol.  *  Heaycb.  in  Kiipi^  06trmra> 

V  Horn.  II.  T^.  T.  191.   Odyt.  f.  ▼.  201.  '  Idem  in  BawvaXf  r. 

Plant.  Bacchid.  iii  8. 18.  "*  Athen.  ziv.  S. 

'  Eorip.  Ion.  ▼.  1S60.  *  Heaych.  in  N^rrior. 

«  Horn.  It.  X'*  ▼•  8S-   Odya.  \'.  ▼.  447.  •  Ariitoph-Tbeamopb.  v.  494. 

*  Id.  Odya.  t^.t.  482.  sq.  ff»  ▼.  12.  '  Strab.  i. 

«  Id.  Odya.*/.  v.  489.  •  Aristoph.  in  Acbam.  v.  ft82.  Lndan. 

*  Ariatoph.  Eqoit  ▼.  71 S.  com  Schol.  in  Philoptend. 

*  Horn.  II.  {".  V.  889.    Euatatii.  '  Heaycb.  in  bac  roca ;  Ariatopb.  At. 
/  Soidaa.  ▼.  1246. 

*  Plat,  de  Puer.  Edacat.  »  Sckol.  ia  Uoai. 
A  Eoatath.  ad  U.  ^. 

Antiq.  qfOr.  S  P 
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bariots,  among  vfhom  may  be  comprebended  the  three  latter  descrip- 
tioDs  of  children  before-mentioned  ;  and  S.  derot,  those  adopted. 

They  who  were  begotten  in  lawful  marriage  were  accounted  law* 
fully  begotten  ;  and  this  was  regulated  by  different  rulrs,  accordinje  as 
the  affairs  of  every  state  rfquired.  In  some  places  he  whoae  father 
was  a  citizen,  thou<;h  his  motticr  was  a  foreigner ;  and  in  otben,  be 
whose  mother  was  a  free  woman,  and  his  father  a  foreigner;  was  coo- 
aidered  legitimate,  and  inherited  the  freedom  of  the  city  in  wbicfahe 
was  born,  and  all  the  privileges  of  a  citiien.  In  most  coomonwealtbs 
at  the  first,  and  after  a  great  destruction  of  the  inhabitants  by  war 
or  disease*  the  legislators  adopted  this  method  to  replenisk  and 
strengthen  the  country  with  people ;  but  when  that  exigency  bad 
ceased,  and  it  became  necessary  to  restrain  the  too  great  increase  of 
citisens,  they  commonly  enacted  that  only  such  should  be  accovntcd 
legitimate  as  were  descended  from  parents  who  were  both  citiseils;' 
and  this  law  was  enforced,  or  dispensed  with,  as  occasion  required.* 
At  Athens,  lest  the  9^4$^,  natural  children,  should  be  clandestinely 
inserted  in  the  register  of  the  city  in  which  the  names  of  all  the  citi- 
sens were  preserved,  they  made  in  every  borough  severe  scrutinies, 
which  were  termed  ^la^i^/ffeic,*  and  by  which  all  persons  not  d«ly 
qualified  were  ejected  from  the  city.  There  was  also  a  conrt  of 
justice  in  the  Cynosarges,  in  which  examination  was  made  concerning 
such  persons.  They  who  had  only  one  parent  an  Athenian,  though 
allowed  the  freedom  of  the  city,  were  not  considered  equal  to  those 
whose  parents  were  both  citizens." 

Some,  indeed,  have  thought  that  about  the  time  of  the  Trojan  wsr 
concubines  and  their  sons  were  deemed  as  honorable  as  wives  and 
sons  born  in  lawful  marriage;  and  this  opinion  was  founded  ou  Aga- 
memnon calling  Teucer  v6&os,  when  encouraging  him  to  fight: 

Kal  at  9690V  wtp  iSrra  KQitivfTcero  f  M  oU^.' 

And  rear'd  thee,  though  hit  spurioas  son,  with  cars 
In  hia  own  niaMion.  Cowpee* 

Tills,  however,  is  so  far  from  establishing  an  equality  between  legiti- 
mate and  illegitimate  children,  that  it  evidently  proves  the  contrarTt 
the  particle  vep  after  voOov  plainly  implying  that  such  care  of  iHenti- 
mate  children  was  not  common  in  those  days.  In  no  time  was  iw^ 
timacy  not  deemed  a  disgrace,  except  in  ages  when  men  lived  witboiit 
laws  and  government ;  and  it  appears  that  a  great  difference  always 
existed  between  the  sons  of  lawful  wi\es.  and  those  of  concubiBcs^ 
Some  say  that  only  the  natural  children  of  kings,  and  of  persons  of 
rank,  were  equal  to  those  bom  in  lawful  marriage;  but,  though  stKh 
children  were  distinguished  ahove  the  legitimate  children  of  private 
persons,  it  does  not  appear  that  tliey  were  of  equal  dignity  wkb  the 
legitimate  sons  of  princes;'  and  though  natural  children  sometimes 
succeeded  to  the  kingdoms  of  their  fathers,  this  happened  only  for 
want  of  legitimate  issue,  and  not  always  even  in  such  cases.*    la 

*  Amtot  Polit.  Kb.  iii.  cap.  5*  '  Hom.  II.  S'.  v.  tai* 

*  Arifltoph.  Schol.  Avibas.  9  Sophocl.  Ajace  t.  1250.  sq. 

*  Harpocratiou.  '  Eurip.  lone  v.  S80.  Sf|. 
»  Plat.  Themifltocla.  «  Senriat. 
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places  the  basttrdt  of  private  persooa  also  inherited  the  eilatea  of 
their  fatbert,  if  there  were  neither  lawfol  cbildrpD  nor  relatiods;^  hot 
if  there  were  relalions,  basturds  had  only  a  share/  Solon  allowed 
them  live  hundred  drachms,  or  live  Attic  pounds,  which  were  termed 
f«8cfa,  a  bastard's  portion '/  and  this  was  afterwards  raised  to  one 
thousand  drachms,  or  ten  Attic  pounds.  In  some  places  Uie  fortune 
of  bastards  depended  on  the  pleasure  of  their  father,  who  could  intro- 
duce them  into  his  own  family,  and  make  them  equal  sharers  with  his 
legitimate  children,  the  privilege  of  dividing  the  estate  being  only  rt* 
•erved  to  the  latter.' 

They  who  had  no  le^ritimate  sons  were  obliged  by  the  Athenian 
laws  to  leave  their  estates  to  their  daughters,  who  were  compelled  to 
marry  their  nearest  rehitions,  or  otherwise  to  forfeit  their  infaeritance. 
These  virgins,  whether  sole  heiresses  or  only  co-heiresses,  were  called 
by  Solon  himaelf  wepuXripirtbts,  by  others  Tarpavxoit  or  (which  is  thn 
most  common  name  of  all)  MicXiypoi,  and  sometimes  fia^baty  Thelt 
mod  their  nearest  relations  were  empowered  to  claim  marriage  from 
one  another  :*and  if  either  party  refused,  the  other  preferred  an  action 
termed  Indud^cffOac,  which  word  was  applied  to  all  sorts  of  law- 
aoits:  hence  inheritances,  about  which  they  went  to  law,  were  called 
tXiipopofjUat  MbtKQt ;  and  those  of  which  they  obtained  quiet  posses* 
non,  Ayer/^iicai.  Others  say  "that,  whether  there  was  any  dispute  or 
not,  the  nearest  relation,  if  a  citiien,  was  obliged  to  claim  his  wile 
with  her  inheritance  in  the  court  of  the  archon;  if  only  a  sojourner, 
in  that  of  the  poleroarch ;  and  this  was  termed  iinbiKaStirdat,  and  • 
might  be  done  in  any  month  of  the  year,  except  in  Scirrophorion,  the 
magistratts  being  then  employed  in  settling  their  accounts.  This 
law  gave  occasion  to  a  comedy  o(  Apollodorus,  intituled  *EwihtKQS6* 
lupot  or  '£iri6ci:ad)/i^i^,  which  was  translated  into  Latin  by  Terence, 
and  called  Phormio.  it  was  aUo  ordered  that  when  men  had  given 
a  daughter  in  marriage,  and  afterwards  died  without  sona  to  heir  their 
estates,  tlie  nearest  relation  had  power  to  claim  the  inheritancey  and  to 
take  the  woman  from  her  husband.' 

Persona  who  had  no  legitimate  issue  were  allowed  to  adopt  whom 
tbcy  pleased,  whether  tlieir  own  natural  sons,  or,  with  consent  of  the 
parents,  the  sons  of  other  men.  But  they  who  were  not  irvpcot  ^avrSr, 
their  own  masters,  were  excepted ;  as  slaves,  women,  lunatics,  infanta* 
nod  all  that  were  under  twenty-one  years  of  age;  for  these  not  being 
capable  of  making  willn,  or  of  managing  their  own  estates,  were  not 
permitted  to  adopt  Iteirs  to  them.  Foreigners  being  excluded  from 
inheriting  estates  at  Athens,  if  such  were  adopted,  tl>ey  were  made 
ftee  of  the  city.  The  name  of  the  adopted  person  was  enrolled  in  the 
tribe  and  ward  of  his  new  father  on  the  featival  called  6a^yiiX<a,  in 
IIm  month  Tliargelion,  and  not  at  the  same  time  in  which  other 
children  were  registered.  The  Lacedaemonians  were  very  cautiotu  in 
this  matter,  and,  to  prevent  rash  and  inconsiderate  adoptions,  enacted 
a  law  tliat  they  should  be  confirmed  in  the  presence  of  their  kings. 


*  Demofth.  ia  Maourt. 

'  Aiiitoph.  Arilms. 

^  Arist.  Scbol.  loc.  dt.   S«id.  voc«. 


'  Sopater. 

/  EutUth.  ad  II.  V* 

f  IsKut  Orat.de  Pyrrhi  H»r«!d« 
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Adopted  children  were  called  ralSer  Oeroi,  or  tlewoofrolf  and  were 
invested  with  all  the  rights  and  privileges,  and  obliged  to  perform  all 
the  duties,  of  such  as  were  begotten  by  their  fathers.  At  the  same 
time  they  ceased  to  have  any  claim  of  inheritance  or  kindred  on  the 
family  which  they  had  left/  unless  they  first  renounced  their  adop- 
tion, which  by  the  laws  of  Solon  they  were  not  allowed  to  do  except 
they  had  begotten  children  to  bear  the  name  of  the  person  who  had 
adopted  them  ;  and  it  was  thus  provided  against  the  ruin  of  fiimilies, 
which  would  have  been  extinguished  by  the  desertion  of  those  who 
had  been  adopted  to  preserve  them/  If  the  adopted  persons  died 
without  children,  the  iuheritance  could  not  be  alienated  from  the 
family  into  which  they  had  been  adopted,  but  returned  to  the  refai- 
tions  of  those  who  had  adopted  them.  Some  are  of  opinion  that  the 
Athenians  forbade  any  man  to  marry  after  he  had  adopted  a  son, 
without  leave  from  the  magistrate/  Certain,  however,  it  is,  that 
some  men  married  after  they  had  adopted  sons ;  and  if  they  begat 
legitimate  children,  their  estates  were  equally  shared  between  those 
begotten  and  adopted.  It  may  be  observed  in  this  place,  that  it  was 
an  ancient  custom  for  legitimate  sons  to  divide  their  fathers'  estates 
by  lots,  all  having  equal  shares  without  respect  to  priority  of  birth, 
but  allowing  a  small  portion  to  those  who  were  unlawfully  begotten.' 

They  who  had  neither  legitimate  nor  adopted  children  were  suc- 
ceeded by  their  nearest  relations,  called  xiyp^tf^oi : 

iwwpBifiiyov  8i  di&  KTrjtrtv  Zordomtu 

Xfipmrral,^ 

He  dies  at  length,  and  his  remoter  friends 
Share  hia  possessions. 

This  custom  was  as  ancient  as  the  Trojan  war.*  Some,  indeed,  sup- 
pose xnptafrral  to  signify  certain  magistrates  who  had  a  right  to  the 
estates  of  those  who  died  x^pevorrts  ruy  hiahojauy,  without  lawfbl 
heirs ;  but  it  is  sufficiently  evident  that  relations,  who  succeeded  to 
the  estates  of  persons  without  children,  were  called  xrifrnvraL*  Per- 
sons who  had  relations  were  usually  succeeded  by  tbem  in  their 
estates;  and  the  possessions  of  those  who  died  without  lawful  heirs 
belonged  to  the  prince,  the  commonwealth,  or  the  supreme  magbtrate, 
as  the  laws  of  each  state  directed. 

The  Grecian  practice  concerning  wills  was  not  the  same  in  all 
places:  in  some  states  of  Greece  men  were  permitted  to  dispose  of 
their  estates;  in  others  they  were  entirely  deprived  of  that  privilege. 
Solon  was  much  commended  for  his  law  concerning  wills  ;^  for  be- 
fore his  time  all  the  wealth  of  deceased  persons  belonged  exclosivehr 
to  their  families;  but  he  permitted  them  to  bestow  their  property  on 
whom  they  pleased,  and  placed  every  man*8  estate  at  his  own  dis- 
posal. He  did  not  allow,  however,  all  sorts  of  wills,  but  required  the 
following  conditions  in  all  persons  who  made  tbem : — 

*  Isaens  de  Haered.  Astyphilk  "*  Hesiod.  Theogon.  ▼.  606. 

<  Id.  de  Hiered.  ArlsUrch.  Id.  de  Hs-  **  Horn.  II.  «'.  t.  158.  sq. 

red.  Philoctem.    Harpocr.  «  Hesych.  ▼.  XiipmartiL ;  Pollux. 

A  Txets.  Chiliad,  vi.  Ilist.  49.  p  Plat.  Solone. 
'  Hood.  Odys.  ^.  v.  200.  »qq. 
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1.  That  they  were  to  be  citizeDS  of  Athens,  not  slaves,  nor  fo- 
reigners, whose  estates  were  confiscated  to  the  public  use. 

2.  That  they  were  to  be  men  who  bad  arrived  at  twenty  years  of 
^ge ;  for  women  and  men  under  that  age  were  not  permitted  to  dis- 
pose by  will  of  more  than  one  medimn  of  barley.' 

3.  That  tbey  were  not  to  be  adopted  ;  for  when  adopted  persons 
died  without  issue,  the  estates  returned  to  the  relations  of  the  persons 
who  had  adopted  them. 

4.  That  they  should  have  no  male  children  of  their  own,  for  then 
the  estates  belonged  to  them.  If  they  had  daughters  only,  the  per- 
sons to  whom  the  inheritance  was  bequeathed  were  obliged  to  marry 
them/  Men,  however,  were  allowed  to  appoint  heirs  to  succeed 
Iheir  children,  in  case  they  happened  to  die  under  twenty  years  of 

age' 

5.  That  they  should  be  in  their  proper  senses,  and  have  the  full 
use  of  their  understanding,  because  testaments  extorted  in  the 
phrenzy  of  a  disease,  or  in  the  dotage  of  uld  age,  were  not  in  reality 
the  wills  of  the  persons  who  made  them. 

6.  That  they  should  not  be  under  imprisonment  or  other  con- 
straint, their  consent  being  theu  forced,  and  not  to  be  considered 
voluntary. 

7«  That  they  should  not  be  seduced  mto  it  by  the  artifice  or  insi- 
nuations of  a  wife.' 

Wills  were  usually  signed  before  several  witnesses,  who  put  seals  to 
them  for  confirmation,  and  then  placed  them  in  the  hands  of  trustees, 
called  eirifA€\rjTa\,  who  were  obliged  to  see  them  performed.  At 
Athens,  some  of  the  magistrates,  especially  the  astynomi,  were  fre- 
quently present  at  the  making  of  wills."  Sometimes  the  archons  were 
also  present ;  and  whatever  was  given  in  the  presence  of  the  archons 
was  called  boats  f  which  word,  though  commonly  used  for  any  sort 
of  gift  or  present,  was  peculiarly  applied  to  legacies  and  things  dis- 
posed of  by  will.  Hence  bovrai  and  hiaSiaOai  are  sometimes  synony- 
mous terms ; "  and  to  succeed  caret  hotriv  Ka\  Kara  hi&Otirtyt  by  gift  and 
will,  is  opposed  to  succession  Kara  yivos^  by  natural  right.  Some- 
limes  the  testator  declared  his  will  before  sufficient  witnesses,  without 
committing  it  to  writing.' 

They  began  the  form  of  their  wills  by  wishing  for  life  and  health, 
adding  afterwards,  that,  in  case  they  sibould  be  deprived  of  these 
blessings,  their  will  was  as  followed,  in  this  manner:  "E^roi  iikv  c7, 
kav  hi,  r<  avfiP^,  ravra  hiarldefiey.^ 

From  the  estates  of  parents,  we  proceed  to  their  virtuous  and 
noble  actions,  the  rewards  of  which  were  frequently  inherited  by  their 
posterity.  These  rewards  consisted  not  merely  in  empty  titles  of 
honor,  or  expressions  of  respect,  but  in  more  substantial  acknowledge- 
mrnts,  which  were  thought  due  to  the  memory  and  the  relations  of 
men  who  had  been  eminently  useful  in  the  service  of  their  country. 

ff  I«ea8  de  Hcred.  Arutai'-hi.  *  Harpocnit.  et  Suid.  v.S^if. 

^  Id.  de  Pjrrhi  Usrcd.  *  Isa-us  in  kSyois  Kkjipuaus, 

»  Demotth.  Ormt.  ii.  in  Stephan.  Test.  '  Plut.  Alcibiade. 

'  Plut.  Solone.  y  Diogen.  Lftcrt.  Ariatot.  Tbeopbrast, 

■*  laaeus  de  Hiered.  Cleonymi, 
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In  many  placet  their  children,  if  left  wlthoot  property,  were  profided 
for  by  the  state,  and  educated  suitably  to  their  birth  at  the  puldic 
expense.  The  regard,  which  the  Athenians  paid  to  the  posterity  of 
those  who  had  deserved  well  of  the  republic,  was  evidently  gieat. 
Aristides  dying  poor,  they  bestowed  on  his  son  Lysimachus  one  iNiar 
<lred  Attic  pounds  of  silver,  with  a  plantation  of  as  many  acres  of 
ground ;  and  on  the  motion  of  Alcibiades,  they  also  ordered  lint 
four  drachms  a  day  should  be  paid  biro.  Lysimachus  leaving  a 
daughter  named  Policrite,  the  people  voted  her  the  same  proviiioa 
of  com  with  those  who  obtained  a  victory  in  the  Olympic  games. 
They  also  allowed  to  each  of  the  two  daughters  of  Aristides  Ihiec 
hundred  drachms  from  the  public  treasury  for  tlieir  portions.' 

The  disgrace  attending  meirs  vices  and  dishonorable  actions  was 
likewise  participated  by  their  children ;  for  it  was  thought  only  ita* 
soni^le  that  those  who  shared  in  the  prosperity  and  good  fortune  of 
their  parents  should  also  partake  of  their  losses  and  miscarriages : 

Nur  /thf  a^  rod  warfhs  iLtuc4a  rUrert  kA0iiif»* 

Now  roe  ye  both  the  btaeneM  of  your  flive.      Cowpbe. 

This  practice  was  not  owing  to  the  passions  and  prejudices  of  ptrti« 
cular  persons,  but  was  deemed  agreeable  to  justice  and  reason.  It 
may  be  sufficient  in.  this  place  to  mention  the  famous  Macedoniaa 
Jaw,  by  which  it  was  ordered  that  men  guilty  of  conspiring  against 
their  king  should  not  only  suffer  death  with  their  children^  but  that 
all  those  who  were  nearly  allied  to  them  should  share  the  same  pa- 
oishment.^ 

It  remains  to  add  something  concerning  the  grateful  reioros  of 
children  to  their  parents,  which  appear  from  their  assidnous  attend* 
ance  on  them  in  the  lowest  offices,  even  in  washing  aud  anointiai 
Ihetr  feet : 


Kal  wpSra  fihf  li  Ovyirfip 


First  my  dear  child  did  wash  her  Other's  feet. 
Then  she  anointed  them,  and  bending  down, 
GaTe  them  a  sweet  endearing  kisf. 

They  were  anxious  in  vindicating  the  honor,  and  revenging  the  iajaiiei, 
of  their  parents.^  They  were  careful  to  provide  a  comfortable  sab- 
sistcnce  for  their  old  age,  which  was  called  ytjpofioeKity,  and  to  per- 
form their  funeral  rites  with  decency  :' 

To)  yiip  ^vrci^v  nuSoi  obit  Kr*  &r  ^$ipotf 
Ot  ytipofioffiehtrown  Koi,  Ocofowra  V9 
ncpioTcAovoY,  Kcd  irpo$^aoyTtu  r€Kp6p  \f 

Other  sons 

lYilt  thou  not,  therefore,  speed  thee  to  beget, 

To  cherish  th^  old  age,  to  grace  thee  dea<iu 

With  sumptttouB  vests,  and  lay  thee  in  the  tomb  ?    Pottb«. 

•  Plut.  Ariitide.  '  Aristophanes. 

•  Horn.  II.  A'.  ▼.  142.  '  Hom.  Odys.  y.  ▼.  906.     - 

•  Quint.  Curt.  lib.  vi.  baud  procul  a        *  Eurip.  Medea  v.  lOSa. 
£ne.  /  Id.  Aloest.  ▼.  6» 
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r 
Th^  wtre  to  mueh  coocenied  abont  these  raattert,  that  when  tbey 
undertook  any  hasardous  enterprise,  it  was  customary  to  engage  some 
of  their  friends  to  maintain  and  protect  their  aged  parents.'  Thus, 
when  tlie  Tbcbans  living  in  exile  at  Athens  conspired  to  free  their 
native  country  from  the  voke  of  Lacedsmon,  thev  divided  themselves 
iato  two  companies,  and  agreed  that  one  should  endeavour  to  gel 
pcMsession  of  the  city  and  surprise  the  enemy,  whilst  the  other  should 
remain  in  Attica,  and  provide  for  the  parents  and  children  of  their 
asaociates,  if  they  perished  in  the  attempt.^  The  provision  made  by 
ckiklren  for  their  parents  was  termed  rfifeia,  and  by  the  poets  6|pc- 
vHi^ca,  or  Ophrrpa,  and  sometimes  Op^wraJ  To  be  negligent  in  this 
matter  was  accounted  the  greatest  impiety,  and  most  worthy  of  the 
divine  vengeance.^  No  crime  was  thought  to  be  followed  with  more 
certain  and  inevitable  judgments  than  the  disobedience  and  dis- 
respectful behaviour  of  children  to  their  parents ;  for  the  ftnriea  and 
other  infernal  deities  were  believed  to  be  always  ready  to  execute  tho 
curse  of  parents  thus  injured  by  their  children :' 


*AXX&  M  Soifuwr 


How  firom  my  father  ibovld  I  vengeance  dread ! 
How  Would  my  mother  cone  my  hated  head ! 
And  while  in  wrath  to  ▼engefol  fiendi  she  cries. 
How  from  their  hell  woeld  ^engefiil  fiends  ariae  ! 
Abhorr*d  by  all,  accorted  my  name  w^d  grow. 
The  earth's  disgrace,  and  human  kind  my  foe.        Porx. 

Various  instances  of  this  kind  occur,  as  those  of  (Edipus,  Theseus, 
and  others.*  Nor  was  the  punishment  of  this  crime  left  to  be  exe- 
cuted by  the  gods  only,  but  was  frequently  inOicted  by  human 
appointment.  Solon  ordered  that  all  persons,  who  refused  to  make 
due  provision  for  their  parents,  should  be  punished  with  iwifila,  in- 
Ibmy.'  The  same  penalty  was  incurred  by  those  who  beat  their 
parents ;  nor  was  this  limited  to  their  parents  only,  but  extended  to 
their  grandfathers,  grandmothers,  and  other  progenitors.  When  anv 
person  offered  himself  for  the  office  of  archon,  be  was  examined  with 
respect  to  his  life  and  behaviour ;  and  if  it  appeared  that  he  had  not 
kooored  his  parents,  he  was  rejected. 

However,  there  were  some  cases  in  which  Solon  excused  children 
from  maintaining  their  parents,  as  when  they  had  been  brought  up 
to  no  trade  or  profession  by  which  they  might  be  enabled  to  subsist 
in  the  world  ;  for  the  care  and  trouble  of  parents  in  educating  their 
ebildren  being  the  chief  foundation  of  those  duties  which  they  were 
to  expect  from  them,  their  default  in  that  respect  was  considered 
sufficient  to  absolve  children  from  their  allegiance.  In  like  manner, 
they  who  were  prostituted  by  their  parents  were  not  obliged  to  main* 
lain  them/    The  sons  of  harlots  were  also  declared  to  lie  under  na 

*  Virg.  Xa.  lib.  ix.  ▼.  98S.  "•  Id.  Odys.  0.  ▼.  1S4. 

*  Pint.  Pelopida.  •  PUu  de  Leg.  tib.  ai. 
<  Horn.  II.  ar.  ▼.  478.  •  Lacrt.  Sokme. 

*  Heaiod.  Opec  et  Disr*  lib.  i.  ▼.  IS.  '  £schin.  Orat.  in  Tiroarch. 
'  Hom.Il. /.  ▼.4S4. 
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obligation  of  relieviog  their  fathen,  who  nmde  their  very  birth  a 
•candal  and  reproach  to  them.' 

As  the  uokindness  of  parents  was  thought  a  sufficient  excuse  for 
children  to  deny  them  relief  in  their  old  age«  so  the  disobedience  or 
extravagance  of  children,  whether  natural  or  adopted/  frequently  de- 
prived them  of  the  care  and  estate  of  their  parents.  However,  the 
Athenian  lawgiver  did  not  allow  fathers  to  disinherit  their  chUdren 
from  passion  or  prejudice,  but  required  their  appearance  before  cer- 
tain judges  appointed  for  that  purpose ;  and  if  the  children  were 
found  deserving  of  so  severe  a  sentence,  the  public  crier  was  ordered 
to  proclaim  that  they  were  disinherited  :  hence  to  disinherit  a  sea  is 
called  dircMnjpipCai  top  vIop  ;  and  the  person  disinherited,  dirodipvcrM/ 
To  be  disinherited  was  also  denominated  Iciriin-ecr  rov  yivvmi ;  and 
to  be  received  again,  iLvaXdftfidvtadai  eis  to  yivos.  It  osay  be  farther 
observed  that  parents  were  allowed  to  be  reconciled  to  their  children^ 
but  could  never  again  abdicate  them,  lest  the  punishment  of  children 
should  become  endless,  and  their  fears  perpetual/ 

When  any  man,  either  through  dotage  or  other  infirmity,  became 
unfit  to  manage  his  estate,  his  son  was  allowed  to  impeach  him  be- 
fore the  ^dropet,  men  of  his  own  ward,  who  were  empowered  to  invest 
the  son  with  the  immediate  possession  of  his  inheritance."  There  b 
a  remarkable  story  concerning  Sophocles,  who  being  accused  by  lo- 
phon  and  his  other  sons  of  neglecting  his  affairs  through  dotage,  read 
to  the  judges  his  tragedy  called  CEdipus  ColontMs,  which  he  had 
then  lately  composed,  and  was  acquitted.* 


CHAP.  XVI. 

Education  of  Youths 

In  order  to  prevent  the  vices  inseparable  from  idleness,  the  Greeks, 
especially  the  Athenians,  took  great  care  to  accustom  boys  and  girls 
to  industry,  to  exercise  them  in  some  useful  labor,  and  to  instruct 
them  in  arts  and  discipline."  For  the  first  five  years,  however,  oo 
labor  that  required  application  was  to  be  imposed  on  children  ;'  that 
period  was  allotted  for  the  growth  and  strengthening  of  the  body. 
Both  boys  and  girls  were  instructed  in  the  public  schools.  The  girls 
were  allowed  little  food ;'  and  their  waists  were  bound  about  to  rea- 
der them  elegant.'  Some  of  them  are  said  to  have  been  taught  Basic 
and  literature  :  the  Spartan  virgins  were  skilled  in  music  ;'  the  Tbe- 
ban  Corinna  excelled  in  poetry  ;'  and  Aspasia  was  more  fiimons  far 
her  eloquence  and  the  charms  of  her  conversation,  than  even  for  her 
beauty.' 

9  Pint.  Solone.  1.2. 

^  Demosth.  in  Spudiam.  '  Ariitot.  de  Rap.  lib.  tiL  cap.  11. 

'  Hesjch.  in  ivoieiipvitros.  9  TerenU  Ennndk.  act.  ii.  S.  2S. 

'  Issas  de  Hsred.  Cironit.  '  Id.  ib.  v.  aS. 

*  Aristoph.  Nub.  act.  iii.  sc.  1.  *  Flut.  Ljcnrgo. 

*  Cic.  de  Senecl.    Aristopb.  Scbbl.  ad        *  Pauaan.  Boeot.  cap.  izii. 
Ranas.  «  Athen.  ? « 19. 

**  Plut.  Solone ;   Xenopb.  Memor.  iv. 
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If  the  fathers  of  boys  were  rtoh,  and  persons  of  distiDCtion,  they 
kept  in  their  houses  private  teachers,  who  were  called  vaiiaymyol/  or 
waAorpifitu^^  and  who  might  instruct  them  in  useful  learning.  It 
would  appear,  however,  that  the  office  of  the  waihorpiPai  consisted 
chiefly  in  exercismg  the  bodies  of  their  scholars  in  the  paltestra/ 

The  Greeks,  except  the  Lacedsemonians,  were  accustomed  to  have 
their  sons  taught  letters,  the  gymnastic  exercises,  music,'  and  some- 
times painting/  To  understand  the  form  and  value  of  letters,  to 
trace  them  with  elegance  and  facility,*  to  give  the  proper  length  and 
intonation  to  syllables,  formed  the  first  studies  of  boys.  They  re* 
paired  to  the  house  of  their  teacher,  who  gave  instructions  to  a  great 
■nmber  of  disciples.*  They  were  enjoined  to  pay  the  most  scrupulous 
attention  to  punctuation,  till  it  was  time  to  instruct  them  in  the  rules.' 
They  often  read  the  fables  of  ^sop,*"  and  frequently  repeated  verses 
which  tliey  knew  by  rote ;  and  to  exercise  the  memory  of  their  pupils, 
the  professors  of  grammar  taught  them  passages  of  Homer,  Hesiod, 
and  the  lyric  poets;*  but  as  tiie  poets  attribute  passions  to  the  gods, 
and  justify  those  of  men,  the  children  became  familiar  with  vice  be- 
fore they  knew  its  pernicious  nature.  For  this  reason,  collections  of 
select  pieces  of  pure  morality  were  formed  for  their  use ;'  and  to  this 
were  sometimes  added  the  enumeration  of  the  troops  who  went  to 
the  siege  of  Troy,  as  we  find  it  in  the  Iliad.>* 

By  yp^fifiara,  letters,  is  understood  ypafifwrtinl  (sc.  r^fi?),  which 
at  first  denoted  iwiarJi^fiy  row  ypayjmi  tal  irayp&rai,  the  art  of  writing, 
and  with  propriety.*  The  same  became  afterwards  so  extensively 
used  as  to  signify  ^cXoXoy/a,  by  which  was  comprehended  a  know* 
ledge  of  history,  poetry,  eloquence,  and  literature  in  general.'' 

Yonng  men  of  liberal  fortunes  were  instnicted  in  philosophy/  For 
tbu  purpose  there  were  gymnasia  and  public  schoob  in  different  parts 
of  Greece.  At  Athens,  the  principal  were  the  Academy,'  the  Ly- 
ceum,* and  the  Kwoaapytt.^  At  Corinth  was  a  public  school  called 
KpAytioy  ;*  and  in  the  isle  of  Rhodes  was  another.' 

As  the  education  of  the  Spartan  children  differed  so  much  from 
that  of  the  other  Greeks,  it  may  be  necessary  to  give  an  account  of 
it  »  the  remaining  part  of  this  chapter. 

At  the  age  of  seven  years  domestic  education  commonly  ended  / 
and  the  father  was  asked  whether  he  was  willing  that  his  son  should 

'  Plat  de  Puer.  Educat  cap.  tii.  Horn.  '  Plat,  de  Leg.  lib.  vii. 

U.  /,  T.  442.  sq.    Anton.  Idyll,  iv.  ▼.  21 .  '  EusUth.  in  II.  0. 

Tbaociit.  Idyll,  xxiv.  v.  lOS.  tq.  «  Ariatot.  Topic.  ▼!.  8. 

«  Aiiatoph.  Nub.  ▼.  fM)9.  '  Cic.  de  Orat  i.  42.     Senec  Epiat. 

/  ^scliiD.  in  Timarch.  IzixTiiL    Qnintil.  i.  4. 

'  Tereat.  Euoucb.  iii.  2. 23.    Plot,  de  '  Terent  Andr.  i.  1.  v.  80. 

Mntica.  (  iElian.  Var.  Hist  iv.  0. 

A  Ariatot.  Polit.  viii.  3.  •  Id.  ib.  ix.  10  et  29.     Cic  de  Dirm. 

*  Lndan.  de  Gjnmas.  i.  IS.  Acad.  Qu«tt.  L  17. 

*  Plat.  Alcib.    Derooatb.  de  Coron.  *  Heavcb/    Diog.  Laert.  vL  IS.    Pau« 
'  Ariatot.  de  Rbetor.  lib.  iiL  c.  5.  aan.  Attic,  xii. 

"*  Aristopb.  Pac.  ▼.  128.    At.  ▼•  471.  ^  Lodan.  Dial.  Mort.    Laert.  wi,  77. 

Ariatot.  ap.  Schol.  Amtm>b.  ibid.  '  Cic.  Toacul.  Quest,  ii.  61.    Sueton. 

«  Plat,  in  Protag.  de  Rep.  lib.  ii.    La«  in  Tiberio  xi. 

ciao.  de  Gjrmnas.  '  Plut.  Lycurgo. 
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be  brought  up  according  to  the  laws.  If  he  refused,  be  was  himtelf 
deprived  of  the  rights  of  a  citizen  ;'  but  if  be  coDsented,  the  youth 
had  for  his  guardians,  besides  his  parents,  the  laws,  the  magistrates, 
and  all  the  citizens,  who  were  authorized  to  interrogate,  to  advise, 
and  to  chastise  him,  and  who  would  themselves  have  been  punished 
if  they  had  spared  him  when  he  was  guilty.'  At  the  head  of  the 
children  was  placed  one  of  the  most  respectable  men  in  the  repablic.* 
He  distributed  them  into  different  classes,  over  each  of  which  pre- 
sided a  young  chief,  who  wsis  distinguished  by  his  sense  and  courage, 
and  was  called  eipriv.  They  submitted  to  his  orders  without  a  mur- 
mur, and  to  the  chastisements  which  were  imposed  by  him,  and 
which  were  inflicted  with  rods  by  young  persons  arrived  at  the  age 
of  puberty.* 

The  regulations  to  which  they  were  subjected  became  daily  more 
rigid.  Their  hair  was  cut  off;  and  they  walked  without  stockings  or 
shoes  to  accustom  themselves  to  bear  the  rigor  of  the  seasons.  They 
sometimes  exercised  quite  naked.'  At  the  age  of  twelve  years'  they 
laid  aside  the  tunic,  and  wore  only  a  cloak,  which  was  to  last  them  a 
whole  year/  They  were  seldom  permitted  the  use  of  baths  and  per- 
fumes. Elach  company  lay  together  on  the  tops  of  reeds,  which 
grew  out  of  the  river,  and  which  Uiey  broke  off  with  their  bands 
without  employing  any  iron  instrument/ 

The  e'ipriy  was  a  youth  of  twenty  years  of  age,  who,  as  a  reward  for 
his  courage  and  prudence,  was  appointed  to  give  lessons  to  a  number 
of  other  youths  committed  to  his  care.'  He  was  at  their  head  when 
they  encountered  each  other,  when  they  swam  over  the  Eurotas, 
when  they  hunted,  wrestled,  ran,  or  engaged  in  the  different  exercises 
of  the  gymnasium.  On  their  return  home  they  took  a  wholesome 
and  frugal  meal/  which  was  prepared  by  themselves.  The  strongett 
'furnished  wood  ;  and  the  weaker,  herbs  and  other  provisions^  wbidi 
they  had  conveyed  away  by  stealth  from  the  gardens,  or  from  the 
halls  in  which  the  public  repasts  were  held.  If  they  were  discoTered, 
they  were  sometimes  whipped,  and  prohibited  from  approaching  the 
*  table ;'  and  sometimes  they  were  dragged  to  an  altar,  around  which 
they  sang  verses  in  ridicule  of  themselves.^  When  the  ^supper  wis 
over,  their  young  leader  ordered  some  of  them  to  sing,  and  proposed 
questions  to  others,  from  their  answers  to  which  he  judged  of  their 
wit  or  sentiments.  They  who  spoke  without  reflection  were  sUgbdy 
chastised  in  presence  of  the  magistrates  and  aged  men,  who  attended 
at  these  conversations,  and  were  sometimes  dissatisfied  with  the  sen- 
tences of  the  eipijv,  but  who,  through  fear  of  weakening  his  authority, 
waited,  till  he  was  alone  before  they  punished  him  for  his  severity  or 
indulgence.' 

The  youth  of  Lacedasmon  received  only  a  slight  tincture  of  leam- 

'  Plat.  Instit.  Lacon.  /  Plat  Eycorgo. 

«  Id.  ib.  i.  Id.  ib. 

^  Xenoph.  de  Rep.  Laced.  *  Id.  Instit.  Lacon. 
«  Idem.                                                         .  '  Id.  Lycur^. 

''  Plut.  Lyciirgo.  *  Id.  Instit.  Lacon. 
*  Xenoph.  de  llep.  Laced.     Plut.  Ly-         '  Id.  Lycurgo. 
cargo  ',  Jaatin.  lib.  iii.  cap.  3. 
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iog :  bot  they  were  taught  to  express  themselves  with  purity,  and  to 
perform  10  the  choruses  of  dancing  and  music.  To  perpetuate  the 
memory  of  those  who  had  died  for  their  country,  and  the  shame  of 
those  who  had  betrayed  it,  they  also  composed  poems,  in  which  great 
ideas  were  expressed  with  simplicity,  and  elevated  sentiments  with  an 
animated  warmth."* 

Every  day  the  ephori  attended  on  their  youthful  pupils,  and  exa« 
mined  whether  their  education  was  carefully  conducted,  whether  any 
improper  delicacy  had  been  suffered  to  insinuate  itself  into  their  beds 
or  apparel,  and  whether  they  were  disposed  to  corpulency.*  This 
last  article  was  considered  of  rreat  importance,  for  excessive  corpu- 
lence seemed  to  be  a  proof  of  luxurious  indolence ;'  and  in  order  to 
guard  against  it,  they  were  employed  the  greatest  part  of  every  day 
10  the  gymnasium** 

At  the  age  of  eighteen  they  engaged  in  combats  with  each  other  m 
the  Platanistas  /  and  at  the  same  period  their  leaders  required  from 
them  more  modesty,  submission,  temperance,  and  ardor.^  The  edu- 
cation of  the  Spartans  continued,  if  the  expression  may  be  allowed, 
during  their  whole  life/ 


CHAP.  XVII. 

Jtwus  of  Eating. 

According  to  some  authors,'  the  times  of  eating  were  four  every 
day.  1.  ^AKpaTitrfia,  the  morning  meal,  was  so  termed,  because  it 
was  customary  at  this  time  to  eat  pieces  of  bread  dipped  in  wine  un* 
mixed  with  water,  which  was  called  aarparov.  This  meal  is  denomi- 
nated by  Homer'  ofpcirrov,  which  was  derived  &iro  tov  &eip€iv,  from  its 
being  first  taken  away  ;  or  rather  &w6  ro^  Apiar^v,  because  the  heroes 
went  immediately  from  this  meal  to  war,  where  they  behaved  them- 
selves valiantly."  Sometimes  it  was  termed  biayfi(mafi6s,  breakfast, 
and  was  taken  about  the  rising  of  the  sun.*  2.  Aelirvov  was  so 
named  because  after  this  meal,  dec  iroveiv,  it  was  usual  to  return  to 
the  war,  or  other  labor ;  whence  it  is  sometimes  synonymous  with 
dptoToVf  being  taken  for  the  morning  meal.*  3.  AetXcfov,  which  was 
alto  sometimes  termed  Iffjripiafia,  was  the  afternoon  meal.  4.  Ac/p- 
vof'  was  the  supper,  w:hich  afterwards,  among  the  latter  Greeks,  was 
termed  btliryor  ;  and  the  word  hdpwos  is  said  to  be  derived  from  lavfp- 
voff,  that  meal  being  eaten  the  last  before  going  to  sleep.^    Some 

■•  Plat.  Lycurgo.  *  Horn.  Odys.  w^.  v.  2. 

•  iElian.  Vtr.  Hiit.  lib.  xir.  c.  7.  "  Schol.  in  Htm.  II.  /9'. 

•  Id.  ib.  •  Id.  ib. 

F  Lucian.  de  GymHas.  •  Athen.  loco  citato. 

«  Xraoph.  de  Rep.  Laced.  '  Horn.  Odya.  /3'.  v,  20. 

r  Plat.  Lycurgo.  ^  Schol.  in  Horn.  II.  0. 
'  Athen.  lib,  i.  cap.  9. 
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enuTiierate  the  times  of  eating  as  follows  :-^  1  •  iLtpdriofia ;  2.  o^ 
oTov  ;  3.  iawipiafia  ;  4.  belwrov.  However,  the  generalitj  of  authors 
agree  that  the  ancient  Greeks  took  only  three  meals  a  day,  and  ooiit 
the  third  meal  called  btiXivoy  ;  and  that  they  who  considered  deiXirory 
or  itnripiafia,  as  a  meal  distinct  from  the  iopwos,  seem  to  have  no 
good  foundation  for  that  opinion.'  Afterwards,  the  names  being 
changed,  dpiarop  denoted  dinner,  idpwoi  the  afternoon  repast,  and 
ielirvov  supper.' 

Others  are  of  opinion  that  the  primitive  Greeks  had  only  two  meal* 
a  day,  the  dpiorov  and  h6pvost  and  that  the  rest  are  only  different 
names  of  these.^  It  is,  indeed,  not  to  be  doubled  that  io  those  early 
siges  the  mode  of  living  was  very  frugal  and  temperate.  Among  the 
Greeks,  to  breakfast  or  dine  to  the  full  was  accounted  extravagance ; 
and  it  was  thought  sufficient,  after  the  business  and  labor  of  the  day* 
to  refresh  themselves  with  a  plentiful  meal.' 


CHAP.  XVIII. 

Several  Sorts  of  Entertainments, 

In  the  primitive  ages,  vdaa  wfAvoffiov  m/paytityil  ri^p  airiav  els  Stop 
hvk^epe,  all  meetings  at  entertainments  were  occasioned  by  devotioa 
to  the  gods.'  Nor  was  it  usual  to  indulge  themselves  in  the  free  use 
of  wine  or  dainties,  unless  on  a  religious  account.'  At  festivals  they 
rested  from  their  labors,  and  lived  more  plentifully  than  at  otbtf 
times,  believing  that  on  such  occasions  the  gods  were  present  at  their 
tables/  This  induced  them  to  conduct  themselves  with  piety  and 
decency,  and  not  to  drink  to  excess ;  but  having  refreshed  themselves 
with  moderation,  they  offered  a  libation  to  the  gods,  and  then  re- 
turned home.^ 

Afterwaids,  when  a  more  free  manner  of  living  was  introduced, 
we  meet  with  three  sorts  of  entertainments;  elXair/viy,  yafws,  and 
iparos,  which  are  all  enumerated  in  the  following  verse  : — 

Elktarii^y  ^  ydfios,  4w§i  o^  ipaiw  t&  U  y'  4arU  ;* 

Is  this  a  bridAl  or  a  friendly  feast  ? 
For  one  at  oommon  charge  it  cannot  be. 

Hence,  there  are  commonly  said  to  have  been  three  separate  kinds  of 
entertainments  among  the  ancient  Greeks ;  but  these  may  be  reduced 
to  two,  elXavtyrf  and  ipavos,  under  one  of  which  ydfios,  the  marriage 
feast,  may  be  comprehended.  Elkafrlyti  is  sometimes  termed  eb^^, 
and  aavfilioXoy  ieiirvoy,  and  was  an  entertainment  provided  at  the 

'  A  then.  lib.  t.  cap.  4.  '  Athen.  lib.  v. 

•  Id.  lib.  i.  c.  9.   Eustath.  ad  Odys.  /S'.  '  Id.  Hb.  ii. 

et  td  Od^s.  ir'.  /  Grid.  Fait.  lib.  t. 

''  Athen.  lib.  v.  cap.  4.  i  Athen.  lib.  viiL  cap.  16.  gab 

«  Plut.  Sjmpos.  Tiii.  Qnsst.  6.  ^  Horn.  Odyi.  t^,  t.  220. 
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expense  of  one  person.'  On  the  contrary,  ipavoi  was  an  entertain- 
ment made  at  the  common  charge  of  all  present,  and  received  its 
name  iiwo  row  ovvfp^v  kqI  ovii^ptiv  itamor,  because  every  man  con* 
tributed  his  proportion.^  This  entertainment  was  sometimes  termed 
6iaat)s ;  and  hence  the  guests  were  called  avrOtaffArac,  though  more 
commonly  kpayimaL  What  each  guest  contributed  was  termed  dv/i- 
fopa,  elff^opa,  cora/SoXj),  uyfifioK^,  &c. ;  and  hence  the  entertainment 
was  named  itiwyor  ^vfi^optiroy,  int/M0o\ifialoy,  to  aw6  avfjifidklitp  rara- 
P6Kufrf  and  sometimes  t6  Ik  icoirov,  &c.  At  Argos  the  contributioo 
was  called  by  a  peculiar  name,  x*^^-  The  peraona  who  collected  the 
contributions  had  the  aame  denomination  as  the  guests,  add  were 
called  iparurraim 

Hither  may  be  referred  Mwrov  ovyay^tyiftor  or  ovyayuyioyf  derived 
from  cvy&y€ir,  which  by  a  peculiar  signification  denotes  to  driok  to* 
gether ;  but  whether  this  entertainment  was  the  same  as  ipayot  is  vn- 
certain.' 

Aeliri^a  iwii6eifiaf  or  ^  iwiiofiartiy,  were  entertainments  in  which 
aome  of  the  guests  contributed  more  than  their  exact  proportion ;  to 
do  which  was  termed  iiniii6yai. 

To  ttiro  oTvpliot  was  when  any  person,  having  provided  his  own 
supper,  put  it  into  a  basket,  and  went  to  eat  it  at  another  man's 
house.*  Different  from  this  was  the  Roman  tportula,  which  con- 
sisted of  alms  received  by  clients  from  their  rich  patrons,  in  a  basket 
so  denominated.  *Aw6  tnrvpihot  htwy^iy  signifies  also  to  receive  in  a 
basket  a  piece  of  silver,  or  fragments  of  meat  instead  of  a  supper.* 

The  fyayoi  being  provided  at  less  expense  than  other  entertain* 
ments,  in  which  one  person  sustained  the  whole  charge,  were  gene- 
rally most  frequented,  and  were  recommended  by  many  as  conducive 
to  friendship  and  good  neighbourhood.'  They  were  also  for  the 
most  part  conducted  with  more  order  and  propriety,  because  the 
guests  who  ate  of  their  own  collation  only  were  usually  more  sparing 
than  when  they  were  feasted  at  another  man*s  expense  /  for  it  ap- 
pears that  their  behaviour  at  public  feasts  was  different  from  that  at 
private  entertainments,  in  which  intemperance  and  unseemly  actions 
frequently  prevailed.^  They  who  were  present  without  contributing 
towards  the  expense  of  the  entertainment,  were  termed  iLovfifioXoi ;  in 
which  condition  were  poets  and  singers,  and  others  who  diverted  the 
company : 

''AmnrMi  lyAp  Act  AoiSol  Sfc/tfr/ 

We  iingera  always  feast  without  siDoke. 

for  &Kawya  dveiy,  to  feast  or  kill  without  smoke,  was  a  proverbial 
phrase  for  those  who  partook  of  entertainments  without  being  at  the 
charge  and  trouble  of  providing  them ;  hence  the  following  expres- 
sion : — 

<  Schd.  Horn,  ad  Odys.  a'.  ▼.  S^  «  Hes^hiai. 

Atben.  Tiii.  16.    Eoitath.  ad  Horn.  Od.  e^.  •  Heaiod.  Oper.  et  Dier.  lib.  ii.  v.  140. 

A  Scbol.  ad  Odys.  d".  t.  2S6.     Atben.  p  KotUtb.  ad  Odys.  e^. 

Till.  16.     Plant.  Curcul.  ir.  1. 18.  «  Horn.  Odys.  rt'.  t.  2J6.  iq. 

'  Atben.  lib.  Tiii.  sab  finem.  **  Atben.  Eb.  i.  cap.  7. 

«  Id.  ib. 
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KaXAi^inis  yhp  (Ucnrvoy  &cl  Bios  J 
Calliope  always  killa  without  smoke. 

By  this  was  meant  that  the  Muses  and  their  favorites  were  always 
entertained  at  the  expense  of  others.  Hence  also  iiavfiPoXos  some- 
times denotes  a  useless  person,  who  is  maintained  by  other  men,  and 
contributes  nothing  towards  the  charge/ 

Lastly,  in  many  places  were  public  entertainments,  at  which  a 
whole  city,  a  tribe,  or  any  other  body  or  fraternity  of  men,  were  pre- 
sent.    These  were  designated  by  the  general  names  ava-tHna,  wuvia^ 
oiaip  &c. ;  or  sometimes  from  the  body  of  men  who  were  admitted, 
hqfAodoiAai,  SecTva  brjftdffta,  and  ^/lorica,  t^parpiKhp  ^vXercira,  &c. ; 
according  as  those  of  the  same  bfjfAos  borough,  ^arpla  fraternity,  or 
^vX^  tribe,  met  together.    The  provision  was  sometimes- fiimislied 
by  contributions,  sometimes  by  the  liberality  of  the  rich,  and  at  other 
times  from  the  -public  revenue.    The  design  of  these  entertainments, 
which  in  some  places  were  appointed  by  the  laws,  was  to  accuitom 
men  to  frugality,  and  to  promote  peace  and'  good  neighbourhood. 
They  were  first  instituted  in  Italy  by  Italus,  king  of  that  coimtry.* 
Next  to  these,  in  order  of  time,  were  those  appointed  in  Crete  by 
king  Minos,  after  whose  example  Lycurgus  instituted  the  public  en- 
tertainments at  Sparta,  though  the  name  was  varied ;  for  the  Cretans 
termed  their  syssitia,  or  public  entertainments,  drSpeca,  and   the  La- 
cedaemonians, i^eiblria  ;*  but  some  afiirm  that,  anciently,  the  Lace- 
daemonians did  not  use  the  word  ^iS/ria,  but  iiyipeiap  which  was  the 
Cretan  name.*   These  entertainments  of  the  Spartans  were  coDducted 
with  the  greatest  frugality,  and  persons  of  all  ages  were  admitted ; 
the  young  being  obliged  to  repair  thither  as  to  bibaffKaXela  ^ufpomh 
yi/ff,  schools  of  temperance  and  sobriety,  in  which  by  the  example 
and  useful  discourse  of  those  who  were  more  advanced  in  years,  they 
were  taught  good  manners  and  useful  knowledge.'    The  Atheniaos 
bad  also  their  syssitia,  particularly  that  in  which  the  senate  of  five 
hundred,  together  with  others  who,  on  account  of  the  public  services 
or  eminent  merit  of  themselves  or  their  ancestors,  were  thought  wor- 
thy of  the  honor,  were  entertained  at  the  public  expense.    There 
were  also  mauy  others  at  Athens,  and  in  other  places  of  Grreece. 


CHAP.  XIX. 

The  Materials  of  which  Entertainments  consisted* 

In  the  primitive  ages,  men  lived  on  such  fruits  as  grew  without  art 
or  cultivatiou,  and  desired  no  other  beverage  than  water  from  foun- 
tains and  rivers.^  Anciently,  at  Argos,  the  people  fed  chiefly  on 
pears ;  at  Athens,  on  figs ;  in  Arcadia,  on  acorns ;'  and  so  celebrated 
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were  the  Arclidians  for  living  on  that  sort  of  food,  that  they  were 
distinguished  by  the  name  of  fiaXartf^yoi,  acoro«eaters.*  Most 
other  nations  in  Greece  also  used  acorns.  Hence  it  was  costomary 
at  Athens,  when  marriage  festivals  were  observed,  for  a  boy  to  enter 
with  a  bough  full  of  acorns,  and  a  plate  covered  with  bread,  and  to 
proclaim,  "E/^vyov  kqkov,  elpoy  Afitiyoy,  I  have  escaped  the  worse,  and 
found  the  better ;  which  was  done  in  memory  of  their  leaving  the  use  of 
acorns  for  that  of  bread.  Hence,  also,  some  of  the  trees  which  bore 
acorns  were  termed  ^ayot,  from  ^dyei v,  to  eat,  and  in  Latin  eaculi,  from 
esca,  food.'  Ancient  authors  relate  that  in  the  first  ages  men  lived  on 
acorns  and  berries,  and  that  they  were  for  a  long  time  unacquainted 
with  the  art  of  ploughing  the  earth  for  com  ;'  but  they  believed  that 
in  the  golden  age,  when  men  enjoyed  all  kinds  of  plenty  and  pros- 
perity, the  ground  produced  corn  without  cultivation.'  AAerwards, 
the  earth  became  unfruitful,  and  men  fell  into  extreme  ignorance  and 
barbarity,  till  Ceres  taught  them  the  art  of  sowing  and  several  other 
useful  inventions,  the  memory  of  which  was  celebrated  many  ages 
after  on  their  festival  days.'  The  first  that  Ceres  instructed  in  sow- 
ing and  tilling  the  ground  was  Triptoiemus,  by  whom  that  knowledge 
was  communicated  to  his  countrymen  the  Athenians.  Afterwards, 
she  imparted  the  same  art  to  Eumelus,  a  citizen  of  Patrse  in  Achaia, 
by  whom  it  was  first  introduced  into  that  country,  as  it  was  also 
by  Areas  into  Arcadia/  Some  ascribe  the  invention  of  making  and 
baking  bread  to  Pan.  At  first,  barley  was  used  before  any  other  sort 
of  com,  and  is  said  to  have  been  the6rst  food  that  the  gods  imparted 
to  mankind  ;'  but  it  was  afterwards  in  use  only  among  the  poor,  who 
were  unable  to  fumish  their  tables  with  better  provision. 

Bread  was  called  opros ;  and  being  the  chief  and  most  necessary 
kind  of  food,*  it  sometimes  denoted  all  sorts  of  meat  and  drink.'  By 
a  metonymy  it  was  also  denominated  ffiros,*  The  Greeks  used  to 
carry  it  in  a  basket  which  was  made  of  twigs  or  cane,  and  which  was 
called  Kayeoy  and  icayovyJ  They  baked  their  bread  either  under  the 
ashes,  and  then  the  loaves  were  called  vwoiirai  AproiT  and  iyxpvflai  ;* 
or  in  the  Kpt^yf,  oven,  when  they  were  denominated  rp(/3awra(/  and 
the  same  bread  was  also  termed  ivylrrfs/  They  had  likewise  another 
kind  of  bread  called  fiASa,  which  was  common  food,  and  was  made 
of  meal,  salt,  and  water ;  to  which,  some  say,  was  added  oil.*  'AX- 
ftroy,  barley-meal,  was  chiefly  in  use '/  and  the  flour  of  barley  was 
dried  at  the  fire,  or  fried  after  it  had  been  soaked  in  water ;'  and  that 
barley-meal  was  in  great  request  appears  from  the  portico  at  Athens 
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jil,wbich  it  was  sold,  and  which  wan  called  iLXifdrw^  oroa/  atid^^m 
AX^irc^wXic*  They  also  used  dpiov,  which  was  a  conipotition  of  rice, 
cheese,  eg^s,  and  honey,  and  was  wrapped  in  fig  leaves,,  whence  it 
.obtained  its  name.*'  MvrruiTov  was  made  of  cheese,  ggrlickj  eggs, 
and  some  other  ingredients^  mixed  together.* 

The  poor  excavated  their  bread,  and  into  the  hollow  pot  saace, 
which  they  supped.  This  kind  of  bread  was  called  /uorvXXf/  or 
/u(rrvXi|,  and  hence  the  verb  /uioTvXXdcrOat.^  The  poor  of  Attica  abo 
lived  on  garlick  and  onions.'  The  Greeks  had  many  sorts  of  cakes, 
jBS  wvpafAovs,  a  cake  made  of  wheat  mixed  with  honey  ;*  ^va/iovf,  a 
calie  made  of  honey  and  sesame  ;*  dffivXos,  a  cake  made  of  very  white 
flour ;'  Irpla,  very  sweet  cakes ;'  /jteXirrovra,  a  cake  of  honey  and 
wheat;'  olvovrra,  a  cake  of  wine  and  wheat/ &c. 

In  the  first  ages,  men  abstained  entirely  from  fiesh,  from  an  opinioB 
that  it  was  unlawful  to  eat  it,  or  to  pollute  the  altars  of  the  gods  with 
.the  blood  of  living  creatures.^    Of  all  animals  swine  were  the  first 
that  were  used  for  food,  being  wholly  unserviceable  for  every  other 
purpose.^    On  the  contrary,  for  several  ages  after  flesh  was  eaten,  it 
was  thought  unlawful  to  kill  oxen,  because  they  were  very  serviceable 
to  mankind,  and  assisted  in  cultivating  the  ground.     It  was  also  oa- 
usual  to  kill  young  animals ;  and  hence  Priam  reproved  his  sons  for 
feasting  on  young  lambs ;'  the  reason  of  which  was  either  that  it  ap- 
peared cruel  to  deprive  of  life  those  which  had  scarcely  tasted  its 
joys,  or  that  it  tended  to  the  destruction  of  the  species :    hence  at  t 
time  when  there  were  only  few  sheep  at  Athens,  a  law  was  enacted 
which  forbade  iLx^KToy  iLppos  yeiftaOai,  to  eat  lambs  that  had  nevcf 
been  shorn.    The  ancients  were  not  anxious  to  obtain  delicacies  or 
rarities,  but  were  content  with  sheep,  goats,  swine,  oxen  (after  it  be- 
came lawful  to  kill  them),  animals  which  they  caught  in  hunting,  aad 
what  could  be  most  easily  provided,  and  afforded  the  most  bealtbj 
nourishment.     Hence  all  the  Greeks  in  Homer  are  represented  ss 
living  on  a  simple  diet ;  and  both  young  and  old,  kings  and  private 
men,  were  satisfied  with  the  same  provision.    The  courtiers  of  Pene- 
lope, though  devoted  to  all  kinds  of  pleasure,  were  not  entertaioed 
with  either  fish  or  fowl,  or  any  delicacies  ;    and  it  has  been  obserfcd 
that  Homer's  heroes  neither  boiled  their  meat,  nor  dressed  it  witk 
sauces,  but  only  roasted  it.^     In  most  places,  indeed,  the  andeat 
inanner  of  dressing  meat  was  to  roast  it ;  and  some  say  that  ia  the 
heroic  ages  they  never  ate  boiled  flesh ;'  but  this  is  denied  by  otbcn,* 
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who  show  that,  even  in  the  time  of  Homer,  boiled  meat  was  some- 
times provided,  from  Ulysses  receiving  at  an  entertainment  the  foot 
of  an  ox,  which  it  is  well  known  is  never  roasted  ;  and  also  from  the 
following  passage  in  the  Iliad  : 

'Of  8i  X4fivis  ^fi  Mov,  iwtfySfiants  wfk  9o\Kf, 
K^ifffrp  fuXZifJMros  kwaKoTp9(p4os  iruUoio." 

As  when  the  flunefl  beneath  a  cauldron  riie. 

To  melt  the  fhi  of  some  rich  lacrifice.  Pofe. 

This  was  the  manner  of  living  among  the  ancient  Greeks;  nor  were 
the  Lacedaemonians  of  later  ages  less  temperate  than  their  ancestors, 
as  long  as  they  observed  the  laws  of  Lycurgus.  They  constantly  ate 
at  the  ffvoffiua,  public  entertainments,  in  which  the  food  was  ex- 
tremely simple,  and  was  distributed  to  each  person  in  a  certain  pro- 
poilion.  The  chief  part  of  the  provision  was  fiiXas  Stifidt,  the  black 
broth,  which  was  so  unpleasant,  that  a  citizen  of  Sybaris,  who  wa^ 
entertained  at  Sparta,  observed  that,  "  he  no  longer  wondered  that 
the  Lacedaemonians  should  be  the  most  valiant  soldiers  in  the  world, 
when  any  man  in  his  senses  would  choose  rather  to  die  a  thousand 
times  than  to  live  on  such  vile  food.'*'  Agesilaus  distributed  among  the 
slaves  certain  sweetmeats,  which  had  been  presented  to  him  by  the 
Thasians,  and  observed  that  the  servants  of  virtue  ought  not  to  in- 
dulge in  such  delicacies,  it  being  unworthy  of  men  of  free  birth  to 
share  those  pleasures  by  which  slaves  are  allured.  For  this  reason 
the  cooks  of  Lacedaemon  were  dypowouA  xpius  fAovov,  dressers  of  flesh 
only ;  and  they  who  understood  any  thing  more  in  the  art  of  cookery 
were  expelled  from  Sparta,  as  persons  infected  with  the  pbgue.^ 
This  custom  was  not  unlike  that  of  the  ancient  heroes,  who  kept  no 
cooks,  but  sometimes  dressed  their  own  victuals : 

Kal  rik  /ihf  c2  fiiarvXXMj  koI  ifkp*  ifitkcSrof  fwupt,^ 

Achilles  at  the  genial  feast  presides. 

The  parts  tnmsnzes,  and  with  skill  divides.     Pops. 

Sometimes  the  r^pwes,  heralds,  those  servants  itripAv  re  Beiav  re,  of 
both  gods  and  men,  as  tliey  are  called,  who  were  employed  not 
only  in  civil  and  military  affairs,  but  also  in  performing  many  of  the 
holy  rites  at  sacrifices,  served  as  cooks ;  and  hence  the  ancient  cooks 
are  said  by  some  to  have  been  BvTiKfjs  iiirrtipoi^  skilled  in  the  art  of  di- 
vining by  sacrifices,  and  Tpottnavro  yafiuv  ral  Ovviwr,  managed  mar- 
riage feasts  and  sacrifices/ 

But  in  other  cities  of  Greece,  and  in  later  ages,  the  art  of  cookery 
was  held  in  greater  esteem,  though  some  (creeks  still  thought  it  un- 
worthy of  the  meanest  person  that  wasfreebom.'  The  Sicilian  cooks 
were  prixed  above  all  others ;'  and  the  Sicilians  were  so  remarkable 
for  their  luxurious  manner  of  living,  that  ZcreXic^  rpaweSa,  a  Sicilian 
table,  was  a  proverbial  expression  for  one  furnished  very  profusely «* 
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Next  to  the  LacedieinoniaD  tables,  those  of  Atheos  are  said  to 
have  been  furnbhed  roost  fni^lly,  the  AtheDian  soil  being  uofrait- 
jTul,  and  supplying  no  more  provision  than  was  barely  necessary  for 
the  support  of  its  inhabitants.  The  entertainments  at  Athens  were 
so  very  parsimonious,  that  Dromeas,  an  Athenian  parasite,  being  asked 
whether  the  suppers  at  Athens,  or  those  at  Chalcis,  were  more  sump- 
tuous, replied,  that  at  Chalcis  the  vpooifitor,  first  course,  was  prefera- 
ble to  the  whole  feast  at  Athens.*  Hence  to  live  'ArrcnipMSy  like  an 
Athenian,  signifies  to  live  penuriously.* 

The  poor  were  accustomed  to  feed  on  grasshoppers/  and  also  oo 
the  extremities  of  leaves.^  The  Greeks  were  very  fond  of  fish  ;*  and 
yet  no  where  in  the  Iliad  of  Homer,  do  we  find  that  fish  were  set  before 
heroes ;'  but  it  is  certain  that  in  the  heroic  ages  all  did  not  abstain  from 
eating  them/  In  like  manner  they  were  lovers  of  eels  dressed  with 
beets ;  and  the  eels  thus  dressed  were  called  iyxiXen  iyrtrtvrXtu^fii* 
vat,'  They  also  ate  rapcyos,  salt  fish,  of  which  the  neck  and  the  belly 
were  their  favorite  parts/  Their  bevripaiTpdmSai,  second  courses/  con- 
sisted  of  sweetmeats,  apples,  almonds,  nuts,  figs,  peaches,  &c.,  which 
were  called  rptaKra/  Tpayiifiara^f  iwihopnlirfiara,^  vififxara,*  &:c. ;  but 
It  seems  doubtful  whether  these  were  not  sometimes  used  in  the  first 
course.^    Lastly,  they  used  &\as,  salt,  in  almost  every  kind  of  food.' 

Fcom  the  Grecian  meat,  we  proceed  next  to  their  drink.  In  the 
primitive  ages,  as  has  been  already  observed,  the  common  beverage 
was  water,"*  with  which  they  were  supplied  from  the  nearest  fountain. 
Afterwards,  hot  fountains  were  in  great  request,  from  the  example  of 
Hercules,  who,  being  very  much  fatigued  with  labor,  refreshed  hin- 
self  at  a  hot  fountain,  which  was  fabled  to  have  been  discovered  to 
him  by  Minerva  or  Vulcan ;  and  this  sort  of  water  was  thought  very 
beneficial."  Hence,'Homer  relates  that  one  of  the  fountains  of  the 
river  Scamander  was  extremely  cold,  and  the  other  hot  /  but  it  will 
be  difiicult  to  infer  from  the  poet  that  hot  waters  were  drunk  in  the 
heroic  ages  */  and  they  seem  to  have  been  used  only  for  bathing,  do- 
less  prescribed  by  the  physicians,  as  was  usually  done  in  the  cases  of 
old  men,  and  others  with  weak  stomachs.  Certain,  however,  it  b, 
that^  iu  ages  later  than  the  time  of  Homer,  hot  water,  as  a  beverage, 
was  in  request  among  the  ancient  Greeks,  from  whom  the  cqsUmd  of 
drinking  it  came  to  the  Romans.^ 
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Bat  the  Greeks  ased  cold  nore  frequently  than  hot  water ;  and  m 
order  to  drink  it  extremely  cold,  tliey  tempered  it  with  ice,  which 
they  preserved  during  the  heat  of  summer  by  different  means,  and 
chiefly  by  wrapping  it  in  cloth  and  straw.''  When  Alexander  the' 
Great  besieged  Petra,  a  city  of  India,  he  filled  thirty  ditches  with 
ice,  which  being  covered  with  oaken  boughs,  remained  entire  for  a 
long  time.' 

The  invention  of  wine  was  ascribed  by  the  Egyptians  to  Osiris,' 
by  the  Latins  to  Saturn,  and  by  the  Greeks  to  Bacchus,  to  whom  di- 
vine honors  were  paid  on  that  account.  It  is  said  that  the  nse  of 
wines  was  discovered  in  ^tolia  by  Orestheos  the  son  of  DeacalioD^ 
wh«se  grandson  (Eneus,  the  father  of  ^tolus,  from  whom  that  part  of 
Greece  received  its  appellation,  was  so  called  from  olval,  which  was 
the  ancient  name  of  vines.  Some  derive  oTi^os,  the  name  of  wine/ 
from  this  CEneus,  who,  as  they  say,  was  the  first  that  discovered  the'- 
art  of  pressing  wine  from  grapes : 

Seme  are  of  opinion  that  the  vine  was  first  discovered  in  Olympia, 
near  the  river  Alpheus.     Some  report  that  it  was  first  known  at  Plio<« 
thion,  a  town  of  Egypt ;  and  hence  the  EgvpUans  are  thought  to* 
have  derived  their  immoderate  love  and  use  ot  this  liquor,  which  they 
considered  so  necessary  to  the  huinan  frame,  that  they  invented  a  sort 
of  wine  made  of  barley  for  the  poor,  who  could  not  afford  to  pur*' 
chase  that  which  vras  pressed  from  grapes.*  Tlie  Atbeniaas  pretended 
that  in  the  reign  of  Pandion  the  First,  fifth  king  of  Athens,  they  com-* 
municated  to  all  Greece  the  art  of  making  wine."  Others  ascribe  that* 
honor  to  one  Eumolpus,  who  was  a  native  of  Thrace,  and  migrating, 
from  that  country  settled  in  Atiica.* 

Certain,  however,  it  is,  that  to  the  use  of  water  succeeded  that  of 
wine ;  and  in  Homer,  bread  and  wine  are  every  where  found  men- 
tioned together.'  In  Greece,  not  only  the  men,  but  also  matrons  and 
virgins  drank  wine '/  and  because  the  same  freedom  was  seldom  al- 
lowed to  females  in  other  countries,  the  Grecian  women  were  leaa 
esteemed  on  that  account.'  It  was  also  customary  to  give  it  to  chil- 
dren, unless  the  management  of  Achilles  was  different  from  that  of 
other  infants.*  The  wine  was  generally  mixed  with  water;  and 
hence  drinking  cups  were  called  KfKuriipti,  Kopa  ro  KepatraoOat^  from  the 
mixture  made  in  them.*  To  this  derivation  of  the  word  there  are  al- 
lusions in  Homer;  for  the  custom  of  drinking  wine  tempered  with  wa- 
ter obtained  in  the  time  of  the  Trojan  war  and  the  most  early  ages  t 

O/  ftXit  ip*  oTror  ifiuryop  M  Kpffr^pai  ical  08«p/ 
Then  the^  in  cups  with  water  mix  their  wine. 

r  Plot.  Sympofl.  lib.  ti.  '  Horn.  II.  /.  ▼.  702.  r  .  ▼.  161.  alaiBq. 

«  A  then.  lib.  iii.  cap.  36.  loc. 

»  Id.  initio  lib.  iu  y  Horn.  Odys.  f.  t.  77. 

«  Id.  sob  finem  Hb.  i.  '  Athen.  lib.  z. 

V  Apoilod.  lib.  iii.    Hygin.  fab.  ISO.        *  Horn.  II.  i'.  v.  484.  sq. 

Pausan.  lib.  i.  cap.  2.  *  Atlien.  v.  4.     Eostatb.  ad  II.  0, 
•  Plin.  lib.  vii.  Beg.  57.    Slrab.  lib.  vii,        «  Horn.  Ody».  t/,  t.  110, 
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Some  ascribe  the  first  use  of  mixing  wine  with  water  to  MeUunpiit ;' 
and  some  to  Staphylus,  the  son  of  Silenus.  Others  relate  that  Am- 
phictyon,  king  of  Athens,  learned  to  mix  wine  with  water  from  Bac- 
chus himself,  on  which  account  he  dedicated  an  altar  to  that  god 
under  the  name  of  "Opdios,  because  from  that  time  men  began  to  re- 
turn from  entertainments  sober  and  opdoi,  upright/  The  same  king 
enacted  a  law,  that  only  wine  mixed  with  water  should  be  drank  at 
entertainments  ;  and  this  law  having  fallen  into  disuse  was  revived  bj 
Solon/  No  certain  proportion  was  observed  in  this  mixture:  sdtaie 
to  one  vessel  of  wine  poured  two  of  water;  some  with  two  of  wiae 
mixed  five  of  water;  and  others  more  or  less,  as  they  pleased/  Tbe 
Lacedaemonians  els  to  irvp  iSttri  roy  olvov,  ^wt  ai^  ro  wifiirror  fU^ 
&^\priOy,  Kal  fjiera  rifftrapa  hri  ^P^^^h  used  to  boil  their  wine  on  the 
fire  till  the  fifth  part  was  consumed,  and  after  the  expiration  of  four 
years  began  to  drink  it/ 

Yet  most  of  the  Greeks,  and  particularly  the  Lacedaemonians,  were 
sometimes  wont  Arpar^orrpov  irivtiy,  to  drink  wine  with  little  or  no 
water,  which  they  termed  kmamtdltraif  to  act  like  a  Scythian,  for  the 
Scythians  were  very  much  addicted  to  drunkenness,  and  used  wine 
without  water :  hence  drparoircecv  is  commonly  termed  trKvdiori  nttv, 
or  ffKvdoiriely  ;  and  kKparonroola  is  called  aicvBii^  T6ais ;  and  these  ex- 
pressions came  into  use  at  Sparta,  from  the  time  that  Cleomenes  the 
Spartan,  by  living  and  conversing  with  the  Scythians,  learned  to 
drink  to  excess.^  The  Thracians  also  drank  their  wine  unmixed  with 
water ;  and  both  they  and  the  Scythians  were  in  general  such  lovers 
of  it,  that  the  women  and  all  the  men  thought  it  a  most  bappy  life  to 
drink  plenty  of  unmixed  wine,  and  to  pour  it  on  their  grarments.* 
Hence  also  by  0pair/a  irp^Trotris,  the  Thracian  manner  of  driaking,  was 
meant  iLKpaTowotrla,  drinking  wine  not  mixed  with  water.' 

The  Greeks  kept  their  wine  either  in  Kepofuns,  earthen  vessels,*  ia 
iivKols,  bottles  or  skins,"  or  in  casks/  Old  wine  was  in  the  greatest 
repute/  The  most  famous  wines  of  the  Greeks  were  the  olros  Ilp^ 
fiyeiosy  Qaaios,  Aiafiios,  Xaos,  Kp^s,  Kmos,  and  *P6bios  ;^  but  the  olpm 
Mape^Tfis  is  most  commended  in  Homer/  The  wines  of  Zacynthas 
and  of  Leucas  were  thought  unwholesome,  on  account  of  the  plaster 
that  was  mixed  with  them/  The  wine  of  Corinth  was  disMked,  be- 
cause it  was  harsh  ;'  and  that  of  Icaria,  because  in  addition  to  that 
fault,  it  was  also  heady."  The  old  wine  of  Corcyra  was  reckoned  ex- 
tremely pleasant  f  and  the  white  wine  of  Mende,  remarkable  for  its 

'  Atben.  vi.  2.  »  Id.  Odys.  fi^.  r,  840. 

<  Plin.  TU.  66.  P  Id.  ibid.  v.  840.  y\  v.  391.  Find. 
/  Athen.  lib.  ii.  cap.  2.  Olymp,  Od.  iz.  antistr.  ^.  t.  16.  16^ 
t  Id.  lib.  X.  cap.  8.  Athen.  lib.  t.  cap.  19. 

A  Id.  ibid.  cap.  7.  -    v  ^lian.  Var.  Hist.  Kb.  xii.  cap.  8L 

<  Id.  ibid.  '  ^  Horn.  Odys.  <'.  ▼.  194.  Athen.  i.  H. 
*  Id.  ibid,  aub  finem  cap.  9.                      Plin.  xiv.  4. 

'  Pollux  lib.  vi.  cap.  3.  '  Athen.  i.  86.    Eoatath.  ad  Odjt.  f  • 

"•  Horn.  II.  /.  V.  465.    Euatath.  ad  11,  '  Alex.  ap.  Athen.  lib.  i. 

c'.  V.  387.    Poll.  lib.  vii.  cap,  83.  aeg.  *  Id.  ibid. 

16).  «  Id.  ibid. 
»  Horn.  U.  y\  t.  247.  Odvs.  f-  ▼.  78. 
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delicacy.*  Archilochut  coni|>ared  that  of  Naios  to  nectar ;'  others 
compared  the  wine  of  Thasos  to  that  divine  liquor/  and  preferred  it 
to  every  kind  of  wine  except  that  of  Chios,  wben  of  the  nrst  quality, 
for  there  were  three  sorts  of  it.' 

It  was  the  custom  of  some  to  perfume  their  wine,  which  was  then 
termed  olros  ^p^ylrfis/  and  sometimes /[iv^'nfs,  which  signifies  a  po- 
tion mixed  with  odours.*  Different  from  this  was  the  murrhina  of 
the  Romans,  and  also  the  kafivpvwtiiyot  olyos,  wine  mingled  with 
myrrh,'  with  which  malefactors  were  commonly  intoxicat^  before 
they  suffered.  Several  other  ingredients  were  mixed  with  wine,  as  ' 
aXflra,  meal ;  hence  olrot  awi^X^irtifiipof,  wine  thickened  with  meal, 
which  was  very  much  used  by  the  Persians.''  So  fond,  indeed,  were  the 
Greeks  of  sweet  and  odoriferous  wines,  that  almost  every.where  origa- 
num,' aromatics,  fruits,  and  flowers,  were  infused  in  them.  On  opening 
one  of  the  casks^  the  odour  of  violets  and  roses  instantly  exhaled,  and 
filled  the  cellar/  Care,  however,  was  taken  that  one  sense  was  not 
too  much  gratifled  at  the  expense  of  another.  The  wine  of  Byblos, 
in  Phoenicia,  surprised  at  first  by  the  strength  of  the  perfumes  with 
which  it  was  impregnated  ;  but  it  was  held  greatly  inferior  to  that  of 
Lesbos,  which,  though  less  highly  scented,  was  infinitely  more  grate- 
ful to  the  palate.'  To  produce  an  agreeable  and  wholesome  beverage, 
they  mixed  fragrant  and  rich  wines  with  those  of  an  opposite  quality. 
Such  was  the  mixture  of  the  wine  of  Erythraea  with  that  of  Hera- 
clea.^  Sea-water  mixed  with  wine  was  said  to  aid  digestion,  and  pre- 
vent the  wine  from  flying  into  the  head  ;  but  it  was  not  to  be  too 
predominant  as  in  the  Rhodian  wines, — a  fault  that  was  avoided  in 
those  of  Cos.*  The  Greeks  had  also  many  kinds  of  made  wine,  as 
Jros  KpiOiros,  wine  made  of  barley,^  and  oTvos  Ixl/tirot,  palm*wine, 
which  was  sometimes  termed  o^os  iypiiToy,  for  Bfps  was  a  general  name 
for  all  made  wine. 

-  In  the  primitive  ages,  the  Greeks  drank  from  the  horns  of  oxen.^ 
Afterwards  they  used  cups  of  earth,'  wood,"*  glass,*  brass,'  gold/ 
and  silver.^  The  principal  names  of  the  cups  were  ^loXiy,  woriipwy, 
KvXi^,  iiwas,  KinrtXkov,  d^^cicvTcXXov,  acv^f,  cv/i/3/ok,  KifrtnffSioy^  yasr- 
ii)p,  KfarOMF,  heiyoi  and  deiyias,  Oi^pcrXciot,  /SavaraXtov,'  &c.,  of  which 
*  some  received  the  name  from  their  form,  some  from  the  materials  of 
which  they  were  made,  and  others  from  different  circumstances.  The 
fiavKaXtoy  was  a  vessel  with  a  narrow  mouth,  which,  when  any  thing 
was  poured  into  it,  produced  a  sound  that  seemed  /3av^e«F,  to  resem* 
ble  the  barking  of  a  dog.' 

*  Alex.  ap.  Athen.  lib.  i.  r  Archestr.  ap.  Allien,  lib.  i. 
'  Id.  ibid.  A  Theophr.  ap.  Athen. 

y  Aristoph.  Plut.  ▼.  1022.    Schol.  ibid.  <  Athen.  lib.  i. 

Id.  Lysistr.  ▼.  190.    Plin.  lib.  xxxir.  cap.  *  Id.  lib.  xi.  cap.  7.  Eostath.  ad,  II.  i^. 

7.  '  Atlien.  lib.  xi.  cap.  3. 

'  Athen.  lib.  i.  "•  Id.  ibid.  c«p.  6. 

*  .£lian.  Var.  Hist.  lib.  xii.  cap.  SI.  "  Aristoph.  Acham.  ▼.  73. 

*  Hesych.  •  Pollax  x.  26.  aeg.  122. 
'  Marc.  XT.  28.  f'  Athen.  lib.  xL  cap.  S. 
^  Athen.  lib.  x.  cap.  9.  «  Id.  ibid. 

«  Aristot.  Problem,  tee.  20.  '  Id.  xi. 

/  Hcrmip.  ap.  Athen.  lib.  i.  '  Poll.  lib.  vi.  cap.  10.  aeg.  06.  iqq. 
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To  drink  to  excess  was  reckoned  dis^ceful  by  the  Greeks  f  bat 
when  they  wished  to  indulge  themselves,  they  had  larger  goblets  than 
those  which  they  commonly  used.**  At  the  entertaiameDts  of  the 
Spartans,  each  person  emptied  his  own  cup,  which  was  immediately 
filled  by  the  slave  that  waited  at  table.*'  The  Spartans  drank  aa  oft 
as  they  had*  occasion,*  which  was  a  permission  that  was  aektoM 
abused/  The  disgusting  sight  of  a  slave  who  was  made  droDk,  and 
brought  before  them  when  children,  inspired  them  with  a  rooted 
aversion  to  drunkenness/  Besides  wine,  they  frequently  assuaged 
their  thirst  with  whey/ 

To  the  pleasures  of  the  table  the  Greeks  added  singing,  daociag, 
and  conversation/  On  these  occasions,  the  song  of  IJarmodius  and 
Aristogiton  was  frequently  sung  by  the  company.' 


CHAP.  XX. 

Customs  before  Entertainments. 

The  person  by  whom  the  entertainment  was  provided  was  eooK 
monly  named  6  ^^riarii^p,  lanktr,  ^eyiStty,  Ttjs  vwovnias  ffyefutPg  ^w/t" 
voalov  apxtay,  trvfivooiafy)^osy  and  by  the  tragedians,  oiicobifimr,  Ste, 
The  persons  entertained  by  him  were  called  iairvfioret,  bairaXettp 
irvfjiTr&rait  avyheiiryoi,  &c.,  and  very  oAen  KXr/rol,  tnryicXtiroi,  firfrXqroi, 
in  which  names  Ts  expressed  the  immediate  cause  of  their  meetiog, 
which  was  xXfltris,  an  invitation  by  the  entertainer. 

The  persons  emploj^ed  to  invite  the  guests  were  called  by  the 
Greeks  gXirropcs,  or  beuryoKXiiTopet,  The  same  were  also,  though  not 
so  frequently,  denominated  iXearpo},  and  eXeiarpoif  from  ^eos,  the 
name  of  the  table  on  which  the  provision  was  placed  in  the  kitchen.' 
Sometimes,  to  invite  was  termed  Karaypd^ety,  to  write  down,  from  the 
custom  of  inscribing  on  a  tablet  the  names  of  the  persons  to  be  in- 
vited. The  hour  was  signi6ed  at  the  invitation ;  and  because  they 
then  numbered  the  hours  by  the  motion  of  the  sun,  frequent  nienliaa 
is  made  on  these  occasions  of  trKta,  the  shadow  of  the  sun,  and  of 
ftroixeioy,  the  letter  of  the  dial :' 

^Orav  ^  9€itdwovy  ffroix^v  ktrap&s  x^f*^  ^^  ScTrfor.* 

When  the  gnomon's  shade  shall  be  ten  feet  long. 
You  will  be  careful  to  attend  the  feast. 

Ilclations  often  went  uninvited  / 

'  Athen.  lib.  z.  cap.  G.  «  Horn.  Odys.  el,  ▼.  152.    Schol.  An- 

*  Horn.  II.  I*,  V.  202.  sq.    Cic.  in  Verr.  stoph.  Ran.  t.  1377.  et  Vesp.  t.  1117. 
lib.  i.     Alex.  ap.  Athen.  z.  8.  Pint.  Inst.  Lacon. 

*  Crit.  ap.  Athen.  lib.  x.  zi.  cap.  S.  *  Athen.  lib.  xt.  cap.  15. 

*  Xenoph.    de    Rep.     Laced.      Plut  *  Id.  lib.  ir.  cap.  21. 
Apophth.  Lacon.  ^  Said.    Hesjch. 

*  Plat,  de  Legg.  lib.  i.  '  Aristoph.  Condonitr.  et  Scbol. 
V  Plut.  Inst.  Lacon.     Athen.  lib.  z.             /  Athen.  lib.iv.  cap.  26. 

»  Hesych.  in  Ki/)^dr. 
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Of  his  own  accord  came  MeoeUuu 
Bold  in  war. 

They  who,  without  invitation^  were  brought  to  the  entertaioment  by. 
•ome  of  those  Invited,  were  termed  oxial,  shades,  from  their  foliowiiif 
the  fNTiocipal  guests,  as  shades  do  bodies/  The  same  persons  were 
called  umbne  by  the  Romans.' 

They  who  intruded  themselves  into  other  men's  entertainments  wert 
called  fivmc,  flies,  which  was  a  general  name  of  reproach  applied  to 
such  as  insinuated  themselves  into  any  company  in  which  they  were 
not  welcome : 

Af flrrctlK  &icAi|TOf ,  /mmu 

Uncalled  to  the  feast,  he  comas  a  fly. 

lo  Plautus/  an  entertainment  frte  from  unwelcome  guests  is  called  an 
Entertainment  without  flies.  In  Egypt  a  fly  was  the  hieroglyphic  of 
an  impudent  man,  because  that  insect,  though  driven  away,  still  re- 
turns.' The  same  persons,  who  were  termed  ^vlac  at  entertainments, 
were  also  denominated  MvK6yioi,  Myconians,  from  the  poverty  of  that 
nation,  which  induced  them  to  frequent  other  men's  tables  of^ener 
than  was  consistent  with  good  manners."*  However,  the  most  common 
appellation  of  such  men  was  that  of  irapaViroi,  parasites,  which  word, 
in  its  primitive  sense,  signified  only  the  companions  of  princes  and 
men  of  quality,  or  those  who  had  their  diet  at  the  tables  of  the  gods ; 
but  it  afterwards  became  a  name  of  reproach  for  those  who,  by  flat- 
tery and  other  mean  arts,  were  accustomed  to  insinuate  themselves  to 
the  tables  of  other  men.*  Yet,  it  was  common  for  friends  and  persons 
of  distinction  to  visit  at  the  houses  of  each  other,  at  the  times  of  en- 
tertainment, without  vraiting  for  a  formal  invitation  :* 

Friends  uninvited  come  to  eat  with  firiends. 

The  number  of  guests  was  not  limited  ;  and  some  invited  three  or 
four,  or  five  at  the  most  ;^  but  among  the  ancients,  it  was  not  usual 
for  more  than  five  to  sup  together.''  Aftervrards,  however,  the  num- 
ber was  indefinite.  In  the  ovaviTta,  common  meals,  not  more  than 
ten  were  admitted,  which  some  think  was  the  ordinary  number  of 
guests  at  entertainments  in  the  primitive  tiroes;'  and  hence  when 
Homer  speaks  of  distributing  the  Grecian  army  at  an  entertainment, 
be  mentions  only  itKobts,  tens.^  This,  however,  is  to  be  understood 
only  of  the  entertainments  of  private  persons ;  for  princes  often  in- 
vited greater  numbers ;  and  Alexander  of  Macedon,  before  his  expe- 
dition against  Persia,  is  said  to  have  furnished  a  tent  with  one  hun* 
dred  beds  at  an  entertainment."  The  same  vanity  gradually  insinuated 
itself  among  private  men ;  and,  as  has  been  already  observed,  ^/i- 

*  Horn.  D.  0f,  T.  408.  •  Plat  S^rmposio. 

*  Pint.  Sjropos.  lib.  vii.  qu.  6.  "  Eustath.  in  II.  ff. 

*  Horat.  lib.  ii.  sat.  riiL  ▼.  22.  «  Athen.  lib.  i.  cap.  4. 

*  Poenul.  act.  iil  ic.  S.  v.  20.  '  Id.  lib.  xv.  cap.  8. 
'  Hot.  Apoll.  Hieroglyphic.  '  Eustath.  in  II.  /3'. 

"•  Athen.  lib.  i.  cap.  7.  '  Horn.  U.  pf.  ▼.  126.  sq. 

*  Id.  Ub.  vi.  c.  7.     Poll.  lib.  vi.  cap.  7.        •  Diod.  Sicul. 
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fiagdoioi,  infinite  numbers  were  invited.*  Hence,  in  order  partly  to  pre- 
vent tumult  and  sedition,  and  partly  to  restrain  the  expensiveness  and 
prodigality  of  the  people,  some  lawgivers  thought  it  necessary  to  limit 
the  number  of  guests ;  at  Athens,  in  particular,  no  person  v? as  allow- 
ed to  entertain  more  than  thirty  at  once.  For  the  purpose  of  enforc- 
ing this  law,  certain  magistrates,  called  yvyaiKop6fioif  were  obliged  to 
attend  at  entertainments,  and  to  expel  from  them  such  as  exceeded 
that  number;  and  the  cooks,  who  were  commonly  employed  to  dress 
victuals  at  entertainments,  were  compelled  to  give  in  their  names 
every  time  they  were  hired.* 

It  must  be  also  observed  concerning  the  guests,  that  men  and  wo- 
men were  never  invited  together.'  In  Greece,  the  mistress  of  a  family 
never  appeared  at  an  entertainment  except  when  relations  only  were 
invited  ;  but  she  constantly  lived  in  the  innermost  part  of  the  hoose^ 
called  yvyaiKvyiru,  the  women's  apartment,  into  which  no  liian,  unless 
a  near  relation,  had  admission.' 

Before  the  Greeks  went  to  an  entertainment,  they  washed  and 
anointed  themselves ;  for  it  was  thought  very  indecent  to  go  thither 
defiled  with  sweat  and  dust.'  They  who  came  off  a  journey  were 
washed  and  clothed  with  suitable  apparel  in  the  house  of  the  enter- 
tainer, before  they  were  admitted  to  the  feast : 

'^  ^*  iurofjMovi  fidrrts  iO^doras  \oiHrQvrv 
1oh%  V  lircl  o%¥  ifJMot  kowroM,  col  "xptattr  IXaif, 
'A/i^  If  ipa  xAoTi^as  oif^MS  /ScUor  fjs^  x'^*'"'* 
*%s  ^  $p6vovs  Zj^opTO  Tap*  'ArptOhjy  Mffy^\aor.* 

From  room  to  room  their  eager  view  they  bend ; 
Thence  to  the  bath,  a  beauteous  pile,  descend ; 
Where  a  bright  damsel-train  attend  the  guests 
With  liquid  odors,  and  embroider'd  vests. 
Kefiresh  d,  they  wait  them  to  the  bow'r  of  state. 
Where  circled  vrith  his  peers  Atrides  sate.        Pope. 

The  same  persons  also  washed  their  hands  before  they  sat  down  to 
meat,*  It  was  also  customary  to  wash  between  every  conrse,  aad 
after  supper. .  Hence  Homer  introduces  his  heroes  denrKoviras,  6^- 
Xovyras,  dra  iLwoyiypa/iiyovs  irdXiv  beiTyouyraSf  supping,  conversiBg, 
then  washing,  and  after  that,  again  supping  ;  and  Aristophanes' spcab 
of  bringing  {ihwp  Kara  x^ipos  /xera  TpairiSas,  water  to  wash  the  bands 
after  the  courses.  By  those  who  spoke  accurately,  to  wash  the  hands 
before  supper  was  termed  y^^|/aaOal,  and  to  wash  after  supper  iarovi- 
yj/aadat.  Hither  may  be  referred  the  words  itwofiA^aoBat,  iranopA* 
^aadat,  iLiroxInjcrai,  &c.,  which  signify  to  wipe  the  hands.  The  towel 
was  termed  eKfiayeloy,  xetpdfiaicTpoy^  &c.,  instead  of  which  the  ancient 
Greeks  used  airofiaybaXiai,  which  were  the  soft  and  fine  parts  of  the 
bread  that  were  afterwards  cast  to  the  dogs ;  and  hence  &wofiaybakia 
is  called  by  the*  Lacedaemonians  Kvycs/  It  is  also  to  be  observed  that, 
in  washing  after  supper,  they  used  some  sort  of  fffifjyfia,  dvoprnpcwf  x^ 

»  Athen.  lib.  xt.  cap.  3.  •  Hoto. Odys.  J*,  t.  48. 

^  Id.  lib.  vi.  cap.  11.  *  Id.  ibid.  sq. 

'  Cic.  Oral.  iii.  in  Verrera.  «  Aristoph.  Vespb 

y  Cornel.  Nep.  Pr«fat.  in  Vit.  Imper.  <<  Homer, 
'  Athen.  lib.  iw,  oep.  27. 
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pwt  stuff  for  scouring  the  bands/  Lastly,  after  washing,  the  hands 
were  perfume^  with  odours/ 

It  may  not  be  impruper  in  this  place  to  add  something  more,  by 
way  of  digression,  concerning  the  custom  of  washing  and  anointing, 
which  was  so  frequent  in  Greece.  To  wash  is  itwodeTiKoy  fiev  ^tov, 
AKBt//vx^  ^i  rtvos  aiuoy,  a  means  both  of  cleansing  and  refreshing  the 
body.'  Whenever,  therefore,  tiicjf  ceased  from  sorrow  and  mourn- 
iag»  it  was  usual  to  bathe  and  anoint  themselves ;  and  hence  Pene- 
lope, in  ceasing  to  lament,  is  advised 

To  wash  her  bodj,  and  anoint  her  face. 

The  ancient  Greeks  commonly  bathed  tj  woXcftoy  KarairTp€^a/i€yoi,  j} 
/icydXov  iravaafityoi  woyov,  after  they  returned  from  war,  or  ceasad 
from  any  great  fatigue/  In  the  heroic  ages,  men  and  women,  without 
distinction,  bathed  themselves  in  rivers/  If,  however,  the  sea  was 
within  a  convenient  distance,  they  commonly  bathed  in  it  rather  than 
In  rivers,  the  salt  water  being. thought  fiAXiera  roiv  yevpots  irpoaifkopos, 
conducive  in  strengthening  the  nerves  by  drying  up  superfluous  hu- 
mors : 

To  cleanie  from  sweat,  into  the  sea  they  went. 

They  who  lived  at  a  greater  distance  from  the  sea,  sometimes  re- 
moved thither  for  the  sake  of  their  health."* 

Hot  baths  were  also  very  ancient.  'Hp^cXeca  Xovrpa,  the  hot  baths 
shown  to  Hercules  by  Vulcan,  or,  as  others  say,  by  Minerva,  at  a 
time  when  he  had  undergone  great  fatigue,  are  celebrated  by  the 
poets.  Pindar*  speaks  of  dtpfia  Nv/i^ai^  Xovrpa,  the  hot  baths  of  the 
nymphs.  Homer'  commends  one  of  the  fountains  of  the  Scamander 
for  its  hot  water.  Andromache  provided  a  hot  bath  for  Hector 
against  his  return  from  the  battle.^  Nestor  ordered  Hecamede  to 
prepare  a  hot  liHth.'  Tlie  Phaeacians  are  said  to  have  placed  their 
chief  delight  in  changes  of  apparel,  hot  bat  hit,  and  conches.''  Hot 
baths,  however,  do  not  appear  to  have  been  so  much  used  in  ancient 
•a  in  latter  ages.'  In  the  primitive  times,  instead  of  baihs,  they  washed 
in  certain  vessels  called  da&fjtiySot,  which  signifies  VvcAov  <»r  \t)(ayrfy^ 
a  large  basin  or  vessel  to  wash  in,  being  derived  irapa  ro  rrjy  dtrriy  ^i- 
yMrti",  from  taking  away  the  filth  of  the  body ;'  and  hence  dadfiiyOot 
is  mentioned  among  the  vessels  that  belonged  to  baths.*  Public  baths 
were  unknown  till  later  times  ;  and  anciently  no  such  places  were  al- 

«  Athen.  lib.  x.  cap.  ult.  "  Find.  Olymp.  Od.  xii. 

/  Id.  ibid.  •  Horn.  II.  /• 

*  EuBUtb.  P  Id.  ibid. 

*  Horn.  Odys.  «/.  ▼.  170.  «  Id.  ibid.  X'. 

*  Arteroidor.  lib.  i.  cap.  66.  *  Id.  Odjs. 

*  Horn.   Odys.  f.     Moscb.  Idyll.  0,        •  Artemidor.  lib.  i.  cap.  66. 

T.  81.    Theocrit.  Idyll,  tti'.  ▼.  22.  '  Phavorin.  in  v.  iurdfuw9of  et  v.  fiaXa- 

'  Horn.  II.  nf,  v.*672.     Athen.  lib.  i.  vftov, 
cap.  19.  •  Pollux. 

*  Minat.  Felix. 
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lowed  withiH  tin  cky.'  Tbc  baths  eommoniy  cuotttkwd  the  foUowiai 
rooms: — 1.  iiiroivrfipu»y,  in  which  iLwebvorro  lii  ift^rco,  Ifaey  |Nit  eff 
Ibeir  clothes  ;  2.  vw6Kav€rrQr,  or  wvpiaHipi^yt  the  eweatiog  room,  which 
was  most  commonly  of  a  circular  form,  and  provided  with  trip  4einr»* 
vWf  fire  that  did  not  smoke^;  for  the  benefit  of  those  who  wislied  to 
sweat,  and  which  was  also  termed  Laconicum,  from  the  frequent  ««e 
of  this  manner  of  sweating  in  Laconia;  3.  fiawmrr^pioyf  a  hot  bath; 
4.  Xovrpoy,  a  cold  bath ;  and  5.  oXeiirri^v,  the  room  in  which  thej 
were  anointed. 

After  bathing  they  always  anointed^  either  to  close  the  pores  of 
the  body,  which  was  especially  necessary  after  the  use  of  hot  baths, 
oj  lest  the  skin  should  become  rough  after  the  water  was  dried  off  it* 
It  is  said  that  in  the  Trojan  war  they  had  no  better  ointment  than  o3 
perfumed  with  odoriferous  herbs,  especially  with  roses ;'  and  henee 
Bieotion  is  made  of  fiohotr  iKaior,  oil  mised  with  roses : 


-pMofTi  8^  XP^  4\td^ 


'AfAfipoai^Jf 

With  rosy  oil  Ids  body  she  anoints. 

To  the  same  ointments  are  abo  applied  by  the  poet  the  epithets  oyi* 
Ppdoioy,  ^bayoVf  and  redwfAiroy : 

'Afifipoaip  /jAy  wpBroy  &ir&  XP^  t/upityTas 

^Afifipovi^f  ifkuf^,  Td  pd  ot  r€9vtff»4yoy  i§y.' 

First,  she  laved  all  o'er 
Her  beaateoos  body  with  anibrosial  tyvph. 
Then  polidi'd  it  with  richeit  oii  divine 
Of  boundless  fragnnce.  Cowpxn. 

Some  are  of  opinion  that  Homer  was  acquainted  with  tbe  use  of  laofe 
precious  ointments,  but  that  he  calb  them  oil,  with  the  addition  of 
an  epithet,  to  distinguish  them  from  common  oil.*  It  appears,  bov* 
ever,  that  the  ancient  heroes  never  used  fjiifput  costly  ointments ;  ui 
Homer  never  introduces  any  of  his  heroes  anointed  with  any  oinlnifBt 
besides  oii  except  Paris,  a  soft  and  effeminate  person.  In  succeeding 
ages,  when  much  of  the  primitive  simplicity  was  htid  aside,  nai^ 
still  thought  it  indecent  for  men  to  anoint  themselves  with  prcctoai 
ointments.  Solon  prohibited  nien  from  selling  ointments ;  nod  the 
laws  of  Sparta  forbade  any  person  to  seU  them.  Yet  laoi 
some  effeminate  men,  w>efe  so  curious  ui  their  choice  of 
that  tliey  could,  tell  with  great  nicety  what  sort  suited  best  with 
paiH  0ivm  %ody.^  Lastly » the  ftel  being  t&ost  exposed  to  dnst  were 
often^r  washed  and  ai^ointed  thnn  other  parts  of  the  kodyr;  on  which 
account  some  think  that  i;hey  are  called  }anapol  wdbes,*  Women  were 
generally  employed  to  wash  and  anoint  the  feet,  both  in  the  heroic 
and  later  ages ;  and  it  was  customary  for  them  to  kiss  the  feet  of 
those  to  whom  they  thought  a  more  than  common  respect  was  doc*' 

*  Athen.  lib.  i.  cap.  14*  *  A  then.  lib.  xw,  cas.  lU 
»  Eostath.  isLlLt^.                                    *  Id.  ibid.  cap.  10. 

«  Plin.  Nat.  Hist.  lib.  iii.  cap.  1.  '  Homer. 

y  Horn.  II.  ^'  T.  186.  '  Aristopb.  Vesp. 

•  Id.  ib.  (.  V.  170. 
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ThMi  tke;  wMMMi  ia  Hm-  gotpeL  kissed  die  feet  of  o«t  bkiaed^  Sttfioor, 
whOsl.  sbe  epeinledi  thm. 

Fro»  this  ^igreesioii  we  return  to  the  entertainineot.  The  fint  oei^ 
femooji  aAe«  the  guests  arrived  at  Ike  house  of  enlertainmeBt  was  tkM 
saluUlion,.  wkich^  was  performed  by  the  master,  of  the  bouse,  or  hf 
Qtm  apfiointed  io  kis  place,,  and  whtck  was-  termed  by  the  fenenit 
ooAe  of  aawditoOai,  though  this  woed,  io  its  strict  sense,  signifies  to 
ejnbrafie  a  persoa  wiJk  avms  around  him,  being  darfved  dnv  rod  4yatr 
awMfm  Qis  hwriy  rov  mpoy^  frsom  forcibly  drawing  another  to  one-s 
self/  The  most  conNnon  saluleUoov  howeven,  was  by  the  conjunox 
iipa>  of  Uietr  right  handp,  the  right  hand  being  accounted  a  plei^e  of 
fidelity  and  firieodship*     This,  ceremony,  was  very  anoient/ 

Hence  heiiovoBai  is  sometimes  joined  with  6,awdS€aBai,  with  which 
it  is^  nearly  synonymous : 

¥ot  joy  tbey  all  well  pleucd  MJated  hia. 
And  joiii'd  tbeir  right  hands' tp  his. 

Soaiet]fl»es>it  is  used  figuratively  foraay  sort  of  entertainment  or  re* 
eeptMon ;  as  be^iov^Sai.  bairi,  htiiodtrSai  rpawi&jf,  Sc(coMkic  h^pou^  iin 
iiayaOtii  j^ff4rrol$  \6y<Ht  kqi  Ipyocs,  &c, 

Someliiiies  ihey  kissed  the  lips,  hafwh,  knees,  or  ftet,  in  sslutations, 
aeconting  as  the  person  disserved  more  or  less  respect.  There  was 
«  parttictikir  sort  of  kiss,  which  was  caNed  x^^P^^>^  ^^  X^^V^»*  ^ 
pol,  when  Uiey  took  the  pecson,  like  a  pot,  by  both  his  ears ;  and 
thia  was  practiiied  chiefly  by  and  towards  chiltlren,^  though  it  appears 
to  have  been  sometimes  used  by  men  and  women.' 

The.  g4ieste  being  admitted'  did  not  immediately  sit  down  at  the  tsi« 
U^,  wkiob  was  accounted  ilNbreeding,  but  spent  some  time  in  view* 
Mg-  aad  commending  the  room  and  fiirinture.^ 


CHAP.  XXI. 

7%f  Ceremonies  at  Entertainments. 

T^^  9^9Cieot  Greeli^t.  sajt  at  meat."  Homer  tp^ntioos  three  diffes^ 
^^  si^rts;  of  se^M : 

\.  fyjipos,  which  contained  two  persons,  as  the  uajpie  Mq||Q|^  mA 
If i|s  cpiQi99pQly  placed  for  those  of  Ine  meanest  UMik*  4, 

%  i^^ib  QQ  which  thej[  sat  upright^  bi^wg  under  ti|<xr  tfi^i ,  f 

3.  KXt^/iof,  OB  which  they  sat  lesning  a  little  backwards,  as  tha 
word  imports.' 

'  SchoL  Arii^ph*  ^^fq.  lib.  ii. 

/  Horn.  Odjs*  y.  V,  aj^  '  TbeocTit.  Idfll.  •.  ▼.  1S2. 

r  ArietMh.  Pluto.     *  "•  Arislpph.  Veap.    Athf»r  If  iv#  e.  ST. 

*  SuidSr  -  Horn.   11.   •.   V.  578.    tf*.  ▼•  IMf 

*  PoUax.  A  then.  lib.  i.  cap.  10. 
^  Eoiiic.  in  Aniia,  apud  PoU.  Tibvll.        •  Id.  lib.  ▼.  cap.  4* 
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Afterwirds/ ^hen  m^  'begdn  to  be  effeminate,  they  exchanged 
their  seats  for  beds  called  JcXcVai,  that  they  might  drink  at  more  ease;' 
but  they  who  drank  sitting  were  still  worthy  of  praise  ;  and  some 
who  accustomed  themselves  to  the  primitive  mode  of  Jiving,  retained 
the  ancient  postarc.'  In  Macedonia,  no  man  was  allowed  to  sit  at 
meals  till  be  had  killed  a  boar  without  the  help  of  nets/  Alexander 
the  Great  sometimes  observed  the  ancient  custom,  and,  on  one  occi- 
sion,  entertained  four  hundred  commanders,  whom  he  placed  on  seats  of 
silver  covered  with  purple  cloth/  In  the  most  luxurious  and  effeni- 
nate  ages,  children  were  sometimes  not  permitted  to  lie  down,  bot 
bad  seats  at  the  bottom  of  the  beds/  The  same  place  was  usually 
assigned  to  men  of  mean  condition,  when  entertained  by  persons  of 
rknk/ 

The  manner  of  lying  at  meat  was  as  follows  : — the  table  whs  placed 
in  the  middle,  round  which  stood  the  beds  or  couches  covered  with 
cloth  or  tapestry,  according  to  the  rank'  of  th6  master  of  the  house. 
The  coverings  of  the  beds  were  called  trrpuffMara,'  Upon  these  beds 
they  lay,  inclining  the  superior  part  of  their  bodies  on  their  left  arms, 
the  lower  part  being  stretched  out  at  letigih,  or  a  little  bent ;  their 
beads  were  raised  up  with  pillows  called  Tpoat:efaXaia ;'  and  their 
backs  also  sometimes  supported  with  the  same.  If  sev^^  penoas 
reclined  on  the  same  bed,  the  first  lay  on  the  uppermost  part,  with 
his  legs  stretched  out  behind  the  second  person's  back  ;  the  head  of 
the  second  person  lay  below  the  bosom  of  the  former,  bis  feet  being 
placed  behind  the  third  person*s  back;  and  in  like  manner  the  rest 
At  Rome  it  was  accounted  mean  to  place  more  than  three  or  firar 
persons  upon  one  bed  ;  but  the  Greeks  crowded  five,  and  ofkcB  a 
greater  number,  into  the  same  bed/  Persons  beloved  comoioiily  kj 
in  the  bosoms  of  those  who  loved  them  ;'  thus  the  beloved  jdisciple 
in  the  gospel  lay  in  the  bosom  of  our  blessed  Saviour  at  the  oekbiph 
tion  of  the  passovrr/  At  the  beginning  of  the  entertainment,  it 
customary  to  lie  fiat  on  their  stomachs,  that  their  right  hand  mij 
more  easily  reach  the  table ;  but  afterwards,  when  their  appetites  de- 
creased, they  reclined  on  their  sides/  Among  the  more  opuleat,  the 
feet  of  some  of  the  beds  were  made  of  ivory ,^  and  some  of  silver  and 
gold/ 

It  was  customary,  in  the  heroic  and  all  succeeding  ages»  to  arrvfe 
the  guests  according  to  their  rank.-  It  is  evident  that,  in  Homa;  the 
chief  persons  had  the  uppermost  seats  at  entertainments.'  After* 
wards,  at  public  entertainments,  there  was  dro/iaKX^riiip,  a  nomendi- 
tor,  who  was  a  person  appointed  to  call  every  guest  by  name  to  his 
proper  place.  It  is,  however,  more  difficult  to  determine  in  wbtt 
order  they  sat,  and  which  were  accounted  the  chief  places.     Itseevs 

F  Athen.  1.  i.  c.  14»    Poll,  wi,  1 .  seg.  9.  *  Id.  ib.  cap.  8. 

9  Plaut.  Sticb.  act.  ▼.  sc.  4.  ▼.  22.  '  Cic.  in  Pisouenu 

*"  Athen.  lib.  i.  cap.  14.  y  Juvenal.  Sat.  ii.  t.  190. 

'  Id.  ib.  '  Joann.  Evangel. 

'  Tacit.  Annal.  lib.  xiii.    Snaion.  An-  *  Plut.  Sympos.  lib.  ▼•  qvMC  A. 

gusti  cap.  64.  *  Athen.  lib.  ii.  cap.  9. 

•  Plut.  Sympos.  •  AUian.  Var.  Hist.  lib.  tiu.  cap.  7. 

•  Athen.  lib.  ii.  cap.  9.  *  Enatath.  in  IL  f.  ▼.  498. 
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probable  tbat  the  heroes  sat  in  long  ranks,  and  that  the  chief  ptrK>ns 
arere  placed  at  the  head  of  each  rank,  on  both  sides  of  the  table, 
arfaich  is  the  meaning  of  the  word  &Kpoi,  uppermost.'  Thus  Achilles, 
entertaining  the  ambassadors  of  Agamemnon,  places  himself  upper- 
nost  in  one  rank,  and  Ulysses,  as  the  prtnci|)al  ambassador,  in  the 
other : 


Arip  icp4a  vufuv  'AxtAAcvs. 

Avrbr  V  ianlov  I{cy  '08tfir<rqor  Sff(»io 
Toixov  rod  iripoio/ 

Achilles  served  the  guests : 

Beside  the  tent- wall,  opposite  he  lat 

To  the  divine  Ulysses.  Cow  per. 

Neptuue,  though  cuterinsr  the  last  at  an  entertamment  of  the  gods, 
fitT  &p*  iy  fiiatrotai,  sat  in  the  nndtlle,  that  place  being  reserved  as  a 
right  belonging  to  him.  Jupiter  was  at  the  head  of  one  rank  ;  next 
to  him,  on  the  same  side,  sat  his  daughter  Minerva,  who,  on  a  certain 
rime,  gave  place  to  Thetis,  probably  from  licr  being  a  stranger.' 
Itoio  sat  at  the  head  of  the  opposite  rank,  and  being  the  wife  and 
sister  of  Jupiter,  she  gave  place  neither  to  Thetis  nor  any  other.*  The 
most  honorable  places  in  beds  at  entertainments  were  not  the  same 
in  all  nations.  In  Persia,  the  middle  place  was  the  chief,  and  was 
always  assigned  to  the  king,  or  to  the  chief  guest ;  in  Greece,  the 
Srat  or  nearest  to  the  table ;  and  among  the  Heracleotae,  and  the 
Greeks  who  inhabited  the  shores  of  the  Euxine  sea,  the  first  place  of 
the  middle  bed  was  the  most  honorable.  At  Rome,  on  the  contrary, 
the  last  or  uppermost  place  of  the  middle  was  preferred  to  any  other.' 
Some  disposed  their  guests  in  such  order  as  seemed  best  adapted  to 
promote  harmony  and  good  humor,  placing  men  of  the  same  years, 
of  the  same  profession  or  disposition,  next  to  each  other ;  but  in 
miters  of  this  nature  no  general  rule  was  adopted,  every  man  acting 
according  to  his  own  fancy.*  It  is  said  to  have  been  a  very  ancient 
esstom  at  Lacedaemon  for  the  eldest  person  present  to  ffo  before  the 
rest  to  the  beds  or  couches  at  the  common-hall,  unless  the  king  ga?a 
tbeprecedence  to  another  by  calling  him  first.' 

loe  table  was  accounted  a  very  sacred  thing,  by  means  of  which 
bonor  was  paid  to  the  god  of  friendship  and  hospitality.  This  god 
was  Jupiter,  who,  from  his  protection  of  guests  and  friends,  receired 
the  titles  of  S^vios  and  ^/Xiof.  Honor  was  also  paid  to  Hercules, 
who  was  hence  denominated  Tpawidtot,  and  *EfrirpairiStog,  Nor 
Wfre  the  other  gods  thought  to  be  wholly  unconcerned  ;  for  it  was 
enatomary  to  place  their  statues  upon  the  tables,  and  to  offer  liba- 
lions  to  the  gods."  Hence  we  may  learn  why  so  much  veneration 
was  paid  to  the  tables,  that  to  dishonor  them  by  any  indecent  or  ur- 
rererpnt  behaviour  was  thought  a  very  great  crime." 

In  the  heroic  ages,  the  tables  were  made  of  wood,  and  polished 
with  art ;    and  the  feet  were  sometimes  painted  with  various  colors, 

«  Enstath.  in  II.  ^.  v.  498.  *  Id.  Sympof.  lib.  i.  qoKSt.  2. 

/  Horn.  II.  /,  ▼.  217.  '  Enstath.  in  U.  /S'. 

r  Id.  ib.  «".  ▼«  100.  ^  «  Pint.  Convi?.  Sept.  Sap. 

A  Pint.  Sympos.  lib.  i.  qaseit.  2.  «  Lycophr.  Caitandr.  ▼.  1S6. 

*  Id.  lib.  cit.  quttst.  S. 
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vrbence  tiie  epithets  £rmt,  ^if/^^f,  irMn^mSki,  Ae»  sr  ^P^^*^  ^  tlwm' 
Some  8aj  that  the  fonn  of  then  wa»  ctreubir,  m  loittlkHii  of  thi 
world,  which  the  Gredu  briieved  to  be  spken^f  h«k  ortKcs*.  witli 
greater  probability,  suippose  them  to  have  bec»  eateodled  in.  hmpkJ 
in  those  times  the  tables  were  not  covered  wkh  hneiv  but  ealgr 
fully  cleaned  with  wet  sponges  */ 

Ol  8*  aSrc  <nr6yyowt  wokvrptfnMn  rfftm^as, 


With  bibulous  sponges  those 


Made  clean  the  tabfes,  set  the  banquet  on. 

And  poction'd  out  to  sach  his  plenteons  share.    Comtpeb. 

In  later  ages,  the  tables  of  men  of  ioicrior  coodilion  wece  commoaljr 
supported  by  three  feet«  and  made  of  plain  and  ordinajBy  wood;  bal 
those  which  belonged  to  aiea  of  higher  rank  were  fgrmed  of  mm 
cosily  materials.  The  iDost  curious  kinds  of  isood  weie  sougbiaAsi 
for  this  purpose.  They  were  also  adorned  with  platea  of  8ibrec,,si 
other  metals,  and  supported  by  one  or  more  feel  cuciousl?f  wcou^ 
and  called,  after  the  name  of  some  ancient  hero,.  Athmtes^Telamoosi^ 
&c.  The  most  commoasoppoctof  tliese  tables  was  an  ivory  footi 
cast  in  the  form  of  a  lion*  a.  leopard,  oi  some  other  animaL  Soom 
have  thought  that  in  Homer  every  guest  had  a  separate  table»  and 
that  the  ancient  Greeks  used  to  eat  by  themselives  ;f  biit.this.aetflM 
to  want  confirmatiou^  and  was.  certainly  accounted  unsociable  ialata 
ages.* 

Tp&v€cia  is  an  ambiguous  word,,  and  signifies  not  only  the  taUt, 
but  ako  the  meat  placed  upon  it.**  Hence  bj  wpwrm^  Sevrepmh,  r^^unt 
rpairc^ai^  are  understood  the  £urst,  secondhand  thinl.  courseftof  meat; 
and  this  ambiguity  of  signification  is  thought  by  some  to  hajre  be«i 
occasioned  by  the  custom  which  Uiea  prevailed),  of  hcingiD&  and 
tikijig^  away  the  tables,  and  the  meet  upon,  them  togetbtf'.f  Than 
were*.  theiejGurei^  three,  distinct  pacts:  of  the8Uft)er,.which.  wass  tha  cbirf 
meaJ. 

1.  Ae/iryov  xpoo//uco»%  som^mes  teemed  ^^»Ri^,.was^aSkthe,QaflM 
imports^  a.  pcej^calioa  fi>s  supper,  laUier  thaa  any  pari^  Qi  ili;  avd  it 
CQOsidted  of  bitter  herbs,  and  m  particulaCf .  at  A*thens^  of  coleweftii 
^VP^  oystersi^  91u4j4m\i^  a.  nuxtjue  of  hojiey  and  paobablyc  of  tht 
sharpest  wioes^  and  oC  other  things  wUcbwejce  thougltt  %o.cjnaleiit 
Sippetite. 

2»  AMivvow  was  the  supper,,  which  wes  sometimes  caUed  mfM 
ielwvou^  This  course  was  always,  moie^  plentifully  fiuaushed  tbaA  iM 
foesier/ 

3^  &€uripa  rp6,v9Sa  was  the  second  course^  which  coosisled  (d 
sweetmeats  of  all  kinds,  called  rpay^f/mjo^  TptKytifuurutpot^  /lexriMi 

*  Homer.  '  A  then.  lib.  i.  cap.  8. 
P  Athevu  kill.  ».  cap.  IS.  "  Id.  ib.  ca|k  a  et  10. 
«  Eustath.  in  Hosft.  Qdysb  of-,  v^  1S&.  *  Poll.  lib.  vi.  cap.  19^ 
*"  Arrian.  lib.  ^iL  cap.  SO.     AfiaitiBl.  *  Atben.  lib.  ix.  cap»  2» 

Horn.  Odya.  i/.  v.  ISO.  *  Id.  hb.  It.  cap.  4. 

*  Id.  ib.  a'.  V.  112. 
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mo,  &c. ;  and  by  lite  Dorians,  who  called  enUrtainincnls  uTcXa  and 
owai'vXeia,  tliejr  were  tenned  ivaU\tia.>  This  course  was  ^urni^lled 
with  the  grealcal  aplendor  atid  profusion,  especially  in  ages  addiclvtl 
Id  Ihsiut^  ;  Dm]  lienfe,  by  wny  of  emiikence,  it  was  samelime»  culled 
rpoTtso,  tite  course ;'  hul  in  proviiions  of  tliii  kind,  llie  Greeks  were 
gfcaOy  excrileii  by  tlie  t'ersian«.' 

Soraeumei  tlicse  lliree  pruvi^ioiis  were  termed  tt(ibirrt,ituTipa,TplTt) 
rpa-nciii,  llie  fiisl,  E^cioiid,  a»'\  tliiril  course  ;  tile  irpoolfiioy  beltvoa  be- 
ing reckiined  »  paM  of  the  supper,  and  ronstituling  ihe  firat  course. 
Wheu  there  was  u  great  variety  of  dishes,  a  paper  wms  uiually  delj- 
veiied  to  tfae  la aster  of  the  feast,  cnntaining  an  account  of  the  diHerent 
dishes  wliicb  the  took  had  piovided  ;  and  this  nas  communicale'l 
by  hini  to  the  guests,  as  occasion  required,  that  every  one  might 
choose  what  he  pleuud.  ll  roust  not,  liowever,  be  imagined  thai 
tiie  Oreciaii  suppers  always  contisted  of  such  a  rarieiy  of  dishes  or 
courses.  On  the  contrary,  the  Greeks  were  contented  wilh  mean 
pfovision  for  their  ordinary  diet;  and  in  the  heroic  ages  I  hey  had 
seldom  more  than  one  course ;  hut  on  the  festivals  of  the  godi,  or 
on  other  special  occasions,  they  allowed  themselves  greater  freedom.* 

The  Greeks  were  so  convinced  of  the  superintendence  of  the  gods, 
that  they  thought  it  unlawful  to  eat  (ill  they  had  first  offered  to  ihem 
a  part  of  their  provisiou  as  a  sort  of  first-fruita ;  and  this  custom 
was  religiously  observed  in  the  heroic,^  as  well  as  in  succeeding 
ages  -Z 

The  £iEt  fnt  otTrlnga  la  tlie  ImrnDTlsIa  due, 

AmidiC  (lie  greedy  fikmes  Patiocliu  Ihrew.  Porn. 

The  neglect  of  this  duly  was  accounted  an  act  of  great  impiety, 
of  which  only  those  who  did  not  worship  the  gods  wouM  be  guiltv.^ 
The  first  of  these  oblations  was  always  made  to  Veita,  the  chief 'of 
Ihe  hoiishold  gods;  aflerwardi  thev  worshipped  some  of  the  other 
gods;  and  lastly,  they  offered  a  lihation  to  Vesla.c  The  reason  of 
puying  this  honor  to  ibis  goddess  was,  either  because  she  was  the 
protectress  of  the  house,  and  the  kerper  of  things  most  concealed 
from  public  view  ;'  or  because  being  the  same  as  the  earth  in  Ihe 
opinion  of  ihe  people,  ^he  was  the  common  principle  from  which  all 
things  are  produced,  and  into  which  they  are  again  resolved;'  or 
lastly,  this  privilege  was  conferred  by  Jupiter  for  the  services  ren- 
dered by  Vesia  in  bis  war  with  the  giauls:'  hence  originated  the 
proverb,  which  was  commonly  used,  o^"  'Eon'ai  fiftyfeaSnt,  to  hegiu 
wilh  Vesta,'  by  which  was  intimated  that  our  domestic  concern* 
ought  to  be  our  first  and  principal  care- 

During  the  enlertaiauienl,  all  the  guests  were  apparelled  in  while, 

>  AtliCB.  lib.  i>.  cap.  8.  '  Hon).  IJ.  >'.  •.  210. 

■  Id.  lib.  itT,  cap.  11.  /  Alhen.  lib.  it.  cap.  9T. 
•  HerodoL  lib.  L  cap.  IIS.  Alhri.  lib.        '  llota.  Hjmn.  in  Vwi.  r(  Mncur. 

It.  op.  10.  *  Cic.  de  Nitiui  Dear.  bh.  ii. 

'  Id.  lib.  IT.  cap.  10.  '  Phomm. 

'  Horn.  OiJjta.  i'.  t.  UI ,  '  Schol.  AriaU^ih.  io  Ve^i. 

'  Pl&io;  Xsnephon.  '  Flat.  Kntb^phnm. 
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or  some  gay  color,  black  being  used  only  in  times  of  moumiDg."'  It 
was  also  customary  to  deck  themselves  with  flowers,  or  with  garlaods 
composed  of  flowers,  which  were  provided  by  the  master  of  the 
house,  aud  brought  in  before  the  second  course,  or,  as  some  think,  at 
the  beginning  of  the  entertainment."  They  adorned  not  only  their 
heads,  necks,  and  breasts,  but  ofteu  bestrewed  the  couches  on  which 
they  lay,  and  all  parts  of  the  room.  The  head,  however,  was  chiefly 
regarded.'' 

Gkurlandsare  thought  by  some  to  have  been  an  invention  of  Prome- 
theus, who  first  prescribed  the  use  of  them,  that  men,  by  that  ea- 
blem  of  his  bonds,  should  commemorate  the  punishment  which  lie  had 
.  suffered  for  their  sake.^  Some  say  that  Janus  invented  garlands, 
shipSi  boats,  and  the  art  of  coining  money ;  and  hence  in  several 
cities  of  Greece,  and  also  of  Italy  and  Sicily,  it  was  usual  for  the 
coin,  to  bear  on  one  side  the  image  of  two-faced  Janus,  and  on  the 
other  a  boat,  a  ship,  or  a.  garland.*  Others,  think  that  the  first  gar^ 
lands  were  used  by  Bacchus,  and  composed  of  ivy.*"  In  later  agei 
they  commonly  employed  ivy  and  aroetnys^  as  preservatives  agaioit 
drunkenness ;  and  henoe  amethyst  derives  its  name  from  the  priva- 
tive particle  d  and  fx^/  Some  afiirm  that  the  most  ancient  garlands 
were  made  of  wool : 

Crown  the  cup  with  garlands  of  pnrple  wool. 

It  is  not  certain  whether  garlands  were  commonly  used  at  the  time  o( 
the  Trojan  war ;  but  as  they  are  not  employed  by  any  of  Honer^s 
heroes,  though  sometimes  alluded  to  by  the  poet,  it  seems  probable 
that  garlands  were  unknown  in  the  heroic  ages,  but  introduced  before 
the  time  of  Homer.** 

The  flowers  and  herbs  of  which  garlands  were  composed  were  vs- 
rious.  In  the  primitive  times,  they  made  entertainments  only  on  the 
festivals  of  the  gods ;  when  the  garlands,  hymns,  and  songs,  were 
such  as  the  gods  were  thought  to  approve.'  In  later  ages,  on  tbe 
public  festival  of  any  god,  they  used  the  particular  herb  or  flower 
which  was  sacred  to  him  ;  but  at  other  times  they  employed  all  sorts 
which  the  season  afforded,  or  which  were  thought  most  conducive  to 
pleasure,  refreshment,  or  health. "^  Some  were  very  curious  in  tbe 
choice  of  their  garlands,  which  they  believed  to  have  a  great  infloeoce 
on  the  bodies  of  men.'  The  rose  being  dedicated  by  Cupid  to  Bar- 
pocrates,  the  god  of  silence,  to  induce  him  to  couceal  the  lewd 
actions  of  Venvis,  was  an  emblem  of  silence.  Hence,  to  present  or 
hold  up  this  flower  to  any  person  in  discourse,  admonished  him  to 
be  silent ;  and  at  entertainments  it  was  customary  to  place  a  rose 
above  the  table,  to  signify  that  what  was  there  spoken  should  be  kept 
private. 


*  Cic.  in  Vatin. 

**  Atben.  lib.  xxv.  cap.  10. 

•  Ovid.  Yut.  lib.  v, 

P  A  then.  lib.  xv.  cap.  5. 

V  Id.  ib.  cap.  13. 

*^  Plin.  Nat  Hiit.  lib.  xvi.  cap.  1 


'  Plut.  Sympofl.  lib.  iii.  qn.  1. 

*  Tbeocrit.  Idyll.  0.  v.  9. 
**  Athen.  lib.  i.  cap.  15. 

*  Id.  lib.  ▼.  cap.  4. 

^  Id.  lib.  iiu  cap.  81.  lib.  it.  c^  ^ 
'  Plin.  lib.  zii.  cap.  S. 
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The  ancient  Greeks  anointed  (heir  heads  with  some  coniiuon  and 
orriioar^  kind  or  oinlnient,  which  was  intended  to  keep  themselveB 
cuol  and  temperalei  and  to  prevent  fevers  and  other  complaints  aris- 
ing from  the  iromnderale  use  of  wine.'  AflcrwanJi,  however,  from 
the  use  of  what  appeared  really  necesiar}',  (he  Greeks  proceeded  to 
what  tended  oidy  to  pleasure  and  luxury,  and  ewplujed  precious 
«iiiiments  and  perfumes.  Tliese,  with  the  distrihutiou  of  garlands, 
the  second  coiiises  at  eniertainmenl^,  and  all  the  arts  of  luxury  aad 
effeminacy,  were  lirst  iuttoduced  into  Greece  by  the  lontaos,  who, 
friim  conversing  with  the  Asiatics,  were  taught  to  lay  aside  the  |iri- 
milive  plainness  of  their  manners  sooner  than  the  Other  Greeks; 
hence  lonicus  risiu  and  lanicut  motu*  became  proverbial  expressions 
for  iuimodcrate  laughter  and  unseemly  motions.'  Tlic  chief  part  t« 
which  ointments  were  applied  was  the  head.  Other  parts  of  the 
body,  however,  had  sometimes  their  ^harc  both  of  ointments  and 
garinnds,  and  in  particular  llie  breast,  from  its  being  the  seat  of  the 
heart,  which,  as  well  as  the  brain,  was  though)  to  be  refceshed  by 
lliese  a}>plicHlion«.*  The  room  in  which  the  enlerlainuient  was  made 
was  somclimes  perfumed  by  bnrn'ng  myrih  or  frankincense,  or  witk 
other  odours.* 

The  officers  and  alTpndants  at  entertainments  were  the  following: — 

In  tlie  lirsl  place,  au/iiroiilap^oSf  somrliraes  called  avfiroatiiii  ftri^c- 

Xijrqi,   Tpa-ntioKiifu/i,  rpartiaitoiiii,    o   c*i  Tijt  TpairUri!,    ip-j^trplnXirot, 

iXearpot,  &v.  was  chief  manager  of  the  enterlainment.  Tliis  office 
was  sumciimes  performed  hy  the  person  at  whoae  charge  ihe  enter- 
lainment was  provided,  sometimes  by  auollier  appointed  by  him; 
and  sometimes,  especially  at  entertain metils  provided  at  the  cummoa 
expense,  he  was  elected  by  lots,  or  by  the  suffrages  of  the  guests. 

Next  III  him,  and  eoiuelimes  the  sume  person,  was  the  ^aoiXeit, 
ollwrwise  termed  arparrtyot,  TaVipx"''  ^^-  "le  king,  whose  business 
it  WHS  lu  lielermine  the  laws  of  good  fellowship,  and  to  observe  whe- 
ther every  man  drank  his  Just  proporliuii,  whence  he  was  called 
e^BaXfiiii,  llie  eye.  He  was  commonly  appointed  hy  lots.'  Tile 
guesis  were  obliged  to  be  conformable  in  all  things  to  the  commands 
of  the  paatXeis/  The  chief  magistrates  were  not  pxempled  from 
yielding  obedience,  if  the  lots  pave  unother  the  pre-eminence.' 

AatTpoi,  the  carver  or  dislribulor/  was  ao  called  &iro  roB  balea0M, 
from  dividing  and  dlslribnting  tn  every  guest  bis  portion ;  and  bence 
eolertaiiiments  were  also  denominated  itt'irtsJ  la  the  primitive  times, 
the  master  of  the  feast  carved  for  all  his  guests  :* 


i 


In  later  ages,  the 


lillss  served  Ihe  gueils. 
office  was  executed  li 


leof  Ihe  chief  men 


■  Alhfii.  lib.  I*,  cap.  H. 

*  Id.  lib.  iii.  op.  2j. 

'  Arulopb.  PIuC.  V,  UTS.     Laerl, 

,i.  »eg.  Gl.     Plut.  Svmjio*. 


Cic.  iu  Vcrrem  ;  ArriiD.  in  K|iict«l. 
Plui.  Ajiophlli.  ttSjmpos. 
H™.  Odyg.a'.».  Ul.  r.w.St. 
Atlicn.lit.  i.  cap.lO. 
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at  Sparta.^  This  custom  of  distributing  to  every  ^est  his  portion 
was  derived  by  some  from  the  time  in  which  the  Greeks  ceased  to 
live  on  acorns,  and  leanied  the  use  of  com,  which  being  at  first  very 
scarce  occasioned  continual  quarrels :  hence  kraaBaKla^  which  origi* 
Daily  signified  the  disturbances  committed  at  feasts,  became  a  gene* 
ml  name  for  all  sorts  of  injurious  treatment.  To  prevent  these  dis« 
turbances,  it  was  agreed  to  appoint  a  person  who  should  distribate 
to  every  man  his  portion  ;  and  hence,  as  some  think,  originated  the 
phrase  hois  Itari,  equal  entertainment,  which  frequently  occurs  in 
Homer.'  They  to  whom  particular  respect  was  due  were  helped  to 
the  best  part^,  and  very  often  to  a  larger  share  than  the  other  guests. 
Hence  Eumeus  gives  to  Ulysses  the  y&Tot,  chine,  which  was  esteemed 
the'  chief  part  ;"*  and  Sarpedon,  one  of  the  Lycian  kings,  is  bonoied 
with  the  nrst  seat,  the  best  share  of  meat,  and  full  cups : 

The  kings  of  Sparta  had  hiickaaia  vAvta,  a  double  portion  of  eveiy 
dbh.'  In  the  sacred  writings,  the  mess  of  Benjamin,  the  belofco 
brother  of  Joseph,  was  fife  times  as  large  as  any  of  the  other  messes/ 
They  who  received  this  honor  had  the  privilege  of  gratifying  whooi 
they  pleased  with  a  part  of  their  portion,  as  was  done  by  Ulysses, 
who  gave  to  Demodicus  apart  of  the  chine  which  had  been  set  before 
him.'  Afterwards,  when  Greece  had  learned  the  arts. of  loxuiy,  t&ie 
primitive  manner  of  dividing  to  every  man  his  portion  was  laid  asidc», 
and  the  guests  were  allowed  to  carve  fur  themselves,  as  suited  theai 
best  /  but  the  ancient  custom  was  retained  for  a  long  time  at  enter- 
tainments after  sacrifices,  and  by  those  who  preferr^  the  primitive 
temperance  and  frugality  to  the  modem  profuse  and  luxurious  mod^ 
of  life.  It  is  also  observed  that  so  long  as  every  man  had  his  por- 
tion allotted,  the  entertainments  were  managed  with  greater  decencj, 
and  fewer  disturbances  arose/' 

The  distributors  of  drink  were  commonly  termed  ocrox^oc,'  and 
about  the  Hellespont  kTreyxyrai,^  At  entertainments  in  the  beroie 
ages,  the  KiipvKts^  heralds,  commonly  performed  this  office : 

Mercury,  the  herald  of  the  gods,  is  said  to  be  introduced  filling  tbe 
goblets  at  the  celestial  banquets ;"  and  it  is  well  known  that  tlie<#- 
/NTtfet  were  deputed  to  all  sorts  of  ministrations.  It  was  alsocM^ 
tomary  for  coCpoi,  boys,  or  young  men,  to  fill  tbe  cups  : 

Ancient  authors  affirm  that  wine  used  to  be  filled  by  virgins  ;^  an! 

^  Athen.  Ub.  i.  cap.  10.  '  Plat.  Sympos.  lib.  ii.  quKst.  nlL 

<  Horn.  II.  v.  <  Horn.  11.  /ST.  ▼.  188. 

*  Id,  Odjt.  *  Athen.  lib.  x.  ciqp.  7. 

•  Id.  II.  ii\  w.  111.  •  Horn.  Odys.  a/,  t.  148. 
'  Herodotus.  ^  Athen.  lib.  x.  cap.  7. 

P  Geoes.  xliii.  S4.  '  Horn.  Od^ra.  a'.  ▼.  HOl 

f  Athen.  i.  11.    Euatatb.  in  Homer.  '  Eustatb.  in  II.  y. 

''  Atban.  loco  cit« 
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ibis  is  agreeable  to  tbe  maoners  of  those  times,  in  wbich  tbe  guetta 
were  attended  by  virgins  without  any  suspicion  of  immodeaty.  In« 
deed,  it  waa  so  common  in  the  primitive  ages  for  young  persons  of 
both  sexes  to  be  employed  in  all  kinds  of  service,  that  2ovXoc,  ser- 
vants, were  termed  by  the  names  of  iralhtt  Kal  iraihlaKai,  boys  and 
girls,  because  persons  of  that  age  were  usually  occupied  in  serving/ 
Nor  was  this  performed  only  by  children  of  mean  fortune  or  birth  ; 
but,  in  the  primitive  times,  those  of  the  highest  quality  6lled  out  the 
wioe^  as  was  done  by  the  son  of  Menelaus : 

Iq  later  and  more  refined  ages,  the  same  custom  was  still  retained  at 
entertainments  in  the  temples,  where  many  of  the  ancient  practices 
were  observed  for  a  long  time  after  they  had  been  laid  aside  in  other 
places;  especially  at  the  public  sacrinces  of  the  iEtolians,  boys  of 
the  greatest  quality  performed  the  office  of  distributing  the  wine ; 
and  this  was  also  the  practice  at  Rone,  where  the  £tolians  were 
imitated  in  all  things,  even  to  the  very  tone  of  the  voice.^  Hence, 
probably,  the  opinion  of  some,  that  the  custom  of  employing  young 
persons  of  birth  and  education  to  fill  the  wine  was  derived  from  the 
•acrifices  of  the  gods,  at  which  no  slave  was  permitted  to  minister ;' 
but  this  is  to  be  ascribed  rather  to  the  plainness  and  simplicity  of  th« 
ancient  Greeks  and  other  nations,  among  whom  the  sons  and  daugh- 
ters of  kings,  and  others  of  the  first  rank,  were  employed  in  tending 
flocks,  and  performing  almost  all  kinds  of  service.  Another  reason 
for  appointing  young  persons  to  serve  at  feasts,  in  preference  to  those 
in  years,  was,  because  by  their  beauty  and  cheerfulness  they  wera 
thought  more  apt  to  exhilarate  the  guests,  whose  eyes  were  to  be  en* 
tertamed  as  well  as  their  other  senses.  On  this  account  the  most 
comely  persons  were  deputed  to  this  ministration,  even  in  the  primi* 
five  times.     Among  the  gods. 


«^rria*Hi9f 


Fair  Hebe  fiU'd  the  nectar. 

Ganymedes,  tlie  most  beautiful  of  mortals,  was  translated  into  heaven 
by  the  gods,  to  serve  at  the  table  of  Jupiter.'  Hence  it  appears 
that  in  the  most  remote  times,  which  were  thought  the  age  of  the 
gods,  as  those  which  followed  were  the  age  of  heroes,  this  prartica 
was  observed.  Hence,  also,  by  the  names  of  places  which  are  said  to 
be  used  by  the  gods,  are  to  be  understood  the  first  and  most  ancient 
aanes ;  and  thus  the  poet  tells  us  that  a  certain  place  in  Troas  was 
called  by  the  gods,  that  is  most  anciently,  Marina's  Tomb :  but  hf 
men,  that  is  in  later  times,  Batiaea/  That  at  the  time  of  the  Trojan 
war,  it  was  customary  for  youths  of  beautiful  countenances,  and  well 
dressed,  to  serve  at  entertainments,  is  siifiiciently  evident.'  In  later 
ages,  when  the  arts  of  luxury  were  in  greater  esteem,  it  was  usual  lo 

«  EuiUtb.inll.y.  Hesych. in  V. neuter.  ^  Horn.  11.  V,  v.  2. 

-  Athen.  lib.  x.  ctp.  T.  '  W.  ib.  w'.  v.  232.  »q. 

*  Id.  ib.  ^  Id.  ib.  /S*.  ▼.  81S. 

#  IiL  lib.  ▼.  cap.  4.  'Id-  Odyi.  •'.  v.  J27. 
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girt  high  prices  for  beautiful  youths  ;*  and  we  are  told  that  it  was 
coiDinon  to  procure  most  beautiful  slaves  to  attend  at  entertatninents, 
not  so  much  for  the  service  which  tliey  were  to  perform,  as  to  gratify 
the  sight  of  the  company  :  the  younger  boys  were  the  oIpoxooc  wbo 
filled  the  wine,  those  of  riper  age  vbpo^poi,  who  served  up  tlie  water; 
and  they  were  washed  and  painted,  and  had  their  hair  curkd  in  va- 
fions  forms.' 

In  Homer,  every  guest  seems  to  have  used  a  distinct  cup,  fron 
which  he  drank  when  he  pleased/  On  this  account,  the  cups  io  the 
heroic  ages  were  very  capacious ;  and  the  cup  of  Nestor  was  lo 
weighty,  that  a  young  man  could  scarcely  carry  it ; '  but  the  custom 
of  Bsiu!!  large  cups  was  derived  from  the  barbarous  Dationa,  and  in 
the  primitive  times  was  confined  to  the  heroes.^  However^.the  cups 
which  the  Greeks  used  after  supper  were  larger  than  those  fitmi 
which  they  drank  at  supper."  In  the  houses  of  rich  men  there  was 
tonroonly  a  large  jcvXckcIok,  cupboard,  which  was  filled  with  cops  of 
all  sorts  and  sizes,  rather  for  ostentation  than  use.  The  caps  used 
by  the  ancient  Greeks  were  very  plain,  and  agreeable  to  the  rest  of 
their  furniture,  being  generally  made  of  wood  or  earth.  Afterwards, 
when  they  began  to  imitate  the  pride  and  vanity  of  the  Asiatics,  their 
cups  were  made  of  silver,  gold,  and  other  costly  materials^  cnrioasly 
wrought,  inlaid  with  precious  stones,  and  variously  adorned  ;  iMit  the 
primitive  cups  appear  to  have  been  composed  of  the  boms  of  aninth, 
which  persons  of  rank  tipped  with  gold  or  silver ;'  and  such  were  also 
used  by  some  in  later  ages,  and  particularly  by  Philip  of  Macedoo. 
Hence  some  are  of  opinion  that  Bacchus  was  sumamed  Taurus  fron 
hift  being  worship|>ed  by  the  Cyzicenians  in  the  shape  of  a  bull,  and 
piitnted  with  horns  in  several  other  countries ;  and  some  think  tint 
the  words  icpaHipes,  cups,  and  Kep&aat,  to  mix  wine  with  water,  are 
derived  from  Kipara,  horns.'' 

The  cups  were  surrounded  with  garlands,  and  filled  to  the  brin  :* 

Kovpoi  itkv  Kptirripas  iwtari^cuno  mroToJ 

The  youths  ¥rith  wine  the  cups  filled  to  the  brim. 

The  word  cvtarixpayro  signifies  they  filled  up  to  the  brim ;  and 
rr^cv  denotes  a  sort  of  fulness.  Hence  it  was  cuatomarj  wrifttw 
Kpitfrfipas,  to  fill  the  cups  to  the  brim,  when  libations  were  ofiemTto 
the  gods,  because  nothing  imperfect,  and  only  that  which  was  whole 
and  entine,  was  to  be  offered  to  the  gods;  and  that  which  isfiillis 
entire/  The  cups  are  said  hreari^efrdaip  to  be  crowned  with  viae, 
which  signifies  that  they  were  filled^  above  the  brim,  se  that  the  wiat 
rose  in  the  manner  of  a  crown,  for  the  sake  of  good  lack/ 

In  the  heroic  ages,  the  young  men  who  ministered  always  pitSMted 

^  JavenaL  Sat.  ▼.  t.  60.  r  Athen.  lih.  xi.  cap.  7,    J^^ng^ih-  m 

*  Philo  Jud.  Ubro  de  Vit.  Contcmpl.  II.  •.  y.  S'.        ' 

*  Horn.  II.  y.  V.  262.  9  Virg.  JEn.  iiL  v.  625, 
'  Athen.  lih.  li.  cap.  2.  <"  Horn.  II.  pf.  t.  470. 

«  Id.  ibid.  «  Athen.  lib.  zv.  cap.  6. 

*  Vire.  iEn.  Ub.  i.  ▼.  727.  •  Id.  lib,  i.  cap.  1 1. 

*  Pindar;  JEschjlva-,  Xenophon. 
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full  cups  to  men  of  great  quality,  and  distributed  wine  to  the  rest  in 
equal  proportions  :* 

Ttfiiihif  T€p\  fUy  <rt  rlo¥  LoMOoi  raxvrMAoi 
*E^  Tc,  Kpiwrijf  rt,  lih  irAc/bif  Ikwivin,* 

Tydides,  the  Achaian  heroei  thee 

Were  wout  to  grace  with  a  superior  seat, 

The  roesB  of  honor,  and  the  brimming  cop.  Cowper. 

Another  respect  was  paid  to  the  roost  honorable  guests,  by  driukiog 
to  them  first;  for  it  was  customary  for  the  master  of  the  feast  to  drink 
to  his  guests  in  order,  according  to  their  quality.*  The  manner  of 
doing  this  was  by  drinking  part  of  the  cup,  and  sending  the  re- 
mainder to  the  person  whom  they  named,  which  was  termed  wpowiyftv. 
This,  however,  was  only  a  modern  custom,  for  anciently  they  drank 
fnoTov  rov  okv^ov,  the  whole  cup,  and  not  a  part  of  it ;  and  to  do  this 
some  thrak  should  be  termed  wpotKineiy,  rather  than  by  the  old  name 
wpoTTtrtiv,'  The  form  of  salutation  was  Tarious.  Sometimes  they 
who  drank  to  another  used  to  say,  Xaipe.^  Sometimes  the  persoa 
who  sent  the  cup  saluted  his  friend  in  this  form,  Upoviyti  aoi  Ka\&§; 
to  which  the  other  replied,  Anfifiayta  hro  am  iihkm ;  and  it  being  a 
testimony  of  friendship  to  drink  in  this  manner  to  another,  this  was 
sometimes  termed  irpoiriVecv  i^iKorritriav,  to  driuk  to  a  person -on  ac- 
count of  friendship.'  The  person  who.  received  the  cup  was  said 
ikmwponfiyuy^  or  drriirfioir/veiy  ^^oia ;  it  being  required  by  the  rules 
of  good  fellowship  to  drink  whatever  remained  in  the  cup,  or,  if  the 
cup  was  emptied,  to  take  another  of  the  same  size.* 

This  salutation  in  drinking  proceeded  towards  the  right  hand,  unless 
the  superior  rank  of  some  of  the  guests  obliged  them  to  alter  the 
method.  Hence  it  was  termed  dejica^u;  and  hence  6e(d/9icetf6ac  4s 
interpreted  wpowiwy  bt^iovadai  :* 

In  this  passage  beib€KTo  is  interpreted  by  ibeltoVro,  which  signifies  that 
he  drank  to  Achilles,  delivering  the  cup  with  his  right  hand.'  In  the 
following  passage,  however*  drinking  towards  the  right  hand  is  eK« 
pressly  mentioned  : 


^$90is  M4^ia  waffty 


Beginning  from  the  right,  he  fill'd  to  each. 

This  was,  therefore,  commonly  termed  ei'6^10  wiyeiy;-^  but  it  was 
sometimes  called  ey  Kvickf  wiyewp  and  the  action  itself  iynncK^voaimt 
because  the  cup,  beginning  at  the  uppermost  seat,  was  coareya^ 
round  the  table.'  The  method  of  drinking,  however,  was  not  the 
same  in  all  places.  The  Chians  and  Thasians  drank  out  of  large  cupp 
to  the  right ;  the  Athenians  out  of  small  cups  to  the  right ;  the  Thes- 

*  Athen.  lih.  ▼.  cap.  4.    Horn.  II.  S'.  ▼.        *  Athen.  lib.  z.  cap.  9. 
961.  *  Schol.  Horn.  II.  a . 

«  Horn.  II.  9^.  ¥.  161.  '  Horn.  II.  i'.  ▼.  284. 

**  Plut.  SvmpoB.  lib.  i.  qoett.  2.  '  Eustath.  in  II.  fi\ 

*  Athen.  lib.  v.  cap.  4.  '  Horn.  IL  a/,  t.  S97. 
y  Schol.  Find.  Nemeonic.  J  Poll.  lib.  ii.  cap.  4. 

«  ^lian.  '  Plant.  Pen.  act.  ▼.  ic  1. 
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mliaiis  oiit  of  large  cups  to  whom  they  pleased,  without  observing  nj 
certain  order.  At  Lacedaemon,  every  man  had  a  distinct  cup,  which 
a  senrant  filled  as  soon  as  it  was  emptied/ 

It  was  also  customary  to  drink  to  persons  absent.  First,  the  gods 
were  remembered ;  then  their  friends;  and  at  every  name,  one  or 
more  cups  of  wine,  unmixed  with  water,  was  drunk  off  J  Tlie  Greeks 
likewise  used  Inxs^v  r^  yj,  to  pour  some  of  the  wine  on  the  eartb,  is 
often  as  tliey  mentioned  any  person's  name  ;*  and  as  this  was  the 
manner  of  offering  libations,  it  seems  to  have  been  a  form  of  adora- 
tion when  any  of  the  gods  were  named,  and  of  prayer  for  their  frieods 
when  they  were  mentioned.  Among  their  friends  they  comnDonly 
named  their  mistresses;'  and  sometimes  the  number  of  cupa  equalled 
the  number  of  letters  in  the  name  of  their  mistresses."*  There  were 
also  several  other  methods  of  numbering  the  cups  to  be  drunk  off  at 
once.  Thus,  three  were  taken  off,  because  that  was  the  number  of 
the  Graces ;  and  nine,  according  to  the  number  of  the  Muses  :*  the 
Greeks  thus  expressed  this  custom,  ^H  rpU,  fj  rpU  rfUa,  Either  three, 
or  three  times  three.  There  was  another  saying,  which  forbade  the 
drinking  of  four  cups,  that  being  an  unlawful  number,  ^H  rpla  «£vc,  4 
fi^  rhrapa.  However,  they  did  not  always  observe  the  number  three, 
but  sometimes  drank  off  ten  cups  to  the  health  of  a  person/  Some- 
times they  contended  who  should  drink  most.  Alexander  of  Maccdoa 
having  drunk  a  cup  containing  two  congii  to  Proteas,  who  pledfid 
him,  and  afterwards  drank  another  of  the  same  dimensions  to  the 
king,  the  latter  pledged  Proteas  in  the  same  cup,  and  brouglit  on  the 
disease  of  which  he  shortly  died.'  Sometimes  prises  were  awarded  to 
the  conquerors ;  and  at  the  funeral  of  Calanus,  the  Indian  philosopher, 
Alexander  promised  to  the  first  a  talent,  to  the  second  thirty  fiMii, 
and  to  the  third  ten  /uvai.'  When  any  person  drank  off  a  large  cap 
Afivmi,  that  is  iLnyevori,  &y€v  tov  &va«-oikaOac,  without  intermission,  or 
taking  his  breath,  the  company  applauded  him  in  this  form,  Z^ffviof, 
Long  may  you  live.''  At  Athens  were  three  public  officers  who  at- 
tended at  entertasnments,  and  observed  whether  every  person  drank 
Ills  portion :  they  were  called  from  their  office  olyowratf  and  some- 
times by  a  metaphorical  name  o^OaXftoi,  eyes.'  Tliey  who  refused  to 
drink  were  in  most  places  obliged  to  depart  by  that  celebrated  law 
of  good  fellowship,^!!  ircOi,  ^  AircOi,  Drink,  or  be  gone.^ 

Hence  it  appears  how  much  the  Greeks  were  addicted  to  drinkiag. 
Cato  of  Utica  sometimes  spent  whole  nights  in  drinking ;"  and  the 
elder  Cato,  and  also  Corvinus  the  stoic  philosopher,  seem  to  have 
indolged  in  this  vice.'  Others,  however,  blamed  the  immoderate  ose 
of  wine.  Some  lawgivers  enacted  laws  against  it ;  and  othere  pro- 
hibited all  drinking  where  more  wine  was  used  than  was  neoesaary  for 

*  Atheo.  lib.  vi.  cap.  3.  ?  Id.  ibid.  cap.  10.     .£iian.  Vir.  HifC 

*  Cic.  Orat  iii.  in  Verrem.  lib.  ii.  cap.  41. 

*  Schol.  in  Theocrit.  Idyll,  xiv.  v.  18.  ^  Suid.  in  vocibus. 

'  Tibull.  HoraL  lib.  i.  od.  27.  '  Athen.  lib.  ix.  cap.  6  et  7. 

••  Martial,  lib.  i.  cpigr.  72.  '  Cic.  Tusc.  Quttst.  lib.  ▼. 

*  Anson.  Horat.  lib.  iiL  od.  10.  «  Plutarch. 

*  Antholog.  Tu.  '  Horat.  lib.  iiL  od,  SI, 
P  Albcn.  lib.  z.  cap.  9. 
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health.  Some  of  tlie  Orecian  «ages allowed  no  more  than  three  cups; 
one  for  heallli,  iinoilier  for  clieerfulufss,  nmi  a  lliird  for  sice))."  Some 
illowcd  onl]'  two  uups;  the  tirsl  to  the  Graces,  Hours,  aiitl  Bauctiu9, 
ami  the  second  (o  Venus  and  Bacchuit;  and  (hey  who  proceeileil  lo 
the  ihiril  cup  dedicateil  it  lo  Lust  and  Strife.'  Lycurgua,  ihe  Spar- 
tan law([iver,  prohibited  unnecessary  drinkhij;,  which  debililales  both 
the  body  and  mind  ;  and  he  ordered  that  no  man  should  drink  for 
any  iillier  purpose  llian  to  satisfy  bia  thlral.'  To  impose  on  ihc  Spar- 
tans tlie  necessily  of  keeping  ihemsi^lves  within  Ihe  bounds  of  su- 
briely,  ibe  same  lawgiver  also  enacted  that  all  men  should  return 
from  entertainments  without  a  torch  to  show  them  the  way.  Hence 
the  Spartans  lived  Icmperalely  ;  and  the  manner  of  drinking  practised 
in  oilier  cities  was  unknown  at  Sparta.'  At  Athene,  an  archon  cod- 
vicled  of  beiug  drunk  was  put  to  death  by  tlie  laws  of  Solon  ;'  and 
otiieri,  who  were  addicted  to  drinking  and  company,  were  punished 
by  Ibe  senate  of  Areopagus,  for  consuming  in  idleness  aud  prodiga- 
lity that  time  which  they  ought  to  have  employed  in  reitdering  thenn- 
selves  useful  to  the  commonweullh.*  Lastly,  to  mention  only  another 
example,  in  order  to  restrain  the  inhabitants  of  Mitylenc  from  the 
immoderate  use  of  wine  willi  which  that  island  abounded,  Pittacua 
their  lawgiver,  and  one  of  the  seven  sages,  enacted,  ihal  whoever, 
when  drunk,  committed  a  crime,  should  suffer  double  punishment.' 

Ancient  authors  menlion  some  particular  and  solemn  cups,  which  it 
ia  iiecessary  to  describe  : 

'AyaOoa  Aaitiavos  (panjp,  the  Cup  of  Good  Genius,  by  whom  was 
understood  Bacchus,  the  inventor  of  wine  ;''  in  memory  of  which  be- 
nefit, a  cup  full  of  pure  wine  was  carried  round  the  table,  which  aU 
the  guests  lasled,  at  llic  same  lime  offering  a  prayer  to  the  god,  that 
he  would  preserve  them  from  committing  any  indecency  through  an 
immoderate  use  of  that  liquor  :•  hence  oXtyoworourret,  persons  who 
drank  very  litlle,  were  termed  dyaOoSai^ovitrra/.-'  Whether  this  cup 
was  brought  in  before  the  table  on  which  they  supped  vns  taken 
away,  or  aflerwards,  is  not  agreed  ;  but  that  it  was  sometimes  brought 
in  before  the  table  was  removed  seems  probable  from  what  is  related 
of  Dionysius  the  Sicilian,  who,  being  entertained  at  a  table  of  gold  in 
Ihe  temple  of  .Esculapius  at  Syracuse,  as  soon  as  he  had  tasted  Ifae 
cup  of  Good  Genius,  commaoded  the  table  lo  be  takeu  away. 

Kparltp  Aioc  Surifpai,  the  cup  of  Jupiter  the  Saviour,  which  was 
mixed  with  water,  and  dedicated  to  Jupiter,  president  of  the  ab-, 
which  is  the  most  humid  element;  in  memory  of  the  invention  of 
Icmprring  wine  with  water. 

Kpailip  Tyitiat,  the  cup  of  Health,  is  by  some  added,  and,  at  well 
as  that  of  Jupiter,  is  termed  litTanin-pU,  or  fjn-aviirrj>ov,  from  its  be- 
iug drunk  after  the  washing  of  their  hands,  the  entertainment  being 


*  Athen.  initio  lib.  ii. 
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ended ;  and  for  the  tame  reason,  the  same  names  are  given  by  soaM 
to  the  cup  of  Good  Genius.' 

Kparrfp  *Epfwv,  the  cup  of  Mercury,  to  whom  a  libation  was  offered 
before  they  went  to  bed,  when  they  left  off  drinking.* 

Some  give  the  order  of  the  solemn  cups  in  a  different  manner. 
Three  cups,  say  they,  were  brought  in  at  supper :  tbe  first  dedicafed 
to  Mercury ;  the  second  to  Charisius,  which  is  a  surname  of  Jupiter, 
from  x^P<^»  favor  or  grace,  he  being  the  god  by  whose  influence  men 
obtain  the  favor  and  affection  of  one  another,  and  in  this,  respect 
was  probably  observed  to  the  invention  of  tempering  wine  vrith  water; 
and  tbe  third  to  Jupiter  the  Saviour.'  Otbers  mention  one  cup  of 
wine  mixed  m\h  water,  dedicated  to  Olympian  Jupiter  r  ^  second  lo 
the  heroes ;  and  a  third  and  last  to  Jupiter  the  Saviour,  so  called  eo 
this  occasion,  to  intimate  that  the  third  cup  might  be  safely  takea 
irithont  dbordering  eitker  mind  or  body  :*  this  eup  was  called  riXmm, 
either  because  it  was  the  last,  which  is  one  signification  of  that  woid, 
or  because  it  perfected  the  number  three,  which  having  a  beginaiag, 
a  middle,  and  an  end,  was  reckoned  the  first  complete  number, 
whence  it  was  commonly  applied  to  divine  things,  and  particularly  to 
btumSn  souls,  which,  according  to  the  Platonic  philosophy,  consii^ 
'of  this  number.  It  is  observable  that  the  first  and  last  cups  were 
satred  to  Jupiter,  who  is  the  supreme  deity,  the  beginning  and  tbe 
end  of  all  things ;  and  that  the  middle  cup  was  dedicated  to  ibe 
heroes,  who  were  thought  to  be  of  a  middle  nature  between  gods  and 
men.'  It  may  be  also  obs^ved  that  most  authors,  though  variously 
describing  them  in  other  respects,  agree  that  the  sacred  copa  were 
iChree  in  number;  hence  the  following  saying  : 

M^i  yhp  rpiup  ^aa\  rififw  robs  ^co^s.*" 

The  entertainment  being  ended,  before  they  proceeded  to  tbe  di- 
versions used  at  such  times,  a  libation  of  wine,  with  a  prayer,  was 
offered,  and  a  hymn  sung  to  the  gods."  This  ceremony  being  tinisbed, 
the  company  was  entertained  with  diversions,  discourses  on  varioos 
subjects,  the  reading  of  books  suitable  to  the  tempers  and  inclinatioBS 
of  those  who  were  present,  which  was  also  frequently  done  duritf 
supper;  with  music  of  all  kinds,  tricks  of  jugglers,  mimicry,  ba^ 
foonery,  and  whatever  could  tend  to  excite  mirth  and  cheerfulness.' 

From  the  most  ancient  times,  music  and  dancing  were  the  diver- 
sions at  entertainments  */ 

Dancing  and  song,  the  pleasures  of  the  fioast. 

At  an  entertainment  of  the  gods,  Apollo  is  introduced  playing  on  tbe 
harp,  whilst  the  Muses  sing  alternately.^  Dancing  was  also  osed 
among  the  gods  ;  and  hence  Apollo  is  called "OpxfOT^'*  the  Dancer.' 

t  Athen.  lib.  ii.  cap.  2.  xi.  cap.  ii.  xv.        "  Xenoph.  CdnviT.     Virg.  Xjl,  L  n^ 

cap.  6.  14.  Pollux  ;  Suidas,  &c.  finero ;  Plat.  S^pot.  eap.  4. 

*  Poll.  lib.  vL  16.  seg.  100.  '  Plato ;  Xenophon. 

<  Suidas  V.  KpwHip.  p  Athen.  lib.j.  cap.  12. 
A  Pind.  Istb.  Od.  W.  str.  a',  v.  5  ct  11.        «  Horn.  Odya.  tt,  ▼.  162. 

'  Scbol.  ibid.  «'  Id.  II.  a',  v.  OOS. 

*"  Athen.  lib.  x.  cap.  11.  '  Pindar. 
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Homer  introduces  the  same  god  playing  on  ibe  barp,  and  dancing  at 
the  same  time : 

KoAA  icol  fhiti  Mis  J 

Hence,  it  appears  that  in  the  early  ages  dancing  was  accounted  be^ 
coming  in  persons  of  honor  and  wisdom ;"  and  the  Athenians  wert 
passionately  fond  of  this  exercise;''  but  wanton  and  effeminate  danots 
were  thought  indecent  in  men  of  reputation.*  Greece  abounded  with 
skilful  musicians ;  and  all  persons  learned  the  art  of  music/  The 
lonians  delighted  in  wanton  dances  and  songs  more  than  the  rest  of 
the  Greeks,  their  manners  being  more  corrupted  than  those  of  any 
other  Grecian  people ;  their  mode  of  singing  differed  from  tha  ao"* 
cient,  and  the  harmony  was  more  loose ;'  and  wanton  gestures  were 
proverbially  termed  Ionic  motions.' 

At  the  ^tblrta,  public  repasts  of  the  Spartans,  kings,  magistrates» 
and  private  citizens,  all  assembled  to  eat  together  in  certain  halls,  in 
which  a  number  of  tables  were  spread,  most  frequently  with  fifteen 
covers  each.*  The  guests  at  one  table  never  interfered  with  those  at 
another,  and  formed  a  society  of  friends,  into  which  no  person  conld 
be  received  but  with  the  consent  of  all  those  who  compoited  it  J 
They  reclined  on  hard  couches  of  oak,  and  leaned  with  their  elbows 
on  a  stone  or  a  block  of  wood.'  They  had  black  broth,  and  after- 
wards boiled  pork,  which  was  distributed  to  each  guest  in  equal  por* 
lions,  sometimes  s(»  small  that  they  scarcely  weighed  a  Quarter  of  a 
miiia  each.'  They  had  also  wine,  cakes,  and  barley-bread  in  plenty  ; 
and  at  other  times,  by  way  of  supplement  to  their  ordinary  portions, 
they  had  fish  and  diffierent  kinds  of  game.'  They,  who,  after  sacrific- 
ing  or  bunting,  ate  at  home,  sent  to  their  companions  at  the  saaia 
table  a  part  of  the  game  or  the  victim/  Near  each  cover  was  a  small 
piece  of  bread,  on  which  they  wiped  their  fingers.'  Decorum  was 
accompanied  l^y  gaiety '/  and  with  this  view  Lycurgus  ordered  a 
atatue  of  the  god  of  laughter  to  be  placed  in  the  ball.'  The  oldest 
of  the  company,  showing  the  door  to  those  ^ho  entered,  reminded 
them  that  nothing  they  heard  was  to  go  out  there.*  At  these  repasts^ 
tbe  different  classes  of  youth  were  present  without  partaking  of  them : 
the  young  carried  off*  from  the  table  some  portion  which  they  shared 
with  their  companions ;  and  the  others  received  lessons  of  wisdom 
and  pleasantry.'  Whether  these  repasts  were  instituted  in  a  city  in 
imitation  of  those  in  a  camp,  or  from  some  other  cause,**  in  a  staall 
state  they  tended  wonderfully  to  maintain  the  laws.*    During  peace 
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they  produced  union,  temperance,  and  equality  ;  and  in  war  they  ex- 
cited the  citizens  to  succour  those  with  whom  they  had  participated 
in  sacrifices  and  libations.''  The  expense  attending  ihem  was  de- 
frayed by  individuals^  who  furnished,  every  month,  a  certain  quantity 
of  barley-meal,  wine,  cheese,  figs,  and  even  money  ;'  and  by  this  eon* 
tribution,  the  poorest  class  were  in  danger  of  being  excluded  from  the 
common  meal.^ 

In  the  primitive  ages,  the  Grecian  entertainments,  in  general,  were 
seldom  made  except  on  the  festivals  of  the  gods;  and  the  songs  were 
commonly  hymns  in  praise  of  their  deities,  the  singing  of  which  was 
accounted  a  part  of  divine  worship.  Wantou  and  effeminate  soogf 
were  then  unknown  ;  and  it  would  appear  that  music  was  Dot  intro- 
duced at  entertainments  for  the  sake  of  any  mean  or  vulgar  pleasure* 
but  to  compose  the  passions,  and  amend  the  heart/  The  songs  used 
at  entertainments  about  the  time  of  the  Trojan  war  consisted  chiefly 
of  hymns,  in  which  the  actions  of  the  gods  and  heroes  were  cek^ 
brated  */  but  in  later  ages,  it  was  so  uncommon  to  sing  sacred 
hymns  at  entertainments,  that  Aristotle  was  accused  of  an  act  of  im- 
piety, for  singing  a  paean  every  day  at  his  meals/ 

The  most  remarkable  songs  at  entertainments  were  those  termed 
0K6\ia,  with  the  accent  on  the  first  syllable,  which  distinguishes  it 
from  the  adjective  crjcoXia,  accented  on  the  last  syllable.*  These 
ffiK$Xca  consisted  generally  of  short  verses ;  whence  cKoXioy  is  inter- 
preted a  sonnet  of  short  verses,  and  derived  from  aicoXioy,  crooked^ 
difficult,  and  obscure,  which,  by  the  figure  autiplirasis,  may  signify 
eirjn^.*  Others  observe  that  aicdXia  cannot  be  derived  from  oxoXiof, 
difficult  or  obscure,  because  these  songs  were  commonly  light  and 
cheerful ;  that  at  entertainments  were  three  sorts  of  songs,  of  which 
the  first  was  sung  by  the  whole  company  joining  in  chorus,  the  se- 
cond by  all  the  company  in  their  turns,*  and  the  third  by  a  few  who 
were  best  skilled  in  music ;  and  that  this  last  was  termed  aKokmr, 
from  the  adjective  uKoXtoy,  which  signifies  crooked,  as  being  sang  oat 
of  course,  and  not  by  eviery  man  in  his  own  place,  as  were  the 
former/  The  custom  was  as  follows : — after  the  company  had  all 
sung  in  a  chorus,  or  one  after  another,  a  musical  instrument,  whick 
was  commonly  a  harp  or  lute,  was  carried  round  to  every  person,  that 
those  who  understood  music  might  entertain  the  company.  Tbej 
who  did  not  play  on  the  instrument  were  presented  with  a  branch  m 
laurel  or  myrtle,  which  they  held  in  their  hands,  and  to  which  they 
sang;^  and  this  was  termed  wpos  bat^yriy,  or  wpos  fiv^lyriy  fbeiv,  tosiqjf 
towards  the  laurel  or  the  myrtle/  This  branch  was  aiso  denoai- 
Dated  aiaaKos,  or  6.(rai:os,  irapa  to  f  irac  Toy  belafieyoy,  because  the 
person  who  received  it  was  obliged  to  sing.'    Hence,  more  a{ 
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to  tbe  former  account,  aod  perhaps  to  truUi»  it  it  observed  that  the 
vKoXta  were  not  sung  by  all  who  could  not  play  on  the  musical  instru- 
ment»  but  only  by  those  who  understood  music ;  and  hence  is  derived 
the  name  from  axoXtos,  difficult  to  sing  one  of  these  songs,  which 
could  be  done  only  by  proficients  in  music'  Some  also  thought 
that  the  branch  of  myrtle  was  not  delivered  to  the  company  in  a  dt« 
rect  order,  but  carried  from  couch  to  couch,  so  that  when  the  first 
person  in  the  uppermost  couch  or  bed  had  finished  his  song,  he  deli- 
irered  it  to  the  first  in  the  second  couch  or  bed,  from  whom  it  was 
transmitted  to  the  first  person  in  the  third  couch ;  that  the  second 
persons  in  each  couch  delivered  to  one  another  in  the  same  manner, 
and  so  on  till  it  had  passed  through  the  whole  company;  and  that  oo 
this  account  the  songs  were  termed  (rroXca,  from  (ricoXcof,  crooked,  bj 
reason  of  the  several  windings  employed  in  carrying  about  the  branch 
of  myrtle/  These  ^roXm  were  used  chiefly  by  the  Athenians;  but 
they  were  not  unknown  in  other  |>arts  of  Greece,  in  which  lived  se- 
veral celebrated  writers  of  this  species  of  composition,  as  Anacreoo 
of  Teos,  Alcaeus  of  Lesbos,  Praxilla  of  Sicyon,  and  others/  The 
subjects  on  which  the  aKdXia  treated  were  various:  some  of  them 
were  eicunrriKa,  ra  bk  IputTiku,  iroXKa  Si  kqI  oTrovbaia,  ludicrous  and  sa- 
tirical, some  amorous,  and  many  of  them  serious/  Those  on  serious 
subjects  sometimes  contained .  napalvtalr  rtra  xai  yvitfitir  xpnolfniP 
CIS  Tov  fiiov,  a  practical  exhortation  or  sentence/  and  sometimes 
they  consisted  of  the  praises  and  illustrious  actions  of  great  men,  and 
commonly  bore  the  names  of  the  persons  whom  they  celebrated. 
Thus,  *Apfiobiov  /jtiXos,  the  song  of  Harmodius,  was  the  scoliuro  com* 
posed  by  Callistratus  on  Harmodius  the  famous  patriot,  who  deii- 
irered  Athens  from  the  tyranny  of  Hipparchus  the  son  of  Pisistratus, 
by  killing  him.'  'Abfiijrov  Xoyos  was  a  scolium  on  Admetus,  king  of 
Thessaly/  Many  examples  of  the  ancient  scolia  are  preserved  in  the 
Greek  authors/ 

Next,  perhaps,  entered  dancing  girls  and  female.performers  on  the 
flute/  On  this,  most  of  the  company  immediately  rose  from  table, 
and  began  to  dance,  especially  if  they  were  inhabitants  of  Attica ;  for 
Ibe  Athenians  were  so  passionately  fond  of  this  exercise,  that  they 
considered  it  as  a  want  of  politeness  not  to  join  in  it  whenever  cir« 
comstances  required.'  Several  relishes  for  the  purpose  of  stimulating 
the  appetite  were  brought  in  at  the  same  time ;  as  grasshoppers,** 
sliced  radishes  pickled  in  vinegar  and  mustard,"  roasted  vetches,."  and 
elives  taken  fre^h  out  of  pickle/  This  new  service  was  accompanied 
with  a  fresh  stock  of  wine,  and  with  larger  goblets  than  had  been  be- 
fore used.^ 

Anciently,   from  the  songs  they  passed  to  the   sports  and   pas-* 
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tiflieB  wbicb  followed  etitertaiameDtft ;  for  after  the  cntertainiBeal 
had  been  taken  away,  and  the  music  ended,  the  goests  were  tn- 
Tited  to  wrestle,  leap,  run  races,  throw  the  quoit,  and  perform  other 
bodily  exercises/  In  later  ages,  the  Greeks  rested  after  meals; 
and  laying  aside  the  violent  exercises  which  were  anciently  used, 
they  diverted  themselves  with  such  sports  and  recreatioris  as  re- 
quired less  toil  and  labor.  The  Greeks  practised  several  kinds  of 
sports  and  games,  which  are  too  numerous  to  be  noticed  in  this 
place  ;  but  an  account  of  the  Korrafios,  which  was  more  peculiar  to 
entertainments  than  the  rest,  must  not  be  omitted/  This  pastime 
was  first  invented  in  Sicily,  whence  it  was  introduced  into  most  af 
the  other  parts  of  Greece,  especially  into  Attica,  where  it  obtained 
great  repute.  The  form  of  it  was  as  follows  : — a  piece  of  wood  beiog 
erected,  another  was  placed  upon  the  top  of  it,  with  two  dishes  sas- 
pended  from  each  extremity,  in  the  manner  of  scales;  beneath  each 
dish  was  placed  a  vessel  full  of  water,  in  which  stood  a  statue  com- 
posed  chiefly  of  brass,  and  called  /idvi^s.  They  who  engaged  rorra- 
(kSeiv,  to  play  at  the  Kdrra^s,  stood  at  some  distance  holding  a  cup 
of  water  or  wine,  which  they  endeavoured  to  throw  into  one  of  the 
dishes,  that  the  tlis^i  by  that  weight  might  be  knocked  against  tiw 
head  of  the  statue  under  it.  The  person  who  threw  in  such  a  maoacr 
as  to  spill  the  least  water,  and  to  knock  the  dish  with  the  g^atest 
force  on  the  statue,  was  conqueror,  and  thought  to  reign  in  the  affec- 
tions of  his  mistress ;  which  was  the  thing  to  be  learned  by  this  pas- 
time. The  sound  made  by  the  projection  was,  by  an  onomatopceia, 
termed  Xaral;  and  the  wine  projected,  Xarayrj,  and  sometimes  X^mf. 
The  action,  as  also  the  cup  out  of  which  the  wine  was  projected,  was 
called  &yic{f\ri,  because  they  turned  round  their  right  hand  with  some 
art  and  dexterity,  on  which  they  valued  themselves  very  mack 
Hence  we  find  mention  made  of  irorra/3oc  ayKvXriToi,'  The  vessels 
were  named  KorraPot,  or  xorra/Si^es;  and  the  prizes,  Korr&fitat  corra- 
fitla,  and  also  Kdrrafiot,  which  were  isweetmeals,  kisses,  or  whatever 
else  the  company  had  determined.  The  play  itself,  to  distingoish  il 
firom  others  of  the  same  name,  was  termed  Kdrrafios  caracnSc.  The 
Greeks  were  so  fond  of  this  pastime,  that  they  not  only  prepared  for 
it  vessels  with  the  greatest  art  and  care ;  but  they  abo  built  circaltr 
houses  in  such  a  manner,  that  the  ardrrojSos  being  |ilaced  exactly  ia 
the  middle^  they  who  played  might  stand  at  equal  distances  on  aH 
sides. 

There  was  another  sort  of  rorra/Sos,  in  which  was  placed  a  vessel 
full  of  water,  with  empty  vials  swimming  upon  it ;  into  this  vessel 
they  threw  wine  out  of  cups;  and  he  who  sank  the  greatest  namber 
of  vials  obtained  the  prize. 

There  was  another  kind  of  cottabus,  in  which  they  threw  dice. 

Lastly,  there  was  another  sort  of  cottabu<(,  which  was  a  contest  abo 
should  keep  awake  the  longest :  the  prize  was  commonly  a  cakt  aiaile 
of  honey  and  sesame,  or  wheat,"  and  thence  termed  9ifarafio9t,  or 
wvpafiovs ;   but  the  latter  seems  to  have  been  most  common;'  and  is 

^  Horn.  Odys.  rf,  ? .  07.  **  Pollux  ;  Schol.  Aristopli.  ia  E<|ait> 

'  Pollux  ;  Atbencus.  ^  Aitemidor.  Kb.  i.  cup.  74. 

'  i£Kh^las. 
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the  infa/Mvt  was  anciently  the  piiae,  that  word  became  a  ^oeral 
Dame  for  any  other  prize :" 

These  were  the  mo^t  usual  forms  of  this  pastime.^ 

Sometimes  jugglers  amused  the  company  with  the  deceptions 
which  they  practised.  One  placed  under  dice-boxes  a  certain  num- 
ber of  shells,  or  liltle  balls,  which  he  caused  to  vanish  or  appear  at 
his  command,  with  such  dexterity  as  to  escape  the  eye.'  Another 
wrote  or  read,  and  at  the  same  time  whirled  round  with  the  greatest 
rapidity.*  Some  vomited  flames  from  their  mouths,  or  walked  on 
their  hands  with  their  heads  downwards,  imitating  the  motions  of 
dancers  with  their  feet.'  A  woman,  perhaps,  held  twelve  brass  hoops 
in  her  hand,  with  several  small  rings  pf  the  same  metal  strung  in 
their  circumference ;  and  whilst  she  danced,  she  successively  threw 
into  the  air  and  catched  the  twelve  hoops/  Another  rushed  into  tlie 
midst  of  several  naked  swords/  Most  of  these  tricks  were  usually 
performed  to  the  sound  of  the  flute. 

It  was  also  considered  necessary  to  entertain  the  guests  with  suita- 
ble discourses,  as  well  as  with  sports  and  pastimes.  In  the  opinion 
of  the  ancient  Greeks,  it  was  more  requisite  and  becoming  to  gratify 
the  company  with  agreeable  conversation,  than  with  a  variety  of 
dishes.'  In  the  heroic  a^ies,  it  was  customary  at  entertainments  to 
consult  on  affairs  of  the  greatest  importance  /  and  it  was  believed, 
that  at  such  times  the  faculties  of  men  were  more  quick  and  in« 
Tentive : 

O(yovyhp  ttpots  ip  rt  wpoKTueArtpoP'/ 

It  is  said  to  have  been  also  the  custom  in  Persia  to  consult  at  enter- 
tainments concerning  warlike  preparations  and  other  serious  affairs, 
after  the  manner  of  the  ancient  Greeks/  We  are  likewise  told  that 
those  things  on  which  they  resolved  when  vt'i^ovrts,  sober,  were  deli« 
berated  upon  over  their  cups;  and  that  whatever  they  determined 
when  /ieOvffKo/ievot,  in  their  dritik,  was  again  examined  in  their  sober 
bours.'  The  manner  of  the  syssitia  in  Crete  was  as  follows  : — supper 
being  ended,  they  first  delivered  on  civil  affairs ;  afterwards  the  dis- 
course turned  on  war,  in  which  they  recounted  the  praises  of  illustri* 
ous  persons,  that  they  might  excite  the  young  men  to  deeds  of  cou^ 
rage  and  bravery.^  The  Lacedaemonian  youth  frequented  the  syssitia 
^f  iiiaaKuXeia  ak^fpoavyrfSt  as  schools  of  temperance  and  prudence,  in 
which  they  heard  discouises  on  public  affairs,  and  conversed  with  the 
most  liberal  and  best  informed  teachers.'    The  Cretan  ay^pcia  and 


*  ArUroph.  Eqait. 
'  Id.  Thesmoptior. 

V  Athen.  lib.  x.  zi.  zv.  Poll.  lib.  wi, 
cap.  19.  Aristopb.  Scbol.  in  Pace  ;  £u- 
slatli.  in  11.  /r.  Tietz.  Chil.  vi.  bitt.  85. 
SoidM;  Hesychius. 

'  Afhen.  lib.  i«  cap.  15.  ir.  cap.  I. 

*  Xenonb.  in  Convir. 

*  Heroaot.  lib.  vi.  cap.  129. 
'  Xenopb.  in  Gaonv. 

*  Id.  ibid.    Athen.  lib.  It. 


*  Athen.  lib.  z.  cap.  5. 

/  Plut.  Sympot.  lib.  vii.  cap.  9.    Horn. 
II.  ^,  y.  70.  aq. 
f  Arittoph.  Equit. 

*  Athen.  lib.  ▼.  cip.  4.  Ammian.  Mar- 
cell,  lib.  zriii.  cap.  5.  Strab.  lib.  z?.  Plat. 
Synipoa,  lib.  rii.  qasst.  9.  Eostath.  in 
if.  i< 

'  Herodot.  lib.  i.  cap.  ISS. 

*  Dosiad.  Reruin  Critic,  lib.  It. 
'  Plut.  Ljcurgo. 
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the  Spartan  ^cS/rca,  that  is,  their  public  entertainments,  fiovXevr^ 
pitav  &voppiiT<iiv  Kai  trvvfbplofv  &pi(rTOKpaTtKiov  ra^iy  eT^^er,  were  instead  of 
councils,  in  which  the  chief  men  of  the  commonwealth  met  to  cod- 
sult  on  the  most  secret  affairs  ;  and  the  Prytaneum  and  Thesmotbe- 
sium,  or  public  halls,  in  the  city  of  Chaeronea,  seem  to  have  been 
used  for  the  same  purpose."*  The  same  custom  appears  to  have  pre- 
vailed in  several  other  places,  and  particularly  at  Athens,  in  wbich 
the  supreme  council  supped  every  day  in  the  Prytaneum ;  and  at 
Rhodes,  the  chief  magistrates  were  obliged,  by  an  express  law,  to 
entertain  every  day  at  a  public  table  the  principal  men  of  that  city, 
who  deliberated  what  should  be  done  the  day  following."  Hence 
some  are  of  opinion  that  Bacchus  obtained  the  surname  of  EvjSoirX^ 
Prudent  Counsellor;  and  that  the  night  was  called  ev^pSrtf,  as  being 
the  time  of  wise  and  prudent  counsels.'  On  these  occasions,  they 
who  were  concerned  in  public  business  discoursed  on  public  affain; 
the  conversation  of  philosophers  was  commonly  on  some  subject  of 
philosophy;  grammarians  disputed  on  critical  subjects;  and  others 
conversed  on  matters  in  which  they  were  chiefly  employed  ;  and  every 
art  and  science  was  cultivated  and  improved  at  these  entertainments. 
Hence,  it  seems  evident  that  the  Greeks  did  not  drink  to  excess  at 
their  public  entertainments,  but  only  for  the  purpose  of  supporting 
the  conversation  on  serious  matters.' 

It  was,  however,  customary  occasionally  to  unbend  their  minds,  and 
divert  them  from  serious  affairs,  by  discour»es  on  ludicrous  subjects. 
Hence  (rvfivoaiov,  the  Greek  name  for  an  entertainment,  is  defined  a 
mixture  of  gravity  and  mirih,  of  discourses  and  actions.'  At  the 
syssitia  of  the  Lacedaemonians,  in  which  the  most  grave  and  import- 
ant subjects  were  discussed,  they  used  to  sport  and  jest,  without  that 
scurrility  which  is  apt  to  give  oAence.*'  It  appears  to  have  been  the 
ancient  custom  among  the  Greeks  to  employ  such  topics  of  di»conrsc 
as  would  both  entertain  and  instruct  the  company ;  but  iu  later  ages 
they  seldom  conversed  on  any  serious  matter  at  public  enfertsin- 
ments  ;  and  hence,  when  a  discourse  was  begun  at  the  house  of  Ni- 
costratus  on  a  subject  which  was  to  be  discussed  in  Uie  popular  as- 
sembly at  Athens,  some  of  the  company,  who  had  never  heard  of  the 
ancient  Greek  custom,  maintained  thai  it  was  in  imitation  of  the  Per- 
sians.' On  these  occasions,  some  delighted  in  telling  stories,  and  re- 
peating ancient  fables ;  and  others  chose  to  read  some  diverting  liis- 
eourse,  or  to  hear  a  poem  recited,  which  was  very  common  among 
men  of  letters ;  but  the  most  usual  diversion  was  to  propose  and  an- 
swer difficult  questions.  Such  of  the  questions  as  were  intended 
merely  for  amusement  were  termed  airlyfAara  ;  but  tliose  containing 
something  serious  and  instructive  were  called  yp/^t,  which  word,  ia 
its  primary  acceptation,  signifies  a  fishing  net.'  Hence  the  griphi  con- 
sisted of  philosophical  disquisitions  in  which  the  ancient  Greeks  gare 
specimens  of  their  learning ;  and   this  pastime  demonstrated  every 


"  Plut.  Sjmpos.  lib.  vii.  quest.  9. 

*  Fustath.  in  II.  i\ 

'  Plut.  Sjropos.  lib.  rn.  quaest.  9. 

P  Kustatliins. 

f  Plut.  Sympos.  lili.  rii.  qunst.  §. 


•■  Id.    Lycurg.    et    Sympos.    lib.  H 
quest.  1. 

'Id.  Sympos.  lib.  vii.  qaKsU  Of 
*  Poll.  lib.  vi.  cjip.  19. 
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person's  proficiency  and  acquirements.*  He  who  solved  I  he  question 
proposed  was  honored  with  a  reward  ;  and  he  who  could  not  solve  it 
underwent  a  certain  punis^hnient.  The  rewards  were  ore^avof  kqI 
tin^rifila,  a  garland  and  the  applause  of  the  company  ;  and  the  punish- 
ment was,  to  drink,  without  taking  breath,  a  cup  of  wine  mixed  with 
salt.^  According  to  some,  the  reward  was  a  dish  of  meat;  and  the 
penalty,  a  salt  cup."  Some  say  that  the  prize  was  a  cup  of  wine, 
which  was  adjudged  to  Ihe  person  who  solved  the  problem  ;  or,  if  do 
man  solved  it,  to  the  person  by  whom  it  was  proposed/  Others  tell 
us  Ibat  ypl<l>os  was  an  enigmatical  question,  which  whoever  could  not 
solve  was  obliged  to  drink  that  which  was  set  before  him,  whether 
unmixed  wine  or  water '/  and,  without  doubt,  the  rewards  and  penal- 
ties varied  according  to  the  disposition  of  the  company.  The  com- 
mon name  of  these,  and  of  all  other  questions  used  on  similar  occa- 
sions, was  KvXUeia  ^rjri'jfinTa ;  and  they  were  also  called  fiytifiopia 
S^riifiara,  because  many  of  them  were  generally  got  by  heart  by 
those  who  frequented  public  entertainments.'  That  the  custom  of 
proposing  riddles  was  very  ancient,  and  introduced  into  Greece  from 
the  eastern  nations,  appears  from  the  story  of  Samson,  who  proposed 
a  riddle  to  the  Philistines  at  his  nuptial  feast.'  Nor  were  these 
questions  confined  to  entertainments,  but,  in  the  primitive  times,  were 
proposed  on  other  occasions  by  those  who  wished  to  prove  each 
Other's  wisdom  and  learning.  Hence  mention  is  made  of  the  queen 
of  Sheba*s  question  to  king  Solomon,  of  those  which  passed  betweeu 
Hiram  and  Solomon,  and  of  several  others/ 

Sometiities  he  who  gave  the  entertainment  distributed  presents  to 
all  his  guests.  Lyi>imachus  of  Babylon  having;  entertained  Himerus 
the  tyrant  of  Ihe  Babylonians  and  Seleucians,  and  three  hundred  other 
Kuests,  gave  to  every  man  a  silver  cup  which  weighed  four  pounds  ;* 
and  Alexander,  at  his  marriage  feast  at  Susa  in  Persia,  paid  the 
debts  of  all  his  soldiers  from  his  own  treasury,  and  presented  a  golden 
cup  to  each  of  the  guests,  who  were  not  fewer  than  nine  thousand.' 
Hence  it  appears  that  cups  were  commonly  given  on  these  occasions. 
This  was  done  from  its  being  customary  for  the  company,  before  they 
separated,  to  pour  out  wine  as  a  libation  to  Mercury,  who  was  ac- 
counted president  of  the  night,  and  believed  to  send  sleep  and  pleas- 
ing dreams  ;  and  hence  he  is  called  vvktos  oiriinrTirtip,  and  Y^y^rwp 
Sytipwr,^  To  the  same  god  they  also  sacrificed  the  tongues  of  the 
animals  which  had  been  killed  for  the  entertainment.  Some  thought 
that  the  reason  of  this  rite  was  that  Mercury,  being  the  president  of 
eloquence,  was  chiefly  delighted  with  that  member;  some  are  of 
opinion  that  by  this  sacrifice  he  was  invoked  as  a  witness  of  the 
discourse  which  had  passed  ;  some,  that  by  burning  the  tongues  at 
the  conclusion  of  the  meeting,  was  intimated,  that  whatever  bad  been 
said  should  be  kept  secret ;  and  several  other  conjectures  respecting 

*  Athen.  lib.  x.  cap.  ult.  •  Judic.  cap.  xir.  T4. 

*  Id.  ibid.  *  R^K*  lib.  iii.  cap.  10.    Joseph,  adv. 
»  Poll.  lib.  Ti.  cap.  19.  Apio.  lib.  i.    Herodot.    Platar.  &c. 

*  Pha? orin.  v.  yfipos  ]  EusUith.  II.  i,  '  Athen.  lib.  li.  cap.  3. 
9  Heajchias.                                                 ^  Plut.  Alexandro. 

'  Pollux*  '  Horn.  Hymn,  in  Mercurium. 
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its  origin  have  been  formed  by  learned  men/  Thiii  custom  was  ob- 
served chiefly  by  the  Athenians,  louians,  and  Me<!aren&iana ;  and 
some  say  that  it  originated  with  one  of  the  kings  of  Mcgara^  who,  at 
the  conclusion  of  an  entertainment^  bacritice<i  the  tongne  of  a  lion 
which  had  wasted  his  country.     It  was  certainly  very  ancient :' 

llien  on  the  flannng  tongues  libations  pour.        Fawebs* 

The  ancient  Greeks  offered  libations  chiefly  to  Mercury ;  buttboM 
of  later  timt'S  to  Jupiter,  surnamed  TeXeioF,  Perfect.'  Uowever»ie> 
veral  other  gods  frequently  shared  in  these  oflTerings ;  and  io  partiea- 
lar,  at  entertainments  which. followed  any  solemn  sacrifice,  it 
customary  to  remember  the  god  to  whom  they  had  before 
Hence,  at  a  sacrifice  oflfered  to  Neptune,  Minerva,  who  was  preseat 
under  the  assumed  form  of  Mentor,  advises  the  company  to  sachfioc 
the  tongues,  and  to  pour  hbations  to  Neptune  and  the  rest  of  the 
gods,  before  they  departed  : 

'AXX*  <(7ff,  rdfufert  /jAv  y\j&c<ras,  K^fdcurBt  8i  oh^p. 

Now  immolate  the  tongat*8»  and  mix  the  wine. 

Sacred  to  Neptune  and  the  Poweis  divine.  Pope. 

It  was  considered  unlawful  to  stay  long  at  entertaiuments  wfakk 
followed  sacrifices: 

-068)  loucc 


Nor  fits  it  to  prolong  the  heavenly  feakt. 
Tuneless,  indecent,  but  retire  to  rest.  Fopi. 

Anciently,  at  some  entertainments  after  sacrifices,  the  compuij  weic 
obliged  to  depart  before  sunset;"*  but  at  common  eDtertaiomefit^ 
in  which  more  liberty  was  allowed,  the  company  verj  often  stayed 
till  the  morning  approached."  It  was  also  customary,  as  has  bcoi 
already  observed,  to  contend  who  should  keep  awake  ioogest ;  and 
the  prize  assigned  to  the  victor  was  most  commonly  the  sort  of  cib 
called  wvpafAous/'  which  word  hence  became  a  general  name  (or  the 
prize  of  any  victory.  To  depart  from  an  entertainment  was  ealM 
ylveadai  eic  ^e/xyov,  iLvaXveiv  €k  trvfiwoaiov/  rov  ovfAWoaiov  Aiojiyai^ 
or  AiroXveadat/  and  iijco  TiHy  beiirvutr  araKveir.' 

f  Schol.  Apollon.  in  Argon,  i.  ▼.  516.        "  Plat.  Syropoa.    Horn.  Odys.    Vbs. 

Eustath.  in  Odys.  y.  .£n.  lih.  iv. 
t  Homer.  *  Artemidor.  lib.  L  cap.  T4.    Azitfopk 

*  Apollon.  Argon,  i.  ▼.  517.  Schol.  ad  Equitea. 

<  Athen.  lib.  i.  cap.  14.  p  £lian.  Var.  Hist.  lib.  iv*  Gi|>.  SS* 

*  Hom.  Odvs.  y.  V.  3S2.  v  Athen.  lib.  ▼.  cap.  4. 
'  Id.  loco  atato.                                          ^  Id.  ibid. 

"*  Athen.  lib.  y.  cap.  4.  '  Id.  lib.  i.  cap.  IS* 
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CHAP.  XXII. 

Tke  Manner  of  entertaining  Strangert. 

The  keeping  of  public  inns  fur  the  reception  of  strangers  was  con- 
sidered an  illiberal  and  mean  employment,  and  was  assigned  to  fo- 
teigners,  or  to  the  lowest  order  of  citizens/  The  ancient  Greeks  had 
no  public  inns,  which  were  the  usage  of  later  ages.  In  the  primitive 
times  men  lived  at  home,  neither  cultivating  the  friendship  of  fo* 
reigoers,  nor  improving  themselves  and  their  estates  by  commerce. 
Indeed,  it  was  unsafe  to  travel  without  a  strong  guard,  both  the  land 
and  the  sea  being  very  much  infested  with  robbers  or  pirates,  who 
seized  the  goods  of  those  whom  they  took,  and  treated  their  persons 
with  the  greatest  cruelty,  as  ap^iears  from  the  stories  of  Procnistes, 
Sinnes,  Sciron,  Periphetes,  and  others.  To  live  on  the  plunder  of 
others  was  thought  in  that  barbarous  age  an  honorable  way  of  sub- 
sisting ;  nnd  they  considered  it  a  species  of  glory  to  overcome  and 
spoil  their  neighbours,  believing  that  the  rules  of  humanity  and  justice 
were  observed  only  by  those  who  were  destitute  of  power."  Hence, 
among  the  ancient  Greeks  strangers  and  enemies  were  both  desig- 
nated by  the  same  name,  ^ivos,  all  strangers  being  accounted  enemieii 
at  that  time ;  and  the  Pt* rsians,  who  waged  war  with  Greece  for  se- 
veral ages,  were  particularly  signified  by  that  word/  The  f^acedfe- 
monians  are  said  to  have  termed  the  barbarous  nations,  whom  the 
Greeks  considered  as  their  common  enemies,  by  the  name  ^ivoii* 
and  among  the  primitive  Latins,  the  woni  hoitii,  afterwards  appro- 
priated to  enemies,  signified  a  stranger/ 

The  sea  was  cleared  of  pirates  by  Minos,  king  of  Crete,  who  with 
a  strong  fleet  maintained  for  a  long  time  the  dominion  of  all  the  seas 
in  that  neighbourhood.  The  land  robbers  were  destroyed  by  Her- 
cules, Theseus,  and  other  ancient  heroes ;  after  which  time,  tilt  a 
mach  later  period,  no  man  injured  strangers.^  Indeed,  in  the  earliest 
ages,  all  who  were  not  entirely  void  of  humanity  arc  said  to  have 
treated  strangers  with  resfiect ;  and  it  was  the  custom  at  tirat  time  to 
SQpply  them  with  victuals  and  other  necessaries,  before  they  inquired 
their  names,  or  asked  them  any  questions.'  It 'is  also  said  to  have 
been  an  ancient  custom  to  forbear  such  enquiries  till  the  tenth  day,  if 
the  stranger  seemed  willing  to  stay  till  that  time  :* 

'AAA*  irt  3^  8f icim)  i^dmn  foMditTvXos  ^f , 
Kai  rifrc  fup  ipUtww^  Koi  jfrcf  trff/ia  l9Mm, 
^Orrt  fdol  yofifipoTo  T«f>^  Ilpofroio  ^4povTo,^ 

There  Lycia't  monarch  p«id  him  honora  due, 
Niue  days  he  feasted,  and  nine  bulls  he  slew ; 

*  Plat,  de  Leg.  lib.  li.  2.    Potter,  in  Lycoptur.  CassaoUr.  v.  4S4. 

■*  Plot.  Theaco;  Thiicyd.   llisL  prin-        v  Xenoph.''Airo/MrT|^.  lib.  ii. 
cipio.  *  Horn.   Ody«.  8*.  y.6l.  >'.  v.  ^.  { . 

'  Hesych.  voce  livoi.  v.  45.  a',  v.  170. 

^  Herodot.  Calliope  cap.  10.    Poll.  lib.        '  EustHili.  in  II.  \^, 
i.  C8D.  10.  ^  Horn.  11.  f,  V.  174. 

'  Varro  lib.  ir.    Cic.  Offic.  lib.  i.  cap. 

Aniiq.  i\f  €ir.  3  X 
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Bot  when  the  tenth  bright  morning  orient  glow'd. 
The  faithful  youth  his  monarch's  mandate  •how'd  ; 
The  fatal  tablets,  till  that  instant  seal'd. 
The  double  secret  to  the  king  reveal'd.  Popb« 

In  later  ages,  the  Cretan  hospitality  was  very  much  celebrated. 
In  the  (rvaalria,  public  halls  of  Crete,  were  coostaully  two  apartmeats : 
one  was  termed  Koifinrljptoyf  in  which  strangers  were  lodged;  the 
other,  &yhp9ioy,  being  the  place  of  eating,  in  which  all  the  Cretans 
Slipped  together.  In  the  uppermost  part  of  this  latter  room  was  a 
constant  table,  which  was  set  apart  for  strangers,  and  called  rpareSa 
{eWa,  ieyiKTl,  or  A/os  {cWav;  but  others  say  that  two  tables  were  ap- 
pointed for  this  purpose/  In  the  distribution  of  victuals,  the  strangcn 
were  always  served  before  the  king  or  any  of  the  Cretan  nation ;  aad 
some  of  them  were  permitted  to  bear  high  offices  in  the  state/ 

The  other  Greeks,  and  especially  the  Athenians,  were  generally 
courteous  to  strangers.  The  Lacedaemonians,  however,  were  blamed 
for  their  want  of  hospitality ;  and  hence  they  are  described  as  most 
opposite  to  the  Athenians  in  their  behaviour  to  strangers/  For  tlie 
same  reason  the  Lacedaemonians  were  called  by  some  bitipmy^eyoi/ 
and  by  others  ^eyriXarai,  from  their  imposing  on  strangers,  and  drif- 
iug  them  away ;  and  this  is  the  more  to  be  wondered  at,  because  Ly- 
curgus,  in  the  regulations  which  he  instituted  at  Sparta,  adopted 
cliiefly  the  laws  and  manners  of  Crete.  Vet,  it  is  very  certain  that 
strangers  were  treated  at  Sparta  with  great  care  and  attention  ;  aad 
to  make  provbion  for  them  formed  a  part  of  the  royal  office.^  We 
are  told  that,  whilst  the  Lacedaemonians  themselves  lay  down  witfaoat 
distinction  of  places,  strangers  were  assigned  a  convenient  sitoatioi 
in  the  shade**  The  opinion  of  their  uncivil  treatment  of  strangen 
.sefsms  to  have  prevailed  chiefly  on  two  accounts  :  first,  because  fe- 
mgners,  when  they  lived  on  the  Spartan  diet,  which  was  extresMlj 
coarse,  thought  themselves  ill-entertained;'  and  secondly,  because 
strangers  were  admitted  into  Sparta  only  on  t^iafiiyat  iifiipai,  certain 
days.'  This  last  was  a  provision  against  the  promiscuous  and  fre- 
quent concourse  of  other  nations,  and  was  enforced  by  the  law  caM 
ieyifXaalop  which  was  intended  to  hinder  foreigpners  from  obsetviag 
the  faults  of  Sparta,'  or  rather  to  prevent  the  manners  of  the  Spaittf 
citizens  from  being  corrupted  by  a  too  frequent  and  unlimited  ooo- 
versation  with  other  people."*  For  the  same  reason,  an  edict  vis 
passed  at  Rome,  by  which  strangers  were  forbidden  to  enter  that  city.* 
The  Lacedaemonians  were  prohibited  from  travelling  into  foreign  coao- 
tries,  lest  they  should  introduce  foreign  vices  and  customs  into  Spar- 
ta.'' That  these  and  similar  laws  were  not  enacted  without  aufficieat 
cause,  appears  from  the  conduct  of  Lysander  and  Agesilaus,  of  wbon 
the  former  returning  from  Athens,  and  the  latter  from  Asia,  ooatii- 


'  Athen.  lih.  if.  cap.  9. 

*  Heraclid.  de  Repub. 

«  Tzetz.  Chiliad,  vii.  Hist.  130. 
/  Aristopb.  Pace. 
f  Herodotus. 

*  Antonin.  lib.  xi.  ad  seipsnm. 

*  Atheo.  lib.  iv.  cap.  6. 

*  Arutoph.  Schol.  Pace. 


'  Lihan.  Dedam.  xziv.  Thocyd-lik 
ii.  in  Orat.  funebri. 

"*  Xenoj^h.  de  Rep.  Laced,  Flat  If- 
cui^,  Instit.  Laconic. 

"  Cic.  de  Offic.  lib.  iii.  cap.  11. 

•  Plat,  locis  citat.  VJer.  Miz» 
lib.  ii.  cap.  0.    Harpocrat.  ▼.  nttlrrot. 
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buted  greatly  to  the  general  corruption  of  manners,  wbicb  soon  after 
del troyed  the  ancient  Lacedsmonian  discij>line  and  mode  of  living. 

To  induce  the  Greeks  to  treat  strangers  with  kindness  and  respect, 
the  ancient  poets  and  lawgivers  inspired  them  with  an  opinion  that  all 
strangers  were  under  the  peculiar  care  of  certain  gods,  who  aveqged 
all  the  injuries  inflicted  on  them.  In  the  number  of  these  gods  wer« 
reckoned  Minerva,  Apollo,  Venus,  Castor,  and  Pollux,  and  cliieflv 
Jupiter,  who  hence  obtained  the  surname  of  SirioSf  Hospitable,  which 
designation  was  also  sometimes  given  to  other  gods,  who  were  believed 
to  protect  atrangers :' 

wp^t  yhp  Ai^r  tlffUf  &rarrif 
BciW  re,  wiwxpl  rc.v 

For  Jove  unfolds  our  hofpitable  door, 

'Tis  JoTe  that  icxids  the  stnmger  and  the  poor.    Port* 

For  the  same  purpose,  the  gods  were  feigned  to  travel  in  the  habit  of 
ftrangers/ 

c2  8^  wvO  Tif  hnvpioftos  Ms  ior$  ;* 

If  in  this  low  duguiia 
Wander,  perhtps,  some  mmate  of  the  iluea  ?    Pope. 

It  is  observable  that  salt  was  commonly  set  before  strangers  before 
they  tasted  the  victuals  provided  for  them  ;  by  which  was  intimated, 
that  as  salt  consists  of  aqueous  and  terrene  particles  mixed  and  united 
together,  so  the  stranger  and  the  person  by  whom  be  was  entertained 
should  maintain  a  constant  union  of  love  and  friendship,  from  the 
time  of  their  tasting  salt  together.  Some  say  that,  as  salt  preserves 
flesh  from  corruption,  it  signified  that  the  friendship  which  was  then 
begun  should  be  lasting ;  and  others  think  that  a  regard  was  paid 
to  the  purifying  quality  of  salt,  which  was  commonly  used  in  lustra* 
tions,  and  that  it  imported  that  friendship  ought  to  be  free  from  all 
design,  jealousy,  and  suspicion/  It  is  possible,  however,  that  this 
custom  may  have  originated  from  salt  being  constantly  used  at  all 
entertainments  both  of  the  gods  and  men.  Hence  it  was  supposed  to 
possess  a  peculiar  sanctity ;  and  hence  it  was  called  Oeiot  iXs,  divine 
nit,"  and  iepol  ^Xet,  holy  salt ;  and  by  the  placing  of  salt  on  the 
tmbles  they  were  thouj^bt  to  be  endowed  with  a  kind  of  holiness/ 
Indeed,  whatever  tended  to  promote  love  and  concord  was  held 
■mcred,  especially  in  those  early  times  in  which  men  lived  by  spoil  and 
fapine ;  and  hence  the  table,  as  well  as  the  salt,  was  thought  to  pos- 
sess an  inherent  holiness.  To  ofiorpaireSoyf  to  have  eaten  at  the  same 
table,  was  considered  an  inviolable  obligation  to  friendship  ;  and  HXa 
Kol  rpdve^av  Topafiairtiy,  to  transgress  the  salt  and  tlie  table,  that  is, 
to  break  the  laws  of  hospitahty,  and  to  ii\jure  those  by  whom  they 
iMd  been  entertained,  was  accounted  one  of  the  greatest  crimes:"' 
Iloi^  h^  &Xes ;  wov  rpdireSai ;  ravra  yap  rpayfhti  wapiity,'  **  Where  is 
the  salt!  where  the  hospitable  tables!  for  in  despite  of  them  he  is 

/  Horn.  OdjTB.  /.  ▼.  SG9.  liast.  m  Canandr.  y.  1S5.  IS7. 
ff  Id.  ib.  ('.  ▼.  60.  <*  Homer. 

*•  Orid.  Met.  lib.  L  ▼.  21S.  viii.  ▼.  626.        *  Aroob.  contra  Gentei  lib.  ii. 
'  Horn.  Od^a.  p'.  t.  490.  *  Lycophr.  CaBtandr.  ▼.  1S4* 

*  Eoftath,  in  11.  a\    Lycophr.  Scho-        '  Demofth.  de  Falia  Legat* 
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the  Author  of  Ibete  trotiblei."  Th  hfidineyoy,  to  converse  under  the 
same  i-oof,  was  thought  to  be  a  kind  of  engagement  to  lore  and 
friendship.^ 

The  alliance  which  was  contracted  by  bospilalily,  was  termed  vfie- 
ievia.  It  was  held  very  sacred,  and  was  observed  by  the  ancient 
Greeks  with  greater  inviolability  than  even  the  ties  of  kindred  tad 
consanguinity.'  The  alliances  of  hospitality  descended^from  pareati 
to  their  children ;  nor  were  they  contracted  only  by  private  and  tia* 
gle  persons,  but  by  these  with  whole  families  and  cities.'  TIms 
Nicias,  the  Athenian,  is  called  irpo£evos  ruv  Aaixbaifiorlt^,  nWteA  by 
hospitality  to  the  Lacedaemonians.' 

Hence  it  was  customary  for  men  thus  allied  to  give  each  other  vv/i- 
fioka,  certain  tokens,  the  producing  of  which  was  a  recognition  of  the 
covenant  of  hospitality : 

k4iws  Tf  w4ftwfi»  tr6fi0o\*,  ot  9pd(nwri  a^  cf / 

These  tokens  were  mutual  presents  and  gifts,  which  were  called  tfvta 
or  hwpa  {eviira,  and  which  were  deposited  by  the  ancient  Greeks  among 
their  treasures,  to  perpetuate  the  memory  of  their  friendships  to  suc- 
ceeding generations.' 

01  5^  fcal  iXk/iKotai  T6ffoy  (f  iH^Ia  KoXd,* 

The  parting  heroes  mutual  presents  left.    Pope. 

The  later  Greeks  used  to  break  &^pcCyaXos,  a  die,  into  two  parts; 
one  of  which  the  guests  carried  away,  and  the  other  remained  with 
the  person  who  had  entertained  them/  The  same  custom  was  used 
at  Rome,  where  each  part  of  the  die  was  termed  tessera  ha^ialit.^ 
Upon  these  tesseme  were  commonly  engpraven  their  names,  or  some 
otifer  character  of  distinction,  and  also  the  image  of  Jopiter  Hospi'^ 
taiis.^  When  they  renounced  their  hospitable  alliance,  it  was  cot* 
tottiary  to  break  in  pieces  the  hospitable  tessera ;  and  hence  iesserati 
frangere  sigaiiies  to  viols te  the  laws  of  hospitality.' 

They  wIk>  entertained  private  strangers  were  called  iitorpoia^. 
They  who  received  ambassadors,  and  other  foreigners  invented  with 
any  public  functions,  were  termed  'irpdfyrot ;  but  this  name  is  ofica 
applied  to  men  who  entertained  their  own  private  friends  of  other 
nations.  If  the  person  who  received  the  foreigners  invested  with  a 
public  character  did  it  voluntarily,  he  was  denominated  J6eXorptf(ff>ai.' 
More  commonly,  however,  the  icpdfyvoi  were  appointed  to  that  oCc^ 
either  by  the  suffrages  of  the  |)eople  in  popular  govemoients,  or  by 
4he  nomination  of  the  kings  in  monarchical  states.'  The  office  of 
proxani  consisted  not  only  in  providing  lodging  and  entertainaient  tot 
the  strangers  before-mentioned,  but  it  was  also  their  doty  to  con- 
duct them  to  the  king  or  the  popular  assembly,  to  procure  for  tbctt 

9  £ustath.  in  II.  /.  v.  6S5.  /  Eurip.  Scbol.  in  Med.  ▼.  6U. 

'  Id.  ib.  i*.  I  PlauU  Poenul.  act.  ▼.  ac  2.  ▼.  9S. 

«  Plato  de  Leg.  lib.  i.    Cornel.  Nep.  *  Id.  ib.  sc.  1.  y.  82. 

Cimone ;  Herodot.  Clione.  ^  Id.  Cistellaria. 

*  Plut.  Nicia.  »  Tbucyd.  lib.  iii.  cap.  TO. 

«  Eurip.  Medea  v.  618.  <  Eustath.  in  II.  -/.    Poll.  Ub.  v.  csp. 

<<  Eustatb.  in  II.  {^.  4.    Herodot.  lib.  ?L    Soidin. 

'  Horn.  11.  }*.  V.  218. 
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convenient  places  in  the  theatre,  and  to  serve  and  aasist  then  on  all 
other  occasions.  Hence  raXov  nrot  ii  Kwmv  airiot,  he  who  occastooed 
good  or  evil  to  another  person,  was  called  irpo£eros ;  the  author  of 
another  man's  ruin  or  misery  was  de nominated  wpoltvos  &T»\c/as,  or 
itpo^evos  ipOopas  ;  the  author  of  bis  safety  and  happiness,  vpofeyos 
€MTtifiiaSf  or  wpofieyot  vyce/as."*  By  the  more  modern  Greeks  the  office 
of  proxeni  was  called  vapo^,  which  ia  interpreted  xapifffm,  ^ttptifia,  a 
preaeot  or  gift ;"  and  the  officers  were  denominated  xapoy^pi  and  (ei^o- 

Tliej  who  undertook  a  journey  first  implored  tlie  divine  protection. 
Before  their  departure  into  any  foreiji^n  land,  it  was  customary  to 
salote  and  take  leave  of  the  deities  of  their  own  country  by  kissing 
the  earth/  The  same  form  of  salutation  %ras  commonly  practised  on 
their  arrival  in  any  country:' 

— —  K^c  tk  {tfdwpo¥  ipovpay.9 
lie  kiss'd  the  fertile  etrth. 

By  this  rite  they  paid  homage  to,  and  invoked  the  assistance  and  pro* 
tectioo  of,  the  iirix<uptoi  Beo^,  gods  who  were  the  patrons  of  that  country ; 
and  during  the  time  of  their  residence  in  that  place  they  worshipped 
the  same  gods/  Lastly,  when  they  returned  home,  they  saluted  the 
gods  of  their  own  country  in  the  same  manner,  and  gave  them  thanks 
for  their  safe  return.  This  was  done  by  Ulysses  at  his  return  to 
Ithaca  /  by  Agamemnou,  when  he  returned  to  Mycenae;'  and  by  Her- 
cules,  wlien  he  came  from  the  infernal  regions." 


CHAP-  XXIII. 

Mu$ic  of  the  Gruki. 

Thb  word  fiovffiKi),  music,  was  applied  by  the  Greeks  indiflTerently 
to  melody,  measure,  poetry,  dancing,  gesticulation,  the  union  of  all  the 
sciences,  and  the  knowledge  of  almost  every  art ;  and  they  thought 
that  even  the  motions  of  the  heavenly  bodies,*  and  the  operations  of 
the  mind,*  were  subjected  to  the  laws  of  harmony. 

MoveriKfj^  music,  is  said  by  some  to  have  derived  its  name  from  the 
nine  muses;'  by  some,  from  the  Hebrew  word  niosar,  which  signifies 
art  ;^  and  by  others,  from  MYlo  rootsa,  inventress.'  Some  have 
ascribed  to  Pythagoras  the  invention  of  this  art;*  but  this  seems 
without  any  foundation ;  and  he  only  improved  what  had  before  been 
invented.'  It  appears  from  the  history  of  Moses  that  Jubal  was  the 
first  that  played  on  the  harp  and  organ,'  a  kind  of  flute. 
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In  music  the  Greeks  distinguished  sounds,  intervals,  concords, 
genera,  modes,  rhythreos,  mutations,  and  melopoeia/  The  notes  or 
sounds  of  the  voice  were  seven,  each  of  which  was  attributed  lo  somt 
particular  planet  :  1 .  vwarrj,  to  the  moon  ;  2.  TapvirArri,  to  Jupiter; 
S.Xixavos,  to  Mercury  ;  4.  /Acarf,  to  the  sun  ;  5.  Topafiitni,  to  Mars ; 
6.  rplTTi,  to  Venus  ;  and  /•  vi^riy,  to  Saturn/  Some,  however,  taketbea 
in  a  contrary  order,  and  ascribe  virarri  to  Saturn,  and  riirfi  to  tiie 
moon.  The  tone  or  mode,  which  the  musicians  used  in  raising  or 
depressing  the  sound,  was  called  yoftos/  and  they  were  called  MS>/iM,as 
being  laws  or  models  by  which  they  sang  or  played .'  There  were  foar 
principal  vofwi  or  modes;  the  Phrygian,  the  Lydian,  the  Doric,  aad 
the  louic/  To  these  some  add  a  fifth,  which  they  call  the  J£olic,  bat 
which  is  not  mentioned  by  ancient  authors.'  The  Phrygian  mode  was 
religious;  the  Lydian,  plaintive;  the  Doric,  martial;  the  Ionic,  gay 
and  cheerful ;  and  the  ^olic,  simple.*  The  mode  used  in  exciting 
soldiers  to  battle  was  called  "Opdtos  i' 

"^Oa  ffTw^  ffOtrc  M  fi^ya  rf ,  9tip6y  re, 
"Ofte^  'AxoiOMTiF,  fUya  ^  a$ivos  llft$a\*  ^xdar^ 
Kapdljf,  tt^A1|lcror  woktfdftty  Ifih  ftdxttf^tu,^ 

Hence,  if  a  warlike  nation  was  to  be  animated  to  combat,  or  enter- 
tained with  the  recital  of  its  exploits,  the  Doric  harmony  lent  its  force 
and  majesty  ;"  if  it  was  necessary  to  exhibit  to  the  people  great  ex- 
amples of  calamity  and  suffering,  in  order  to  instruct  them  in  the 
science  of  misfortune,  elegies  and  plaintive  songs  borrowed  the  pierc* 
ing  and  pathetic  tones  of  Lydian  harmony ;'  and  to  inspire  them  with 
awe  and  gratitude  towards  the  gods,  the  Phrygian  notes  were  appro- 
priated to  the  sacred  hymns/  It  is,  however,  to  be  observeatbtt 
authors  are  not  agreed  respecting  the  character  of  Phrygian  harmooy. 
Some  say  that  it  was  more  tranquil  than  the  Doric,  inspired  modera- 
tion, and  was  suitable  to  devotion  ;^  others,  that  it  was  turbulent,  and 
fitted  for  enthusiasm.' 

Afterwards,  ko/ioi  began  to  be  applied  to  the  hymns  which  were 
sung  in  those  modes/  Most  of  the  hymns  called  ySfWi  were  gene- 
rally divided  into  several  parts,  but  containing  only  one  action ;  and 
as  they  were  intended  more  especially  to  mark  the  immutable  charac- 
ter of  the  particular  deity  to  whom  the  homage  was  addressed,  they 
were  made  subject  to  rules,  from  which  they  scarcely  ever  departed/ 

To  music  belonged  also  rhythm,  which  was  in  general  a  saccessire 
motion,  subject  to  certain  proportions.*    In  poetry  it  was  the  relative 

^  Plat,  de  Rep.  lib.  iii.    Euclid,  in  In-        '  Schol.  Ariatoph.  Adiarn.  ▼•  16*  Su- 

trodac.   Harmon.    Ariatid.   Quintil.    de  daa  in  ^OpdimrijJermy, 
Mas.  lib.  i.  *  Horn.  II.  x'.  ▼.  10. 

'  Ariatot.  Probl.  seg.  19.    Phil&nd.  ad        "  Plat  de  Rep.  lib.  iiL    Plat,  de  Mb- 

Vitniv.  ▼.  4.  aica. 

/  Thucyd.  lib.  ▼.  cap.  70.    Aristopb.        •  Plat,  de  Muaica, 
Equit.  V.  9.  f  Plat,  de  Rep.  lib.  iii. 

t  Aristot.  Probl.  xix.  n.  28.    Plut  de        t  Id.  ibid. 
Muaica ;  Suid.  in  voc.  ^  Id.  ib.  lib.  viii. 

*  Ludan.  Harmon.    Ariatot.  Polit.  iv.        '  SchoL  Aristopb.  Eqait.  ▼.  9. 

S.    Athen.  xiv.5.  '  Pint.  deMoaica;  Ftat.  de  Leg.  libb 

'  Plat,  de  Rep.  lib.  iii.  iii. 

*  Apulei.    Florid.    Lucian.  Harmon.        **  Plat,  de  Leg.  lib.  iii. 
Aristot.  Polit,  viii.  5. 7. 
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of  the  momeDts  employed  in  pronouncing  the  syllables  of  a 
▼ene ;  and  in  mnsic^  the  relative  duration  of  the  sounds  which  enter 
into  the  composition  of  an  air.  In  the  origin  of  music,  its  rhythm 
was  formed  exactly  on  the  model  of  that  of  poetry.  In  the  Greek 
language  every  ayllable  was  short  or  long.  One  instant  was  necessary 
to  pronounce  a  short  syllable,  two  to  articulate  a  long  one.  From  the 
union  of  several  long  and  short  syllables  the  foot  was  formed  ;  and 
from  the  union  of  feet,  the  measure  of  the  Terse.  Each  foot  bad  a 
movement,  a  rhythm,  divided  into  two  times,  one  for  the  sinking  of 
the  hand  or  other  instrument,  which  by  an  equable  motion  denoted 
the  time,  and  the  other  for  its  rising. 

Homer,  and  the  poets  of  his  time,  commonly  employed  heroic 
verse,  consisting  of  six  feet,  each  of  them  containing  two  long  sylla- 
bles, or  a  long  one  followed  by  two  short  ones ;  and  thus  four  svlfabic 
instants  constituted  the  duration  of  a  foot,  and  twenty-four  of  these 
instants  formed  a  verse.  It  was  then  discovered  that  the  measure  of 
this  verse  was  regulated  by  a  movement  too  uniform  ;  that  it  excluded 
several  sonorous  and  expressive  words,  from  the  impossibility  of  sub^ 
jecting  them  to  its  rhythm ;  and  that  in  order  to  introduce  others,  it 
was  necessary  to  mike  them  rest  upon  an  adjoining  word*  This  dis- 
covery produced  attempts  to  introduce  new  rhythms  into  poetry.* 
The  number  of  these  was  afterwards  considerably  increased  by  Archi- 
lochus,  Alcaeus,  Sappho,  and  others. 

The  rhythm  was  marked  by  lines  placed  at  the  top  of  a  piece  of 
nnsic ;  and  the  coryphaeus  signified  it  to  the  dancers  and  musicians 
attentive  to  his  motions,  from  the  most  elevated  part  of  the  orchestra.'' 
The  leaders  of  choruses  beat  time  sometimes  with  the  hand,  and 
sometimes  with  the  foot ;  and  some  of  them  with  sandvls  armed  with 
iron.  The  character  of  the  rhythm  was  so  determinate,  that  the 
transposition  of  a  syllable  sufficed  to  change  it.  Into  versification  were 
often  admitted  two  feet,  the  iambic  and  the  trochee,  both  composed 
of  a  long  and  short  syllable,  with  this  difference,  that  the  iambic  begins 
with  a  short,  and  the  trochee  with  a  long  one.  The  latter  was  adapted 
to  the  ponderousness  of  a  rustic  dance ;  and  the  other,  to  the  vivacity 
of  an  animated  dialogue.'  As  the  iambic  seemed  to  redouble,  and 
the  trochee  to  lose  its  ardor  at  every  step,  satiric  writers  attacked 
their  enemies  with  the  former,  whilst  dramatic  authors  often  employed 
the  latter  in  their  choruses  of  aged  men  on  the  stage.^  Every  move- 
ment in  nature,  or  in  the  passions,  met,  in  the  various  species  of 
rhythms,  with  other  movements  which  corresponded  with  it,  and 
became  its  image ;'  and  hence  music  was  in  a  great  measure  indebted 
for  its  success  to  the  beauty  of  execution,  and  especially  to  the  scru- 
pulous attention  with  which  the  choruses'  observed  the  time  that 
was  given  them. 

If  a  voice,  accompanied  by  some  instrument,  addressed  itself  even 
in  a  very  simple  melody^  subject,  however,  to  certain  rules,  to  men 

V  Aristot.  de  Poet.  y  Aristoph.  Acham.  ▼.  203.   Schol.  ib. 

^  Id.  Probl.  '  Aristot.  de  lie  p.  lib.  viii. 

'  Idem  de  Poet.  cap.  4.  Id.  de  Rhetor.        '  Id.  Probl.  xxii. 
lib.  iii.  cap.  8. 
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who  could  testify  tbtir  pleasure  oaly'by  tumultuous  exulamaliooi^ 
they  would  soon  appear  transported  with  delight,  aad  would,  expivat 
their  admiration  by  the  most  violent  hyperboles.  This  was  what  the 
Greeks  experienced  before  the  Trojan  war.  Amphion  animated  by 
his  songs  the  workmen  who  built  the  fortress  of  Thebea  ;*  and  fane 
reported  that  the  walls  sprang  up  at  the  sound  of  his  lyre.  Orpbeas 
drew  from  his  lyre  a  small  number  of  pleasing  sounds;  and  it  was 
said  that  tigers  laid  aside  their  ferocity »  and  crouched  at  his  feet 
In  later  ages,  the  Lacedaemonians^  when  divided  amongp  themselves, 
were  suddenly  reconciled  by  the  harmonious  modulatioos  of  Terpaa* 
der;'  the  Athenians  were  incited  by  the  songs  of  Solon  tokifmfoaad 
recover  the  isle  of  Salamb,  in  defiance  of  a  decree  which  condemned 
to  deatli  the  orator  who  should  dare  even  to  propose  the  conquest  of 
that  island ;'  and  the  manners  of  the  Arcadians  were  civilized  by 
Moaic.'. 

The  music  of  the  Greeks  was  either  vocal  or  in^trkimental/  He 
music  of  those  who  only  played  on  instruiAents  Was  called  /fov0y<ii 
^tkij ;  that  of  those  who  also  sang  to  the  instrument,  ;iov<nci)  ffkrk 
fieXfbltuJ  The  musical  instruments  were  divided  into  ^/nrrewrq, 
wind  instruments,  and  irrara  or  yevpo^ra,  stringed  instruments/ 
The  lyre,  the  flute,  and  the  pipe,  were  the  three  principal  instru- 
ments ;*  but  there  were  several  others.* 

Of  the  instruments  to  which  chords  or  strings  were  applied,  th^ 
most  iamoua  was  the  hnre,  which  wa^  called  in  Greek  Kc66pa  and  foj^ 
fHyf,'  thsrugh  some  affect  a  distinction  betweeit  the  harp  ah<f  the  lyie.^ 
This  instrument  is  said  to  have  been  invented  by  Apollo  : 


Hence  he  was  called  ^opfincrlis.^  In  ancient  times,  heroes  and  the 
greatest  kings  learned  to  plav  on  the  lyre/  This  instrument  was  used, 
when  they  sang  of  love,^  and  the  exploits  of  valiant  men,''  and  was 
also  employed  on  both  divine  and  human  subjects.'  Hence  the  lyre 
was  sometimes  called  /i/yri^p  v/iywv,  the  mother  of  songs.'  At  first,  the 
strings  were  made  of  linen  thread,*  and  afterwards  of  the  intestines  of 
sheep.*  Anciently,  the  chords  or  strings  were  three  in  number,  whence 
such  lyre  was  called  rpixvphos ;  and  the  lyre  with  three  strings  is  said 
by  some  to  have  been  invented  in  Asia,  a  city  of  Lydia,  whence  it 
was  sometimes  denominated  d^iaf.*  Afterwards,  it  was  rendirfed 
more  perfect  by  having  seven  strings,  and  hence  was  called  hrt^" 

*  Pausan.  Boeotic.  cap.  v.  *  Bion.  IdylL  iii.  7. 

«  Plat«  de  MobIc.    Diod.  Sic.  Fragm.  '  Aristoph.  Ran.  ▼•  SM* 

4  Plut.  Solone.  P  JEUan.  Var.  Hist.  lib.  iii.  can.  SI. 


«  Polyb.  lib.  iv.    Atben.  lib.  xiv.  9  Horn.  Odys.  S'.  v.  W^ 

f  Aristid.  Qointilian.  i.  Od.  i. 

t  Arifltot.  Polit.  yiii.  5.  ''  Horn.  II.  /.  ▼•  186.  w\m 

A  PoU.  Jib.  iv*  cap.  8.  teg.  58.  •  Virg.  iEn.  i.  v.  T44. 

'  Plut.  de  Musica.  '  Aiiatopb.  Tbesmopb.  f,  ISO. 

A  Poll.  i7.  9.  aeg.  59.    Arifltot.  PolU.  «  Eiistatb.  in  U.  </.  v.  570. 

▼iii.  6.  ^  Hoiu.  Odys.  ^'.  ▼.  409* 

<  Eusutb.  in  II.  </,  v.  569.    Atistopb.  .     ^  Aristopb.  Thssmophar*  v.  ISi^  Fha* 

Nub.  V.  1358.  sq.  deMuaica. 

"*  Perixon.  ad  j£Uan.  iii*  S2.  ... 
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Xopbos/  kwr&^Boyyo$Jf  and  hcrAykmvatn^  They  struck  I  be  strkigt 
sometimes  with  a  bow/  and  sometimes  only  with  the  fingers  */  and  to 
play  on  this  instrament  was  called  in  Greek  nOap/Sccy/  cpouecy  irXiya:- 
rpf*  or  hik^KtiVf*  itucrvXiots  Kfioveir,  and  t^'XXecy/  To  learn  to  play 
well  on  the  lyre,  an  apprenticeship  of  three  years  was  necessary. 
This  instrument  was  invented  in  Arcadia,  which  abounded  with  tor- 
ioines,  of  the  shell  of  which  the  lyre  was  made.' 

The  flute  was  a  celebrated  instrument,  and  was  called  in  Greek 
aiXdff.  It  was  used  in  the  sacrifices  of  the  gods,  at  festivals,*  games,' 
entertainments,*  and  funerals.'  Minenra  is  said  to  have  invented  the 
straight,  and  Pan  the  oblique  flute  : 

In  scripture,  Jubal  is  mentioned  as  the  inventor  of  the  flute.* 
Among  the  Greeks  the  first  inventor  of  the  flute  is  said  to  have  bceo 
Hyagois,  a  Phrygian,'  who  lived  in  the  time  of  Joshua.  Flutes  wer^ 
made  of  the  bones  of  stags  qt  fawns,'  and  hence  called  W/3pecoc  avXol ;? 
and  the  invention  of  making  them  of  these  materials  is  ascribed  to  the 
Thebans.''  They  were  also  made  of  the  bones  of  asses,'  and  of  ele- 
phants;' and  likewise  of  reed,*  box,'  and  lotus."  The  Bceotiaoa 
excelled  all  the  other  Greeks  in  playing  on  this  instrument ;  and  they 
probably  owed  this  excellency  to  the  peculiar  situation  of  their  coun* 
try,  which  abounded  with  marshes  and  lakes  that  produced  very  great 
quantities  of  canes  and  reeds/  Notwithstanding  the  imperfections  of 
the  Boeotian  flute,  it  was  better  adapted  fhan  the  lyre  to  support  and 
animate  the  song.^  If  Plato  banished  the  Bceotian  flute  m>m  hia 
republic,  and  preferred  the  lyre  for  schools  of  music,  it  proceeded 
from  his  being  afraid  of  contradicting  the  decree,  by  which  the 
Athenians  had  prohibited  all  kinds  of  wind  instruments  in  public  edu- 
cation, because  they  changed  the  lineaments  of  the  countenance,  and 
were  also  injurious  to  the  organs  of  respiration.'  The  Theban  flute, 
however,  was  an  instrument  much  easier  to  be  managed  than  the  lyre* 

The  pipe  was  called  vvpiy^,  and  differed  in  sound  from  the  flute. 
The  tone  of  the  pipe  was  sharp  and  shrill ;  and  hence  its  sounds  were 

*  Plot,  de  Muwai.  Macrob.  Saturn.  '  ^Kan.  Var.  Hist.  xii.  43.  Plat.  d% 
i.  10.     Horn.  Hymn,  in  Mercur.  ▼.  51.         Muaicm. 

9  Eurip.  Ion.  ▼.  881.  "*  Bion.  Idyll,  iii.  7. 

»  Find,  Nem.  Od.  v.  »tr.  /3'.  v.  10.  •  Gen.  iv.  21. 

*  Id.  ib.  V.  11.  Horn.  Hyni.  in  Mercur.  '  Plut.  de  Muaica;  Athen.  sit.  5. 
V.  419.  ^Clian.  Var.  Hitt.  lib.  iii.  cap.  23.  Anthol.  i.  cap.  11. 

*  Atben.  lib.  iv.  xiv.     Virg.  i£u.  vu  ▼.        '  Scbol.  Aristoph.  ad  Acharn.  ▼.  863. 
645.  «  Anthol.  iv.  28.  epigr.  13. 

«  Plut.  Apophth.  Lacon.  Aristot.  Polit.  '  Athen.  iv.    Poll.  iv.  10.  aeg.  74. 

lib.  i.  cap.  4.  «  Plut.  in  Conviv. 

^  Anthol.  IT.  16.  4.  *  Athen.  iv.    Prupert.  iv.  6.  ▼.  8. 

*  Pind.  Nem.  Od.  v.  itr.  /S*.  t.  11.  «  Athen.  iv. 

/  Athen.  lib.  ir.  cap.  2iS.  «  Poll.  iv.  10.  seg.  74. 

t  Horn.  Hymn,  in  Mercur.  *  Eurip.  Alcest.   v.  346.     Helen,  r. 

A  Suid.  in  «i>\rrrov',   Ovid.  Fast.   vi.  170.    Here.  Fur.  v.  684.    Ovid.  Met.  i v. 

660.     Plin.  xivtii.  2.  v.  760. 

*  Aristoph.  Pac.  v.  530.  Horat.  Epist  «  Tbeophnat.  Hist.  Plant,  lib.  iv.  Plin. 
ii.  1.  ▼.  98.     Athen.  «iv.  2.  Hist.  Nat.  lib.  xvi. 

^  Terent.   Adelpb.  ▼•   7.    v.  6.   aqq.        '  Ariatot.  Probl.  Sect.  xii. 
Atbco.  XV.  I.  *  Plat,  de  EUp.  lib.  lu. 

Antiq.  •/  Gr.  3  Y 
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called  XewraXiau*  On  the  contrary,  the  sound  of  the  flute  was  grate, 
fttlU  and  mellow ;  and  hence  the  flute  was  denoBiinated  fiapmfipofn$} 
Music  formed  a  part  of  the  education  of  the  Greeks/  It  had  a 
great  influence  not  only  on  the  minds/  but  also  on  tlie  bodies  of  men; 
and  it  is  said  that  some  diseases  have  been  cured  by  the  power  of 
music/  The  Greeks  were  fully  persuaded  that  music  not  only  scrfed 
to  exhilarate  the  spirits,  but  that  it  even  contributed  greatly  to  fens 
the  heart/ 

'  The  lonians,  who  were  unable  to  defend  their  liberty  against  the 
Persians,  and  who,  in  a  fertile  country  and  vnder  the  finest  aky » 
the  world/  consoled  themselves  for  the  loss  of  it  in  the  bosom  of  the 
arts  and  of  luxury,  were  the  first  that  brought  contempt  on  the  Gre- 
cian music*  Their  light  and  brilliant  airs,  decked  out  with  all  the 
j^ces,  partook  at  the  same  time  of  the  congenial  softness  pecidiar  to 
that  happy  climate.'  Timotheus,  an  Ionian,  was  at  first  hissed  on  the 
Athenian  stage ;  but  he  afterwards  became  a  favorite  with  the  people 
bf  Athens/  Elated  with  this  success,  he  vbited  LacedsemoQ  with  ois 
eleven -stringed  lyre  and  his  effeminate  airs;  biit  the  kings  and  ephori 
of  that  state  issued  against  him  a  decree,  in  which  he  was  accused  of 
iiaving  injured  the  majesty  of  the  ancient  music,  and  of  endeavooriog 
to  corrupt  the  Spartan  youth  by  the  indecency,  the  variety,  and  the 
softness  of  his  performances.  He  was  ordered  to  retrench  rour  string 
firom  bis  lyre.'  The  Spartans  had  twice  before  repressed  the  aoda- 
c\Xy  of  musicians  ;"*  and  they  afterwards  required  that,  in  the  pieces 
offered  for  competition,  the  modulation  should  be  executed  on  a 
seven-stringed  instrument,  and  turn  only  on  one  or  two  modes.* 


CHAP.  XXIV. 

The  Art  of  Painting. 

Thb  origin  of  painting  is  one  of  the  most  difficult  questions  that 
occurs  in  the  history  of  the  arts.  The  time  of  its  being  invelited  and 
first  practised  is  very  obscure.  Some  have  given  this  honor  to  tke 
Egyptians  f  and  others  to  the  Greeks/  Some  pretend  that  the  m- 
vention  of  this  art  preceded  the  Trojan  war ;'  others  say  that  it  was 
posterior  to  that  epochs.'' 

It  would  seem  that  drawing  owed  its  origin  to  chance ;  sculpture,  to 

'  Callimach.  Hymn,  in  Dian.  v.  24S.  *  Aristid.  Qointil.  lib.  i. 

Ovid.  Met.  i.  y.  708.  <  Plut.  in  Ljc.    Lncian.  Haraioa. 

*  Ariatoph.  Nub.  v.  312.    Eurip.  He-  *  Plut  an  S(^i,  &c. 

len.  ▼.  1S67.  <  Boeth.  de  Moflica  hb.  L  cap.  1. 

«  ^lian.  Var.  Hitt.  lib.  tu.  cap./ 15.  *"  AUien.    Plat.  Agid.etLacoa.ItiL 

Plut.  de  Musica ;  Athen.  lib.  xiy.  cap.  5.  **  Plut.  de  Music. 

'  Athen.  lib.  ziv.  cap.  6  et  6.  Pluc.  de  *  Pliii.  lib.  yii.  sect*  67.  lib.  szxv.  Mct 

Musica;  iElian.  Var.  Hist.  lib.  xiy.  cap.  5.    Isidor.  Orig.  lib.  xis.  cap.  16. 

SS.    Aristot.  Polit.  lib.  viii.  cap.  5.  p  Ariatot.  Theopbrast.  apvd  Plio.  U^ 

'  Athen,  lib.  liv.  cap.  5.    Aul.  Cell.  vii. 

iy.  13.  9  Aristot.  loc.  citato. 

/  Horn.  Od^s.  y\  y.  267.  sqq.  ''  Theopbraat.  apud  Piin.  lib.  tiL  Flia. 

'  Ilcrodot.  lib.  i.  cap.  142.  lib.  xut.  sect.  6* 
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religido ;  ahd  pamtiDg,  tb  the  improTemeiit  of  the  other  arts.  In  the 
earliest  ages,  some  person  amused  himself  with  tracing  on  the  ground, 
or  on  a  wall,  the  outlines  of  the  projecting  shadow  of  a  body  illomi- 
oated  by  the  sun  or  some  other  light ;  and  hence  men  learned  the 
mode  of  expressing  the  form  of  objects  by  simple  lines.  It  was 
thought  necessary  to  encourage  the  religious  fervor  of  the  people,  by 
placing  before  their  eyes  the  symbol  or  image  of  their  worship.  At 
first  a  stone/  or  the  trunk  of  a  tree,  was  considered  as  an  object  of 
veneration;  soon  after,  the  upper  extremity  was  formed  into  the 
shape  of  a  head,  and  tbeo  lines  were  excavated  in  it  to  describe  feet 
and  bands.  Such  is  said  to  have  been  the  state  of  sculpture  among 
the  Egyptians,  when  that  people  transmitted  the  art  to  the  Greeks,^ 
who  for  a  long  time  contented  themselves  with  a  bare  imitation  of 
their  rude  models.  Hence  those  shapeless  statues  in  the  Peloponne* 
sus,  which  exhibited  only  a  sheath,  a  column,  or  a  pyramid,*  with  a 
head  on  the  top,  and  sometimes  a  rude  representation  of  hands  and 
feet  not  disjoined  from  the  trunk.  The  statues  of  Mercui^,  called 
Herms,  were  remains  of  this  ancient  practice. 

The  E(37ptian8  boasted  that  they  discovered  sculpture  at  a  very 
early  period,*^  and  painting  at  least  six  thousand  years  before  it  was 
known  to  the  Greeks.*  The  latter  did  not  appropriate  to  themselves 
the  invention  of  the  first  of  these  arts,  but  thought  they  had  a  just 
claim  to  the  discovery  of  the  second/  It  is  observable  that  there 
were  two  kinds  of  painting ;  that  which  merely  sets  off  the  drawhig 
by  colors  laid  on  whole  and  unbroken ;  and  that  which,  after  long 
efforts,  became  the  faithful  copyist  of  nature.  The  former  was  dis- 
covered by  the  Egyptians.  In  the  Thebais,  in  the  porches  of  the 
grottos,  which  served  perhaps  as  tombs,  on  the  ceilings  of  the  tern- 

Eles,  on  the  hieroglyphics  and  figures  of  men  and  animals,  were  very 
vely  and  brilliant  colors  of  an  extremely  ancient  date ;  but  these 
colors,  sometimes  enriched  by  ffold-kaf  attached  to  them  by  ao 
astringent,  clearly  proved  that  pamting  in  Egypt  was  only  the  art  of 
coloring. 

It  would  seem  that  the  Greeks  were  very  little  farther  advanced  at 
the  time  of  the  Trojan  war.^  It  is  observable  that  Homer  never  uses 
any  words  to  signify  painters  or  painting;  and  hence  it  is  probable 
that  this  art,  as  it  afterwards  existed,  was  not  understood  at  tMt 
time.'  However,  towards  the  first  Olympiad,  or  77^  years  before 
Christ,  the  artists  of  Sicyon  and  of  Corinth,  who  had  already  exhibited 
more  intelligence  in  their  designs,'  signalised  themselves  by  essays 
which  astonished  by  their  novelty.  Diedalus  of  Sicyon  constructed 
in  Crete  a  labyrinth ;  in  Sicily,  a  citadel  and  baths  ;  in  Sardinia,  large 
edifices ;  and  in  all  \>laces,  a  great  number  of  statues.*  Previously  to 
the  time  of  Diedalus,  statues  had  their  eyes  shut,  their  arms  closely 
adhering  to  the  body,  and  their  feet  joined ;  he  opened  their  eye« 


«  PauMtn.  Tii.  aa.  ii.  27. 
<  Herodot.  lib.  ii.  cap.  4. 

*  Pausan.  ii.  0.  iii.  10.  Tii.  22. 

*  Plat,  de  Leg.  lib.  ii. 

*  Plio.  lib.  XXXV.  cap.  S. 
'  lb.  id.    Strab.  Ub.  tUj. 


9  Horn.  n.  ff,  ▼.  0S7. 
'  Pl'm.  lib.  xxxT.  sect.  0. 

*  Id.  ibid.  cap.  S. 

*  Diod.  Sic.  Ub.  iv.    Plm.  lib.  ni.  cap. 
66.    Pausan.  lib.  ii.  cap.  40. 
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lids,  end  detached  their  feet  and  hands/  At  tlie  same  time,  Cleo- 
pbantus  of  Corinth  was  coloring  the  features  of  the  human  counte- 
nance. 

As  Cleophantus  made  use  of  pounded  brick-dust/  it  is  evident  that, 
at  that  time,  the  Greeks  knew  nothing  of  the  colors  employed  after- 
wards for  carnation.  About  the  time  of  the  battle  of  Marathon, 
painting  and  sculpture  emerged  from  their  long  infancy,  and  by  a 
rapid  progress  attained  a  very  high  degree  of  sublimity  and  beauty. 
By  the  advice  of  Eupompus,  a  celebrated  artist,  the  magistrates  of 
Sicyon  ordained  that  the  study  of  drawing  should  constitute  a  part  of 
the  education  of  the  citizens ;  and  this  example  was  foUowed  by  the 
other  cities  of  Greece.* 

The  Greek  islands  produced  more  great  painters  than  the  two  con- 
tinents of  Europe  and  Asia ;  and  in  the  number  may  be  reckoocd 
Polygnotus  of  the  isle  of  Thasos,  Timanthes  of  Samoa,  Zeaxia  of 
Sicily,  Protogenes  of  Rhodes,  and  Apelles  of  the  island  of  Cqs» 

It  is  said  that  the  Thebans  had  a  law  to  punish  painters  who  made 
little  progress  in  their  art/ 

The  art  of  painting  was  called  ypa^ic»),  dro  roi;  ypaftiy^  because 
among  other  things  it  signifies  to  distinguish.'  It  was  also  deoomi- 
nated  imypa^la/'  Among  the  Greeks  it  formed  a  part  of  the  educa- 
tion of  youth.'  This  art  was  at  first  so  imperfect,  that  painters  wrote 
on  their  pictures  the  names  of  the  objects  which  they  wiahed  to  repre- 
sent, aa  this  is  an  ox,  a  horse«  a  tree,*  &c.  In  the  infancy  of  paint- 
ing, they  used  only  one  color ;'  to  which  were  afterwards  added  other 
four  ;"*  and,  lastly,  many." 

The  instruments  and  materials  Employed  in  this  art  were  acfft//3as 
and  KokvfiaSf  the  easel,  on  which  was  placed  the  canvass  when  tbey 
painted  f  nlraKes  and  irivdarca,  the  tablets  or  canvass  •/  X^acvOoc,  little 
boxes,  in  which  painters  kept  their  colors ;'  Kfip6$,  the  wax  f  XP^ 
/lora,  the  unprepared  colors ;'  ^ap/iaKa,  the  prepared  colors  ;^  &i^,  the 
'flowers;**  ypa^U,  the  style;  and  tnroypa^is,  the  pencil.^  The  outline, 
or  rude  delineation  of  the  picture,  was  called  {nrorinr^au,  vwoypaf% 
ffKia,  and  trKiaypai^a  ;*  and  the  finished  portrait,  ciicwr/ 

'  Diod.  Sic.  lib.  iv.    Themist.  Orat.  in  Brato  cap.  zxviii. 

Said,  in  Aai9dX,  *  Iflidor.  Hispal.  Orig.  xvi.  17. 

''  Plin.  lib.  XXXV.  cap.  3.  «  Poll.  ▼iii.  28.  leg.  129. 

«  Id.  ib.  ctLp,  18.  P  Id.  ibid.  seg.  128. 

/  iElian.  Var.  Higt.  «  Cic.  ad  Attic,  i.  14. 

f  Xenopho;!.  Memorab.  iii.  10.  leg.  1.  *'  Poll,  vii.28.  seg.  128. 

Eustath.  ad  II.  7'.  •  Id.  ib. 

A  Plut.  de  Audiend.  Po«t.  <  Id.  ib. 

«  Ariatot.  PoUt.  viii.  3.  •  Id.  ib. 

*  AristOt.  Topic,  vi.  2.     i¥:iian.  Var.  •  Id.ib. 

Hist.  viii.  8.  x.  10.  ^  Id.  ib.  seg.  127  et  128. 

'  Plm.  XXXV.  3.    Quiatil.  zii.  10.  seg.  «  Id.  ib.  seg.  127.     ibJiaiu  Var.  ifist 

8.  xiv.  37  et  47. 

"  Pbilostrat.  in  ApoUon.  u.  22.    Cic. 
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CHAP.  XXV. 

The  Dreu  of  the  Gretkt. 

In  ancient  limes,  tbc  Greeks  went  wilh  ibeir  heads  uncovered;' 
but  afterwiirds  ihey  used  faals,  which  were  called  irtXot,'  *Ma,'  or 

FEMALE  DRESSES. 


Women,  however,  had  iheir  heads  always  cofcred.  The  coverings 
ud  ornaments  of  the  head  of  a  Orecian  female  were  the  following : — 
KoXtnrrpa,  a  veil ;'  &firvi,  «  fillet,  with  which  the  hair  was  tied  :*  *fi- 
itfivor,  a  veil,  which  came  down  from  Uie  head  to  the  shoulders ;' 
KtxpvfaXot,  a  net,  in  which  the  hair  was  incloaed  /  fttrpa,  a  fillet,  in 
which  the  hair  of  some  women,  commonly  less  refined,  was  hound  ;' 
Artirdo9ftfi6v^,  a  particular  kind  of  net  with  which  the  heads  of  some 
females  were  decorated,  and  which  wu  intended  to  excite  laughter.^ 

It  has  been  before  observed  that  tome  Atbeniana  wore  in  their 

r  Lnciin.  da  GymnM.  •  Emtelh.  »d  II.  f.    Horn.  H.  V-  *• 

•  He»iod.  trr-  '-  M6-    PoU-  "■■  **■    4T0. 

teg,  ITI.  /  Ariitoph.  ThenooplioT.  v.  14S.    En- 

'  Athan.  IT.  It.  Math,  sd  11.:^. 

*  Atiatoph.  Acbirn.  t,  4S8.  r  Arialopb.  Tbeamophor.  t.  SM.    En- 
...         „.          ,         ..   -   ,       ...    ....     .  stadOd^n' 


'  Horn.  Odjia.  *'.  v.  233.     Henod.    aUih.  ad  II.  *'.  at  *i 
.  ST4.  *  Id.  in  Dion;*. 

.1.  ^.  T.  448.  1.  cap.  16,  aag.  96. 


Tbewon.  *.  ST4.  *  Id.  in  DiouTt.  P«iieg.  T.    Poll.  lib. 

-flom.ll.x'       —  •-  " 
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hair  golden  grasshoppers,  called  in  Greek  rimyas^*  and  which  were 
intended  to  show  the  greatness  and  antiquity  of  their  extraction,  and 
that  they  were  avroyBovek,  sprung  from  the  same  earth/  In  the  mort 
ancient  times,  women  given  to  luxury  wore  on  the  head  a  higher  fil- 
let, which  was  called  are^&vri  hyj^X^J  From  their  ears  were  sus- 
pended ear-rings,  which  were  called  cpfAura,'*  ivmria*  and  iktui.* 
1  h^y  also  adorned  their  necks  with  a  necklace,  which  was  calied 
Spfiosf  ^ 

Tlie  covering  of  the  body  was  denominated  in  Greek  by  the  gene- 
ral terms  of  ^vBfjs,''  iaSi^fia/  and  iaOfiats/  and  by  the  poets  el/io.' 
The  inner  garment,  both  of  men  and  women,  was  x^^^^»  *  tnnic ;' 
and  they  who  did  not  wear  an  inner  garment,  were  called  /iOFOTevXoc, 
having  one  garment.*  Xirity  opOoflra^ios  was  a  floating  tunic ;"  and 
XiTutva  iybveoOai,  signifies  to  be  clothed  with  any  covering/  and 
sometimes  to  put  on  armour.' 

Women  of  opulence  and  rank  wore  tunics  which  were  fastened  from 
the  shoulders  to  the  hands  with  several  gold  or  silver  buckles,  called 
in  Greek  xepdyai'  and  Topwau'  The  same  persons  had  also  a  robe 
denominated  iyKvicKoy  'xirwviov^  which  whether  worn  as  an  Inner  (x<- 
rikfvcov),  or  outer  garment  {ifidrtov),  is  uncertain/ 

In  general,  the  Greeks  were  coutented  with  throwing  over  a  tttmc, 
that  descended  to  the  mid-leg,^  a  mantle  which  almost  entirely  co- 
vered them.  Only  country  people,  or  persons  without  educatioo, 
tucked  up  the  different  parts  of  their  dress  above  the  knee/ 

it  may  be  observed  that,  in  the  form  and  disposition  of  the  sevpil 
parts  of  dress,  the  men  were  expected  to  studv  decency,  and  the 
.  women  to  unite  elegance  with  taste.  The  usual  dress  of  the  Atbe- 
nian  women  was,  first,  a  white  tunic,  which  was  fastened  with  bat- 
tons  over  the  shoulders,  closely  bound  under  the  bosom  with  a  bioad 
sash,'  and  which  descended  in  waving  folds  down  to  the  hecb/ 
secondly,  a  shorter  robe,  confined  round  the  waist  by  a  broad  rib- 
band,<  and,  like  the  tunic,  bordered  at  the  bottom  with  stripes  or 
edgings  of  different  colors,*  and  sometimes  it  had  sleeves  whkk 
covered  only  a  part  of  the  arm ;  and,  thirdly,  a  robe,  which  wai 
aometimes  worn  gratbered  up  like  a  scarf,  and  at  other  times  suffered 
to  unfold  itself  over  the  body,  the  contours  and  proportions  of  whiel 


*  Thocyd.  lib.  i.  cap.  6. 

*  Schol.  Aristoph.  ad  Nub.  ▼•  980. 
<iElian.Var.  Hist.  1.18. 

*  Horn.  n.  f  .  T.  182.  et  Odyt.  </.  v. 
S06. 

*  ^ian.  Var.  Hist.  i.  18. 

*  Horn.  U.  0^.  ▼•  401.    H/mn.  in  Veo. 
v.  87. 

P  Horn.  n.  (/.  ▼.  401.    Euttath.  ad  II. 
a^.    Aril toph.  Lysistr.  t.  409. 
«  ^lian.  Var.  Hist.  lib.  ni.  cap.  8. 
^  Id.  ib.  lib.  i.  cap.  2. 
«  Poll.  z.  12.  seg.  51. 

*  Hesiod.  Scut.  ▼.  169.    Horn.  Odys. 
fif,  T.  3. 

"  Id.  II.  0,  V.  262.  Odyi.  t'.  t.  232. 
Athen.  lib.  ziii.  cap.  0. 


*  Eurip.  Hecobft  ▼.  933. 

^  Aristoph.  Lyiistr.  ▼.45. 

*  iElian.  Var.  Hist.  lib.  L  cap.  1€. 
y  Horn.  II. 

«  Id.  Odyi.y'.  T.  25G. 

*  Id.  II.  •.  ▼.  401. 

^  Aristopb.  Thesmopbor.  ▼.  toa. 

«  Tbucyd.  lib.  L  cap.  61. 

^  Theopbr.  Cbaract.  cap.  4.  Atki* 
lib.  i.  cap.  18. 

'  Achill.  Tat.  de  Clitoph.  et  Lms^ 
Amor.  lib.  i.  cap.  1. 

/  Poll.  lib.  vii.  cap.  16. 

f  Id.  ib.  cap.  14.  seg.  65. 

*  Id.  ib.  cap.  13.  acf.  62.  cap.  U* 
seg.  6. 
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it  wat  peculiarly  well  adapted  to  display.  Tbe  Athenian  wamen 
painted  their  eye-browi  bkicky  and  applied  to  their  htct$  a  layer  of 
cerufe  or  white  lead,  with  deep  tints  of  rouge.'  They  sprinkled  over 
their  hair,  which  was  crowned  with  flowers/  a  yellow-colored  pow- 
der.' In  proportion  as  they  wished  to  increase  or  lessen  their  stature^ 
they  wore  higher  or  lower  heels  to  their  shoes.** 
.  The  dress  of  the  Spartan  women  consisted  in  a  tunic,  or  kind  of 
short  shift,  and  a  robe  which  descended  to  the  heels.*  The  girls, 
who  were  obliged  to  employ  every  moment  of  their  time  in  wresuing, 
ranning,  leaping,  and  other  laborious  exercises,  commonly  wore  a 
Itf  ht  garment  without  sleeves,'  which  was  fiistened  ofctr  the  shoulders 
with  dasps,''  and  which  a  girdle  confined,*  and  prevented  from  falling 
below  the  knee.*^  The  lower  part  was  open  on  each  side,  so  that  hatf 
tbe  body  was  naked.'  Thus  Lvcurgus  accustomed  the  youth  of 
Sparta  to  blush  only  at  vice ;'  and  modesty,  deprived  of  a  part  of  its 
veil,"  was  respectecf  by  both  sexes,  and  the  women  of  Lacedsemon 
were  distinguished  for  the  purity  of  their  manners.  A  Spartan 
woman  appeared  in  public  with  her  face  uncovered  till  she  was  mar* 
ried  ;  but  after  her  marriage,  as  she  waa  to  seek  to  please  her  hus<- 
band  only,  she  never  went  abroad  without  a  veil.* 

In  public  the  Thebau  women  concealed  their  faces,  and  discovered 
ODly  their  eyes;  their  hair  was  knotted  upon  tlieir  heads,  and  their 
ftet  were  confined  in  purple  slippers,  so  small  as  to  leave  them  almost 
entirely  bare.* 

Among  the  Spartans,  kings,  magistrates,  and  tbe  lowest  of  the  citi- 
sens,  could  not  be  distinguished  by  external  appearance.'  They 
wore  a  very  short'  and  very  coarse  woollen  tunic,  over  which  they 
threw  a  mantle  or  large  cloak.'  On  their  feet  they  wore  sandab,  or 
aboes,  commonly  of  a  red  color.  Castor  and  Pollux,  two  heroes  of 
Lacedsrmou,  were  represented  with  caps,  which*  when  joined  at  tbe 
bottom,  resembled  the  egg  from  which  it  was  pretended  they  derived 
their  origin.  Caps  of  the  same  form  were  worn  by  the  Spartans. 
"  The  LAcedsemoniaus,''  said  the  poet  Antiphanes,  ''  are  no  longer 
invincible ;  the  nets  in  which  they  bind  their  hair  are  dyed  purple.^* 

'l/iariov,  sometimes  called  i^&post*  which  in  Latin  was  denominated 
pgikum,  was  the  exterior  robe  of  the  men  among  the  Greeks,'  as  was 

<  XeBoph.  Memor.    Ljaias  de  Caede    in  Amplaf* 

Entotth.      Eabul.  ap.  Atbcn.  lib.   xiu.  •  Plat,  de  Rep.  lib.  ▼. 

Elvmolog.  Mag.  in  'E^i/i«  *  Plut.  Lycnrgo. 

*  Sinon.  ap.  Stob.  serm.  71.  *  Id.  Apophth.  Lacon. 

<  Schol.  Theocr.  in  Id^ll.  ii.  ▼.  88.  He-  *  Dicearch.  SUtU  Grec. 

fych.  in  Odlifr.  '  ThocTd.  lib.  i.  cap.  6.    Aiiatot.  de 

*  Lyi.  in  Simon.    Xenoph.  Memor.        Rep.  lib.  iy.  cap.  0. 

«  Plut.  Agide.  y  Plat,  in  ProUig.    FlnL  ApophUkLa- 

*  Eostath.  in  II.  con. 

P  Poll.  lib.  Tii.  cap.  IS.  leg.  55.    £tt-  *  Aristopb.  in  Veap.  ▼.  474.    Schol. 

ptstb.  in  n.        .  ib.    Demoath.  in  Canon.    Plut.  in  Pbo- 

f  Plut.  Ljcnrgo.                                   -  cic. 

**  Clem.  Alex.  Psedag.  ii.  10.     Virg.  «  Athen.  lib.  xy.  cap.  8. 

JEn.  i.  T.  Sao.  sai  et  408.  *  Hom.  II.  fif,  v.  45.  Eustalb.  ad  Odja. 

*  Enrip.  Andromacb.  v.  608.     Soph.  B^» 

ap.  Pint,  in  Num.    Plut.  ibid,    licsjrcb.        «  Hom.  U.  fif.  t.  49. 
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the  toga  among  the  Romans.  To  put  on  (he  ^^fios  or  ifi^or  is  said 
w€pt0aKXecOai*  and  &va/3aXXe(r6ae  /  and  more  frequently  we  meet 
with  iLv<tfi6X\€aBai  I/idrcov  hr*  Apiarepa,  and  M  ^£ia,  to  throw  the 
garment  over  the  left  arm,  and  the  right  arm./  Hence  it  obtained 
the  names  of  &yafi6\aioy  or  avaPoXi^t*  w€pifi6kawy,^  vepifioXj^,  wcpf- 
pkfina/  and  hyLictyovii^^ 

\\aiva  was  a  thicker  external  robe,  which  was  worn  in  cold  wea- 
ther/ and  which  was  sometimes  dv-Xotf,  single,*  and  sometimes  &«XJi, 
double." 

^cyoXijf,'  ^{k&vifSt  ^iXovrit,  or  ^vAi/f ,  a  cloak,  which  was  nearly 
round  without  sleeves,  and  was  used  in  cold  or  rainy  weather^ 

Arjlot,  Xrihapiov,  aud  Xrjibaptoy,  was  a  garment  common  to  both 
sexes,'  and  was  suitable  for  warm  weather/ 

*E^oTpU  was  a  kind  of  great  coat,'  which  was  made  of  the  skins  of 
goats,'  and  which  was  also  called  fjtavhvas^  and  ^hp^io^  or  fH^pov, 

Tplfibtr  and  rpi^yiov  was  the  cloak  of  philosophers*  and  of  poor 
persons,''  and  was  a  threadbare  and .  light  garment.'  It  was  also 
anciently  worn  by  lawyers  and  judges  /  and  it  is  said  to  have  been 
used  by  Eparoinondas  and  Agesilaus. 

*£iritf/Li(s  was  a  short  female  garment,  which  was  thrown  over  the 
shoulders.' 

Il^irXor  was  an  exterior  robe  worn  by  women,'  and  sometimes  abo 
by  men.*  Xdtnpovt  a  girdle,  likewise  belonged  to  females ;'  it  is 
said  by  some  to  be  the  clasp  or  other  instrument  used  in  biudiing  the 
girdle.^ 

^ToXii  was  a  long  garment,  which  reached  to  the  heels. 

KarMvdKiy  was  a  slave's  robe,  which  was  bordered  at  the  bottom 
with  the  skin  of  a  sheep/ 

'Efwfif f  was  also  a  slave's  garment,  which  had  only  one  sleeve/  and 
which  served  both  for  a  tunic  and  a  cloak.'  It  was  not,  however, 
confined  entirely  to  slaves,  but  was  sometimes  worn  by  others.^ 


*  Id,  ib.    ^Umi.  Var.  Hist.  i.  16.  **  Artenii4.  ii.  S«    Soid.  in  h»c  voce. 

<  Suid.  in  ^hvafidKKu  \  Aristoph.  Vesp.        *  Lacian.    Vit.    Auct.,  Bis   Accmnt 

V.  1147.  Atlien.  iv.  28. 
/  Athen.  i.  18.  *  Ar'wtoph.  Plat.  ▼.  714.  841.  &c. 

i  Lucian.  Hermot.  '  Scliol.    Amtoplu  ad  Plut.    ▼.  714. 

*  Suidas  in  bac  voce.  Locian.  Dialog.  Mort. 

*  Schol.  Thcocrit.  IdjU.  ii.  10.    Hero-        v  Scbol.  Aristophw  ad  Veap.  v.  SI.  JE- 
dian.  iv.  7.  seg.  5.  lian.  Var.  Hiat.  y.  6.  viL  It. 

*  Xenopli.  Meinor.  i.  2.  seg.  5.  '  A  then.  lib.  xiii.    Poll.  1.  vii.  aeg.4a. 
'  Suid.  in  bac  voce  ;   Horn.  IL  «^.  ▼.        «  Horn.  11.  i*.  t.  280  et  44S.    Eoaiaih. 

921.  Odys.  (.  v.  620.  487.  ad  II.  /T. 

•"  Id.  11.  »'.  V.  2S0.  »  Id.  ib.  c'. 

«  Id.  ib.  k'.  ▼.  1S4.  Odjf.  •/.  t.  226.        ^  Horn.  Odja.  {^.  ▼.  38. 
Poll.  vii.  IS.  seg.  47.  *  EusUth.  ad  Odja. 

«  Suid.  in  bac  voce.  *  Ariatopb.  Kcclfniaa.  ▼•  710.  et  Sckol. 


r  HoT.i.  epist.  11.  v.  18.  JurenaLSat.  in  bunc  loc,    LyaiatT.  ▼•  116S. 

▼•  ▼.  79.  /  Scbol.  Anatopb.  ad   Veap.  ▼.  442. 

ff  Poll.  vii.  IS.  aeg.  48.  Suid.  in  bac  voce. 

^  Schol.  Ariatopb.  At.  ▼.  716  et  016.  '  Heaycb.  in  *£(Myi(r. 

«  Poll.  Tu.  13.  aeg.  61.  ^  iElian.  Var.  Hiat.  Kb.  i«.  cup.  S4. 

'  Suid.  in  hac  Yoce.  Xenopli.  Memor.  lib.  ii,  cap.  7.  tif « 5. 
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BcUnf/  mod  Si^6^/  was  a  thepherd's  gumtnt,  which  wm  nuKle  of 
skint. 

'ErfKdiilikffia  was  a  cloak  used  by  shepherds,  girls/  and  slaves.* 

XXa^vt  was  a  military  garment,  which  was  worn  over  the  tunic, 
the  cuirass,  Stc,  ;*  and  it  was  also  used  by  voung  men,  women,  &c/ 

XXai'tf  was  a  fine  thin  robe.'  Kpoa^os  and  KpoKifnoy  was  of  a 
saffron  color,  and  was  a  garment  worn  by  women,*  bv  Bacchus,r  and 
by  Hercules  when  in  the  service  of  OaphaU ;'  and  hence  the  pro- 
verb, yaXii  KftoKMTov^  which  signifies  to  confer  an  honor  on  an  uo«* 
worthy  person,  ^.v^mrpia  was  a  robe  which  reached  to,  the  aodes, 
and  was  sometimes  denominated  xir^i^  vo^ijpft,  a  garment  that  came 
down  to  the  feet  f  it  was  worn  by  women,  and  had  no  train.*  9^- 
pierpov,  or  dtfUarpioy^  was  a  thin  garment  worn  in  summer.* 

1rp6ftop  was  a  round  sone,  or  a  kind  of  kerchief  worn  by  wotnen 
over  their  Ureasts.  It  was  sometimes  called  fiuoruv  MmfiVL^  the 
covering  of  the  breasts  ;*  sometimes  raci^/v  liaormv  \'  sometimes  sim« 
ply  rocWa,  and  also  vrtido^tafAott  and  i^tv^  roifi  ftaScm  tkddvwQjf 
Ueace  a  woman  thus  covered  was  said  to  be  fiaOb^t^yot^  well  girded* 

Y^Wio}"  was  a  bracelet,  with  which  the  Grecian  women  adonned 
their  hands  and  arms.' 

The  coverings  of  the  feet  were  called  by  the  general  name  oC  hw^ 
HfutTOp  shoes,'  which  were  tied  under  the  solea  of  the  feet  with 
thoBgs  or  cords,  denominated  by  the  Greeks  ifA&vret.  To  put  cm 
shoes  was  termed  in  Greek  i^wobtJr  ;^  and  to  take  them  off,  Xvcck  and 
^waXv€ty.^     Shoes  were  also  called  wibiXa  by  the  poets.' 

^<oi3a6|pa  were  shoes  common  both  to  men  and  women.' 

TLkyhdka/  or  oayb&kia,'  were  shoes  which  were  anciently  peculiar 
to  heroines,^  and  to  opulent  and  gay  women.' 

fiXa^rvi,^  and  /SXavict,'  were  a  kind  of  shoes  chiefly  worn  in  the 
house*    Hence  fiXawnvy  signifies  to  bind  or  beat  with  a  shoe."* 

KoWiroiet  were  shoes  which  were  like  the  hist,*  and  which  were 
low  and  slender.' 

Uepifia^Us  were  shoes  worn  by  women  of  rank/  Some  say  that 
they  were  worn  by  maid-servants.' 

<  Theocrit.  Idyll,  iii.  ▼.  25.  et  Schol.  in 
iKmc  loc  Idyll.  ▼•  ▼.  15.  cam  Schol.  et 
Hffych.  in  Bofnv.' 

^  Aiutopb.  Nob.  t,  72.  Tbeophnut. 
Cfaanct.  Etbic.  cap.  t.  vtol  ieypouJat. 

'  VuTo  in  Trig,  ek  tibro  de  liberis 
e^cMMlis. 

«"  FblK  lib.  It.  (xp.  18.  Mg.  119. 

*  JEUmo,  Var.  Hiiit.  lib.  sit.  cap.  10. 
«  Ovid.  Met.  ISb.  t.  ▼.  51. 
f  Menaad.  Frafni. 
9  Ariatoph,  Ecclcaaa.  t.  874. 
*"  Ariatoph.  Ran.  ▼.  46. 
'  Xiician. 

*^  PoU.  lib.  Tu.  cip.  IS.  leg.  54. 

•  Heiych. 
«  Iden. 

^  Ariatoph.  Itieflnoph.  1. 146. 
'  Anaoreoa  Od.  xx. 
9  Achill.  Tat.  i. 


*  Pauian.  Eliac.    iElian.  Var.  Htst.  ii. 
Said,  in  t. 
Ariatot.  Polit  i.  6. 

iElian.  Var.  Hiil,  i.  16.    Ariatoph. 
Ecdeaias.  t.  269. 

Id.  Tbeam.  ▼.  1194.    Lyalitr.  ▼,04t). 

Horn.  II.  fi^.  ▼.  44.  Odys.  ^>  ▼.  23. 

PolLTiL22,ae^90. 

Honu  Hymn.  faiMercnr.  prim.  ▼.  79. 

Lacian.  Diall.  Meretr. 

Id.  Dial.  D9or. 

iEUaa.  Var.  Hkt.  lib.  u  cap.  18. 

Ariatoph.  Eqoit.  v.  865.  Aliasu  Var. 

t.TLlI. 

Hesych. 

Heaych.    Teraat  Eon.  v.  8.  4* 
Clem.  Afea.  Padag.  ii.  11. 
Ariatoph.  Eodeaiu.  ▼.  Ml. 
Id.  Lyuatr.  ▼.  45.  48. 
Poll.  TiL  22.  ieg.  92. 
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KfnttriSts  were  a  kind  of  shoes/  whence  are  derived  the  Roman 
crepidae/  By  some  they  are  said  to  have  been  worn  by  the  military.' 
They  were  also  called  iLpvlhes,^ 

*Ap(^v\ai  were  large  and  easy  shoes,  which  came  up  to  the  ancles.' 

UepfftKai  were  female  shoes,"  which  were  of  a  white  color,  and 
were  worn  by  courtezans/  Some,  however,  think  that  they  were  a 
kind  of  mean  shoes^  and  not  worn  by  harlots. 

Aarwvirai,^  and  &fivK\aii€s,*  were  Spartan  shoes,  and  of  a  red 
color." 

Kapfiarlyai  were  coarse  shoes  worn  by  peasants.^ 

'Efi^arai  were  shoes  used  by  comedians.' 

K6dop¥oi  were  buskins,  or  a  kind  of  shoes  worn  by  tragedians,'  aod 
were  suited  to  each  foot.'    They  were  also  called  ififiabes/ 

The  skins  of  wild  beasts  which  they  killed  in  the  chase  served  the 
primitive  Greeks  for  covering ;  but  not  knowing  the  art  of  preparii^ 
these  skins,  they  wore  them  quite  rough,  and  with  the  hair  on.'  The 
only  ornament  which  they  could  invent  was  to  wear  the  fur  on  the 
outside*^  The  sinews  of  animals  served  them  for  thread ;  and  tliey 
used  thorns  instead  of  needles  and  bodkins.' 

Flax,^  cotton,'  and,  above  all,  wool,  were  the  materials  of  which 
the  garments  of  the  latter  Athenians  were  usually  made.  The  tunic 
was  formerly  of  linen  ;*  but  it  was  afterwards  made  of  cotton.  The 
common  people  wore  a  cloth  which  had  not  been  dyed,  and  which 
would  wash.  The  rich  usually  preferred  cloths  of  various  colon ; 
and  they  particularly  esteemed  those  dyed  in  scarlet,  by  means  of 
little  seeds  of  a  reddish  color,  gathered  from  a  certain  shrub ;  bat 
they  set  a  still  greater  value  on  purple,*  and  especially  on  the  cloths 
of  a  very  deep  red  with  a  mixture  of  the  violet. 

The  Athenians  used  very  light  dresses  in  summer.'  In  winter  soom 
wore  large  robes  imported  from  Sardes,  the  cloth  of  which,  manufac- 
tured at  Ecbatana  in  Media,  was  covered  with  thick  flocks  of  wool  to 
defend  the  wearers  from  the  cold.'  They  had  also  stuffs  embroidered 
with  gold  ;^  and  others  worked  with  the  most  beautiful  flowers  in 
their  natural  colors  f  but  these  were  employed  only  in  the  vestments 
with  which  they  covered  the  statue^  of  the  gods,'  or  for  the  dresses 
of  the  actors  at  the  theatres.'    To  prevent  modest  women  from  wear- 

''  ^lian.  Var.  Hist.  ix.  3.    Herodian.    in  Pseudolog.    Schol.  Aristoph.  ad  Baa. 
vr.  8.  ▼.  47. 

«  Au\.  Gell.  xiii.  21.  /  Id.  ib.  ad  Ecclesiaz.  ▼.  47. 

*  Valer.  Max.  iz.  1.4.  f  Diodor.  Sicul.  lib.  ii.    Paosan.  fib. 
**  Poll.  vii.  22.  seg.  85.  Hesych.              viii.  cap.  1. 

*  Earip.  Orest.  ▼.  140.  Hercul.  Far.  v.        *  Id.  lib.  x.  cap.  S8. 
1304.    Hesych.  *  Hesiod.  Oper.  ▼.  544. 

*  Aristoph.  Nub.  v.  151.  et  Schol.  ^  Poll.  lib.  vii.  cap.  16. 

'  Poll.  lib.  vii.  cap.  22.  seg.  92.  '  Id.  ib.  cap.  17.    Pausan.  lib.  ▼.  i il 

9  Aristoph.  Vesp.  ▼.  1153.  cum  Schol.  "■  Thucyd.  lib.  i.  cap.  6. 

'  He^ch.  in  vocibus.  *  Plut.  Alcibiade. 

*  Poll.  vii.  22.  seg.  88.  '  Schol.  Aristoph.  At.  v.  716. 

*  Xenoph.  Esped.  iv.    Hesych.    Lu-  '  Aristoph.  Vesp.  v.  1133. 
cian.  Schol.  ad  Philopseod.  9  PolL  lib.  iv.  cap.  18.  seg.  116. 

'  Poll.  lib.  vii.  cap.  22.  seg.  01.  ^  Plat,  de  Rep.  Ub.  viii. 

'  Tertull.  do  Spectacc.  xiii.  '  AristoL  JEcon,    .£liaD.  lib.  i.  c.  S^ 

'  Xenoph.  Hist.  Grsec.  lib.  ii.  Luctan.        '  Poll.  lib.  iv.  cap.  18.  seg.  116. 
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ing  them,  the  laws  directed  that  they  should  be  worn  by  females  of 
loose  reputation. 


CHAP.   XXVI. 

Chrecian  Money,  Weights,  and  Measures. 

The  ancient  Athenian  coins  were  remarkable  for  an  extreme 
coarseness  of  engraving,  and  for  the  most  hideous  of  all  devices. 
The  figure  of  an  owl  was  commonly  chosen  for  such  purposes,  as  if  it 
had  been  intended  to  select  the  least  graceful  of  all  animated  forms. 
The  ancients  were  fully  sensible  of  the  vitiated  taste  which  prevailed 
10  the  fabrication  of  the  Atlienian  money  ;  and  the  philosopher  Zeno 
has  compared  it  to  a  discourse  composed  of  rustic  phrases  and  inele- 
gant expressions.**  From  a  spirit  of  parsimony,  the  treasurers  of  the 
state  allowed  such  trifling  wages  for  coining,  that  no  capital  artists 
ever  offered  their  services.  * 

Though  the  Athenians  possessed  mines  of  copper  at  Colonos,  yet 
they  were  so  unwilling  to  employ  this  metal  as  specie^  that  they  pre- 
ferred gratifying  their  taste  or  vanity  by  cutting  silver  into  such 
small  pieces  that  they  were  sometimes  mistaken  for  scales  of  fishes.*' 
Money  of  that  quality  was  very  unfit  for  the  purposes  of  commerce ; 
it  might  be  easily  mislaid,  and  could  not  be  found  without  difliculty. 
Very  small  pieces  of  silver  must  probably  have  circulated,  when  the 
use  of  copper  was  exploded.  Afterwards,  however,  the  Athenians 
were  induced  to  allow  a  coinage  of  copper;  though  Dionysius  the 
orator  obtained  the  surname  of  the  man  of  brass,  because  he  made  a 
long  discourse  on  the  necessity  of  copper  money."'  They  coined 
pieces  of  copper,  which  were  not  worth  more  than  the  eighth  part  of 
an  oboluSf  or  three-fourths  of  a  farthing  in  EngHsh.'  In  Greece^ 
gold  was  extremely  scarce,  and  was  brought  from  Lybia  and  from 
Macedonia,  where  the  peasants  collected  the  small  pieces  which  were 
washed  down  by  the  rains  from  the  neighbouring  mountains.'  Ac- 
cording to  some,  the  largest  piece  of  gold  that  was  coined  weighed 
two  drachms,  and  was  worth  twenty  silver  drachms,  or  fifteen  shil- 
lings in  English;'  but  others  think  there  were  larger  coins  of  gold. 

The  silver  coins  were  most  common,  and  were  of  different  value. 
Above  the  drachm,  which  consisted  of  six  oboli,  were  the  didrachma 
or  double  drachma,  and  the  tetrad rachma  or  quadruple  drachma ; 
below  it  were  the  semi-drachma,  and  the  pieces  of  five,  four,  three, 
and  two  oboli,  the  obolus,  and  the  semi-obolus.' 

^axfJit),  drachma,  as  if  bpayfAti,  was  a  thing  taken  or  apprehended 
by  the  hand,  from  bparrofiai,  as  a  handful  of  six  oboli,  to  which  it  was 
equal/     In  reckoning  sums,  the  Greeks  used  drachmae,  which  were 

*  Diog.  Laert.  Vit.  Zenonis.  v  Thucyd.  lib.  \r,  cap.  lOS.     Aristot. 
«  Aristophanes.                                          Strab.  Geograph.  lib.  vii. 

"  Id.  llan.  r.  737.  Ecclosiaz.  v.  810.         '  Hesycli.  m  x/>w. 
Atben.  x».  3.  *  Poll.  lib.  ix.  cap.  6. 

*  Poll.  lib.  ix.  cap.  C.  *  Eustath.  in  II.  a'. 
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c6ined'  both  of  8i1vei^  and  gold ;  but  if  it  was  not  otherwise  speeifiody 
the  silver  coin  is  understood.  The  value  of  the  drachma  cannot  be 
exactly  ascertained.  It  is,  however,  generally  computed  at  7^ 
though  some  reckon  it  at  S^d,  The  drachma  was  divided  into 
eighteen  Kepdria  or  siliqute*  as  well  as  into  six  oboli/  In  different 
parts  of  Greece  were  different  drachms.  The  drachma  JEginmn  is 
commonly  reckoned  equal  to  If  of  an  Attic  drachm,  or  ten  Attic 
oboli :'  the  Athenians  called  it  wax^iav,  thick ;'  and  it  was  the  pay 
of  a  horseman  even  among  the  Athenians/  Mention  is  also  inado  of 
the  Corinthian  drachm/  the  value  of  which  is  uncertain,  though  lOMe 
suppose  it  equal  to  the  Attic  drachm.  A  drachm  was  the  hmidndtb 
part  of  a  mina  ^  and  it  was  a  weight  as  well  as  a  coin. 

Beside^  the  tetradraehm,  which  was  called  the  yXo^  owl,  wen 
coined  pentadrachms'  and  hexadrachms  ;^  and  in  some  atithoti  wtf 
find  the  word  pentecontadrachm,  or  fifty  dracbma/  whicb,  if  a  stiver 
com,  must  have  been  very  large. 

It  may  be  necessary  to  distinguish  two  kinds  of  tetradrachiM : 
those  which  were  more  ancient  were  struck  about  the  time  of  Peri'' 
cleSy  or  perhaps  not  till  the  end  of  the  Peloponnesian  war ;  and  those 
which  were  posterior  to  that  era.  Both  had  on  one  side  the  head  el 
Minerva^  and  on  the  reverse  an  owl.  On  the  latter  coins^  the  owl 
stood  on  a  vase ;  and  they  also  bore  upon  them  names  or  BMNiogfaaM, 
and  sometimes  both.  The  more  ancient  tetradrachms  were  of  a  mdcr 
workmanship,  less  in  diameter,  and  thicker  than  the  others.  The  re- 
verses exhibited  traces  more  or  less  evident  of  the  square  form  wkiek 
was  given  to  money  in  the  earlier  ages.  The  less  aoeieiit  tctn- 
drachms  were  current  during  four  or  five  centuries,  and  were  mack 
more  numerous  than  the  former,  from  which  they  diffeted  ia  fikt 
shape,  workmanship,  monograms,  names  of  magistrates,  and  espe- 
cially in  the  rich  ornaments  with  which  the  head  of  Miaenra 
decorated.  On  each  side  of  the  helmet  of  the  goddess,  a  griffin 
represented."*    The  Athenian  tetradrachms  had  no  date. 

When  the  word  iipyvplov  is  found  joined  with  a  number,  drachms 
are  to  be  understood.** 

Mention  is  made  of  fiovs,  the  ox,  a  coin  so  denominated  from  At 
figure  impressed  on  it.  It  is  reckoned  of  equal  value  with  the 
drachm,'  and  was  coined  both  of  gold  and  silver.'  This  coin 
perhaps  the  most  ancient  of  any  in  Greece,  and  is  supposed  to  have 
been  known  to  Homer,  who  seems  to  allude  to  it  when  be  speaks  of 
Glaucus  exchanging  his  golden  armor,  worth  one  hundred  oxen,  for 
the  brazen  armor  of  Diomedes ;  but,  in  that  case,  the  armor  coaM 
not  have  been  entirely  of  gold,  because  a  jSotrt  was  of  the  valae  of  s 
didrachma  only. 

«  Hesjchius.  a  Hesvch.    Aristot.  (Eoonomic.  lib.  S* 

^  Poll,  lib,  ix.  i  Plat.    Poll. 

*  Id.  ib.  «•  Paiuao.  lib.  i.  cap.  84. 
/  Tbucyd.  lib.  ▼.  «  Aihen.  lib.  if. 

f  Id.  lib.  i.  •  PoU.  lib.  ix. 

*  Plut.  Solone.  p  Schol.  Homer. 

*  Pollux. 
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'0/3oXof ,  obelus,  was  •  coin  to  deDomioated  ttom  •  ipit,  bcMHae  it 
was  of  an  oblong  form* 

XoXkds  was  a  uniall  brass  coin,  tbe  siith  part  of  aa  obolos ;'  di- 
eiialcuiy  Ihe  third  part  of  an  obolus. 

Mention  is  made  of  the  Xnrrop/  wliich  waa  tbe  aefentfa  part  of  mi 
obolva. 

Tbt  •rantpt  so  called  from  weighing,  was  both  a  ailvcr  atid  goM 
coin,  but  moat  commonly  the  latter/  It  waa  of  diflTerent  weights  aad 
names,  according  to  tbe  different  piioces  and  atates  bj  whom  it  waa 
coined.  The  stater  aureus  weighed  two  Attic  drachms,  and  waa 
worth  1/.  Of.  9d.  The  stater  Cyiicenus,  the  stater  Philippi,  and  the 
atater  Alexandri,  were  each  of  tlie  Talue  of  I  St.  Id.m  £n^ish«  Tha 
atater  Daricas  and  the  staler  Cnasi  were  each  of  tbt  valaa  of 
IL  I9s.  Si  A 

The  following  coins  are  also  menlioaed  iti  aatbors : 

K^iy,  the  maid,'  so  called  from  the  figure  of  Pallas ;  of  the  mloa 
of  a  tetradrachm. 

XeX^wri,  the  shell,*  so  called  from  its  type ;  of  uncertain  Talue. 

"Lufi/ioXwf  symbolum,  a  small  coin'  of  uncertain  Talue. 

AcvrU,*  so  called  from  its  smallness,  equal  to  1 }  of  the  oerathiai^ 
which  was  one  third  of  the  obolus. 

£|p0eia,  a  semi-drachm,  or  triobulus.' 

K/8a/3aff,  one-eighth  of  an  eutheia.' 

Kpair^raXXof,  crapatallus,  equal  to  eight  eutheise,  and  consequently 
to  a  tetradrachm.' 

TpoiStjpufVf'  trcezeninm,  having  a  Palbis  on  one  side,  and  a  trideal 
«m  the  reverse  ;  of  uncertain  value. 

KoXXvAii/  supposed  equal  to  the  Roman  sestertius. 

KoXXvroy,'  a  small  coin  of  uncertain  value. 

KoKvfifl^w/  colymbum,  of  uncertain  value. 

KipfML,'  a  small  coin  fit  to  exchange  a  greater ;  and  hence  Ktpfmri* 
itiVt  to  exchange  money. 

4^XXif /  a  sort  of  obohis. 

/iilfjMpirufy,  so  called  from  Demareta,  the  wife  of  Gelon.' 

A/r^,  which  signifies  libra,  a  pound  weight ;  the  name  also  of  a 
amall  coin,  equal  to  an  Aginman  obolus.^ 

O^yy/o,  the  nncia,  borrowed  bv  the  Sicilians  from  tbe  Roman  Nbfa.' 

KoSp6»Tf|(,  quadrans,  the  fourth  part  of  an  obolus.* 

rp^,  a  small  piece  of  coin  used  proverbially. 

'Affv^pier,  used  for  the  as,  and  sometimes  for  the  obolus.' 

TliXayop,  equal  to  four  cbalci."* 

f  Suidas.  *  HesTch.    Poll.  lib.  ill.  et  vii. 

r  Idem.  •  Id.  lib.  ix. 

•  Pollux ;  SuidAt.  '  SuidM. 
«  Poll.  Ub.  ix.  •  Idem. 

«  Id.  tb.  ^  Hetych.  in  voce  Ka9pdtmis» 

9  Id.  ib.  '  Poll.  lib.  iz. 

»  L.  Cslius  lib.  X.  cap.  1.  *  Id.  ib. 

'  Poll.  Ub.  ix.  *  Id.  ib. 

w  Id.  ib.  *  Hesjchioi. 

'  Id.  ib.  '  SuidM. 

•  PanMn.  Corintbiacii.  *  Heajcbim. 
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'OioXcdi,  Cretan  oboli." 

Novfda,  from  nunimiis,  interpreted  also  olioli/ 

MiKiaaOf  an  obolos/ 

The  great  number  of  states  into  which  Greece  was  divided,  occa- 
sioned a  great  variety  in  the  names  of  coins. 

Mva,  the  Attic  mina,  contained  one  hundred  drachmae  or  denarii. 
At  firsty  the  old  Attic  mina  consisted  of  seventy-five  drachmse,  but 
was  afterwards  increased  to  one  hundred  by  Solon. ^ 

TaXavrov,  the  talent,  commonly  signifies  in  Homer  a  balance. 
However,  it  usually  denotes  either  a  weight  or  a  sum  of  money ;  and 
its  value  differed  according  to  the  different  ages  or  countries  in  which 
it  was  used.  Every  talent  consisted  of  sixty  minae;  but  the  taleot 
difi^ered  in  weight  according  to  the  different  minse  and  drachmae  of 
which  it  was  composed.  There  was  an  ancient  Attic  talent  which 
consisted  of  eighty  minae  ;''  but  the  lesser  Attic  talent  contained  only 
sixty  Attic  minae.'  The  talent  of  £gina,  so  called  from  the  island 
£gina  on  the  coast  of  Greece,  contained  six  thousand  ^gincan 
drachmae,  or  ten  thousand  Attic  drachmae.^  Another  talent,  much 
more  ancient  and  of  less  value  than  these,  was  that  which  may  be 
called  the  Homeric  talent  of  gold,"  supposed  to  be  equal  to  three 
Attic  aurei :  some  reckon  it  worth  twenty-four  drachmae ;'  and 
though,  perhaps,  of  uncertain  value,  it  is  thought  to  have  been  an 
inconsiderable  sum. 

The  following  table  exhibits  the  computation  of  money  among  the 
Greeks : 


£. 

8, 

d. 

9- 

£.        $.  4. 

Lepton 

0 

0 

0 

0  jii 

600  dr. 

or  5  minte 

16    1  11 

Cbalcus 

0 

0 

0 

0    U 

1000  dr. 

or  10  m. 

32    5  I« 

Dichalcus   . 

0 

0 

0 

^  i 

3000  dr. 

or  30  m. 

96  17    6 

Hemiobolus 

0 

0 

0 

2  h 

COOO  dr. 

or  60  m.  raad( 

1 

Obolos,  the  siith  put  ^ 
of  a  drachma             ) 

0 

0 

1 

1    i 

a  talent. 

1  talent 

193  15    • 

1  drachma 

0 

0 

7 

8 

2t. 

897  10   • 

2  dr.  or  didrachm     . 

0 

1 

3 

2 

at. 

• 

581     6    • 

8  dr.  or  tridrachm  .  . 

0 

1 

11 

1 

6t. 

968  15    • 

4  dr.  or  tetradrachm 

0 

2 

7 

0 

lot. 

1987  10    • 

6  dr.  or  pentadrachm 

0 

8 

2 

8 

20  t. 

8876     0   • 

6  dr. 

0 

8 

10 

2 

80  t. 

6812  10   • 

7  dr. 

0 

4 

6 

1 

sot. 

9687  10   • 

10  dr. 

0 

C 

5 

2 

70  t. 

18562  10    0 

20  dr. 

0 

12 

11 

0 

loot. 

19375    0   • 

80  dr. 

0 

19 

4 

2 

1000  t. 

193750    0   • 

50  dr.        .        . 

1 

12 

3 

2 

6000  t. 

968750    0   0 

100  dr.  or  1  mina 

8 

4 

7 

0 

10000  t. 

.     1987600    0    0 

It  is  observable  that  the  lesser  coins,  as  the  lepton,  chalcus,  &c. 
were  generally  of  brass,  except  the  drachma  and  the  didrach,  which 
were  of  silver. 


*  Hesych. 

*  Idem. 
P  Idem. 

9  Plut.  Solone. 
*"  Lit.  lib.  xxiviii. 


'  Suidaa ;  Poll.  lib.  ix. 
'  A.  Gellius;   Pollux. 
«  PoUux. 
*  Eustath.  in  Iliad. 
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The  following  are  Grecmn  weights  reduced  to  Eoglish  Troy  weight : 

lb.       oz.    dwt.    gra.  lb.       oz«   dwt.   gn.    dec 

Drachma      0        0        0        ^  9    1       €   0        0        a      16        9 
Mina 
Talent        65 


0  0        0        8S)rO        0        a      16 

1  1        0        4g>or{l        110      10 
15        0      12        5^3        C67        7        5        0 


The  greater  weights  reduced  to  Coglish  Troy  weight : 


lb. 

Of. 

dwt. 

gn 

Libra      .... 

.      0 

10 

18 

19 

Mina  Attica  communis     . 

.      0 

11 

7 

16 

Mina  Attica  Medica 

1 

2 

11 

10 

Talcntum  Atticum  commune 

.     66 

11 

0 

17 

The  Greeks  had  different  kinds  of  stadia,  but  the  most  common 
was  that  known  by  (he  name  of  the  Olympian  stadium,  and  was 

equal  to 

£ng.  Mil.       Fur.  Yds.  Decim. 

0  0  201  4278 


Grecian  feet  reduced  to  English 

• 
• 

Eng.Ft. 

In.     Dec. 

Eng.  Mil.  Fur.  Yds.  Dec. 

1  Grecian  foot 

1 

0      0786 

lGr.01.stad.        0 

0    201     4278 

10  Gr.  ft. 

10 

0       7860 

lOGr.stad.    .        1 

1       S4    278 

20  Or.  ft. 

20 

1       6720 

20  Gr.  stad.    .        2 

2      68    556 

SO  Or.  ft. 

SO 

2      S580 

50  Gr.  stad.     .        6 

5     171     89 

40  Gr.  ft. 

40 

a       1440 

100  Gr.  stud.    .      11 

S     122    78 

60  Gr.  ft. 

60 

S      9S00 

600  Gr.  stad.     .      67 

1     17S     9 

100  Or.  ft. 

.    100 

7      8600 

lOOOGr.sUd.    .     114 

S     127     8 

200  Gr.  ft. 

.    201 

S       7200 

5000  Gr.  stad.    .    672 

I     199    0 

200  Gr.  ft. 

.    SOI 

11       6800 

lOOOO  Or.  itad.    .  1144 

S       68 

400  Gr.  ft. 

.    402 

7       4400 

12000  Gr.  tUd.    .  1S7S 

2      92 

500  Gr.  ft 

.    SOS 

S       SOOO 

16000  Gr.  tUd.    .  1710 

6       83 

600Gr.ft. 

.     60S 

11       1600 

20000  Gr.  ftad.    .  2288 

7        8 

The  following 

;  are  Grecian  measi 

ires  of  length  reduced  to  English : 

PaceiFt.In.    Dec. 

Paces  Ft.  In.   Dec. 

Dactjlus,  or 

digit 

.    0    0 

0     755  Itl 

Uvyfiii,  cubit           •        0 

1     1    59841 

DOTon,  or  dochme 

.    0    0 

S     0218) 

TltTfinf    ...        0 

1     8     1091 

licfaas 

. 

.    0    0 

7     6546; 

Tlfixvs,  larger  cubit          0 

1     6    1S126 

Orthodoron 

. 

.     0     0 

8    S10l|^ 

'Opymk,  pace          .        0 
SrdSioi  ubXhs          .     lOO 

>    6    0    626 

Spithame 

. 

.    0    0 

9     06661 

14    4     6 

novf ,  foot 

. 

.     0     1 

0     0875 

Milion    .        •        .    805 

6     0 

The  plethron,  or  acre,  contained  1444,  or,  according  to  some, 
10000  square  feet ;  and  the  aroura  was  half  the  plethron. 

The  following  are  Attic  measures  of  capacity  for  liquids^  reduced 

to  English  wine  measure : 

Gal.    Pts.  Sol.  In.    Dec. 

0S56,^ 
07121 
080U 
178H 
356U 
6S5i 
141} 
283 

69a 

626 


Cocblearion 

0 

ifa 

0 

Cheme 

0 

t 

0 

Mjstron  . 
Conche    . 

0 
0 

h 

0 
0 

Cjrathns    . 
Oxybaphon 
Cotjle      . 
Xestes 

0 
0 

0    ' 
0 

1 

0 
0 
2 
4 

Chous 

0 

6 

26 

Metreles 

10 

2 

19 

ASH 
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The  followlog  ire  Attic  measores  of  capacity  for  dry  goods,  le 
duccd  to'  Eoglbb  corn  meaiure : 

Pecks  Gals.  Pts.  Sol.  In.  Dec. 

«76fc 
76S| 
144| 
579 
168 
70&} 
Ml 


Cochleaiion 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Cjrathns 

0 

0 

0 

8 

OxYbapl^on 
Cotjrle 

0 

0 

0 

4 

0 

0 

0 

16 

X«8tet 

0 

0 

0 

S3 

(Jhcenu 

0 

Q 

1 

15 

Jdedtmaaa 

4 

Q 

6 

5 

FINIS. 
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REMARKABLE   THINGS. 


A. 

A  B^,  a  city  of  Phocit,  oracle  of  Apollo  at,  243 

Abdication  of  children  479,  480 

Academy  at  Athens  10, 17.  480 

Accent,  Greek  marks  of,  by  whom  invented,  and  for  what  purpose 
471 

Achillee,  why  so  often  called  by  Homer  w6iat  Akvs  310 

Adonis,  festival  in  memory  of,  376 

Adoption  of  children  at  Sparta  180.  at  Athens  483,  484 

Adulteries,  Athenian  laws  relating  to,  138, 139 

iEgsson  invented  ships  of  war  386 

JEginensians  invented  ships  384 

.Sschylus,  works  of,  not  to  be  brought  on  the  stage  100 

Affairs,  military,  Athenian  laws  relating  to,  138, 139 

Agesilaus,  oracle  regarding,  143.  in  what  manner  interpreted  by 
Lysander  144.  how  explained  afterwards  i^. 

Agis,  one  of  the  compilers  of  the  Spartan  laws  160 

Altars,  different  kinds  of,  193.  forms  of,  104.  consecration  of,  195. 
where  erected  196.  esteemed  so  sacred  as  to  be  a  refuge  for  male- 
factors ib.  placed  near  graves  440 

Amphiaraiis,  oracle  of,  347,  348 

Amphictyonic  Council,  by  whom  founded  48.  had  iurisdiction  over  all 
Greece  49.  where  held,  and  in  what  its  chief  duties  consisted  49, 
60.  till  what  time  it  existed  50,  51 

Ampbion's  lyre  said  to  have  raised  the  walls  of  Thebes  536 

Animals  offered  in  sacrifice  307,  306 

Antidotes  against  love  447,  448 

Apollo,  the  epithets  by  which  he  was  designated  187.  oracles  of, 
334 — ^244.  what  gift  he  bestowed  on  Trophonius  and  Agamedes, 
who  reauested  of  him  the  best  thing  that  could  happen  to  man  345. 
honorea  with  offerings  of  hair  at  marriages  457.  sacrificed  to  im- 
mediately after  mourning  438 

Apparel,  spartan  laws  lelating  to,  168 — 170.  of  soldiers  349.  of 
mourners  436 

Archers  336 

Antiq.  of  Gr.  4  A 
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Archons  at  Athens  34—37 

Areopagus,  court  of,  61.  origin  of  the  name,  and  where  it  assembled 
ib.  at  what  period,  and  by  whom  founded  ib.  qualification  and 
number  of  its  members  62.  its  reputation,  power,  and  duties  62, 
63.  its  remarkable  decision  63.  tooK  cognizance  of  all  matters  of 
religion,  and  the  introduction  of  new  ceremonies  64.  the  time  of  its 
assembling  64,  65.  mode  of  its  proceedings  65,  66.  decree  neces- 
sary in  the  introduction  of  foreign  worship  189«  members  of,  not 
allowed  to  write  a  comedy  108 

Armies  of  the  Greeks,  in  what  manner  formed  and  divided  362,  &c 
marshalled  365 

Armor  of  horsemen  and  horses  337 

Arms,  by  whom  invented  340.  different  sorts  of,  341.  how  adorned 
ib.  inverted  at  funerals  377.  dedicated  to  the  gods  t^. 

Arrows,  their  names  346.  of  what  made  t6. 

Art  of  painting  538,  &c. 

Assemblies  of  the  Athenians  61.  at  what  time,  and  in  what  places 
held  61 — 53.  who  had  the  management  of  them  63.  people  com- 
pelled to  attend,  64.  sacrifices  at,  ib.  proceedings  in,  65,  66.  laws 
relating  to,  106, 107 

Spartans  were  of  two  kinds,  the  greater  and  tbe 

less  156.  regulated  the  succession  to  the  Spartan  throne  t6.  con- 
voked at  first  by  the  kings  and  senators,  and  afterwards  by  tbe 
ephori  ib.  where  held  ib.  at  what  time  convened  ib.  manner  of  dis- 
cussing matters,  and  of  voting  167.  law  relating  to,  178 

Assemblies,  Spartan,  for  public  repasts  167.  food  used  at,  168.  ex- 
penses how  defrayed  169 

Asylum  granted  to  many  temples,  altars,  and  statues  196.  eometiiiies 
evaded  197.  origin  of,  198 

Athenians,  denominations  of  the,  !•  wore  golden  grasshoppen  in  theii 
hair  ib.  by  whom  taught  the  art  of  building  houses  2.  their  citiaens 
10.  tribes  23,  24.  boroughs  24.  public  assemblies  61,  &c.  tlieir 
religious  disposition  81.  punishments  89,  &c.  rewanls  93,  94. 
laws  95,  &c.  worshipped  unknown  gods  189.  exceeded  all  others 
in  the  number  of  their  gods  and  festivals  276.  their  cavalry  338. 
archers  t6.  commanders,  &c.  350.  heralds  361.  fleets  401.  fune- 
rals 420.  marriages  460.  divorces  464.  adulteries  466.  midwivcs 
476.  frugality  498.  coins  647 

Athens,  city  of,  its  different  names  1.  circumference  of  the,  1, 2. 
citadel  of,  2.  public  treasury  of,  6.  lower  city  of,  ib.  gates  of,  6. 
streets  of,  6,  7.  temples  of,  3, 4.  7 — 11.  forums  of,  12,  13.  pubhc 
halls  of,  13.  theatres  of  the,  17, 18.  harbours  of  the,  18, 19 

Atlas  said  to  have  invented  ships  384 

Author  of  dreams  264 

Authority  of  the  Spartan  kings  146.  of  the  Spartan  senate  148.  of 
the  ephori  161, 152 

B. 

Bachelors  at  Lacedaemon  incurred  various  penalties  166.  448,  449 
Backstays  in  ships  396 
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Balearian  slingers  348 

Ballast  used  in  ships  803 

Balls  of  brass  employed  in  giving  sentence  in  Judicial  proceedings  at 

Athens  78 
Banquets  not  frequented  by  mourners  424 
Barley  bran  used  in  exciting  love  445 
Baths  505 
Beaks  of  ships  397 

Beans  used  in  giving  sentence  in  judicial  proceedings  at  Athena  78 
Bear  star,  guide  of  manners  403 
Belts  used  by  soldiers  342 

Betrayers  of  their  countrv,  treatment  of,  after  death  414 
Betrothing  in  marriage^  different  forms  of,  451,  452 
Birds  offered  in  sacrifice  208.  divination  by,  260,  &c. 
Bitches,  bones  of  hungry,  used  in  philters  445 
Black  worn  bv  mourners  425 
Blood,  used  in  lustrating  the  places  in  which  assemblies  met  54. 

of  doves  used  in  philters  445 
Boatswain  403 
Bodies,  how  placed  upon  funeral  piles  429.    bones  of,  how  distin-. 

guiidied  when  consumed  to  ashes  431.  washed  and  anointed  419 
Bones  of  snakes  and  toads  used  for  exciting  love  445 
Boxing,  exercise  of,  322 
Boys,  Athenian  laws  relating  to,  121.  how  loved  442, 443.  instructed 

in  arts  and  discipline  488.  in  music,  philology,  and  philosophy  489 
'  Spartan,  at  the  age  of  seven  years  were  enrolled  in  classes  136. 

at  the  age  of  eighteen  admitted  into  the  number  of  the  ephebi  t^. 

allowed  to  attend  some  of  the  Spartan  feasts  158.   their  dress  168. 

in  what  games  they  exercised  175.   were  whipped  in  the  temple  of 

Diana  176, 177 

Brass  used  instead  of  iron  in  armor  340 

Brauronia,  a  surname  of  Diana,  in  whose  honor  a  festival  denomi- 
nated Brauronia  was  observed  283,  284 

Breakfast  491 

Breast-plates  of  soldiers  342 

Bride,  in  what  manner  conducted  to  her  husband's  house  458,  459 

Bridges  or  stairs  in  ships  393 

Bucklers  343.  carefully  preserved  382.  used  for  carrying  the  dead 
bodies  of  soldiers  377.  for  placing  infants  on  477 

Burial,  earnestly  desired  412.  denied  to  some  414,  415.  time  of,  422. 
place  of,  what  called  424.  how  practised  by  the  Spartans  163 

Burning  the  dead,  manner  of,  429,  430.  antiquity  of,  428.  occasion 
of,  429 

Business,  Athenian  laws  relating  to,  128 

Buskins  546 

Buying  and  selling,  Athenian  laws  relating  to,  126.  Spartan  laws, 
177 

C. 

Cables  of  ships  393,  394 
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Caatalian  fountain,  oracle  of  Apollo  near  the,  j!44 

Castor  and  Pollux,  temple  of,  7.  why  they  were  said  to  be  batched 
from  an  egg  470 

Cecrops  founded  the  city  of  Athens  1.  gave  name  to  the  citadel  2. 
in  his  time  the  court  of  Areopagus  existed  91.  whether  he  was  tiie 
first  that  offered  the  ox  in  sacrifice  208.  is  said  by  some  to  hsTe 
instituted  marriage  448 

Celibacy  in  men  was  deemed  infamous  by  the  Spartans  165 

Cenotaphs  435 

Ceramicus,  at  Athens,  whence  it  received  its  name  12.  in  one  of  its 
galleries  were  placed  portraits  of  the  twelve  great  gods  of  Greece 
186 

Ceres  said  by  some  to  have  first  instructed  the  Athenians  in  laws  95. 
her  surnames  188.  her  oracle  at  Patrte  in  Achaia  249.  names  of 
her  priestesses  201 

Ceryces  101.  their  origin  200 

Children,  how  and  when  registered  22.  laws  relating  to,  106, 106. 
might  be  disinherited  105.  how  buried  415.  wbat  gods  were  in- 
voked for  the  procuring  of,  473.  management  of,  476.  different 
sorts  of,  481,  &c.  partook  of  the  good  and  evil  actions  of  their 
parents  486.  zealous  in  vindicating  their  parents  ib.  provided  for 
them  486,  487.  when  disinherited  488 

Chryseis,  the  daughter  of  Chryses,  priest  of  Apollo  201 

Cirnia,  oracle  of  Apollo  at^  240 

Citadel  of  Athens,  its  cihnimference  2.  fortified  on  the  sdnth  side  by 
Cimon  the  son  of  Miltiades  2.  adorned  with  the  arms  6f  the  valiant 
883 

Sparta,  a  hill  so  called  134 

Cities  of  Greece  anciently  without  fortifications  869.  bow  besi^ed 
370.  how  defended  375,  376.  in  what  manner  treated  when  takes 
376 

■  Laconial31 

Citizens  of  Athens  19 — ^22.  law^  relating  to,  103, 104 

Sparta  134, 135.  laws  relating  to,  164, 165 

Coat  544 

Coats  of  mail  342 

Cochlearion,  measure  of  the,  551,  552 

^Cock  sacrificed  to  Mars  179 

Cock-fighting  practised  at  Athens  one  day  in  a  year  l6o 

CdGns,  in  what  manner  dead  bodies  Were  placed  in,  431 

Coins  and  coinage  of  the  Greeks  547 — 550 

Colophonian  horsemen  338 

Concne,  measure  of  the,  551, 552 

Condition  of  the  Athenian  slaves  29,  30 

— Spartan  slaves  and  Helots  139^—141 

C6iifinement  of  women  470 

Conquerors  at  the  Ol3rmpic  and  Isthmic  games,  rewards  of  the,  bj 
the  laws  of  Solon  100 

Conversation  at  the  public  repasts  of  the  Spartans  158 

Copper,  coinage  of,  547 

Corporate  societies,  Athenian  laws  relating  to,  118 
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Corpses  polluted  houses  in  which  they  were  421.  in  what 
carried  to  be  buried,  422 

Corpulence  in  youth  how  punished  by  the  Spartaae  176 

Cor3rpe  in  Theasaly,  oracle  of  Apollo  at,  244 

Courses  at  supper  510,  611 

Courts  of  justice  for  criminal  offences  at  Athens  67, 68,  &c*  for  civil 
affairs,  and  their  judicial  proceedings  71,  72,  &c. 

^ —  ^,  Spartan  laws  relating  to,  177, 178 

Crests  for  helmets  341 

Cretans,  their  countermarch  360.  called  to  battle  by  flstes  867.  AttH 
acf^uired  the  sovereignty  of  the  seas  886.  patronised  boys  442. 
their  manner  of  entertaining  strangers  630 

Criminals  at  Athens  allowed  to  plead  their  owh  defence  77.  imniriied 
somettmee  with  a  fine  89.  with  ih&my  or  disgrace  ib.  with  servi- 
tude ib,  with  marks  inunressed  with  a  hot  iron  t^.  with  derisioB  and 
reproaches  89,  90.  with  imprisonment  90.  with  perpelaal  bansh- 
ment  91.  with  banishment  for  ten  yean  by  oBferaona  Aw  with 
death  92 

Cross  upon  which  malefactors  at  Athens  were  hanged  92  . 

Crowns  conferred  as  rewards  93.  placed  on  altars  and  imaytt  196 

Cyathus,  its  measure  662 

Cycle  of  Thales  331.  of  Solon  ib.  of  Meton  332.  of  Calippus  i^. 

Cynosarges,  a  gymnasiom  at  Athens,  whence  it  derived  its  name  17. 
was  adorned  with  a  temple  of  Hercules  i6.  in  this  gymnasimn  An- 
tisthenes  instituted  a  sect  of  philosopben  called  Cj^ios  ib. 


D. 

Dactylus,  its  measure  661 

Daedalus  of  Sicyon  improved  the  art  of  sculpture  639.  the  fable  of 
Dfedalus  interpreted  396 

Dancing  620.  exercised  by  the  Spartan  virgins  and  yooBg  «i^  176 

Darts  or  javelins  347 

Dead  bodies  how  treated  420,  421.  not  supposed  by  die  Spartans  to 
pollute  162.  considered  as  defiling  by  the  heathens  in  general  421 

Dead  men  how  reverenced  411.  when  admitted  into  the  i^ysiati 
fields  412.  under  the  power  of  the  infernal  deities  416.  their  e^ 
closed  418.  stretched  out,  washed  vcith  warm  water  and  anointed 
with  oil  418,  419.  adorned  with  rich  and  splendid  gann^ttts  419. 
laid  out  and  attended  420.  their  mouths  filled  with  a'pieee  of  mo- 
nev  ib.  with  cakes  421 

Death,  when  sudden,  imputed  to  Apollo  and  Diana  416.  expressed  m 
gentle  terms  417,  418.  of  the  Spartan  kines  how  lamented  146. 
considered  by  the  Spartans  as  the  least  formidable  punishment  183. 
in  what  manner  inflicted  on  criminals  at  Athens  92,  93 

Debtors,  bodies  of,  delivered  to  their  creditors  416 

Declaration  of  war,  a  form  of,  362 

Decrees  of  the  Athenians  not  to  be  erased  from  the  tablets  98.  of  the 
Athenian  senate  how  long  to  continue  103.  of  the  senate  and  peo- 
ple, laws  relating  to,  101,  ^c. 
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Delosy  oracle  of  Apollo  at^  240 — 242 

Delphi,  city  of,  where  thought  to  have  been  ntuated  234.  oracle  at, 
ib.  &c. 

Description  of  the  city  of  Athens  1,  2,  &c*  of  the  city  of  Sparta 
131, 132,  &c. 

Dials  602 

Diana,  temple  of,  9.  names  and  epithets  of,  188 

Diasia,  a  festival  at  Athens  in  honor  of  Jupiter  287.  whence  it  le- 
ceived  its  name  ib, 

Dichalcus,  its  value  560 

Didrachma,  its  value  647*  560 

Diet  of  the  Spartans  497 

Dinner,  by  what  word  denoted  492 

Dione,  the  mother  of  Venus  and  daughter  of  Uranos,  participated  with 
Jupiter  the  incense  burnt  at  the  temple  pf  Dodona  233 

Dirge  at  funerals  427 

Discipline  and  manners  of  the  Spartans,  laws  relating  to,  170,  171 

Discourse  at  entertainments  after  funerals  437.  at  feasts  626 

Divination,  different  kinds  of,  228.  by  dreams  263,  &c.  by  sacri- 
fices 267,  &c.  by  birds  260 — ^263.  insects  and  reptilea  263.  hy 
signs  in  Uie  heavens  263, 264.  by  lots  264,  266.  by  rods  265.  by 
arrows  266.  by  ominous  words  and  things  266,  &c.  by  water  270, 
271.  by  polished  and  enchanted  chrystals  271.  by  various  other 
matters  271,  272,  &c. 

Divine  worship,  laws  relating  to,  98 

Divorces  464,  466.  Athenian  laws  relating  to,  120 

Dodona,  a  city  of  Epirus,  remarkable  for  its  oracle  of  Jupiter  231. 
whence  it  received  its  name  ib, 

Dodonaean  kettle  gave  rise  to  a  proverb  which  was  aj^ied  to  talk- 
ative persons  233 

Doron,  its  measure  661 

Doves,  blood  of,  used  in  philters  446 

Dowries  463,  464.  Athenian  laws  relating  to,  120 

Drachma,  its  value  648.  its  weight  661 

Draco,  laws  of,  remarkable  for  their  severity  95.  repealed  by  So- 
lon ib. 

Dreams,  divination  by,  263.  different  sorts  <^,  263,  254 

Dress  of  the  Greeks  641^  of  the  Athenian  women  542.  of  the  Spar- 
tan women  543*  of  the  Spartans  168.  of  slaves  and  freemen  tt 
Athens  27 

Drink  498,  &c.  of  the  Spartans  167 

Dying  men  how  treated  by  their  friends  417.  prayed  to  Mercury  ib. 


£. 


Earth,  three  handfuls  of,  to  be  thrown  on  dead  bodies  412,  413 

Easel  used  in  painting  640 

Eating,  times  of,  491,  492 

Education  of  youth  488,  &c. 

Egyptians,  when  said  to  have  under^jtood  painting  539 
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Election  into  the  Spartan  senate  147.  into  the  ephori  140 

Eleusinian  mysteries  cefebrated  at  Eleusis^  a  borough  of  Attica  902. 
called  by  way  of  eminence  fiwrriipia  and  reXerij  ib»  instituted  by 
Ceres,  and  on  what  occasion  ib.  divided  into  the  greater  and  less, 
the  former  in  honor  of  Ceres,  and  the  latter  in  that  of  her  daugh- 
ter Proserpine  ib.  the  less  were  observed  in  the  month  Antheste- 
rion,  at  Agrae,  a  place  near  the  river  Ilissus,  and  the  greater  mys- 
teries in  the  montn  Boedromion,  at  Eleusis  ib.  could  not  be  attend- 
ed by  those  who  were  not  properly  initiated  293.  manner  of  initia- 
tion ib.  how  long  celebrated  294.  the  transactions  of  each  day, 
which  was  called  by  some  peculiar  name  294 — ^206.  were  cele- 
brated by  other  Greeks  as  well  as  by  the  Athenians  293 

Elysian  fields,  admittance  into,  412 

Emplojrments  of  women  472,  473 

Encnantments  456,  457      ^ 

Enemies  how  treat^  after  death  414 

Enfranchisement  of  Spartan  slaves,  manner  of,  141 

Engagements  by  sea  407.  on  land  365 

Engines  in  sieges  371,  &c.  to  cast  stones  375.  how  eluded  ib. 

Ensign,  an  officer  353 

Ensigns  366 

Entertainments  at  funerab  437,  438.  different  sorts  of,  492,  &c. 
customs  before,  502.  ceremonies  at,  507.  Athenian  laws  relating 
to,  128 

Entrails  of  victims,  manner  of  dividing  from,  257,  258 

Ephebi,  their  oath  105.  their  moderators  152.  their  contests  175, 
176 

Ephori  observed  the  conduct  of  the  Spartan  queens  142.  adminis- 
tered an  oath  to  the  kings  144.  number  of  the,  149.  elected  from 
the  citizens  of  every  rank  149.  presided  over  the  games  and  fes- 
tivals 151.  offices  of  the,  152.  were  judges  in  causes  of  a  private 
nature  180 

Epicureans  allowed  self-murder  414,  415 

Epithets  of  the  gods  of  Greece  186—180 

Exercises  used  by  the  Greeks  319,  320,  &c.  presidents  of  the,  151, 
152 

Exposing  infants  479,  480 


F. 

False  swearers,  punishments  of,  227 

Fascination  274 

Feast  after  sacrifice  218 

Festivals,  Grecian,  275—318.    Athenian  laws  relating  to  the,  99| 

100 
Fetters  used  in  punishments  90 
Fillet  worn  by  the  Grecian  women  541 
Fire-balls  used  in  war  349 
Five  hundred,  Athenian  senate  of,  57.    at  first  consisted  only  of  four 

hundred  members  ib.  afterwards  increased  to  five  hundred  ib,  again 
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augmented  by  qd^  Im^Nd.  memheis  moffe  ift.   kon  Reeled  dft.   ib 

ppwer.^Sbflp.  amwjily  r^rel^cHi  W*  pfl^odUwenbenai.  kwi 

relaliiig  to  the^  106 
Flags  in  battles  866.  in  ships  990 
Fl<;»Qk8»  Atheniam  laws  relating  to,  IIQ 
Flow^«  laid  <^.  tombs  439.  499 
Fl^ut^si  em^yed  in  spundiog  aliMms  967. 
"Booi  used  ^i  the  public  lepasta  of  the  Spartans  166.  laws  reiatiafipto 

Oie,  166—166 
Foot,  measwce  of  the  Grdeian,  560 
Foredeck  of  a  ship  389 

Forms  of  swearing  92$i,  226.  c^  praying  afiter  saeeziog  266 
Fortifications  by  sea  408 

Forums,  Athenian,  12, 13.  inspector^  pf  the  Spartan,  168 
Freed  servants,  Athenian  laws  relating  to^l04 
Freemen  of  Sjpeirta  136, 137 
Funerab,  military,  977.  solemnized  by  relations  413.  denied  to  soae 

persons  414,  415.  by  whom  attended  423.  Athenian  laws  relating 

to,  123, 124 
Furies  believed  to  haunt  perjured  persons  227 


G. 

Games,  at  Sparta,  presidents  of  the,  151,  152.    at  funerals  ^961 

Olympic,  325.  Fythian,  327.  Nemean,  329.  Isthmian  ik. 
Garlands  worn  at  feasts  512.  custom  of,  thought  to  be  derived  ("'■^ 

th^  entertainments  at  which  the  gods  were  supposed  to  be  praNSt 

212,213 
Garivients  at  funerfds  ^3^  at  marriages  456.   of  the  dead  bnnied 

with  their  bodies  a^  feas^  429*  materials  of,  546 
Gauls  invented  trumpets  366 
Generals  of  the  Athenian  army  350,  of  the  Spartap  army  3Q1.  guaid* 

ed  by  three  hundred  6part|^ls  352.   received  their  ordei9  fiom  the 

ephori  152,   baranguea  their  soldiefs  befpre  battle  365.    fought  st 

the  head  of  their  armies  368.   disposed  of  ikhe  booty  379.    funenh 

of,  430 
Girls,  Spartan,  were  to  perform  naked  in  certain  exercises  169.  woe 

taught  music  and  literature  488 
Gods  of  Greece  185-— 189.   libations  to  the,  205.    had  part  of  the 

spoils  taken  in  war  379.  Invoked  before  engagements  965.   hehn 

voyages  404.  cursed  by  men  in  affliction  ^^*  T^peiyed  oblatfoai  it 

the  beginning  of  feasts  511 
Gold,  coinage  of,  547.   to  be  worn  only  by  prostiti|tea  aapqiig  iN 

Lacediemonians  169 
Grappling  irons  in  ships  408 

Greater  assembly  of  the  Spartans  156.  Hw^  of  lH^tiiig  of  ^,  il. 
Greaves  to  defend  the  legs  343 
Greeks,  whence  they  borrowed  their  religipp  1^    refiapns  for  ikf^ 

offering  humfui  Y^<^|i^^  ?Q4.*  prov^rbi^  for  ^§ir  perfidy  9^ 
Guards  for  the  hands  349.  of  thp  cauips  994 
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Gymnasia^  Athenian  laws  relating  tq  the,  110 

Gythium,  a  town  and  naval  anenal  of  die  Lacednmonians  1S4 

H. 

Hair  of  dying  men  cut  off  416,  417.  of  dead  men  hung  on  the  door 

of  the  house  421.  of  mourners  how  disposed  425.  laid  on  tombs  430 
Harbours  18,  10 

Harlots  468,  460.  Athenian  laws  relating  to,  122 
Hats  641 

Hawsers  of  ships  304 
Heads  of  ships  301.  307 
Helmets  340,  341 
Helots,  reduced  to  slavery  by  the  Spartans  130.   their  dress  140. 

severe  treatment  of  the,*140,  141 
Heralds  361.  of  Athens  t^.  of  Sparta  tft. 
Hercules,  said  to  have  invented  snips  364.   oracle  of,  at  Bura,  a  city 

of  Achaia  240 
Herds,  Athenian  laws  relating  to,  118 
Heroes,  participated  in  both  the  divine  and  human  nature  188.    who 

were  so  called  180.  their  offices  ib.  how  honored  after  death  441 
Homer's  rhapsodies,  at  what  solemnity  to  be  repeated  00 
Honey  offered  to  the  dead  440 
Honors,  Athenian  laws  relating  to,  110,  111.   Spartan  laws  relating 

to,  180, 181 
Horse  races  320,  321 

Horses,  how  managed  337.  how  used  in  chariots  338 
Hospitality  630 
Hooses,  polluted  by  dead  bodies  421.   how  purified  436,  437.   of 

Sparta  how  built  134.  Spartan  law  relating  to,  164 
Husbands,  Spartan,  165.  lent  their  wives  166.  laws  relating  to,  ib. 
Hybla,  oracle  of  Apollo  at,  244 
Hymns  sung  at  sacrifices  217.   of  almost  every  god  had  a  particular 

name  ib.  at  marriages  460 

I. 

Janus,  the  inventor  of  ships  384 

Javelins  347 

Ichnsea,  in  Macedonia,  oracle  of  Apollo  at,  244 

Jessamines  laid  on  tombs  438 

Images,  when  and  how  first  made  102.  materials  of  which  made  102, 

103.  where  placed  in  temples  103 
Impaled  persons  not  buried  415 
Imprecations  223.  added  to  their  oaths  226 
Imprisonment,  a  punishment  inflicted  by  the  Athenians  00 
Incantations  273,  274 
Injhnts,  Spartan,  how  brought  up  168.   burial  of,  415.    management 

df,  476.  exposed  470,  480 
Inscriptions  on  monumente  434 
Interment  of  the  dead  428,  420 

Antiq.  qf  Gr.  I  B 
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Interpreters  of  dreams  264 

Interring  the  dead,  manner  of,  428.  481 

lonians  introduced  luxury  and  effeminacy  into  Oreece  513.  delighted 

in  wanton  dances  521.  brought  contempt  on  the  Grecian  music  538 
Iron,  the  only  coinage  to  be  used  at  Sparta  177 
Islands,  Greek,  produced  a  greater  number  of  painters  than  both  tlie 

continents  of  Europe  and  Asia  640 
Isthmian  games  829 

Judgements  of  the  Lacedaemonians  170, 180.  of  the  Athenians  82,  Arc 
Judges  (jurors),  Athenian,  number  of,  in  the  court  of  Helixa  72. 

laws  relating  to  the.  111.    inferior  81 
Judicial  proceedings  in  the  Athenian  courts  72,  73,  &c. 
Juno,  honored  with  the  spoils  of  war  379.    with  trophies  380.    wor- 
shipped before  marriage  466.  concierned  in  child-birth  475.    names 

and  epithets  of,  188 
Jupiter,  statue  of,  at  Sparta  133.    names  and  epithets  of,  186, 187. 

honored  with  the  spoils  of  war  379.  with  trophies  380.  worshipped 

before  marriage  466. 

K. 

Keel  of  ships  388 

Kings,  Spartan,  were  called  dpxay^ai  142.  two*  reigned-  at  one  time 
ib.  were  descendants  of  the-  house  of  Hercules,  and  were  not  to 
marry  foreign  women  it.  succession  of  the,  how  regulated  143 
authority  of  the,  144.  in  peace  were  only  the  first  citizens  of  the 
state  146,  146.  death  of  the;  how  observed  146.  tried  before  the 
senate  and  the  ephori  148.  clothing  of  the,  168.  were  required  to 
sacrifice  to  the  muses  previously  to  an  engagement  179.  ju^gementi 
of  the,  ib. 

L. 

Lacedaemon,  or  Sparta,  description  of  the  city  of,  131.  aflter  whom 
named  ib.  was  the  most  powerful  city  in  ancient  Greece  t^.  where 
situated  ib,  its  form  and  circumference  ib.  anciently  was  not  sur- 
rounded with  walls  132.  great  square  or  forum  of  the,  t^.  par- 
.tico  of  the  Persians  t^.  monuments  in-  honor  of  the  gods  aid 
ancient  heroes  ib.  houses  of,  134.  consisted  only  of  some  poor 
villages  t^. 

Lacedaemon,  or  Sparta,  citizens,  tribes  of,  &c.  134,  &c.  freemen  and 
slaves  of,  138,  &c.  kings  of,  142,  &c.  senate  of,  146,  &c  ephori 
of,  148,  &c.  inferior  magistrates  and  other  officers  of,  152,  &e. 
public  assemblies  and  other  meetings  of,  165,  &c.  laws  of, 
169,  &c. 

Lacedaemonians  served  the  gods  with  as  little  expense  as  possible  190. 
scourged  their  children  sometimes  to  death  176.  209.  peculiar  fom 
of  prayer  of  the,  220.  stigmatized  for  their  treachery  and  <x>nteiBpt 
of  oaths  in  public  matters  228.  principle  of  their  actions  in  this  le- 
spect  ib.  cavalry  of  the,  338.  soldiers  of  the,  348,  349.  amies  of 
the,  367.  countermarch  of  the,  369.  camps  of  the,  363.  watch  of 
the,  364.     pursued  not  their  fleeing  enemies  369.     unskilfnl  in  the 
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management  of  sieges  369.  manner  of  the,  in  burying  their  slain 
377.  took  not  the  spoils  of  those  whom  they  had  conquered  370. 
offered  sacrifices  after  a  victory  380.  inflicted  severe  punishments 
on  those  who  lost  their  bucklers  382.  mode  of  the,  in  conveying 
intelligence  384.  prohibited  from  building  vessels  and  employing 
seamen  401.  honored  their  dead  437.  laws  of  the,  regarding  mar- 
riage 450.  abdicated  infants  470.  nurses  476.  public  repasts  of 
the,  167.  521 

Laconia,  great  number  of  cities  of,  131 

Lands,  AUienian  laws  relating  to,  118.  Spartan  laws  relating  to,  163 

Laws,  Athenian,  first  taught  by  Ceres  95.  in  what  manner  enacted 
96.  annually  revised  06, 07.  engraven  on  tablets  07.  in  what  man- 
ner to  be  repealed  102 

■■  Spartan^  guardians  of  the,  153.  enacted  by  Lycurgus,  who 
induced  the  kings,  senators,  and  all  the  citizens,  to  take  an  oath 
not  to  alter  them  160.  approved  by  the  oracle  at  Delphi  t'A.  were 
similar  to  those  of  Crete,  whence  they  were  derived  161.  were 
neither  written  nor  engraven  on  tablets,  but  committed  to  memory 
ib,  styled  by  Lycurgus  ^pac,  divine  sanctions,  and  for  what  reason 
ib.  reason  for  their  not  being  written  ib,  what  calculated  to  excite 
ib.    their  authority  ib. 

Leagues,  different  sorts  of,  361 

Leaping,  game  of,  321 

Lemnians  invented  arms  340.  proverbs  concerning  them  and  their 
country  ib. 

Leonidas,  bones  of,  removed  to  Sparta  forty  years  after  the  battle  of 
Thermopylae  133 

Lepton,  value  of  the,  551 

Less  assembly  of  the  Spartans,  of  whom  composed  156.  when  con- 
vened ib.  its  ordinary  and  extraordinary  meeting  ib.  by  what  its 
deliberations  were  preceded  156,  157 

Levies  of  soldiers  335 

Libations  to  the  gods,  of  what  they  consisted  205 

Lichas,  measure  of  the,  551. 

Lieutenant  353 

Limits,  Adienian  laws  relating  to,  117 

Lots,  divination  by,  264,  &c.  at  the  Olympic  games  combatants 
were  appointed  by,  325.  for  what  reason  sacred  to  Mercury,  and 
why  a  lot  was  put  into  the  vessel  called  Mercury's  lot  265 

Love,  tokens  expressive  of,  443, 444 

Love-potions  444,  &c. 

Lovers  interred  together  432 

Lustrations,  before  sacrifices  200.  how  performed  210.  with  water 
free  from  impurities  ib.  with  sea- water  ib.  why  the  person  purified 
was  sprinkled  three  times  211.  names  by  which  purifying  was 
denoted  ib.    on  whom  jiecessary  to  be  performed  ib.    at  funerals 

436,437 

Lyceum,  at  Athens,  where  situated,  and  from  whom  it  received  its 
name  16.  by  whom  built  ib.  in  it  Aristotle  taught  philosophy  ib.    . 

Lycurgus,  temple  of,  at  Sparta  133.  was  brother  to  one  of  tne  Spar- 
tan kings  150.  hb  disinterested  conduct  t(.  consulted  the  oracfe  at 
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Deli^i  whetlier  he  should  give  laws  and  institutioiis  to  Sparta  ib. 
died  in  voluntary  banishment  ib» 


M. 

Macedonians,  erected  no  trophies  381.   helmet  of  the,  341.   phalaax 

of  the,  353,  354.    countermarch  of  the,  359.    law  of  the,  agaiist 

treason  486 
Magic,  said  to  have  been  invented  in  Persia  270.    by  whom  intro- 
duced into  Greece  ib* 
Magistrates,  Athenian  33,  &c« 

Spartan  152,  &c. 

Marriage,  instituted  by  Cecrops  448.   at  what  age  allowed  448,  450. 

time  of  the  year  proper  for,  450.    ceremonies  at,  457,  456.    songs 

of,  460 
Mars,  thought  to  be  delighted  with  the  sacrifice  of  ferocious  and 

warlike  animals  208.  said  to  have  invented  aims  340 
Master  of  a  ship  401 
Masts  of  a  ship  395 
Materials  for  entertainments  494,  &c. 
Meals  491.  592 
Measures  of  the  Greeks  551 
Meats  494 

Men  sometimes  offered  in  sacrifice  208 
Mercury,  names  and  epithets  of^  187.  oracle  of,  at  Pharae  in  Achaia 

248.    prayed  to  by  dying  men  417.     honored  with  sacrifices  438. 

the  god  of  heralds  360 
Meton  invented  and  introduced  a  cycle  of  nineteen  yeara  3d2 
Midwives  477 
Minerva,  temple  of,  at  Athens,  called  Parthenon  3.     at  Sparta, 

called  XaXxiouros  132, 133.     denominated  'AO^y^  1.     names  and 

epithets  of,  188.  invented  trumpets  367.  honored  with  spoils  takoi 

in  war  379 
Mizen-sail  395 
Money,  Spartan  laws  relating  to,  177.    put  into  the  mouths  of  dead 

persons  420.    computation  of,  550 
Months,  into  what  number  of,  the  Athenians  divided  the  year  331 

names  of  the,  332,  333.    divided  into  three  parts  or  decades  331 

days  of  the  third  decade  sometimes  numbered  m  inverse  oxdex  331 
Monuments  in  Sparta  132.   for  perpetuating  the  memoiy  of  victDM 

381 
Moon,  superstitious  ideas  concerning  the,  364 
Mothers  suckled  their  children  481 
Mourning,  ceremonies  of,  424,  425 
MunjTchut  5,  6. 19 
Music,  science  of,  533,  534.  ito  effects  534.  instruments  of,  636. 547. 

taiujht  to  youth  538.    at  feasts  520,  521. 
Myrtle,  laid  on  tombs  438 
Myaian  flute  used  at  funerals  428 
Mysteries  not  to  be  divulged  on  pam  of  death  99 


REMARKABLE  THINGS.  MS 


N. 

Names  of  the  gods  of  Greece  185 — 180 

Naval  iBstruments  892.  officers  401»  402.  spoils  409 

Navigatioii,  Ih>w  and  by  whom  invented  984,  386 

Nemean  games,  whence  they  derived  their  name  S29.   at  whattime 

celebrated  ib.  exercises  tn  the,  ib.  presidents  of  the,  whence  chosen 

ib,  on  what  occasion  and  for  whose  honor  instituted  ib,  lewards  of 

the  victors  at  the,  ib. 
Neptune,  temple  of,  4.   names  and  epithets  of,  187.    invented  ships 

384.   concerned  in  horsemanship  337 
New  moon,  festival  of  the,  307.    when  observed,  and  in  whose  honor 

ib. 
Number  of  Athenian  citixens  19.  tribes  28, 34.  sojourners  25.  slaves 

27.    judges  or  jurors  80.     of  cities  in  Laoonia  131.     of  Spartan 

citizens  136.    of  tribes  137, 138.    of  staves  140.    of  the  Spartail 

senate  146.  of  the  ephori  149 
Nuptial  chamber,  names  of  the,  461 


O. 

Oars  387 

Oaths  of  the  members  of  the  Amphidvoaie  Couaeil  49.  of  the  Athet 
nian  judges,  or  jurors  71,  72.  of  plaintiff  and  defendant  in  the 
Athenian  courts  of  justice  74.  origin  of,  223.  different  kinds  and 
forms  of,  223, 224,  &c.   reverence  paid  to,  227. 

Oblations  206. 209 

Odes  of  the  Spartans  174 

Offensive  weapons  346 

Officers  in  the  Athenian  and  Lacedaemonian  arariea  361»  852 

Offices,  Athenian  laws  relating;  to,  109, 110 

Oil  offered  to  Pluto  instead  of  wine  206 

Ointment,  used  in  anointins  dead  bodies  419*  in  perfuming  grave* 
stones  439.   seldwm  employed  by  the  Spaf  tans  169 

Olympic  games,  whence  they  derived  their  namer  326.  by  wfamn  in* 
atituted  ib.  by  whom  and  at  what  time  renewed  ti.  when  aele- 
brated  ib.  number  of  presidents  of  the,  ib.  prize  of  the  victDiB.at 
the,  327.   drew  together  all  Greeoe  t^. 

Oracles,  what  denominated  by  the  Greeks  229.  how  ssty^nmcd,  andl 
when  consulted  ib.  causes  of,  229, 230.  those  who  consulted  thsita 
were  obliged  first  to  offer  presents  and  sacrifices  229i  whether  lbc|l 

Sroceeded  from  daemons,  or  were  only  the  delusions  of  crafl^  uA 
esigning  men  229, 230.  the  princiiml  cause  of,  230.  maaner  it  d0^ 
livering,  ib.  of  Jupiter  231,  &c.  of  Apollo  234,  &c.  of  Trofdioaiii*^ 
244,  &c. 
Orations  at  funerals  436 

Orators,  Athenian  laws  relatii^  to,  108  .  « 

Ornaments,  laid  aside  by  mourners  486.  for  adomisig^^  cJiUdfeen  as* 
posed  480 
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Orobiae,  in  £ub<)ea,  oracle  of  Apollo  at,  244 

Orope,  a  city  of  Eubcea,  oracle  of  Apollo  at»  ib. 

Orpheus,  9aid  to  have  instructed  the  Greeks  in  religious  ceremonies 
185 

Ostracism,  a  popular  form  of  punishment  at  Athens  91.  what  some- 
times denominated  02.  by  whom  instituted  ib,  the  last  person  that 
was  banished  by,  and  why  abolished  ib.  similar  mode  of  pmiiah- 
ment  at  Argps,  Megara,  and  Miletus  ib.  in  what  the  Syracuaao 
ireraXiafios  differed  from  the  ostracism  of  the  Athenians  t^. 


P. 

Painting,  taught  to  the  Grecian  youth  489.   art  of,  538 

Palladium  of  Minerva,  gave  name  tq  a  judicial.court  at  Atfaens  69 

Pan,  the  author  of  shouting  before  battles  368 

Panic  terrors  368 

Parasites,  office  of,  100 

Parents,  Athenian  laws  relating  to,  .1053  ^^ 

Parrhalus  invented  ships  of  war  386 

Parsley  laid  on  tombs  438 

Passengers,  where  placed  in  ships  389 

Patrimony,  consumers  of  their,  now  treated  after  death  415 

Pay  of  the  Grecian  soldiers  336 

Peace,  in  what  manner  concluded  361 

Pebbles,  anciently  used  in  giving  sentence  in  judicial  proceedings  78 

Pericles  weakened  the  authority  of  the  court  of  Areopagus  67 

Persians,  burnt  the -Parthenon  at  Athens  4.  countermarch  of  the,  358 

Persons,  killed  by  lightning,  treatment  of,  415.    who  officiated  in 

holy  rites,  Athenian  laws  relating  to,  100, 101 
Phalanx  353.  Macedonian  354 
PhilologV  taught  to  boys  489 
Philosophers,  Athenian  laws  relating  to.  111 
Physicians,  Athenian  laws  relating  to.  111 
Piraeus,  or  Pirseus,  description  of  the,  18, 19 
Pisistratus  altered  the  laws  of  Solon  at  pleasure  95 
Places,  struck  vnth  thunder,  how  treated  415.  in  whach  the  AtheBisa 
-  aaseMblinw  wete  convened  52,  53.  in  which  the  Spartan  assemblies 

met  156 
Platanista,  presidents  of  the,  152 
Plato  read  his  lectures  in  the  Academia  16, 17 
Pleasantries  at  the  Spartan  repasts  158 
Pluto,  the  inventor  of  funereal  rites  411 
Poems  of  Homer,  when  to  be  recited  99 
Pole-axe  346 

Pollux,  story  of,  interpreted  470 
Polygamy  not  commonly  tolerated  449 
Porticoes  at  Sparta  133 
Prayers,  used  by  the  ancient  Greeks  220.    by  the  Lacedsemonint 

and  Athenians  t^.   form  of,  by  a  Grecian  poet,  and  by  ApoUooiit 

of  Tyane  ib.    names  of,  ib.    offered  by  the  supplicants  with 
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bougbs  in  their  haods  ib.  221.  mode  of  offering,  221/222.  thought 
more  efficacious  when  offered  in  a  barbarous  and  unknown  lan- 
guage 222.  preparatory  to  sacrifices  214, 215.    of  the  Spartans  102 

Priests,  Athenian  laws  relating  to  the  election  of,  lOl.  to  whom  next 
in  precedence  190.  their  names  ib.  how  appointed  ib.  in  what 
manner  examined  before  consecration  200.  what  requited  of,  t^. 
sometimes  married  201.  at  Athens  obliged  to  give  an  account  of 
the  discharge  of  their  functions  ib.  orders  of,  different  201,  202. 
their  clothing  203 

Prisoners  of  war  how  treated  378 

Privileges  of  boys  442,  443 

Proceedings,  judicial,  at  Athens  72,  &c.  judgements  in,  179,  180 

Processions  after  victory  380 

Procurers,  Athenian  laws  relating  to,  121 

Property,  succession  of,  Athenian  laws  relating  to,  122, 123 

Proeerpme  supposed  to  be  concerned  in  child-birth  475 

Prow  in  ships  389 

Public,  halls  13.    treasury  5.    games  and  exercises  318 

Punishments,  inflicted  by  the  Athenians  70.  89 — 93.  Athenian 
laws  relating  to,  114, 115.    inflicted  by  the  Spartans  181 — ^183 

Purification,  methods  of,  before  sacrifices  209,  210,  &c.  of  women 
480 

Pythias  ames,  in  honor  of  whom  celebrated  327.  by  whom  insti- 
tuted ia.  whence  they  derived  their  name  t^.  how  often  celebrated 
ib,  the  rewards  of  the  victors  at  the,  ib.  songs  at  the,  328.  exer- 
cises at  the,  ib.  when  celebrated  t^. 


Q. 

Qualifications  for  becoming  members  of  the  senate  of  five  hundred  at 
Athens  60.  of  the  court  of  Areopagus  62.  of  public  assemblies  of 
the  Spartans  157 

Quivers  347 

Quoit,  game  of,  321,  322 


R. 

Races,  four-fold  319,  320.  by  horses  320,  321.    rewards  of  the  vic- 
tors at,  320.    in  chariots  ib. 
Ram,  an  engine  used  for  battering  walls  374.    how  defeated  376 
Receivers  of  the  public  revenues  at  Athens,  laws  relatitig  to,  115 
Relations  performed  nearly  all  the  offices  to  the  dead  418 
Religion,  of  the  Greeks,  whence  derived  185.  Spartan  laws  relating 

to,  161, 162 
Repasts,  public,  of  the  Lacedaemonians  157»  158 
Reptiles,  divination  by,  263 
Revenues  of  Athens  39.  of  Sparta  183,  184 
Rewards,  of  the  conquerors  at  the  Olympic  and  Isthmian  games  100. 
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319.   of  talof  382.   A^iiiao  Uws  reUthig  to,  129.    Spartan  hws 

relaUng  to,  181 
Ribbands  for  decorating  tombs  439 

Rich  and  poor,  among  the  Spartans,  to  be  ciodied  alike  168 
Robbers,  Athenian  laws  relating  to,  124 
Ropes  used  in  diipa  396 
Roses  laid  on  tombs  438 
Rowers,  how  placed  389. 398 
Runagates,  how  punished  382 
Running  much  esteemed  by  the  Greeks  319 

S. 

Sacred  fields,  called  by  the  Greeks  re/iir^  198 

Sacrifices,  performed  with  the  firuits  of  th#  earth  98.  what,  and  their 
names  203,  204.  of  what  things  the  West  ancient  consisted  204. 
when  Hying  creatures  were  first  oflfered  ib»  of  what  the  soleni 
sacrifices  consisted  ib.  what  animals  were  offered  207,  208.  the 
ox  became  a  common  victim  at,  208.  men  scmietinies  offered  ik, 
time  andmanner of  offering, 213,  Soi.  followed  by  a  feast  218. 
Spartan  laws  relating  to,  161, 162 

Sacrilegious  persons,  how  treated  after  death  415 

Salt,  abeays  used  in  sacrifices  207.  set  before  strangem  631 

Scydiians  mvented  bo¥W  346 

Self-murder,  treatment  of  those  who  committed,  414 

Senate,  Athenian,  of  five  hundred  57.  proceedings  of  the,  59.  power 
of  the,  ib»   qualifications  of  the  members  of  the,  60 

Spartan,  numbers  of  the,  14.  authority  of  the,  148 

Sentence  m  judicial  proceedings  at  Athens  78, 79 

Sepulchres  432.   Athenian  laws  relating  to,  123, 124. 

Servitude  at  Athens,  punishment  of,  on  whom  inflicted  89 

Shell-trumpets  366 

Shields  343, 344 

Ships,  supposed  inventors  of,  384.  various  kinds  of,  385.  parts  awl 
ornaments  of,  388,  &c.  consecrated  to  some  god  391.  adorned 
with  garlands  392 

Sides  of  ships  389 

Sieges,  not  to  be  undertaken  by  the  Spartans  178.  art  of,  unknown 
to  the  early  Greeks  369.  Lacedaemonians  most  unskilful  in,  t^. 
form  and  manner  of,  by  the  Greeks  370.  engines  used  in,  370,  &e. 
defences  of  the  besieged  375 

Signals,  different  kinds  of,  365,  366 

Signs  in  the  heavens,  divination  by,  263, 264 

Slain  in  war,  how  treated  376, 377 

Slander,  Athenian  laws  relating  to,  127 

Slaves,  the  most  numerous  body  of  the  inhabitants  of  Attica  26.  tt 
Athens,  two  sorts  of,  ib.  number  of,  throughout  Greece  27.  at 
Athens  were  not  allowed  to  imitate  the  lireemen  in  any  matter  ik 
by  what  names  distinguished  27,  28.  not  suiered  to  wear  arms  ^ 
how  punidied  ib.    sometimes  marked,  or  stigamtiaed  29.    hem 
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treated  at  Athens  ib.  how  designated  30.  Atlienian,  offices  o^  ib, 
how  reduced  to  that  condition  31.  places  at  Athens  appropriated 
to  the  sale  of»  ib.  of  the  Thracians  purchased  with  salt>  and  hence 
their  name  32.  condition  of,  at  Sparta  138,  139.  two  sorts  of, 
139.  origin  of,  at  Sparta  ib.  offices  and  dress  of,  140.  barbaroiis 
treatment  of,  at  Sparta  140,  141.  regarded  by  the  Spartans  with 
fear  141.  how  enfranchised  ib.  by  what  means  raised  to  the  rank 
of  citizens,  142 

Slings  348,  349 

Soldiers  of  Greece,  how  paid  and  levied  335.  how  punished  or  re- 
warded 382.     arms  of  the,  burned  with  them  429 

Souls  purified  by  fire  429 

Sparta^  description  of  the  city  of,  131,  &c.  citizens,  tribes,  &c.  of 
134, 135,  &c. 

Spartans,  prohibited  from  lifting  their  hands  as  a  sign  of  submission 
176.  from  marching  till  the  fiill  moon  178.  judgments  of  the, 
179.  public  honors  and  rewards  of  the,  180.  criminal  punish- 
ments of  the,  181 

Spoils,  how  taken  and  disposed  of  378,  379. 

Sports,  Athenian  laws  relating  to,  100.     in  honor  of  Neptune  ib. 

Stadium  at  Athens  15 

Stage,  on  which  players  acted  at  Athens  18 

Statues  of  the  gods  192.  of  what  made  192,  193.  where  placed 
193.    sometimes  a  refuge  for  malefactors  196, 197 

Stealing,  punishment  of,  86 

Strangers,  how  entertained  529,  &c.  at  Sparta,  how  treated 
153.  164 

Streets  of  Athens  6,  7 

Studies  and  literature.  Spartan  laws  relating  to,  171,  &c. 

Sudden  death  thought  to  be  occasioned  by  Apollo  or  Diana  416 

Sun  guided  the  first  mariners  402 

Supper  491 

Supplication,  different  kinds  of,  221 

Swords  345 

Sycophants  at  Athens,  origin  of  the  name  of,  81 


T. 

Tables  508 

Tablets,  on  which  laws  were  engraven  at  Athens  97,  98.    at  Sparta 
admitted  as  evidence  in  contracts  for  debt  180 

Teachers  of  useful  learning  489 

Tegyne,  a  city  of  Bceotia,  oracle  of  Apollo  at,  244 

Temples,  at  Athens  3,  4.  Athenian  laws  relating  to,  96,  99.  at 
Sparta  dedicated  to  those  who  had  distinguished  themselves  181 
from  whom  the  Greeks  derived  the  custom  of  building  of,  190. 
were  built  with  splendor  and  magnificence  ib.  forms  of,  peculiar 
to  the  deity  to  whom  they  were  dedicated  ib.  191.  description  of 
the  parts  of,  191.  esteemed  so  sacred  as  to  be  a  general  refuge  for 
malefactors  196, 197 
Antiq.  of  Gr*  ,  4  C 
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Tenths  claimed  by  the  gods  220 

Theatres  at  Athens  11, 18 

Thebans,  adopted  the  religion  of  the  Phoenicians  185.  took  great 
care  of  infants  480 

Thefty  Athenian  laws  relating  to,  127.  Spartan  laws  relating  to, 
174, 175 

Theomancy,  distinguished  from  oracular  divination  251.  three  dif- 
ferent sorts  of,  252,  253 

Thessalian,  cavalry  338.    women,  skilful  in  magical  practices  444 

Time,  how  distinguished  by  the  ancient  Greeks  331 

Times  of  eating  491 

Tiring  room  at  the  Athenian  theatres  18 

Tombs,  how  honored  and  adorned  438 

Torches  used  as  signals  366 

Trade  not  considered  as  a  base  employment  at  Athens  13 

Traitors  refused  the  rites  of  sepulture  414 

Treasurers  at  Athens  41,  &c. 

Treatment  of  infants  476,  &c. 

Trees  always  formed  a  part  of  sacrifices  in  the  primitive  ages  206 

Tribes,  at  Athens  23,  24.     at  Sparta  137,  138 

Tribunal  of  the  Spartan  senate  148.    of  the  Spartan  ephori  149 

Troop,  Spartan,  levied  by  the  ephori  152 

Trophonius,  oracle  of,  245.  on  what  occasion  it  came  into  repute 
it.  where  situated,  and  why  called  xaralidoutv  ib.  at  what  time 
to  be  consulted  246.  the  dejected  countenances  of  thoee  who  had 
consulted  the,  247 

Trumpeter  in  the  army  353 

Trumpets  366,  367 

Tiucans  invented  anchors  392 

Tyrants,  treatment  of,  after  death  416 

Tyrrhenian  trumpets  367.     invented  by  Tyrrhenus  ik. 


V. 

Vans  used  for  placing  infants  on  480 

Veils  used  by  women  461 

Venus,  two  deities  so  called  at  Athens  7.   temples  of,  at  Athens  5,  7. 

names  and  epithets  of,  188 
Vesta,  names  and  epithets  of,  188 
Vice-admiral  of  the  fleet  402 
Victims,  carried  to  be  sacrificed,  preceded  by  musical  instruments  214. 

sprinkled  with  meal  and  holy  water  ib,     with  frankincense  215. 

manner  of  sacrificing  215,  216.    manner  of  divining  from,  257,  ^c. 
Voting,  manner  of,  in  the  public  assemblies  of  the  Atheirians  56 
Vows  before  battles  365.     after  a  prosperous  voyage  405 
Voyages,  commencement  of,  404 

Uros,  sometimes  adorned  with  garifinds  and  flowers  431 
Usury,  Athenian  laws  relating  to,  116 
Vulcan,  temple  of,  7.     names  and  epithets  of,  188.     the  first  fibri- 

cator  of  arms  340 
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W. 


Walls  not  anciently  used  in  fortifying  cities  369 

War,  manner  of  declaring  362.    sometimes  ended  by  single  combat 

364.     Spartan  laws  relating  to,  178, 179 
Wares,  Athenian  laws  relating  to,  116, 117 
Washing  the  dead  418,  419 
Water,  used  in  purifications  209,  210.    placed  before  houses  in  which 

lay  dead  bodies  421.     offered  to  the  aead  440 
Wax,  used  to  excite  love  446 
Ways,  by  which  dreams  were  supposed  to  pass  225 
White  garments,  used  in  covering  the  dead  419 
Wills,  Athenian  laws  relating  to,  122,  123.     how  and  by  whom 

made  486 
Wine  used  in  libations  to  the  gods  204,  206 
Winter  thought  to  be  the  proper  time  of  marriage  460 
Witnesses,  in  the  judicial  proceedings  at  Athens  76.     Athenian  laws 

relating  to,  118 
Wives,  how  distineuished  from  concubines  462.     when  allowed  to 

divorce  their  husbands  464 
Women,  Spartan,  conduct  of  the,  observed  by  certain  maffistrates 

168:    when  fit  for  marriage  449.     confinement  and  employment 

of,  473,  474.    not  allowed  to  practise  physic  476 
Word  in  battle  866 
Wrestling,  practised  by  Spartan  boys  and  girls  176.     exercise  of, 

323,324 


Y. 

Year,  Spartan,  denominated  from  the  first  of  the  ephori  149 

Years,  how  numbered  in  the  heroic  ages  831 

Youth,  education  of,  AUienian  laws  relating  to  the,  106, 106.  Spar- 
tan laws  relating  to  the,  176,  176.  subjects  which  entered  mto 
the,  490. 
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A. 

*Afi4^Xoi  211 
'AyaMai/wvurrat  519 
*Ayaeo€pyoi  181 
'A7aOol/3oJ^S68 
*Aya0ov  iedfioros  iifidpa  279 

• Kpeniip  519 

*Ayd\fiara  ktiao  4S4 
'Aydfuov  88 
''A7(XailS6.154 
"AyttrBeu  ywtuita^  &7C0f« 

7a^rrV*  els  oocW,  &>«(• 

7f  ly  S^/ioy  459 
'Ayrir6ptioy  275 
'Atitt^m  ib. 
"At^^t^p  ib, 
*Ayfyr90s  ib. 
*A7icdAaiy  S47 
'A7it^i)  ib. 
''A7iirypa  S92.  Syxvpcuf  dm- 

enrol'  ib.   cdjpcty  ib.  ^7- 

Kupoy  hpi»  898. 
'A7yurM^f  211 
''A7w>f  200 
*Ayv^<rr^  Otf  194 
'A7i^ar  69 
*A7op&62.248 
Af)xa(a  1 8.  'Iwoda- 

ficfa  53.  &A^TtfvwXis  13. 

Ix9v6w\ts  ib.  7imu«fia 

ib.  ohos  ib.    IXoios  ib. 

irX^Oouo-a  ib.  roh^  ib. 

T^  /ivpa  ib. 
*Ayopett  12.  52 
'A7o/Nuof  187.  248 
'AyopcwSfxoi  48. 158 
'Ayopwtuf  52 
*A74)f268 
'A7p(iyw  275 
^AypaOXta  ib. 


'A7p^ioy84 

"Aypaipoy  /urdx^oy  ib. 

*Ayp€^y€s  307 

*A7/>«iyia  275 

'Aypt^vta  276.  *A7pu&yiof  ib. 

*Aypor4pa  86.  188.  276.  &• 

ypor4oas  Ovaia  276 
'A7pinrylf  276 
'A7V(c&f  187 
*A7vpM^f  294 
'AyCfinis  265 
'A7vpruc^  (Toyls  ib. 
*Ayvpruchs  riya^  ib. 
'A7^y    AoftToSd^xo'    S99. 

&XfKrpvoiwy  277.  inrd- 

^los  829. 
*A780nt^ai  819 
*Ay&y9s  irififfrotll.  riftti' 

roi  ib.  Itpoi,  OTf^oyfrM 

828.  ^  £&pv7^  279. 

ip7vpfrai  828.  ^vAA£p^ 

ib. 
^AytnfoOfrai  319 
'Ayw^^s  ib. 
*A3cX^ois  i^/ioif  161 
*A8(8aierof  /loyruc^  229 
'ASfmjfta  79 
'ASucfot;  Sfjci}  85 
*ASptay6voKa  6 
'A9fita»9v  «^Xai  ib. 
'A8<(raToi888 
"A^tfiw  191 
'A8Mr(a  276 
*A8wv/ay  ^Tfty  ib. 
*A8MrMur/i^f  ib. 
*Alkaytdia  ib. 
*A8t$yi3of  ic^oi  ib. 
"AlktytM  KKodtof  ib. 
*Actic^Aioi  261 
'Afupvyta  70 
*A(pofiayrf(a  271 


'AOdboroi  186 

'A&QMUl 

'Ae4Mua277 

*Aih|yeubi  1 

*A9i|rat2r2S 

'Ae^  I.  Nljni  3.  TUXih  4. 

niySppiivs  4.  2^«^  5. 

2(h|rias3I4.  XoAxbtof 

817 
'A9Aoe^cu  85.  819 
*A0\oy  320 
*A9otiiunck  468 
AMKCia277 
A2(b^«aib. 
Aiai^ls24 
Ai7ar^  347 
AItcSoaISS 
Afytf  207 
A27^s  w^kauL  6 
Afyi|h24 
AlyuK^ipm  2S 
A27ucdpcf  ib.^ 
Alyvirmy  iopr^  277 
ATii^ior  Z€&r  186 
Aiklof  SIkii  29. 86 
AlkAaSll 
AlkXtfy  159 
A!Xiyoi427 
A/fuuco^a  277 
A^Xoi228 
^(y/utra  626 
AC^  obpcofia  78 
AC^  ^pdrptot  281 
Aljpc  8^Lcru\oy,  32S 
AI(M(y  &7icuywy  892 
—  (rqficui  408 
A^irrol  33. 199 
AKroKoSy  or  &raK*s  522 
Alinf(a261 
Atrifioi  ib. 
AfnM  ib. 


Alavfunirai  819 
AMifAoratTO 

AinfrucaaOS 

Airrcubf  187 
AlY/idXuroi  Z7S 
a/xj^S46 
Aifl^JMSTT 
*Aim8ifMtal6 

*Aicafiarrls  24 
''AxcnrFa  96ff(y  49S 
'AmEtmiSM 
'Airl\«vea  258 
'Air««Top(8at  200 
'Atttpduais  S45 
*AxM^  255 
'AxoJ^llS 
^AicSma  S47 
*Atc6rTurfia  S22 
''Ajcpa  ypofifiii  320 

A]K^ras250 

"AKpai  rw  \tfUpos  405 
*AKpQfr9cr4^v  virtcir  500 
*Aitp€nCa'fta  491 
"AicpoTov  205. 491 
'AKparowuur  500 
*AKpen9woffla  ib. 
*Aicpoi3oX«rra2  SS9 
'AiiyN>a(ma  879 
'Aitpotftyi^ffor^  ib« 
"Ait^i  509 
'Aicpoit^pcua  895 
'Axp^no,  or  rci»r  iwporttf  t 

890 
'Al(yl|jv•^lf2. 184 
'Ajcpoortf^M  890. 409 

*AicpwHipca  409 
*Aiepmyiptd(9v  lb. 
'AKpmHipmif  8f|i^  f^(^«7- 

70f  854 
'Airraa405 
'Ajrra(a28 
''AiCTia277 
'Axwdi^yupros  864 
'Axwdi^itfToy  889 

Miy581 
*AAo8«M^ai294 
*A;uua277 
'A;UiAa868 
'AAoXoy/i^f  ib. 
'AXaXd^tof  187 
'AXoXip-^f  808 
'AAaAiroM€n|h  188 
''AAof  408 
''AA7fa225 
'AXM(a277 
'AXffivr^^y  14.  500 
'AXwTfwofioyrtia  27S 
*AX«rrpvtfiwr  iyi^f  268«  277 
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'AAc^ir^pMi  844 
'AAc{aca«orl87.416 
*AAcvpofia9rff(a  260 
'AAif6^  KQTfTfopw  74 

&«oA«7i^iy  ib. 

'AAih-is  277 
'AX(a  278 
'AAiMi8wrl87 
'AAMS278 
*AAiHipiMl96 
'AAirM221l 
'AAjMMoia278 
'AAAiryo^f  254 

77 
'AA/M821 
''AAo3ot258 
*AA^ioir84 
*AAo7(ovMnf  88 
'AXr9pc5  82l 
*AAt;jcdf  187 
*AA^a<  826 

*AXifrd^X9'  il>« 
*AA^«<rii8i»Mu458 
''AX^rra  445 
'AA^irfM28 
''AX^iror494 
'AA^Jrwr  (froa  496. 
*AX6a  100. 278. 299 
*AA»araiid&\Mif278 
'AA^nrra  iovXdpia  82 
'AAi^M  278 
*AX«vffir^  841. 

*Afu!^ta  ib. 
'A/i3oXaS95 
'A^ii9^ia278 
'A^i^p^cor  £uuar506 
''KfUTpoi  461 
'Afi^«aAi^278 
*A/<fM«r  ib. 
'A/ui|(rrkr  60 
'AauW2I6 
*AJuoX7^  nirr^s  255 
"hlAowroi  172 
''AfMrfipa828 
'A/Mrix^yif  544 
''Am«vC541 
*A/iMcXi8ffs  168 
'A/iwcAolSfft  546 
''A/ivXof  496 

'A/iMH-^  ftl8 
*A/t^ifpf^f  847 
'A^ifliSoAoi  898 
*Aft^^fua  278 
'Aft^urrtoMf  48 
'A/i^ac^««XX0r  501 

*AH>(M<(<OCtt^<^  ^ 
''A/i^nnroi  889 

*Ki»/^fi4rnicnt  46. 87 

'Af(^<0TO|uu  898 

'AfipUrroiws      8i^«\flry7ia 

854 


573 

'A^i^t^oXof  841 
*A^i^«^i^rfHu481 
'A/ifi^APTfff  206 
'A/i4«^S«Aa257 
'Ami/9di0^898 
*An^Sa(rtiy  242 
*Aya3<h'ai820 
*AMi3^Xai0r  544 
*AnM9oXtir887 
'Am^oXJ^  544 
'Arayityui  278 
'AMii4yurra  219.  284 
*Anu8f  for  Att^  65 
'AMii^uucrof  194 
'AFonUtt  XtBos  66 
*AMUcaXvrHi^  468 
*AMUMiXinrr4pMir  ib. 

*AMUffia279 
*AMuntf»tra  219 
*AMUtMr9.279 
"Apoicfs  ib. 
'AMU\i|0rif  279 
'AiwcXirHlpta  ib. 
*AmucXii«vdXi|  824 
*AM(«pHr&f84.78 
'AnUtpoiwis  828 
'AMUrofNi229 
'Apdicrmw  watBmv  hprii  279 
'AMXa^i3«(rfor0ai  els  r^  7^ 

9Of408 
'AraX^ty  ^jr  d^vwivv  528 
'AM^oy^pffia  279 
'AM(vi|pa207 
'AmW«^28I 

"Atmoxoi  4HP"*  ^"^  ^W^ 
pirtoiiS 


'AM(0T«rM2O6.282 
'Ara0Ypo^858 
*Ap0»/idx***  410 
'AMwyiixMM^  ib. 
'AfVOTo8oiciii|X0c  81 
'Ai^M  156.494.525 
'Ai^Mr580 
''AiV>156 
*Ay8po7t^ma  279 

*Ai^XiyiK«  ^ 

'Apipiuf  or  Ay^Mpfrii  470 

'ArtTaeX^ront  182 

'AMirlSiinu  488 

*AP9weHfittos  96 

'Ap§6$woi\4S 

*Ay«ff^280 

'Ai'9ff0T4pia279 

'Ai«c(myM^279. 280.287. 

888.  440 

'Ay«cdn^^280 

''Ai^540 

'Anffpwv#«  or  rtrvvx^pw 

or  {ffoXiiyMiiiry  441 

'Avfrroir  XV^  '^^ 
— — -  vovb'  ib. 
'A»Mfrfg»>tl282 
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-Argfcl  SOO 

'AwoPoIhi^   J«    Tfir    mfir 

-Api»uiS8I 

'A»Avf.*i.aflSi6 

403 

•Ar,a„ii 

■A^„,S11 

'AnSiintpui  40S 

'ApTtlmr  hpr^  SSI 

'ArrVoxt  416 

'A()l'i>[<(ioin'e!  166 

■Arrf^fwiaaSO 

•Apvpiroio,  346 

•ArT^owUSi 

'A«,,pa^.i.,      tS.     *«*«! 

tffTpa<Br  421 

43.  TT,,  g,oi«4»«<4S 

'Aireai«T(u41.48 

-Ap*,»  4^p«»  4n 

AtoSektiu'oi  43 

'ApVr*.  la.  MIT 

■ArriJiKrii4B 

'A)roJ<o.o;<i.ro*u  ijw  M6 

'Airrfl»y^a  300 

p».  ir.i«7]\iT<pgi  G« 

'A>^JuiX>rr  Mini*  TB 

■AToJ»T«p.ii»]4.B0» 

'A^taniya,  or  'A/i«8i  •<■ 

■Airo8*Toil3S.  164.480 

Y«'»l 

'AFi&irtu  7S 

'A<rofl>1^i>'4IT 

'ApwtiwmlMI 

'ArrAiciaSS 

■atoW/uo.  aei 

■Ap^»vft,*.i^«/«i«'«4 

'A>TtMf«»SSO 

•Ap„l86           '^ 

•Arru-xltM 

'Arofn^iiCaiTiruavib. 

•Arrl-oAwSW 

'AiroA.I«u.4fiS 

■AiroA.f*«t  aim  86 

'ApiaSnuMI 

J!>.«aib. 

'A,rdX(.+.j  48S 

'A^f»fi»T(lam 

AiTWTir.iSSS 

'Afum^  ib. 

S54,  ^iX^tih. 

'Apwrrwib. 

'Amnftpt^  494 

'ATOf^ayiaXta.  G04 

'AwAja  S9S 

■A,«fa».ib. 

'ArrABwib. 

'AT<iri/>;«i  44» 

■Ajfl-Aorib. 

'Avoriiiaa9iu  dOt 

'Ap™«5S 

'An^ib. 

'ATOT^/ITfU'  404 

■Af»mi,<,884 

'A/>,t>  2tr.  S90.  4Sft 

-A>TuEsir 

464'^ 

'Ap;ufT(i»^^af4M 

-An.  if,i«,   ,h  «,f«Ub 

'Ap^n.  399 

280 

'AwmtAijuTiKiJ  SOS 

Afi^rioTai  ib. 

'Ar>«o'rJf»igS 

'Aira.a,i*»a  181 

'A««tf«»iM.4a 

-Ajlm  2T2.  S4« 

'AviiTiifiiri)16S 

'AniMTollM 

■ApjuxnVib. 

'A{<M>*ArXOTSI» 

ArfkruAciair  106 

■Airmr..fl.rHl»  t6*  «Mfiv  187 

'ApjiirrfwlSS 

'A{i>ntftT 

'AnwnbnM' 104 

•AaAuAn 

"Afmyn  400 

'A»(.Tfip«MI 

■Aw,n,ixwi^<i10 

'AAia4S8 

■AwoTt^VI^4Sl 

■AASBfii*  ib. 

■A«ra:»isi6.«9 

'Amnoiiij,  niftaot  US 

•AripXwS-'  439 

256 

-A^.t.u  ISO.  tn.  m. 

;A™«Tv^rp«p*,T» 

4S6 

A^280 

'ATDTpiayMvw  ib. 

■A™prf-a.a(.,d^,«87 

'Air«-pmrW{-.Ba=.  t#  «^ 

'Ap™.4BB 

'AniAirrqifaMl 

366 

'Apx*'"'  140.  I9t 

■A™x;f«*«    rf     »v^[v 

■A.i(#«,i  4&  84 

4fl]l 

■AfX'ipttmi  801 

■A(-x.f*»«  aos 

•Aw^«rf«  41T 

•km^n,  B04 

'A^X'^o^ilMI.310 

'AmntotruriUm  1)3 

■A(.X'"S'P>-?T<"  40S 

'A>Ai)tt  G44 

'Af>x(T|>kJU>Mtll 

>X-"it« 

'A«^S9I 

UiHuTfi 

'A^rvu 

'Anmwrl  <m  rai  lmi«a(- 

'A»i:p«l94 

'AniMfSn 

•ffftuSia 

'A«.poj  ib. 

■ApriSTO 
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^AffKkfiwua  282 

*Ao'Ko7t  500 

*AffictiKia  282 

*A<ricwXt(ii(ty  ib. 

"Affiwiia  394 

*Affwditff0cu  606 

'A<nr(8ar  itfi^ifip^aSf  voSif  • 

yiicciy  344 
*A<nr(8€u»r  ib. 
*A0v(8ct  fi6ttai  344.  ctfffv- 

icAoc,  ntlyroTf  Iffcu  ib. 
*Ainto9t(nefi  ib. 
'A<nroy8or  205 
'AiTcrdpioy  540 
*A0Tcporr^f  186 
*A«TiJca  280 
*Aaro\  1 

'AorpayoAoyiaiTff  (a  265 
*A(rTpdya^as  632 
'AtfTfNnroiof  186 
*A4rrparffl»83 
*A0rp6rtvroi  382 

"AtfTWl 

'AoTVPOfiia  44 
*Aarw6fmt  ib. 
*A0i$^Ao<  493 
*A<r^M3oA0y  8cflryor  492 
*Air^pi)3«A»s  493 
'Aff^dXifffia  irXo<ov  393 
*Ar«(r«aXia514 
"Arttpos    iKwiwr^uf    "xjhifhs 
412 

'Arl\cia20.26.94 

"Arfxrof  229 

*At01s  23 

'Ari/i/a33.61.182 

"Ar^toi  76 

"Ari/tos  33 

'ArpiaKTOS  S/ra  324 

'Arfwri^  188 

'AttoAIs  24 

'Arrud^  TitTTif  228 

*ATrucripm  498 

'Attub^  fadprvs  ib. 

AS  ^^9  216 

Adxj)47l 

AdXirrcU  218 

AdAip-ovi3^y{j^ir217 

Ab?d{wetu  r^  rv^^  462 

A^Xol  367.  428 

A£X^637 

Aintph-cu  398 

'A^368 

AJbroKpdropts  360 

AbrofioKtiif  28 

A^o/i^Xoc  382 

AWo^l83 

Afrr^X^'  1*  83.  542 

Afrri^xi^M'  23 

A^oiKa294 

A^X^y  392 

'A^«Xcif  34 

'A^A^i  200 

"A^ts  89.  320 


'A^*  'E<rrias  iffx^^^  818. 

511 
*A^«T^p(a  320 

Ipyvma  376 

'Atp^vp  202. 238 
'A^i^yox  464 
"A^Aoirra  408 
*A^p/A^  89 
*A^op/i^f  S/ici}  ib. 
"Aippateroi  Wcf  397 
*A^poa£(na  282 
*A^po9Urunf  18 
'A^poafm  18. 186.  282 

*Hpa466 

*AxaXKhv  fi4\os  348 
*Axapurrias  Blmi  89 
''Ax9cta296 
*AxlXA(ia  283 
*Ai^ni4<rrorov  luanutv  244 


B. 

Biyot  351 

Bci^s,  or  mCx^'  f<U«)ryos 

354 
Botfinr^Xcfiof  187 
Ba(Tiy545 
BoiT^Xia  192 
BafrvXoi  ib. 
B^X»801 
B^Xcm883 
BaXoriT^Toi  495 
BaX/3^320 

B^UXtir  ttymipar  IcpJkr  393 
BaXXirr^t283 
JiAwrm  304 
Barrurr^pcov  506 
B<lpa9poy  93 
B^iJKrrpo)' 283 
Bap^fipofios  538 
BoiriXcMi  283 
Botf'iXf toy  38 
BcMriXciof  0ToJk,  or  wp6s  r^ 

Aiey  34.  35 
BaaiKus  ib. 
BoiriXc^f  36.   37.  65.  70. 

187.289 

Botf'Uuro'a  289 
BeuTKoifia  274 
Bar^p321 
Borpaxtovr  68 
BavicaXar  481 
BavtcoX^cix  ib. 
BavKdKtow  601 
B€i9cw^0WM  3(mi|  88 
B^i9T}Xoi211 
B/i3i}Xoi  r6>m  191 
Bci3(Mcc417 
B«t8icuoi  152 
B€l9ios  ib. 
B«<^Aoirfft  181 
B^Xif  346 


BcXo/Aorrf  k  265 
B^Xof  345 
B«Xo<rrc(<rcti  375 
B«yS(8ffia  283 
B^rSit  ib. 
B^^v  644 
B4^irl44 

Biai«ir,  or  Bias  9Uni  86 
B/iSoo-tf  175 
B((ri8aia303 
B^A0ris  9lKfi  S6 
BKeur^fitof  268 
hKeur^fjdcu'  ib. 
BXavr(u545 
BXavr«uy  ib. 
B<icy206 

r^Xfio<207 

BoJ^368 

Baiv8^/Ma283 

Boffipo/u^p  278.  283.  292. 

294.333 
BoV&7fli0ol368 
B6epoi  193 
Botror  367 
B^Xif  393 
BoXirov  3/ki|  89 
B^fi^of  266 
Bop^ar  10 
Bo^MflUTftol  283 
Borto'Ofuun'^la  273 
BoTTtaW  lopr^283 
Bovdrfttp  154. 176 
Bov^w  216 
BovevTthfiOB 
BovKoXfflor  38 
BovXa(a  60.  290 
BouXoibt  ib. 
Bo^Xctwis  83 
BovXffvrot  &«-b  icud^v  67 
BovXffVT^pia  13 
BouAi^  &iro  «u({^iov  67 
BovX^f  XaxMT  61 
Bouf    648.    I^ao^f    206. 

209 

6  MoXoTTwr  226 

Bo^s287 

Bo6tvwoi  200.  287 

Bov^yia  287 

Bov^yof  70. 287 

BpafiMV  320 

— —  r^  Kofifidiwiff  and 

KvraXaf»fidp€Uf  ib. 
BpajStin-oi  319 
Bpcw(3f  la  283 
Bpai^yia  ib. 

BJmxi'^<'7^a  173 
Bf»^af  192 

BpT^cir  264 

BjcrivoAuvrif  266 

Bpommos  187 

BpoKTCibr  18 

BporoXotT^s  187 

Bp6xM9!i.l^ 

BMTiot  238 


576 

Bttfwl  &wSm^i  189 

'BttfAoy€Ucai  287 

Bttfths  192.  19S 

BMftiis  tSv  Sfl^ica  Oniy  186 

Btf/w^  Tc  Kol  (ikfffa  196 

B«/ioirs  Kol  TtfAwluy  ^vK" 

Xdia  ib. 
B«/if ,  6  M  186 


r. 

Vwehoxos  187 
raX<(|«a284 
TaX^  irpoicorr^v  645 
ToXa^tdiia  284 
rcyti^  284. 456 
Tofiixioi  0col  456.   c^ol^ 

465.  irpoT^Xfia  ib. 
rofA^Xtof  187.  83S 
FofiiiXi^y  8SS.  450 
Ttifwdi  Kkltnii  461 
rc^y  9aUtw  460 
rrffios  449 
rcurr^p  501 

TaarpofuofT^la  270 
Fffuroy  341.  4S4 
Tt\4ovTts  2S 
rffW0Xia  284 
Tty^Xtoi  Otol  S16 

Z6(rtts  ATT 

T€i4$\tos  iifUpa  478 
Ttviaia  284. 441 
FffVcrvAXlf  188.  284 

r^ni28 

TtPijrai  ib. 
rcfMiliPria  284 
r4payos2S6 
TtfHoaSt  289 
rfptfcucTcu2S8 

Viponrrts  146 

rtpou(r(a  ib. 

r^|9^  or  7^^^v  944 

FfMva  146 

F«H><>295 

Fff^i^i^tfr  ib. 

TvpvfMraL  ib, 

rMf/Mrrt/a  278 

rcwp7ol28 

IS^474 

Trtywus  1 

I^/Mu  456 

rijpo3o(ricc<^  486 

I^f  iopr^  285 

TtYYp^f  or  ytYYpohwy  276 

FiyyfWKri  276 

rtyypaff/jhs  ib. 

rtyy^s  ib- 

rc77p^  ib. 

Fd'firOai  ^ic  Stki'ov  528 

TKavKthra  188 
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nui^648 

TrroTcu  262 

rXviMMi268 

TrfiffUHy  or  I6a7trfcr  481 
Tintpifffuna  480 
IVaMTtf  8iica<m}p(ov  70 
ronnrffrcii'221 
Topwicua  278 
FovfrdiVcrtfcu  221 
Tpdfiiutra  489 

diroXcr^WfliS  464 

rpofAfiaTtis  3S.  48 
Fpa/ifurrc^f  87. 404 
Tpetfi/jugrudi  489 
Fpofi/i^  820 
Tpa^  83 

4^v8ofcXcTc{af  75 

rpa/pudi  540 
Fpo^b  ib. 
Tpifoit  ypi^ws  527 
rp<)<r^f  347 
rp2»549 
rpvnhs  479 
r^aXa312 
r^ioy  134 
Ft/Xta^ai'ct  349 
r^Xioy  ib. 
Fv/AKol  t^fvxal  255 
TvfUfeunapx^^  46 
Tvfuwffiaoxoi  ib. 
Tv/ufturnipunf  14 
FvftM»irou8c(a  285 
Fvroiiccfa  &7op^  13 
Fuycuirf  iby  472 
Fvraiicoy^Mi  and  tvwuicoic^- 

(T/Aoi  46. 64.  168. 504 
Fwaucifv,  ywauemytnis  or 

ywautmvWis  470 
rvrj^452 
Xuo-lfWyos  461 


A.  • 

Af8€t285 
AoSovxoi  294 
Aai8aXa285 
A(u8b  ib. 
AcU/Aoycf  188.  202 
Amftov6Ki(feoi  253 
Aalf  218.  285.  614 
AcuraXcis  502 
Aa?rcis  513 
Awrpoi  287 
Aairpbf  518 
LwrviUv9s  502  ^ 
Aa%<0y  188 
Aaicr^Xioi,  273 
AoirrvXloiS  Kpo^tof  537 
AeucrvX/ovs  ^c^>flaKiraf  273 
AarrvXo/iarrtia  271 
AcLcTvXos  328 
AafJMirift$pvro$  170 
Acb'aii,  Sflirdicif,  8ariUci|s420 


Aai'^420 
Aa^285 
AavXls  ib. 
Aa^tftuos  244 
Aii^yijir  AdeiK, 
Ao^ny^Ma  2H85 
Aa^y^^^f286 
Awfifftis  220 
Affi9((rKco^BU,  517 
AfflXi}  331 

vpa^ib* 

*a^la  ib. 

AffiX^of  rpo^  83 
A€tfta\4cu  175 
AffiJwr  and  3«im^501 
Affcm^   Siffufo'ia.  iiyMTidk 

494 
,  ^pcrrpucj^  fvXendk 

ib. 

^(SAnifui  493 

^^iSafidbwrib. 

Ac<«TOKX^opcr  502 
Auirvov,  hifunUnw  24.  #ir- 

eey^ifiowy  or  owm.f4rpm 
493.  evfMipopifr^  ib.  i- 
o^fii9oXoy  ib.  guyijBtXyii 
oi*  ib.  T^  &v^  ovyi3tX$t 
24.  r^  /k  io»iyovib.  or** 
iB^Xiorib. 

AWvrov  vpo^^iOTy  or  «|p^ 
ir»^510 

AffipoSc^nys  244 

AtT&Bai  (TcXirov  438 

AficdSopXM  361 

A«nr£a352 

AcKa^284 

A«uuri4hsS9 

Acirovrc^iy  284 

Afntdnfy  O^fiv,  ieniit^, 
ioraiirat  478 

AfX^br39S 

AfX^lnaSSO 

A«99p4mv  furyigrmif  196 

Ac|ta  apx^  354. 
358.  Tov  macpi/tm  261 

Aff^t^  AcptiHiyMav  ib. 

A((iotNr^  607 

A^is258 

Ac|£oMns  617 

A^as501 

Awp^  &3c0-/Mr  ftAXtf« 
221 

Aw/A^OO 

AccrfUid^piar  268 

A^mrouvi  205 

Affirr^  M  nkdSBi  334.  M 
Scim  ib.  Imii^faiw,  imt- 
oupTOf  3SS.  Tiptfvtf  313. 
388 

Acvr^  rpdhrcfa  510.  Iiv* 
r^poi  rpdhrffoi  ib. 

Acvrfp^nrfiM  211.  437 

Af^n^fS45 

A4xti$m  91919^  MS 
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A^Aia  286 
AriXtiiS  241 
AriKuurrai  ib. 
Arifiap^tov  549 
A-iifiapxoi  38. 41S 
Aiifiapxos  21 
Aiifur4pos  hm^  SI  2 
Arififynip  18().  286 
Ariti'fyrpia  286 
Arifirrrpiiit  24.  334 

A^M<o'  268 
AiuAoBoificu  404 
A^/ioi  24.  :iS.  131 
Ai)/iovo(7rroi  20 
A^MO'  21*  23.  24 
Aif/i^ioft  38.  48 

^^aiS8 

AiifUKrUty  fpyww  iTurrirai 

44 
Anfifrtu  22.  23 
Ai}M<^iica2  82.  179 
A^iS  iwrlxtipof  1 82 
Ai^  dtohs  obfovaeai  218 
AtdfiaSpa  645 
AioSucourfa  46 
AioSifraoias  8£«n}  87 
Aia0^a0ai  485 
A/oira  82 

AiotToy  iwtrp^y^ai  ib. 
Aiommd  72.  81.82 
Aioirpli  23 
AtdicTvp  187 
AtoAAcucT^pioi,  or  jrecr'  ^c 

Tpow^v  SioiTTTrai  82 
AtaXXcurme^  203 
AioAvTol  371 
Au^jLOfrrvpia   74.    76.    87. 

113 
Aiofuurriymffis  176.  287 
AiofitfArrpfifiiyti  iffUpa  77 
Aiof^ycrrur/i^T  402 
Aiarrdrta  286 
Aiapxil  142 
Ai^23 
Ai4i(<r(a286 
Atdffraris  82 
Atav\av8fH{/Mi  320 
AicwAtff  810 
Auvyfl^urta  21 
AiSairiraXcta      <rw^poch!nyt 

494 
AMycu  452 

— ^-^  8iax«poroi^a^   ry 

9iifi^  56 
AiCTTiif  V  452 
AiffSpoi  2G1 
At€ipw6^9voi  530 
AMpaiUH  217 
AitT^Xcia  200.  286 
Adcoi  82 
AUata  410 
Aucaarai  35 
Aucaumithw  69 
AucoffTuc^t  fU0O^  42.  60 

ilnli^.  qf  Gr. 


aIkji  flaay^tnot  74.  75. 
iyofAiov  165.  d<|fi7afifot; 
ib.  KOKoyofdov  166.  fic- 
raXXijri^  128.  r^f  ^wiat 
21.  «^cv8«fuipnjjpifiy  89. 
113.  icafw«0 116.  ^youcbv 
ib.  /A^  oSera  75.  ipffift/ri 
111.  JcoicoTcxi'M'y  113 

AliCTva  287 

AucT^i'Via  ib. 

AiMfvlair  lAfcccy  395 

Ai/idxcu  339 

Amoipla  352 

AifUHptrnis  ib. 

Aii^icXffMi  287 

Aid^ia  ib. 

Aid/iciot  ib. 

AtofUis  ib. 

Aioi^o'ta  35. 09.  &px<>'^*^P<^ 
280.  &fNro8uc&  290.  /^pav- 
pcirta  289.  XiyraiJk  ib.  ftt- 
7(£Xa  il>.  fiixpa  ib.  v^irf 
pa  ib.  nwT^Xiaib.  rpct- 
nipuc^  ib. 

Atovv<ricuc&  17.  90 

AioiOMruucol  rtx^trw  17 

Aiivwroi  17.287 

A(oiroi  403 

Ai^s  tyytXai  202.  /Bovf  290. 
iiu68ioy292 

Auxnifitla  54 

Auxricotipta  290 

Au{<ricovpO(  ib. 

Atoxt^x^vs  iriXtu  6 

AivXdo'ia  146.  wdrra  614 

AnrXcurkltf'cu  358 

AivXairiflur/A^t  ArSpdr  Mrr& 
fffvy^,  or  irarjk  fi^Kos 
360.  Mpfiy  jcor^  X^x^» 
or  KOT^  fidBos  360.  rtfirov 

jcot  ib. 
AtvXoi  348 
AnroSfa  175 
Alxv\oy  6 
Aurncfr  322 
AuTMitw  ib. 
Aifnco/SoXciy  ib. 
AuTKofiSkos  ib. 
AiffKOf  ib.  ^(^  ib. 
A^o-icof  321 
AiffKovs  0dXXtaf  322.  ^tv- 

rciF  ib. 
Ai^aXa77(a  358 
Al^topos  338 
Af^pa  i<ffopiKii  140 
Aupp7t<l>6poi  310 
Af^pOT  507 
Ai^u^f  185 

AiXOTO|Ja  ^^(Xayyof  854 
Aitffas  258 
Alvyfia  300 
Au^icfii'  320 
Au^wy  79 


Awfioffta  70.  74 

Alvits  79 

AoKifuuria  32.  34.  60. 84 

AdXiof  187 

AoXixo9p4^i  319 

A6\txos  ib. 

A<{X»ir  395 

A<^Ta  va^/uvca  400 

AopaTo<p6poi  339 

Aoprfa  280 

A<{pTD5  280.49l 

A^pv  345.  opcfcrby  ib. 

AopvdXarroi  378 

Aopv^pivavov  400 

Aopv^poi  38 

A(krif  485 

AouXc(a  89 

AovXoil9.  30. 139 

AoGreu  485 

Aot;po8<{in}  345 

Aox^  258 

Apfy  204.  206 

Apax^))  547 

Apaxft^r  r^y  ^fjJpas  Xoxc^r 

61 
Ap9iraifrf<p6pot  338 
Aptwcun^pos  Ktaia  400 
Aphtou^v  400 
Apofud/^y  liftap  477 
Ap6fios  319 
AptMfrcia  290 
Auva7c7y  211 
Awrijmjfra  267 
AiNToi^Hrra  ib. 
Avtr^fuw  268 
A^poi  320 
A«8cic(in}  290 
A«S«irah  eucr(a  209 

A«3«nubf  187 

A6fm461 

Amiuiriow  ib. 

AtfpOy  or  8«poSoic^a  83.  f^- 

ica532 
Ampltw  jcriotf  135 
A«ipoy204 
A«poC«y(a  84 
Aii<rM'479 

E. 

*E.  I,  I,  1427 
'E/So/tay^i^s  290 
'Effiofuiw^ai  478 
'E/Sad/Aif  290 
'ErrfP  452 
*Eyyaffrputdrr9a  263 
*E77currpifivO«ft  ib. 
'EyycurptfivOos  288 
*Eyyacrrp7rcu  ib. 
'Eyyrypti^ifihoi  h  rp  'Aicpo« 

vdXci  5 
'EynrwrTari^  390 
''ETicrur^a  438 

4  P 


578 

*Syico(Xi«889 

'Eynpuffat  496 

*ByiicuRAoiro0ia  617 
'^mnra  889 
'Eymnrb  ib. 
*E7x«f»^'M*^  846 

"ET^c^piai,  or  #yx<'^?*''^P'**^ 

440 
'EXarhw  606 
lK8TOy607 
'EMXoi  38t.  894 
*E9fAorral  46 
"Eii^M-f^^orof  633 
l£0iMa411 
''£0yos28 

Biicato  884 

I2d^98.640 

Et\tcr)y  492 

EJXflnr£»^ib« 

El\ffi9i;Ml86.478 

EiX4#vM  474 

ElX»rcf  1S9 

E(m649 

El^ffyffsl80 

£Wu6m81S.861 

EVnyi"  170.  490 

E^ijivia  144 

EHm|861 

lipKTUcai  861 

EJr  eb^pat  f)7«dEf«(r0M  28 

Elf  hcmrr&v  Ofittruf  9Uai  87 

in9  88 
ElcrerYTcA/a  86 
Eltf'oyTcXiot  86.61.  86 
liffirfMW  r^¥  Hhaiif  tit  rh 

Zuccurripiop  76.  t^  Micta 

88 
Eincycoyut  ih, 
"Bitnyvywbs  75 
EltnirfipM  34.  290 

06«uf  69 

EKrvyiXoiy  flinrrqAtff ,  or  ff &r- 

vri)Xi}f  443 
Elffirofin'O^  TcuSct  484 
Eur^dpovrts  46 
E^^Na  88. 183. 184 
*Eic  Mduov  149 
'Eic^pyotl87 
*EiraX^ia  890 
'Exaraia  ib. 

'£mm}/3ffX^t  187.  846 
'Efran}i9^Aof  187 
"EiNCni  rpifwp^s  188 
"Eioctnrs  BcMToy  291 
'Eicflrr^ia  ib. 
'ZKar6fAfiai  131 
'Eicaro/iiScucby  832 
'EKar4^291 
'Eumrififioia  291.  298 
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'Smrr^fnriSor  4 
'Effor^TpXit  181 
'ZKOTOfjupSyta  891 
'Efcccr^y  /S^ctf  209 
'EKvrhp  fiovs  ih. 
'EKOTorrapxia  862 

'EKar^yrapX<x  861 
"EKceros  346 

*Ejci8(UAfiy464 

*Eic8^ia  291 

'Ejni/3<(Xof  187.846 

"EKBttrts  480 

*Eicicci<Teai  79 

*EKKKft<ria  61.  Kvpta  61.  62. 

(T^irXirrof  ib.  ftixp^  166 
*EfrfcXi}0'(ai  166 
*Eiac\rrr96tff6eu  76 
*EirJC0fu6^  Mxpov  421 
*EKKOfdi€ty  422 
''Bicffpn'a  2<pcMi  207 
*ZKXay*7t4\ 
'EicfuryciiN' 604 
"EuMpn^Ca  76. 118 
'Eicir^irciy424.  464 
*Liefnpunra^libs  868 
'Eanr<irrccy  toD  yipov9  488 
'EicdTaTiKoi  268 
''Erraicroi  863 
*Eier€tvtaf  418 
*Efcrt9/yai^  or  iatoriBhai  479 
*E«rp(nral  258 
'Ejc^^iy  422. 
*£ic^p^  ib. 
'Ejc^t/XXo^pifOtti  60 
''EXaia260 
'EXalijy  ar4^wos  181 
'EXaiod^ior  14 
''£X«uoy,  /^offTy  I8ai^,  i^- 

fip6o'toF,  TtBvtiUpw  606 
'EXa^ffiK  896 
*EAo^i3^ia  291 
'ZXaipn$o\ii$v  289.  888 
*EXa^i3^Xoi  188. 291 
"EXo^os  291 
*EXffarpoU02 
'EX^pos  618 
''£Xry<M427 
"EXeyxos  79 
'EXcMTpol  502 
*EXcXcS  868 
*£XcX/(r^aicos  278 
*ZXiycu  296 
'EX^ia  292 
*EX^oXis  876 
*E\fyo<f>6pM  296 
'EXcv9/pia  292 
*EXcueel»  474 
'EXffMrfria  292 
*EXiicfff  642 
'EXX&  232 
'EXXi}iw6/icaf  886 
'ZWrpfoiucatbv  ib. 
'EXXip*oro/Jai.42 
*EXXifroTOfua<(»i  ib. 


'EXXo2282 

'EXXi^29G 

'EXXc^TM  ib. 

*EXX«TUib« 

'EX^^ia  ib. 

'E/iiSdafs  646 

*ZitfidTai  ib. 

'Efifiokii  376 

"^tfioKoy  356.  889 

"^ifiitpa  UpitWt 

'EfiwiXifpot  153 

'E^vX^ia  296 

*EiMroXa2bf  187 

*Efaro\4fua  144 

*£/i«iop/ov  iwifitXtfrai  44 

'E^Topioff'  Irwrdbifs  187 

*EftmiNrr&  636 

''E^iropa  257 

"^Tvpoi  194 

*Eftipa9&r  Kardaraav  ttnr 

88 
'Ey  A^y«?  r^ry  v^  «<Xars 

71 
*E9  pUf  TtKtUf  466 
'EyiHMi^  184 
'Ey  ^pforro^  or  ^iwdtrrw 

71 
*Eir  xp^  icf^cor  168 
'Era7«s211 
"Eiwy^feir  440.  iMr  ib. 
"Emyiiviof  187 
^EwaLrittoi  261 
*Em(Xim  187 
'^apa878 
*Etmn/ii^€a$ai  504 
'Era^iyol  832 
''E»6ci{is85.85 
*Ey8cica79 
*Er84Cm  vlvtirSir 
/EyS^cfftfcu  648 
''Emrlovim^Mi  87 
*En|  ica2  r^  8S4 
*Eviixta(if206 
*Ey0fa0Tijcol  868 
'Ey«d^r890 
'Ey94<n|89 
"EyOoiWiaoTal  858 
*Eivfaicai8fxaffrq|iCk»  882 
*Ewndapowos  461 
*Eivfte(Xflra 
'Ei>rcaTi|p2f  887 
*Eyyi|t^caXM  168 
*Emffl7ai0f  864 
*Ei^ia  ir^yi^AXa  867 
"Ey^SiAf  187 
*Em>ucIov  8(ini  88 
''EvoX^s  286 
*'EyoXfu»f  ib. 
'Eropi^/Mra  400 
^EMMT^xOwr  264 
"EMovoytfor  206 
"Erro^iS  867 
''Errara  686 
'Erriipwpiftti  889 
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'ErvsAfofif  SM 
"EruUxnr  JOT 
'Ejmnrripxi"  1S3 

gi3ST 


"ETlTnoi  166 

'Eriypoipif  414 
'Ero'fH^Ti  4L 

'Exi7p=^  181 


'En^un-fa  ib. 

■EvB/iorlai  138  'EiriS^/ia  296 

•Ei  'Aiip<>Tr)At«.Jt«M^4^  "ETiJia^^ia  40S 

f^™  >  'EriiUio^f I  ^*.J^,>  4S 

'Et  VpVl*  nroluw^rat  'Er.liiiariflfla.  41JS 

•Et«™i4)».lll.aM.IM  ■ETjI.r^rla,  (M  87 

IJi"^  »1  'Eriiup-lBmi  S  lO 


1«i«TH4M 

'EinirroATit  J02 
'EriffToAio^^i  ib. 

'EriBTiwirt  SiH 
'E*iTii»ui  3i3.  IM 
'Eir'.Taiit  351 
•E-rirl^itr  iynJou  I6S 
'EwfTOKU  S!10 


'EfflfiwMI 

'Enlopirloiwra  498.  filO 

twtXUruuim 

■Ef«p<.,«.  SOS 

■EnxipwAtolSSI 

•E£«A<>f^i,  /ifAur^t.  iii- 

'EiiAiAd^  V7»na  4aa. 

■Eir.fVfff.<.<Tk^4^^„ 

Xifit  JS8.    Kara  *^K»"» 

»wir«aib. 

«Hl««ifiJ,«il..  Aicw- 

■E>i«put<(>«SM 

mri  »jSx.*t  ib.  H»c>a<;»> 

raxi  X^xn"'  !'>■  nipoiitoi, 

In^uST" 

'Eir4nwlB.20t 

Kmiiiiii,and  xop*'"  n't- 

■E.ri,(A.»£a-ill<l 

ri  \Jj;o««  ib. 

'E>J^i|PM48) 

149 

■E|««rT«llT 

■lw{iOaipoiW.l79.*i» 

"Efq^HllS 

1wM\ir«  SW 

Tsi.J.T.fxgpSMBn 

•EfiTVSOS 

'Eirv^tAfaTB 

•E{«v«''x»mo 

'EiLiawiti  387 

■E-rW  aiD 

■E{atoi|lta 

'E*.Aapvf[.  35r. 

1—^.544 

■Efoijim  8i*T,  88 

'Eir.Aax'*"-"  SB 

'E*^nfu<  !4. 19.  79.  90      - 

■Ef»X"i'««l™"Ml 

T:»<*«x'"  3«l 

'Eiri^/Aia  454 

'EmrrO.t  W 

■E{^.p««a4M 

TsifuAirral  15.  IM.  ^ 

•Ef.4IB 

XfirlT. 

■Ep»>«T<d49l 

•£»aTirrt  »6e.  ,»ri«A.»- 

'E,M>«>419.49I 

PM,  NtrA..voi.  T^-kw- 

-po<Ttfw41 

■E^MIB7 

)WI,  TrrpdwAH^poi  ib. 

■E*<*i4mi  194 

'EtoSAo  3h3 

'ErifMinaSOT 

IWrtwuib. 

•Eitai,.A.mSU 

•EnM*™'ib. 

■V)4nuib. 

■Br»,i«X«rwUS 

■Ennfc>r814 

■^r^ib. 

'ExiJXj.,  »i  inMa  46S. 

'BrwCua  SM.    Ml.    Mw» 

l^-tuvM* 

40S 

•M 

■S,Mawl94 

'E»«x«'"  ^Oe 

■E»<A».4^ib. 

"Epivnu  tb. 

•t^rnci"-  514 

'EpAwlBH 

•Eirf™rTo.  I3T 

■E,^.»wyii  ib. 

-Kp.T^S04 

•ETix*>rTV«5r40S 

•LwUfMam 

•E^H«» 

■Eitl  StA^vi*.  cl  W  Aifc- 

'E^M.4 

fi.rbiioBrrApisrTa 

■E-tJ-.  »w.  1M 

^C-4;IL^n  ■ 

■Eir)  Ertii  21tl.  S44 

"Ewl  ;ufffl#  omryopi:*  TT 

Vf""'pll^r>"S»     ■ 

'Eitl  flaAAnSiii  eu 

'Epw^tflca 

'Efw^riMlST 

■EriH..e£i,T™fl(o^4M 

"EvlrcifialOr 

"Epuni 

■EpvfUilVa 

Ti.'  OS.  f oifotw  ■p»y- 

■E,-*™»T 

'EviAU^S9S 
'En^dXA«u>  t^ 
■Kri/Uroi  400 
'Ei^Mvt  281 


'Ei-.ffTriTa.   35a.  T*  *»-  -,      -     - 

triar  If/fHi  44.  rfiv  lU-  "tpfi*  191 

Tarib.  'Bp^lOS.MS 

TwT^qi  41.  SS.  St.  98.  'Epfioia  M7 

S9.  140  *E»wn  Ml 

'Enirr^^Mr  iqNrri^  »S 

"EmoYi^Jit  (baia  ib. 


5dO 

'Epiiris  186.  *Ayopaht  224 
in^  Alyiws  viXms  6 

*Zpfuy€S  256 

'Ep/AoO  KXripop  265 

*l^P^oia  281 

'Efxr^dpia  ib. 

*EfU(rfirTo\(S  188 

'Epi^Mf  262 

lE;p«s439 

*^pan-cf  ib. 

*Ep«6T<a  297 

*Ep«rr8ia  ib. 

*Ef  r^i'  fcoidSoy  ifi$dW9w 
282 

''EffOqfia,  ^o^f ,  ia&fiffi$  542 

*Ltnrapfiiin!l  ^iXoyl  355 

*Effir4pifftJM  492 

"EtfTcu  /til'  &7a0p  r^xil  ^^ 

e«  268.  485 

'Ecrrta  186 

'E(rr(f  0^<y  218 

'ZarUua  297 

'E<rr/fl^of  65 

'Zffriia  258 

'EffTuCrflytct  r«y  ^vXwv  46 

'l&ffridrap  502 

'EtfTidr  ib^ 

'Ecrxof'^^s  404 
"EffXOTOJ  l^'hs  852 
'Erofpa  188 
'Efreup€tos  187 

*ETCfN>fui<rxaXoi  27 
'Erepo/A^mif  355 
'£rcfM(<rro;tot  393 
'Ercp^irrofios     Zi/paKstffia 

355 
*Ervfi'waylaB7i<rap  92 
E3  T(£doMAcy  268 
E&ciXoMr(ix  278 
E&ovSpfat  &yi>v  309 
E&ave^f  341 
E&/3ovX^s  526 
E^fiara  220 
E08c(V  417 
E08€iirvos  277 
£&cp/A(as  lycjca  265 
EMt7a  549 
EMuSikcTv  74 
E&^vSticU  ib. 
EM^n  33. 48.  84 
Ehewoi  36 

*EDfn>^Mt^€s  *Ax«uol  343 
Ebttrcua  203 
EJ'X^pas  187 
EdAicv(8cia  297 
Eifftfyi^fs  264.  297 
E&fio\ir(8cu  199 
E^ycurrfipia  418 
E&H  461.  yvfAip^la  ib. 
*Ei)o|oos  Tf>aire{'a  510 
E^&i«eX«^88.  So^Tib. 
E%Kos  227 
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E^rorp/Sai  87.  200 
ElhrpotKT9i  468 
E^v  ifutvop  10 
Ebpoy6fi§ia  298 
E^pos  10 

E^t^Tviay  'A(N^in|#  6 
Ei>pv$ias  187 
ElrpuBuivtov  298 
EJip^icXcia  ib. 
EbpvK\us  253 
EftpvicXciTeu  ib. 
EApv^^W  187 
Ebp6<rr9py9S  ib. 
E&rciSi^i  227 
Etfo-rXoTxi^os  217 
E&rffX9)f  dri^co'fs  48 
Ev^op^pilt  346 
E&4»iliMZK268 
£&j^/i€irff,  trryp  was  lirrw 

A4>f  202. 214 
Ehiprifiia  li52 
E(^p<{n)  526 
£^01220 

E&X^^^'^^^  ^^ 
£d«x<a  492 

E<^8pos  327 

*E^^ias,  or  hrUrrias  187 

*E0cr(u69 

*E^3axoy  14 

*E<|;i7/3«roy  176 

"Etfnifioi  22 

'E^>ir/cur0ai66 

*E4>^7T}(ns  35 

*E4>nnrapxia  356 

*E^irir»a  337 

*^^iinrof  298 

'E^^imjf  149 

*E^pc7ov  ib. 

*E^pc^cty  ib. 

"E^pot  293 

"E^opof  149 

"Efpvyov  Kcuchy  460 

'ExoXkcvo-oto  340 

''Exctv  T^  &y8airo3(i68«tf  4w\ 

•rijy  if'vx^f  rpixBts  27 

'Exei^tr  445 

•Extvos  74 

*Eifa}^(a';i^voil99 

*JE:iipa  277       . 


Z. 

ZaK6pot  202 

Zarpc^€(y  28 

Z^al8 

Zci^  ib. 

ZcS  (TiMruF  266 

ZffOy/ia  408 

Zc^s  186.  365 

Z^^wpof  10 

Z^i  266 

Zflfjiia  89.  181.  300 

Ziiffuas  518 


ZifTfipaSS 

X/ffTlfTtU  4S  - 

Zvyck  389. 894 
Z^7iai394 
Z^toi  321.  389 
ZwytniM 
Zvyhjis  453 
Z^/ia  408 
Zvyoi  ^dKayyos  858 
Zwypa^'a  540 
ZdfUL,  or  f^ar^  842 
S^ficvftara  889 
Zifo^842 
Ziiyrv€r0€u  ib. 
ZMTT^pcr  889 
Z«(rc«pfi28 
Z^wrtia  ib. 


H. 


m  /3ovX^  1^  rwr  «irnuMr(- 

mtST 
'H  8*  iftm^pmm  /uoFnia  2S7 
*H  €ls  Xlffipcua  7 
'H  iv  ic4pt9is  188 
•H  'Effria  7 
'HKcfirMir^Xts2 
'H  BcFudl  7 
^H  1H0I 1^  ftvi^i  618 
«H  r^y,  1^  M  T&r  166.  9 

lir2Tp8ff42S 
*H  rpU  ir£rc,  ^  /d^  r4mf 

518 
'H  rdr  'Ep^toyXi^Mr  7. 
'H  rfir  ici/krrgKaw»  ifau 
— — —  woKtfdmmib 
'HytfMOPta  Zuiaw  i  ylmp  75 
*ii7ff/i^cor  187 
llTeAi^y  865 
'HynrSpia  812 
*H74Tpc«ib. 
'HT^rwp  iy^tpmm  527 
'HAoicircua  208 
'HAojcini  396. 
'HAcior  187 
'HXMJifctr  72 
'HXioiaib. 
'HXicMTolib. 
*H\ios  278 

irayy)^422 
'H/icpo8p^/«Oft  884 
'H/Miacoc  188 
'H/udvpdUcMr  842 
'H^oxfs  862 
'HfuXox^'nit  ib. 
'HfuoXia.  or  ^^i«\M  888 
'HnoxapdSroA  888 
'HpUxot  ib. 
'Hvetreunemtta  258 
^'HpalSO 
*Hpaia  ^98.  806 
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*HpcLeXcia  298 

Xovrpii  605 

'Hpar4K9ia  456 
'Hpfoi  6 
'Hplop  ib. 
'Hp6^ia  290 
'Hfxxrcb^eia  ib. 
*Hpox^a  ib. 
'Hp<^a  181 
'Hpw«f  186. 188 
'Hpouxhs  riftiis  441 
'Hp»h299 
'H^otoTvia  299 
'H^ourri^  23 
*H<paurros  1H6. 299 
'Hiibs  331 


e. 

eoxof  261 

edKdfutu  394 
^aXafiidieu  ib. 
eoXct^oi  389. 399 
BaXafjdrtu  399 
e(iAoviOf3b9.461 
eoAcUroriOf  187 
ea\ta2l8 
eoAAol  221 
eaXAo^^poi  310 
eaX^ta  299.  314 
OoA^iof  H^of  299 
edyaros  92.  183 
Ooyctrov  dfifioKw  4 10 
Sw6yT9s  378 
ea^Xia  22.  35.  99. 299 
eaji7ii\<ci>y  82.    2b3.  299. 

328 
ecEpTiyXot  299 
09arpi{fiv  380 
ecuis,  &i^pl80.&\SJ31 
SffUXios  393 

Bc/AcXioSx^'  1^7 
eff07(<^a  300 

ecol  7cy^Aoi  316.  |ffyuco2 
189.  ohpOMtoi  193.  Top^* 
ypoKTOi  189.  marptpoi  ib. 
x96pioi  193 

ecoiVta290.S00 
.  e«oiyos290 

Oco/iarrc(a251 

Oco/&(b^cif  ib. 

Ofol^ifia  9. 180.300 

Bf ol^yior  300 

BcavyciNTral  253 

Ocoirolia44l 

ecoirp^ia  229 

O<orp<^oi  ib. 

ecbf  268 

Ocovp7o2 199 

0«o6r  Kopiroa  &7iUXfir204 

^0^  Iffyuro^  194 

efo^<U^iaSOO 


Sfpamrart^Mt  ib. 
BtpiffTpwp  545 
Stplitrpov  ib. 

Bcpfi^  Nv/i^oi'  Atfurpjl  506 
Stpfdwf  iopr^  300 
B§poitr6¥os  505 
e«(r/Aoe^at  36.  60.  62. 68. 

95 
ec(r/io2  95.  97 
Btfffihs  97 
Bffffio^optiotf  300 
ef(7>io^oia  95.  99.  tOO 
Swftwpopos  95.  300 
e«jr«>f(rMora  229 
0c(rTpo»rbf  187 
ewffaXuy  ff6<piirita  228 
e^(r^crra229 
ecTol  481 

BtrraX&p  a6^tfffia  228 
Bcwi'  wp^fffivrdrri  235 
ecwp<a211 
0fwp(ic^   42.   XfhM"^^  -12. 

43 

e«ctfpis  211 

0t»po\  100.229.211 
enAiTciv  481 
Oi)Ac(wy  <rtir§tpa  474 
BnpitT§ipa  I8H 
enp^KAffcot  502 
e^pMcr^s  188 
e^cia  8.  302 

OlJOrfftorplT^  8 

89<^0riu  453 

e^fff24.  26 

Blturos  493 

BuurAreu  118 

8i(urfl^s  304 

e/irioi  206 

e\/i3«ty  324 

SirfiaKfiy  417 

Syrrrup  Bpiwrttpa  wpawdp' 

rwvXSS 
Bolpfi  21H 
epApos  389 
Spdpot  ib. 
epiivcd'  428 
ep^KVf  507 
SpffiPtop  l^opxM  427 
0pi}<riccta  lb5 
Bpiat  265 
BpiyKhs  434 
epToy  496 

epi|  &y8pciro3c69iff  27 
ep(»  302 
epSpoi  149 
ep^vof  507 
e^296 
ev(i(3€f201 
e^ii'  204.  206.  208.  ikd- 

error  c  xoiyp  51  •  ^pcerpUa^ 

281 
evrpriJXoi  199 
et/fa  302 
BvKfifiara  444 


e^AAa  309 

BvfUKfi  18 

0vfi(<Via  204 

Bvfudl^uira  200 

6vfua/t«rH^piOF  215 

e^vaia302 

e^os  206 

e^paJV  280 

8vp<^f  344 

Bvptaip6p0i  339 

evpfltfp^r  462 

eucr^a  204.  206 

eucrtdSff  201 

Bvffleu  Swpo^opucol  203 

9u(r(af  wpoa^puPf  or  &ra- 

^^pciy  204 
evrail99 
Bvr^pcf  ib. 
evrtic^257 
Bvriir^f  ifiT9tpoi  497 
ewK0f261 
BttpdKiop  396 
Bwpci(  342.  <rrd(8(0f  ib.  ora- 

rhs  ib.    &AiHrt8«i»r^f    ib. 

Affiri3wrbt  ib.  ^AiStrrVt 

ib. 


I. 


*Iaicxa7c07ot  295 
"loKXos  ib. 
'IiCAc/iDi  427 
*lafAfilt9ip  328 

*Iafi3<K^f  ib. 

lofc^oi  Kol  3<iirrvAoi  328 

*lofi3of  328 

1/9^ios367 

*l$pvKTiip  ib. 

1i9u(  ib. 

*I8a7of  187 

*l8toirp^croi  632 

*l8i«rriical  82.  179 

'Icpa  393.     Ms  295.    f^- 

Aa7|44S.    Svuri)  7.     Iif 

/AorcA^  888 
'Ici>al6 
'l/pwcfft  255 
'I^Mi  201 
'Icpccov  204.  207 
'I(p«:r  199 
'Icpc^«<v  204 
'I<po3i3«br«eaAoi  202 
'Ifpo2  lA«i  531 
*I«po/tarrff{a  857 
'Ifpo/Ai|Wa«29 
'Icpofir^^ioKfff  190 
'Iffp^  6.  198. 804 
*Iffp<»iroi<7r  204 
'Icpoiroiol  201 

'I«p^f  &7^  882.  ydfus  308 
'IfpoKoirfa  257 
'IcpoK^voi  269 
'UpoavXta  83 


S8« 

'UprnfTfei  199 

•ijpo^tooKfi  203 
't9«rriipicy  2M 

1M^aU«S89 


*bMrIaiS20 

"hrfirui  111.  I8T.  134 

'ImnZii  330 
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InXaMl 
Imr^Xtw  H 


•hipU^t  19T 
'Iiqifw4Sa 

IrriS^Ml 

'UooTURkaoi 

Vi>^'  us 
'IftitSSS 

■Wxu  IDS 

InMib. 
'tafiiMxua  ib. 
•U0**xo'  SlI 
laMfiiir  103 

loEiXoiSn 

ImUib. 
'lo^Avr  ib. 
■lax'oifH  188 

t«F(Tt|t  49S 
InroTp^iu  139.  IBS 

'InsyiirMTj  186 
*Iimip;(i:i  35.  3S0 


Irwta  ai.  190.  lU.  SIT 
"Iimn-frfi  ISI 

*I*T»>I8T.tST.  fc«ivx*'< 


'lordrai  TfliwMr  VSi 
1«T(a3ftS 

'lirrii  ib. 

'linw  AUivioi  4TS 

'Inxittti  SOD 

'Irpfa  490 
ItuiUI 
Ivvt  444 
'IXAva/iomla  MO 

11  BtUxc  317.  288 


lt((U«f  156 
KoHirKiii  78 
XdSoi  ib. 


su 

KiAmSaO 
Kikva  380.  4S1 

Xo^fAuUO 
XiUtnrr^  463.  541 
K<U»rpM4aS 

K£k««>S96 
lUfHi{S9S 


KiL'tor,  Kiuvw  . 


rfwrfWrOB.  ir^     X^>  S» 


■IT,  Bordrvv,  A  PoTUM,  J     K. 


ivfnt,  J  (biipot,  J 

ib. 
KdtDUt  to 
Kii«aifMtrllI.418 
Xa«apaaiS 

XoS^HTflit  311 

Kita>fH34 
K«e^^araSS 


'a; 


Koplnu  438 


IS4 

JoawU  24 

'Im>Ti>{£T<u  SS9 

ia»  tAmt  ftHi  Arraif  2G 


Kmmrrefiita  >Iei|  W 

tIv>)7*Xl«B6 
X^M-it  85 
KaA(iei«rS»S 
XoXBoOiaROI 
KoA^  441 
XaMuii3e8 
Xa\Xi*|H&  316 
Xa\Xb[nii479 
KaiXsania  SO) 
KoUdmi^  ib. 
X£Aiir91 


««9  .?J3. 

RopTOvttrq  88 

Kci«i>a30S 

Kopiwrtffir  IfA.WS 
Kopj^iar  39<j 
Kiam  1H7 

Kara  7IMI  484 
KaioPolFdi.  a42 
KBTafialrorTfi  245 
KuToBiUAiir  324 
Xora^JffuraU 
KwaMrw  laS 

Kiitb£oAji  493 
KaTBSJ\uip  ib. 
K<tTS7p(l^i>  5I>3 
Karrypo^  31S 
KttTOiSiiTii!  166 
KflTofnii  341 
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RtUqm 

Ki|pkiS40 

KoUhSIS 

KiiTiuu>uu  isa 

K<h»<(«  4T.    48.  S3.  900. 

KouUi  313 

■KaTtikiliitirea.  330 

801.  300 

KoteIXbviii  SaS 

K^fwriwSai 

KqpiiE4T.  48.SS.6S 

KarorAro,  ST5 

X«»&i368 

K>T«I«THru  ton 

KltaBolMO 

llDAtii  14S 

Kmarema/Jii  (ij 

Krfdp>S36 

XiAAilAif  34S 

KiAvlfiw  St7 

KaAAfwib. 

K.T<idT»«  330 

kW»,wt.:xms 

K.A«iil»a 

KMfimlt)  MS 

K^a^piy^ra  ib. 

K.nv.JS«2H3 

X,m,r*p.<.U 

KoTo^pirro.  339 

KioHi  104 

Kwltn-fiB  ib. 

KdiTOXiipo^ia  34 

KI^«  303 

Kumri^  101 

X»Toll93 

Koraxif^Kn.  S28 

KaraxwfUiTa  S3 

Kirroi^iwi  ay  I 

KnfftirSIS 

Ki»f77i'f  r  4S3 

KAoSti^D.a  3J3 

Kinrli  1*8.  JIS.  145 

XoTfiwAqiTfiu  S2 

KAiUh  hnkwH  331 

Klip...  304 

Xor  V  324 

KXJp«ilBO 

Kop^lOl 

KAt(ir.ii  406 

K^,/iw^.«pfav4S8 

KXtiml  443 

KAn,e«yi,w,9e 

KXf<THMi«i>  338 

KA^rTwB68 

KavcUm 

KK<iS3<ur0w  isa 

KA^UMf  344.  SS8 

Kapufl-AAWf^oilti 

K/.cf«W<41T 

KApUrwlipkrSOS 

KjpL^..  SQU.  409 

K»^iiinitn'piii9 

KAflJrfyM  188 

X.^^340 

Kfc^DTldl.  24 

KXqfnSU 

v.k«Zi\.iTAi€m9.. 

XMHMfian'tEa  £94.806 

Kt\.«rrilt  103 

XXV  M4 

Kfiraitn 

KrtiF"  sau.  sar 

KAqp«wl  33.  81.  199 

K<y^S40 

Rtr^4U 

Kk«n> (03 

KomMfMmlaSn.444 

KXir«i«i»  T3 

K  Jrini  5S« 

KAirriJw«u70 

KOTTO^IUI  SS4 

K«TTTU  IBS 

KAirt"  "■  TO 

KarriSiaib. 

Kryrpiaitu  267 

KA,M(»»  Tl 
KAirrslsai 

K»T™«t<'»il'. 

KAtropti  T3.  60S 

ib. 

KAffiuit  3T0.  Sn.  *vml 

iTO.  8«AA*r«ib. 

634 

Kipa^,  93 

KAf^  470 

KOTTiTulOi 

KifxipX^lt  M3 

KAiVnSOtt 

KorrvrU  ib. 

Ktpit    341.    3S3.      Mb* 

XXf^nV.fM^4fl).    «^ 

KorfAq  I4S 

0«pr<>i4OI 

KMpiSSO 

K/pOT-o  SS4.  SOS.  Gl« 

KAlnuUe 

Katyu  SM.  4S« 

KA<rftii  507 

KMipOmtit^m 

Kipaiytoi  \li7 

KAoiii  00.  181 

Xoipst  380 

K.pSM»lBT.S34 

KXifltfli»Lo,86 

KMp(»|>tM  1S6.  UT 

lent--"" 

K^Am  166 
KfKUhulOO 

KtfoAJi  ■«.  374.    Mmw 

KAuoiiW 

Kpil^r^ib. 

510 

XhhAV«  »I 

Kffa»SOS 

Xntf>a<f  143 

Rp<VA|4T8 

KM^T'ti  346 

KrtaAitin 

Krl<mi43a 

Kp^t»40 

Xitl'I-431 

KW(r<n,  9t« 

K4S«^uib. 

K*T{»94 

Kp-Hip.,    nvi    T»    .vf 

Kivi:i<78 

K<4p<lmr.S49 

»<>«<»  409 

K4n<3Ta 

Kil«gpwS4fl 

K^67 
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Kp.p4.92 

K^ot  S99 

Kiifti-OO 

A«Tfl«(f€U.40»' 

R^n<t  St6 

K«^»>ib. 

A«3.«ib. 

Krvrum 

Awfliii  ib. 

Kpr«k<U8 

KAh»>S04 

Afeflw,  J88 

KfO^Jra.  4SS 

Xxbrlflu'  Ufl^  104 

AfoxfuHO.  178 

liSfMOT 

K.lh».f^>ie4 

AArin"9 

KpifcluuTik  2G0 

KoXanp^w  43.  80 

A»dt312 

^iM4 

K»*wun»)  Ml 

A.vd|*^+«.7B       •■ 

K<i>w»'  D3 

A,»«A«M 

Kp(ff«40 

Kuir«»M 

A.>:d«j»  50S 

KpiHfiTiei- MS 

KwmAiriu  >08 

A<X<"  20'*'  nvpOw  m  - 

KpomTtiib.     . 

Kw4/»]386 

A4«<»  and  Aif&^Hor  641 

Kp^ia  104.  US 

A^IffTi,  1B8 

KpJriot  m 

A*«*.<5I0 

Kpmnioib. 

Ai,^ia.Kcm\%i<t.yJir\h. 

KixfroiUI 

A. 

M,^,or  fl*^..v,  StO      - 

KpiWu  srn 

Aftrtua  305 

XfHH^f  taWp*.  S3T 

Ad.>»iX'Ti»4aO 

A^fil  a89.  H4 

Kpwrrla  140 

Ab«^JwJ44 

Aoifqisas 

38 

Kiwlo  409 

AcUic«  I9S 

Aq{(<VXM  S8 

KTMtforil.. 

Aq{>i  3B 

KAvuh«).T8 

AaAa4Bl 

KtHifuiTpwyai  Is 

Aj^vefor  •dmniM  319 

Ai«<>]MA(i.  375 

A<Wi3u4  Inf  nu  4a»i  B 17 

AlSofuu-rtfa  3T3 

KvayUtta  SIO 

AfB«>335 

K>w<<l>rp*f».  SS9 

A£m477 

Ki«tf>ni<T.<i  304 

Aaf(irrV304 

Aopmipf.  ib. 

A^»  ib. 

Kvfi(p>T,T<,r!,T;Xni4<>« 

A<l^»po,4T0 

Ki.flV'*^'  ib. 

AmIi  tf<?u  SIS 

A//i««S05 

tmaaain  IBB 

AjfviTX  118 

AlflHTftlB  SOS 

AW,,  ISB 

Ai^«M(f4S1 

K^mMO 

Aoptino  S04 

A»ikf990 

KAcAv  »r».u'  617 

AlnidSOS 

Ki«*{T««fin4,iaT««S7 

A^otib. 

Al»i4a7 

AJ4V">  »*■  8T8 

AuiiSQO 

KiXifAOl 

Aa*«p.S78 

Ai««wl  irMti  SOG 
ArrniaaO 

KiAuTiultU 

AaiS*  <4<«ra  M3 

KhUWi  187 

Atf^nrSOS 

AlTpa  S40 

Afx»«  S>4 

K.;u3[<»>  601 

Alt  10 

Ki«^»40 

AfurojJBpTuplou  Jljoj  89 

A^r^i  1S5.  IBl 

Rwii  504 

AturoarpdTiDi'  HS 

AstAwIS 

KwTn*-"18B 

AciiridaicTsi  SbH 

Ag7l«399 

K»T/b>  ib. 

AoYurralSS.  S7.4S.M 

B>*d.Tii(>T>(  480 

AdTDUiryla  87 

A«TWT*,404 

A„r«;rl"48 

Air*.  70 

A«ro»n^4B,48 

A(hM205 

A«<q»3T&in*«^nSlS 

K*«AAb»  501 

AimmfuTTila  371 

K^i<  or 

A^per  421 

A^wft"  a^a 

Xi»IaS2.3>.  /inAiiirla  BI. 

Aofi  239 

AtarrinHl 

Aoh  *iA=74  354 

K«plJ%Up«.  o,  Apur^Urn 

A»»Toi4  lOS 

Ao((<ul8T.M9. 

AtoFTlt  24 

AovtaBiu  iii  i<ifiDv43( 

Ki»f3ani  400 

A™t«xAh  518 

■  Aovrpi  ■HH"A(.a  SM 

A«*r),  Ja«j)i  166 

Anvrpir  440.  Kll. 

K^tna 

Anrli  S49 

Aowp<-pJpo.  4Ul 

KVfKTTol  SIS 

A,-Tto  ib. 

Aovrphy  500 

XvHt  SS5.  r^wriitu  408 
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A§xay90)fm  SST 

iUx«2tt.SM 
AiXMS6t.Sft7 

A^XMvlSd 

AWor  MS.  tV  r^r^r  949. 
401 


risll 
frlipi  ft4§ 

lUxai^  915.  94S 
MiXl«68 

ib. 


McrnA^MiSOC 
UrymXaaKKitmm  989 
Mry^XMdMi  186 


ib. 

AMRtWltt 

A^M<M9as 

AittMltt 

A<km9S7 

A^mvScdLf  71 
AiNW^pTtia  905 
A^498 
AavMpMa996 
Av^i^491 

Avx^vyMrrcui  979 


Ma  To^  S^Sf  M  ^oi^  224 

M«ryi8(f  367 

BUrroMi  S70.  975 

MayyamA  iffymm  975 

Ma7«(M970 

Mi>Mib. 

m4«  94.  495 

Mat^947 


481 

900 

MmifutMTVK^tim  991 
Nai^uutH^  S06 
MoiMltcf  901 
Ma«pjb  tfK^Xif  5.  orwk   18. 

rc^Xif  ft*  1<< 
Mairpal  980.  Wr^  9 

MoAAiStrovf  K^rrcit  959 

llaXAif«s906 

Mib'9ai48I 

M«v9te544 

Mayipt594 

Marrfui999.  951 

M^Urtis  ib.  ib. 

Marrt^/burra  990 

Morruml  8p^999 

Morrtiri^  220.  U  rns  9vri- 

«nr957 

Morruc^  fvrir  997. 199 

Marrtf  252.  269 

M«prvy>(a70 

Mcurri7ifF28 

Mam7of^i996 


M^ysf  Ipm  9i9 

M*»i|512 
Mffa^<y218 
Mttfvvv^iayvi  528 
M«t«7«f7«l  281 
II«IXmi  or  Omi  454 
MciXfx^MTtt  440 
MciA(x<m  i^* 
Mf<Aix«of  2N7 
M<ZHr281 
MAamn  901 
M<X«y«f7b9^ 
McA.af  ^mfths  107.  497 
M^454 
McAfir  345 
VLiXicaai  201.  440 
McXiTTot;ra4il.  496 

McAtTTOVTOA  207 

MfXActMvcx  196 
MfrcAdfia  906 
Mfpdpxii  959 
Mcpopx^<ii  ib. 
M^ib. 
M«^iiA«r  917 
Mi<n|554 
Mffv^oxa  29 
M«9^i|9M 
Mff<rof^iot  900 
H§<nf»4idkiop  919 
MHr^fi^oAMT  ^lAyrffiiir  294 
M4cay  Ixcu"  924 
M^or  ^fu^>  991 
Mwopcuhtu  SOO 
ntcwrroo^Amoi  kfuipm  906 
M«rfvpt«i506 
Mc^(roiToi  198 
Mff<rr^  rhw  ndfMf  517 
Mrra/3oAJ»   958.    ht*  mtfiof 

ib.  dv*  o&^  ib.  im^  T«r 

«t»\<fJ«y  958 
Mrrayfirvm  906 
Mrreryc/rrMs  ib« 
Mcra7«crifM^  919 
Mcrad^pria  511 
Mcrof'ivTpli  519 
Mrrdynrrpor  ib. 
MrriiflTip'c  l{«  74 
MrrcwpoKortlir  395 
Mrroticia  908 
Mrrodrtor  25,  26. 4 1 
M^otxoi  19.  22.  24, 95.90. 

46 


44 
M#rMNr952.99i.98i 

M^  T^rocro  269. 

TM9:}9.«iv«lll 
M^«iv«11l 

iMiy  iwfr»  cfUiW  456 


Mlv««T  fd(X«77M  994 

M4««r458 
Mi|A«r  29«J 
M^f  itfxm^t'^mp  or  Irrtt- 

fUimm  993.  ^MMVTW  Ai- 

Mrrof  ib. 
Mi|pal216 
>«kv471.0Mi^MC 

Htix^u^  9*0 

Miat^^ros  IH7 

Miapal  ^M^Mu  4^0 

Mi«^)9ll 

ICi«pd  n«ra9^ai«  309 

MiArtf(9tMi  9«J6 

MiAr«vdf«M  98«» 

MiftaWiwtt  201 

Mmvia  906 

Miirfbr  SonurriK^  69 

Mur9ii<rc«t  otiw»  3un|  88 

Murr^Air  496 

MitrrvXAmr^  >b. 

MiarvWri  ib. 

Iiirpa541 

Mfrpov  TofOf  ruH^  461 

Mfr^949 

MirvAi|vaa»r  Jopr^  906 
MWi.  116.550 
MroXlOO 
Hrluutra  435 
Mi^l^ai433.435 
Mni^t^M  {VrHpitfTB  92f 
MnfOTpoy  4a2 
Hoy9at6mot  475 
M<j«<uKfft  137 
Moipu  176 
MoixiE7p(a460 
Moixt^a  89 
MoAv93taffs9l9 
MnAvaStMU  if^pM  949 
MoXii^3«;MU^k  979 
MorifiviMCf  r  990 
Mori^pcis  987 
Moi^tvAoK  549 
Mopo^dyoi  277 
M^957 
M<{pm  138. 9K 
M«p<ai309 
MoJuftoA^ior  481 
Mop^A^kif  ib. 
Mop^^<nrff#9flM  ib. 
Mof^^ali*  ib. 
M6poi  300.  320 
.Movrvxta  19 

4  £ 


5S6 


<•• 


AlTlND^Jd'^^  '•<^« 


M9Wvxtow  6 
Mmmtx^  6. 986.  SSS 
ModdTcta  SOUS 
Mowrffiby  Id 
MoiMriid^SSS 

^t\ii  5S6 

MoxAol  404 

M^pof  237 

Mmmu  60t 

Mvic6puu  ib. 

M^A«Mr28 

MSpaSOG 

MiM^^Kwr  Ms  7 

M4My419 

M^yNWToi  2S6 

VLv^hnt  601 

M(}(ria  S06 

Mu(r($y307 

Miwuc^f  (niK^f  293 

Mucrof  268 

M^<rreu  203 

Mu0*Hipia  lUMfHi  292.    fic< 

MuoTiiH^  ctroSos  295 
Mu0To&(icof  Sj^jtfos  293 
Mvartnhv  ^^ 
Mvx^f  406 
MitXf fa  307 


N. 

Nal  M  r^y  224 
No^f  192 

Nao^^AcuKct  201.  203 
Voffrhs  282 

Naiiaf>x<>^  401 
SavKpaptcu  38 
Na^papot  ib. 
Noi/Xof  420 
NadXoxoi  406 
NoMTraO/i^f  ib. 
No^f  TpiiTKaKfios  304 
NaDreu  399 
NaifTpSdcm  44 
Nou^^Aoiccr  403 
filfiptm  avXtfl  537 
N^s  Tt^f«cy/i/Fcu  397 
Nficpi^nrvoy  437 
Ncupo^iorrc^a  270 
NcKvo^ioi^a  ib. 
Nc«^ta  307.  441 
Stfifcuos  187 
Nc/ii«rff<a  307 
Nffttala  ib. 
N«o3afU^tfif  142 
Ncoii'ia  307 
Nco/i^Fta  ib. 
NconToAc/Acia  ib. 
NcoTT^Xc^t  479 
N(i/pa  346 
NtvpSdrra  536 
Nf^eAi7>epcn|f  186 


Nc«icopoi202 

tft^tfxfivios  807 

Ncdr  ffopwrtSf  1 390 

Nff^pta  406 

Nff<^oiicoi  ib. 

N^  ril¥  Kitntttpm  224 

N^  T^jr  if^,  "jA^at  or  «Xrf- 

rarov  ib. 
N^  r^  M  ib. 

N^  Kcvrcpf^ir  ctf  SXa  404 
N^s  386.  ^i/i^pumvoi  392 

ircvT^ctf  387.  rwtplipm 

ib.  rpi^pcirib. 
Ni|Ai]|f8<a  307 
Vumtia  301 
N^  534 
Nn^a  /cp&  205.  (dAa  206 

N^orrcs  523' 

lfly\apos  403 

Ntmi  3.  4  ^1^  MopaOdri  307 

Nuc^pia  883.  'AeiyrSf  307 

Nimn^ioi'  Tfis  iprriit  147 

N<fcu;0w5O4 

No0cta  481 

N<{eot21.S0.481 

No/Ac<s  388 

fiofuf6fiwa  411 

fiSfUfta  ib. 

N^M«>'  187 
VofJutOwla  158 
NofAoeirai  38 
N<(Mot  95.  97.  534 
N^^s96,97.230.534 
NoAM^Acucf  f  37,  38.  310. 

326 
Softo^vXdKiotf  90 
SSrtov  wapii  fiiarou  rffi;(os 

5.  rcfxil  5 
NAtos  10 

NoufA^i'ia  307.  333 
NovfAijndJ'fftF  307 
NovfAiiiriaoTal  ib. 
Nou/i^ytoi  ib. 
fiovfda  550 
Nvrr^  ^iftoAT^f  255.  ^«»- 

wijd^  527 
Nvft^aTCtf^bf  459 
Soft/^vrris  ib. 
Uvfi^&rpia  463 
N^/i^  ib. 

Ni^f8iorA/xos461 
Nvfi^uc^y  3<»/u<£Tioy  ib. 
Sufiil>6Krprroi  251 
Nv/i^o(rr<(Aof  4<J9 
NivyiaiSX 
N6e<raiZ2i 


H. 


Haj/6tNa  307 
e.tvayia  352 


B^«t  466  '-^ 
BmiAoirte  tM.'SM 
Bcn|A^cu990 

Ba^«ffr602 

Btmiri^  581^.  or  Alts  {<»£»» 

ib. 
Bfyoc^f  oT^i^^y  1 10 
Hlnofl87.53n 
Bfrur/102  279' 
B^^  25.  279.  329 
Uwovdpoxoi  593 
B^f529.2arp^'9l« 
Btor^  v^pa  494     - 
B«9t;^  509 
BffOTol  TcE^  4^ 
B/^f92.945 
B^OMT  3ta  T^  4»o{^«v0«  19i 
BiH^Aot  346 
Uidwat  ib. 
B^AoyOl 
B^Aoy    vfrmBr^pcyyor  90. 

T«rpi|/(i^M>r  90 
BvAcnr^9l 
Biwodcta  308.  914 
H^a  14.  yaf^uxB,  puat^ 

400 
B^trroi  14 
BvoTo^^poA  939 


'o  tucvpos  es 

'O  kvorptd^as  994 

*0/A^v66 

'O  t/ivpoo^ttf  ib. 

'O  ^rSifrtpos  rAray  t«S  k- 

poO  191 
'O  M  0mfjL^  994 
•O  M  T^f  rpoHfiit  819 
'O#vlr^0Mipuc^43 
'OMr^oyi^7yMm99 
'Oe€Uf6rwKdB0f9B 

'O  Tpui^os  994 
'O  dmpos  66 
'O/kAio^^  907.  999 
*OPo\hs  76.  549 
*O73<$8ia902 
"OyJoof  ib. 
'Oyiu»<rai  493 
'Oyx*<rr«a  906 
'OSiry^f  187 
*08um261 
'08o2  258.  961 
*OioXiccl  550 
*OMrrn999 
'OSovocol  44 
Ohhs  efffftia  7 
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01  U  yiwovt  100 
Oi9Fy8ciraS7t7l 

02  aMpofkoi  120 
Ol  TttnrapdKOtna  81 
O/  rptiKoma  ib* 

O^crroiSO.  ISO 
0&i|Aia  00.  AOB 
OlKoUimif  ffO)ft 
O^KOd-irovuB^  907 

Oly<a  490 

Olnrh24 

OiVofuun-cfa  259 

O^^/i«Aoi510 

Oly(hrrcu  45.518 

OTvos  409.  Ain»A^trti^«t 
601.  ^^nrr^f  ib.  «fi<d«- 
ros  ib.  MapMinis  600. 
fivf^oflrris  661.  pLvf^imit 
501.  IIp4f4Miot  600.  A«<r- 

K&os,  'P^tof  600. 
Otr^enroySa  206 
OlM»vrra406 
Ohfox^  501 
''Olf  ^par^p  281 
'OS^alt46 
OfxcffOoi  417 
Olx<{ft«roi  ib. 
Otmfiiriuna  961 
O^iOToi  ib. 
Olm¥urriifMV  ib. 
O&wxog^—  ib. 
CMwvoi  ib. 
Owror^Aoi  ib.  • 
OWoir^X«y  Jf;^  ipiOft  260 
'O«ep(3as640 
*OicratTi|pis  831 
^OXtyvwoTtUvrts  619 
'0\K^f  286 
'OXicol|94 
''OA/iot  2)6 
'OXfif  4i»^(awib. 
'OX^nawTor  216 
'OXomirmita  ib. 
'OAikXifpof  200 
'OXo^vyVtoi  427 
^OKviatnow  9 

*OA^^vMi  186 
*O\^Ti0ir  9 
"OMiS^ldO 

224 

'OflO^t^flMM  100 

'OfuyyiXarrM  28 
'Ofioioi  ISO 

S55 

'O^A^^  SOS 


'O^/Ofrpitvt  460 
'Opuemwrpimn  ibw 
'0/io^^o6iZr  S96 
"Ofivo^  294 
'Ofi^2S5 
'OliJ^dkiiToyla  476 
'Ofb^oX&s  214.  S4S.  476 
'Oyff(XiorS12 
*Ow§tpdrmw  tvoKp^rui  264 
*QMipoicph<u  ib. 
*Oyf<fNnr<(\(M  ib. 
'Orcipof  ib. 
*0¥9ipotnc6iwoi  ib. 
*Ovo/4aicA^«p  608 
'Oyo/ufraf  209 
*Oyo/urro/AaKrc(a  271.  27S 
*Oin/xofiayT9ia  271. 
"0^01268.^4^^^601 
'oiWioAff7f  S76 
'Owure69ofios  5.  192 
'OiTMrdoff^n^ny  641 
*Owur$o^a^  S62 
'OrXira>«7o2  S86 
'OrXiTOi  2S.  SS6 
*Ow\tnit  140.  S20 
'OrXiTo3p^/ioi  S20 
'0«T^pia46S 
"0^0^253 
'OpT^Sof  108 
'(V7f«yct2S.118 
"0^710  28 
'OpYuCiViy  204 
*Opyvtail7.651 
*OfyvMt  117 
*Opff<r(^oirot  188 
*Opela  wdKfi  S24.  S54 
"OftBios  600 
*0p6<nraAt}  324 
'Op6oOr4l8 
*Of>eowr0ai  t96 
"OpKta  rifufttp  225 
"Opirtor  187.224.227 
"Oparos    /A^ar  923.    puicfht 

ib. 
'Opft^  406 
"OpifiOi  18.  406 
"Op/iDt  176.  642 
"Opi^cu  260 
'OpiftoeKowuck  261 
*Oprto<riciwiH  ib. 
*Op»iBopuirr%iS  ib. 
*Opyido<ric(frM  ib. 
*Op(ru^r  J86. 
"Opvypia  93 
*Op^«orcA«rral  260 
*OpxWT^s  620 
'OpxWpa  18 
*0<ria411 

*O<riot202.211.2S8 
'OcruirrV  202. 238 
*OaTo3ox««4Sl 
'OffTo^Kcu  ib. 
*O(rroA07<a43O 


*Oirrok4yto9  ib. 

""(XrrpajKa  60.  9f 

*OorpaMurpih$  91 

''Oarpatcoy  91.  480 

"OcrxoiSOS 

*0(rx<M^a  308.  314 

*Ocxoit>6piop  308 

''OrTai268 

Ofryta  540 

OM*  ^  mip^^Vwf  ^^  8<N{ 

OitSlv  Ufi»  277 

*OvK  hreMft$9tiif  A^  Ir  irc- 

p^tiwp^  438 
(Xk  tt^pos  28 
Oi>Aal  206.  213 
OdAo6vrcIy  206 
O^Aoi  217 
Oi>Aox^ai  206.  213 
Ofhriyy^s,  or  othrtyyoi  21 T 
02(irtt  ib. 
O^pa  362.  390 
O^poryol  361.  354 
O&poT^f  352 
Oiipvia  7.  188 
Oipay(3a<186    . 
OdpaW«y<t  186 
Ovpai^s  330 
0^(af  Sdcif  88 
'O^0aAAio2S89 
*0^aA/i^fS91.513 
*0^p^s341 
'Ox<iny  344 
"Oxoyoi'  ib. 
•Ox«rkf  268 
*Oxciv  341 
*0^ir  44 
*0^p6p»i  ib. 
*Oifii9voio}  rp^f  fi^iw  497. 


n. 

nayic^dSuL  308 
nd7«ouwr  x<^  827 
Ilcrycp^ior  14.  176. 323 
Tlaiup  Ti  417 
nai2^  187.  217.  iiifitrriMt 

365.  ^iyki«y  ib.  .        ^ 
Ilcuaycs  217 
flaiarfiViy  ib. 
IlaiSflrytryol  489' 
TlcuScs  Kal  voiSltfwIu  818. 

OifToi,  or  ciffvocffsl  484 
IlaiSor^fUM  164 
TloiSoi'^fios  ib. 
n«i3orp<)3at  489 
Ila/ctv  182 
noM^  187 
naXedmpa  14 
n<£Air323 
naA(a462 
naAAaie^.462 


/. 


•  iNlMD«C:Or< 


naMl«U<lM8 

■n^„^h<vplS.a  JM 

RoXAillSO 

flafianpin&'a  I^t 

n/AT«S3e 

napd<nv«  1^1 

ntAroffTaJ  ib^ 

naXMol  ib.     . 

nJArq  344 

na\TJt3J5 

n<A<ipuai9 

lUviAviAtla  Ml 

Uapiuinlii  in 

nim-"'  497 

n<.fi3»"iT'B  M8 

na(Kw(Tio»  au2 

n.*ir^onM>»i 

na^l^iX'-y  32S 

nupifToi^iUa.  242.  6M 

niu/iaX"'  il). 

nirrxnadi  St7 

n*KTa8\a..   :..<ii«.uto 

n.>raSAot  SOa.  S04 

noHUoasn 

e^,«T.  <H  »U«(V 

IlfjTairooiajunt  35  J 

nortourfoi  4M 

to:,  B^^-i,iH 

nnT^mmoiafpx'"  'I*. 

norfWrop    M7 

nofiamir^/iota  3G5 

TlFHruoiTia^^v^H  St.  4 

ncuSo^iolSlO 

nii^dTa{il3o3,354 

l-.!0.  liS 

nibflvuirSII 

nivariAjuii  .liUl 

ait»woti.iaa 

noiK!$«^«  -1S4 

ntna-AB  30  (t 

nirSMUl 

174.1^  to 

n,rTar\i>  >b. 

naFlkM>lt84 

n(rT»»Tl.i  I3S.3.J 

Iti>>p<.<rM  311 

ni:..j»» 

n.^«K™»,xi-  3ia     . 

norlHirnili. 

napt/tfiotj,  K» 

IlwT1|i[<lrr<VX»  *■ 

nafirraiu  W 

ntiTworroTV  "7 

riling! I  389 

niu^up.i3:i7.4HMa87' 

no^i.  339 

n*m)i[dn<v<M  S87 

n<W«x9 

n^pn-'pi'  3S8 

n.H-t,«ifff<.po,  40) 

non^naUll 

n«p«op<..  ib. 

n.m)M^p  33J 

n<if«<nrai  136 

noxoT^ia  3bs 

TIapein,  I 

ITtiTTjmirrtj  8AT 

n<uiWop<j|3ii 

niv9<n^47l 

n.rt^^,^  ^.ot  M* 

nofu^'B  3 1 1 .  313 

nap«390 

napa^AJlunTa  ■Ji)'< 

T)<v<>x>l  S83 

n..p.,./n,  4-4 

na^W-»i<.^*..?o»Il-|J- 

n^x«  ii)- 

n,piTi).^xV-«4 

<r»Tl 

nil)»x«'  4S9 

nvlxf^fuiT«F,iw^«ri 

nivaw<wrf|14 

^»,8;. 

nopa7«7Jl  Tp(itX«^»  JM 

n<v^ia  130 

n<p.B7»({-«r210 

TtTixirAtuwi  ill.  thrXiv 

nairri.  161 

n(p>fi<iAA(Deu  5<u 

„&'»"-'"'-''■ 

n*rri,.  ib. 

nipuSspiiit  .'i  14 

Tlariacar  04 

n(pI|BA9)fia344 

no^i«o,  (.*B.«  345 

norpoDx^  431.  463 

rifpip^-p-**  7 

nafxUpanl  309 

naTpoix'"  liy 

n^p.Ba'.i,  541 

nopoi^irqi  MK 

narp^  ISB 

nvIJ"ir«f  437 

n<VM<iTa3>>Ai)      75.      ST. 

lUi^^MlSll: 

n.p.!^ia  4S0 

119 

n.p.Jpo^.4  430 

n.pi»w^M  14 

r:.P"rm«l  aas 

napaAlaSS.311 

n/J.\a  &4S 

DdpsXal  US 

n<i0(u'i('>iT>)  170 

n(p.jtti).aA(K'a  34r-  KM 

n»p^apr>,pl:.;i 

n.:pa  SdS 

nf)iii(AiipiTi5««  <»i 

napa^.'nTJ.'.ll 

n<v»<frt  IS 

n'pr^mTiffeHi  21U 

n<vo»-*«ni  fi'^yi  ^=ft* 

n*iff>anlcTiw  1 1 

RcpiomaSo^^  431 

ntlfffiBTB  sui 

mXarmoJ  I8T 

Tltptrtnm  Sl2 

napuy.^AlIM' 

n^Aa»i  206.  209 

HfpErnAoi  33^.301 

n«p~w[.<v^«l>liS 

n^AofopMO 

mp:fi!hdr^ilO 

n>Aap¥.<(!lr  3 

n,AJryo.ib. 

napamnflii'o!  4.1'J 

napaj'u^.rpoi  it>. 

n<;^T«  » 

nv«mur^t&8 

IT<MuU<f  Ml 

nvroTH  55 

napdopoi  3^1 

n/Mcm  9S1 

H.p«rW.TO»' 'l>. 

nto,Kw  346 

n,p„rrfA»,14 

Ilaf«rrr<i<r,u>T..M0 

n.u.i.ud,  xA»».NS 
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n<p<«>Uia  S«k  SM 

IlaXlna  SIS 

np<n.Xf>V<m  W» 

riDArirrulSS 

npiKXirrnXi 

Ofi^wt^wm 

n.^™iij 

HiAikf  Si9 

npoA«>fall9 

nn>n.,;.M.t  W'- 

npD>«(x»ib. 

n<p<rMal  &4a 

HifAii,  Alheat,  1 

Ilprf*«3t.<  IM 

noArrw  19.  SS 

np<w^«a<.»a» 

D*raAjiea 

noXrrulH 

nn-BXttf/iii  ib. 

HuAiiBui-ABi     M 

nrrpoSoAuia  Vr««  fi 

np^u8 

nrrpaPiXo,  ib. 

noAM>.CM4» 

ii«»<.i>ise 

n*T,>^^9Q3 

noWAa^ia  Its 

npJnxr  19S 

n«»rl»«  18 

n-vi^nr..  iii>i^ 

npJ»Ml88 

n-naii-  421 

mx^ia  ITS 

npoi^irwitl. 

n.*£*«.Fsya 

nqirral  111 

II<V»iu»  SBl 

IVo{<H.SM 

nniTT'if  307 

[IsflTfUW  T 

nf>d{m.  I44.in.4ft 

n^iaios 

na/>W»     hWv.     bM 

nix-nsi 

113 

,,^1,1^,  ib.  »T»<>r  ib. 

n(0q<n*a6S 

nJwwf  IBT 

-pflo^,  ,b. 

ni0*(T.'aSt» 

n6wrm»06.20» 

n(wn>ir(u.  .(24 

nurpol  Tic  ix«(«l  *» 

nnmif-tvMt 

niAfaStl 

ii.v«,»r»4u 

517 

n>>ii<a  ib. 

lUfMias 

iCJkaiib. 

nVuM3  . 

[KMMI54* 

IVdr«8<f  196 

n<H(K»t7.M0 

IVf»Aiii»«£rM> 

nXr-i  i7vr«i.SM 

np^»Miio 

Tlinu-SIIS 

TT<.^.,9^v  1140.^18 

IV»<AaiaS.  IH 

n^a^ijm- lo^i\i 

Tloo<,WKaaU 

niTi.p<  41S 

Tl«r.J»i.<4i  23 

nAH>(a  ^iXcryt  364 

nirHhMwSOl 

^(4.TS«X..t«fH,l7.rrf^-r- 

nMiIffu*  B50 

npiicr.p«4« 

••77 

nxuliSio 

np-TVAtfalM 

IVl.ll8-pi7»(f«ftBr7' 

nA«>n«Tdt1GS.lT« 

n(>/g')9>i>  4T  aG^.^ttafd^ 

np«r*y.»">;  ft.^  »r4 

nXifniSM 

nvi  ib.  ib. 

TlfioiAi!..!.!  1 

nA>vH  M*-  »«• 

tVuf-fTX  Hi 

npMi«.atu  SST 

rwitTpa  JUS 

tlpunrda  ib. 

IlfKxrtuXol  «r  r^X<>l  1*6 

lUw-'X'J"  *« 

npwnrTi^iaaa 

HAV*"  333 

ruvi'  ih- 

n^^ri.a.  18 

nA«*(ol50.8T0 

npmiJAuf  461.  410 

VfoBKitutm  »44 

niatiiiia  ftyii^a  Wt 

nAi>«  S-tO.  S>fpinr%  KU. 

nfwSM^BI- 

npfooio,  a2o 

I.4Min»ib.^*l^k.ib. 

IIpWTiT.,!  ss. »               '■ 

np«rr.p.«.a  110 

lUufrValia 

npiw^n'-HiN"  *«M 

tlrMcfnitS;! 

IIisoTiW'r'Ta  116 

npo«xav>'T^/"«ai«-*» 

nrJifib. 

npiSmi  lit 

nwrT^.a2)7 

n<j«ai  i«i>  S19 

npiMwoilSl.  IM.  »! 

npM*«>143T 

nJit.  SM 

ILxMs^t  193.  4T0 

[^A»nrU4 

Il*..i«.    «I«t4w,,    ot 

r5Xr/.33 

tVirafo  *.AiF  »T 

«St«rT(,i3-l  01 

IlfwApalSI 

ni»TA...3l:i.46I 

no.BKo-),;!.  SI  a 

llporftMii  ttxcd  45S 

ni>iKUq<rr<>i)l,l> 

nfwV'*  "'■  >81 

HlwrlSwflai  4*1 

Tlporpi-ynlDiSia 

n«i;w>«l>fa  SIR 

npo.KT.Hr..  517 

nporpi'ryt.o  ib. 

IIstfJtTO 

np«^ft,M»  397 

TlpoTiii-n!  ib. 

nJMu  III 

tlf»7,;mr[a3ia 

n,»*Tr«li  aia 

iifwMfxrrn  an 

noA*uvx«>  >6-  Mr.  MT 

rifwnalsa 

Tlpo*Afcr..  31S 

n<A«U  4.188 

npolf  414 

nf»(i»*<«i».t  407 

<j)o 


. AN^NDeX  OF 


3^4  BU 


iVwrJ'w  OS.  u.  sa,  «. 
an 

Upoipii'nit  10} 

[IpWTIUTflllx'cfaiSIQ 

nparrfiriAllfASlS 

np^   M   E^u   331.    ^ 

RpoTDAix'o  3^4 
npAras  ivyis  ZiS.  SM 
nptn-rwTiiTM  S54 
nparroimfTiri  35/ 

Ilr«a  IW.     ,  .       . 

nWfWTti  149  . 
nrtpiyiiu' 191 

Drvx^i  191 

ntjon^dkr  ».  HO.    30 
■■> 

niiffill  39S 

ii>4Mcv  &»■  Ml 

Ouybrgu 

ndfAoreOt 

nM«Htt  lu.  SOI 

ttiievtbt  riiiat  3S8 
nMiai  144. 1S3 
Mtiat  I8T 
nMvSU 

nuAwmi  it). 

nwmlfav  tb. 

ep^Hoi     B.    8^uu    «. 
ItmvIw  6.  Kfpivwuat'  0. 
Thipoioi  G.  amal  6 
niiWa  4U.  SfiB.  ail 

IIvp  9S.  iMflrm'aOC 
niipal42d 

Wlipyoi  374 

n£p>(ii  S5C 

n^n"*^  trruyiiiren  374 


■p««oJx«.  il>. 

'Po^irufJUDii  4G^ 
'Pii^>£>  JapH)313 

'Pii'iir  -^0 1.  SOD 
'P^pai  IGl 

'Pi^'dniSti  181 
'Plifu  3BS 
'P«3i{tr  rxoioi'  Me 
'PDfi&Ki>hf  ^dXaft  ISB 
'P^ura  S>J4 


1- 

ZoMttaSIS 

aann^tv  370 

3Jrfu344 

Z^'uii406 

3a*Tr)wTJ)t  SS3 

ai*»Ot366.T»#,n«4  ib. 

Ui4aiAaS45 

XarSiXia  ib. 

ZonMfma  307 

aantoi 

v4ei 


Xrfw  Hkh  4U 
acroBtlfl  107 
Xmififrpai  4S 

Sni)4(U 
KrwS(«t8T 

3(T£nuib. 


3<lfiurn346 


3«uriix0*w  W-  314. 
a«XqKu20d 

3(^4ni  aoi.  47a 


ScfAAoiSll 
luMfuarriB  tlj% 

aci#.fQpA>     S8I.     19. 
■14. 133 

XiiAiMib. 
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2fc^u>t  481 

SiruOtiH^  T6<ris  500 
^tKvBurrl  wi€af  ib. 
ZicvBowttuf  ib. 
SxvAa  378 
Sicin-axii  180.  S84 
XcvriAia  349 
2«ci;TaA(8cf  ib. 
SKin-of  384 
IxCipos  501 
2«i^vTai  205 
^Ktnrrucii  523 
Sm^/m  504 
2<iAof  322 

Iwdpyapa  476 
Sircrpat  304 
l,wiyZti»  204.  328 
Sv^Aato}'  434 
IrrXirYXva  215.  217 
2rAcryx*'o<riro*ia  215 
IwKceyxyiinwuot  ib. 
2ri{8ior  193.  244 
2vo9rrai  Aproi^  and  iyKpv^ 

^lai  495 
2iro8bf244 
2irov8a2  205 
2voy8«ibf  328 
SrorSJ^  204.  361 
2v<Jr8vAoi  78 
SroSioSp^/iOi  320 
Sr^toy  319 
JrdSios  au\hf  351 

Sto^m^  S20 
Srcrr^p  549 
2rai^f  92.  345 
Sroi^yNrH^  343 
Srcfpq  388 
2r4fAfxaTa  221 
2T€fjLfutrteuo¥  312 
'Xrr§piH>fidyT€is  258 
IrrtfUfSfuunts  238 
Stc^  341.  ifiiAJ^  542 
Srcforitt^  902 
Xr^^oiroi  93.  IcriKol  OS 
Sr^^oyof  527 
^c^aw^pof  300 
Sr^Am  434 
^r^cuf  369  * 

St^AijSO 
IrjiXtratOO 
SnfAcrcvriic^s  A^yof  ib. 
2Ti|y(aSl4 
^ShyiMMVM  ib. 
2T(7/Mrra  89.  386 
'XrrryfiarUu  29 
SrfywMf  ib. 
2r(xoi  354 
Xrixo/iorrctci  964 
Srfxof  352 

;2Toai2 

StooI  11.  14 
2roixc(oy  502 


^6Xapxos  401 

SroA^  544 

2r<$Aof  389.  MnMcaOV*  407 

Sr^/Att  354. 405 

Sto^^cXb  314 

l^pmjfyla  353 

Srpanryoi  35. 52,  5S.  108. 

350 
Ifrparwf^s  40.  108.  401 
^pmla  359 
2rpaTu^i3ffs  380 
^TparMTUck  49 
2rparoid|pu{  353 
SrparoAo^ta  335 
2rpoyY^\cu  3H0 
SrpoTTvAonurrw  399 
IrfXHpiuos  90.  187 
2rp6<^ov  545 
SrpflifuiTa  337.  508 
Sri^ioi  186 
Srvyl^itAia  314 
2r«M«oi  19 
2^irAjrro<  509.  liurA^iai 

62 
2u7irofu8j^421 
2vyifofii{'tu'  ib. 
"^tryKOfiurHtpta  909.  314 
2virofiayrff(a  973 
XvKo^dmu  81 
2vico^ain'(a  83 
SuAAoxur^f  352 
Ivfifiaicxoi  300 
2<(/i^Aa  906.  369.  Sfiurk 

365.  ^MTura  365 
2u/A^Aa(ov  3£inf  86 
Sv/i^SoA^  493 
^ufifioXifuuoy  493 
2^M/3oAoy  549 
2^fi3«M<M  190 
2vfJkfMxia  301 
2vfifjMxoi  156. 183 
2uftficTp(a  545 

2vA<fMp^  169 
ZvfifwpUu  45,  46 
2l^^vo<^(apxof  509 
2vft,w6ffiow  596 
Sv/MRxr^ov  lif»XM^609.  ^vi- 

fuKtrr^s  519 
tunwirai  509 
Svfi^jp^  493 
Svjui^opff^  357 
SuratTwritfTol  390 
Xwupft^mtP  rvht   if94\' 

imvSf  or  rk  i3A^^ayMi  418 
SvFflKnrur/i^s  356. 373 
2^p8<flryoi502 
2^1X01  41. 47. 97 
2wApoi  261 
SvrtfxciF  324 
Svr^Topoc  36.  47.  77 
ivpOriKOi  87 
Svi^inif  wapafidattn  3uci} 

.86 
2vy9i|fui  365 


i . 


2vr9Mur6rw  491 
tMpawoi  190 
2^r0Mroi  ib. 
Svyour/roi  ib. 
2uroUia  314 
2vM>x)^  fdAoyyof  354 
S^TTvy/Aa  353 

2vpcurouoi«r  l^^rol  314 

S^iyyfff  328 

IvpifiJubs  ib. 

2^yM7(  S67.  537 

tipfiaia  314 

Svf  208 

2^(nn|9m  153  ' 

l^anta  157.  494 

S^HTATU  362 
XiKrrptpLfia  368 
2wrTp€fifAardpxilS  ib.      '    ^ 
2^a7^<br916 
2^07^  ib. 
2^0^323.349 
2JkupurHiyM4W^  14. 989       / 
2^a4po|<ax^a  323  '     '' 

2^0^901  349.  376  ' 

2^ci^yir  349 
2^^o«i3^t  366 
2x<^a<  305 

2x4^1X0  woKtftuck  ITS.  x^ 
pcvTurit  175    •  '^ 

2xurro2  x"'«Mt  169        ' " 
2xo«yto'll2  /^ 

txoofofi^tu  399 
2iiTcifMi  5 
2irr^p  5.  866. 479 
2«r^a  203.  296.  316     '' 
2«^porurTal45.  165         •' 
2«^iwn0<H!ip  944 
2tp^M<rHi|Nor  90 


ii 


ri 
a 

■:i 

Tk  itwh  fuufTMua  t03  ^' 
T  Jk  TttAwcT^yrorgk  906 

ra  3^  ^fi»ri«a  693  '1 

Tk  iic  rpixoSot  940  >^ 

TaA«Anr«r3«906  '' 

Tck  loico^ifi^ra  321  ^ 

n0^9O6 
Tk  Kon^  Atpo^  98t» 
Tck  mrr'  lUrv  ib. 
Tik  fi9XUrwm4a  906 
ra  /i^Aa  999 

Tk  ft:fyt^  iforiXamf  fi^rt  #9* 
Mwa,  ii4rr9  ftifinnt  906^' 
TJk  wptr6vtia  390  1 

TJk  r An^funu  898  * 

Tk  raXt/Mti  497 
n  da^Htmrda  206  ;> 

Tk  ^{rfwa  259  ' - 

T^if«i0T^2O6 
Toiy^ia  316 


592 

Taumphat  tlS 

Toirdf  luurrShf  ib. 
Taicriicol360 
ToXoiSfnyt  S15 

TcfXorroi'  650 
Tdkaffiovpyhs  ^ot  472 
T<£Affioi  427 
TcfXcfiov  i^vxP^fr^pot  tb. 
Tc^iloi  roO  6«ov    ical 

0(»v  42 
—TOW  0«ov   70-    Tfir 

/^Mvy  j^fAdrctv  201 
Toft/ot  403.  riff  9Miid^<rM»ff 

ib.  ruy  orporimrutmy  ib. 

Twy  $fci»pu€&tf  ib. 
Tonmr^piryu  261 
Td(ffiT  S61 
Ta^tetpxoi  S50 
Ta|(af>xo'  613 
Td^u  176..852 

Tapwn'iMapx^  356 
TupovTiyDi  ib. 
Tdpixos  498 
Tc^bs  895 
Ta«^ia3I5.  341 
Tav{p€iiy  315 
Tflw/>oi207.81.5 
Tai;/>oir(JXffia  315 
Tavpov6Kos  ib. 

Td(pos497 

T4y€oi  BdXofioi  470 

T€^i^«pa  481 

T4dpantoi  320 

T*0v0tfi4wov  ikatop  50G 

Tuxofiaxica  178 

Tcfxoroiol  44 

Tcixot  0aXt}ptic^y  6 

TcAo^y  343 

TtXdffxns  355 

TffX€(a  1 87. 0uara  207 

TAcioi  456 

TlXciot  7cC/Mi  187 

TAffioy  Kol  5Aor  205 

TAciof  219.  456.  52H 

T^Ktimeiiifm  456 

T<XcT^21l 

TffA^wt  i\§6$€pot  30 

T^Xti  38.  356 

TcX^s  320.  353.  r^  iryopas 

44 
T<X£yai  41 
Tcju^  198 
T4t»MPos  192.  198 
T«pi98clir  356 
Tipfui  320 
TtpwucipQjmts  187 
T9C(rapdK0Pra  72 
Tco-o-opcunNrr^  315 
T«<ra'af>aico<rr^5  480 
Tercvx^voi  ti/imi'  ^^ptHinv^ 

l<ro04mff    or    lerDXi/yarUrv 

441 
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TtTfoifUpa  198 
TcrfN^TM^a  /3^\i}  347 
Ttr^acfiiplf  331 
TcrpaXoY/a  300 
TtrpAwXfvpof  358 
Ttrpdpxris  352 
Terpopx^f'^  >b. 
Tfrpcu^iaXoTTtipX^t  353 
TcT^fl^aAoTTo^ia  ib. 
Ter/><£<^a\of  341 
Terpd»pot  320 
TcrpwjSoXfiViy  336 
Terp»fi6Kov  $iot  386 
T^i7as  542 
Tirrrtyts  1 
Tf^fiorrtia  273 
TcxyifH;  ftarrfmf  220 
TifXc/A/iViy  427 
TfiXtnlarptcu  ib. 
TV  irp6/4J^oa^  KtfWf  404 

kfitn/ierltaf  60 

Tiipoififvoi  378 

T^s  yirt  o^x*  Avrq^t^s  66 

T^f  trwowrias  ^ffii»v  502 

Ti^ycu  317 

Ti&i}y(8ia  315 

Tifiiifiara  39 

Ti/iirriK^  203 

Tl*  Tp«€  214 

Tirdvia  315 

rrreij  481 

TAiproX/ficia  315 

Tb  &irb  (nrvp{5o9  493 

Tb  l(w  vfp^p<Mimf^Mv  191 

Tb^vU^ov71 

Tb  6<r»  191 

Tb  Kowhy  7 1 

Tb  Mirr^X*'*'  i^' 
Tb  o^oo-Koirticbr  267 
Tb  6fi6<rr€yop  532 
Tb  ^/iorpdirci'oi'  531 
Tb  awur$4yap  222 
Tb  rap^  firip^P  345 
Tb  ^{^  rJ^i'  iunrUa  83 
Tb  awnryoplKov  47 
Tb  TptTipuchy  fiiXos  403 

TolxapX^^  403 

ToTxot  889.  403.  rqt  mbs 

403 
Tocxof  354 

Tofjidpoi,  or  To/wv^  282 
To/Jas  2*i5 
Tbr  Ilffipa/ia  ttawffituf  pM 

4p4ptaf  19 
Toy/a315 
Toi'cia  ib. 
T<^a  $6tia  346 
To(af>(8<a  315 
To|ci;/AaTa  346 
Tobias  187. 
To(uc^  223 
T<{|oy88.846 
Tol^oi  38.  54 
To^pos  187, 186*  846 
Tov  trufiToaUn/  iiwoar^yaty 


or   iHnk6€ir$aif  or   A«-b 
TMT  dcnrymr&^aX^cir  528 
Tobf  3fi^po8oKoSyrar  71 
Tpayfffiara  498 
Tpeyniiarifffihs  510 
Tpdrti'a  510.  {crk,  ^ud^, 

or  A(bf(frlov580 
Tpc^r/^lOf  509 
Tptar^oK6iAOS  513 
TpavfJoifDibs  ib. 
T^Vfia  iK  Tpopolas  83 
Tp<i<>i7(389 
Tpdxi}A>of  396 
Tp^-orrcj  154.  182 
Tpfifutra  389 
Tpftpo6ficvoi  378 
Tp^a  8«x^^pa  333.  voXoiV- 

/iora  65 
TpMurti3es  23 
Tpieuchs  334 
TpuUroFTa  81 
TpfOKT^p  324 
Tpi^ai  ib. 

Tplfiotw,  or  rpifiwyiov  544 
TptydyyifTot  *2\il 
TprfXoMivri  ib. 
TpfyAi}  295 
Tpiykiiyos  291 
Tpiywfov  7 1 
Tpimypocol  330 
Tpiripapxia  46 
Tptfipapxoi  ib. 
Tpvftpapxos  402 
Tpnipa^\ri$  408 
Tptripercu  399 
Tpti}pf)/uoXia  387 
Tpitfpocbi'  ficAos  403 
TpMc^^oAos  187 
TpucAiipia  315 
TpifAop^s  475 
Tpioiirri  291 
Tptod7Tis  188 
Tp«^ta316 
Tplopxos  262 
TptrAor343 
TptTo^f  7 
Tpircu  rpdvifcu  510 
TpiTii    Tp<hr«{'a    511.     rf»' 

ciK(i8i  333.  M  8^ica  834. 

/uciTotWor  338.  Iotiua^pw 

ib. 
Tpiroy4yua.  188 
Tptroi  itdr9p9S  474 
Tpirorart^ia  816 
TpiTOiriiropfs  316.  478 
TpiroTrdrptis  47 Z 
Tplros  {"irybs  354 
Tp<rr^209 
TpiTTvoi  279 

TpiTTi^X^  38 
TpiTTVf  J  38 
Tpirrbf  23.  209 
Tplxop^i  536 
Tp(xtt*<riS  841 
tpii^Xa  42 
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Tpof-fivwy  549 

Tparcua,  rpontoiay    rp6fwma 

3S0 
TpSvcuos  ib. 
Tpowaiovxos  ib. 
Tp6ins  387.  388 
Tp6iroi  394 
Tpoxorfipfs  ib. 
Tpoirod(rdat  ib. 
Tpcx^cia,    BptirrfipMy    $p4ir- 

rpa,  or  Bphrra  487 
Tpo<^ol481 
Tpoifxiyia  31C 
Tpox2>f  91.  339 
TfrtJiravo  37 1 
Tpinrfifiara  389 
Tpuirtmoy  339 
Tpi^(£A.6ta  340 
Tpory(iA.ia  510 
TpijtKTh  498 
Tvfjifitvffou  xocks  440 
Tu/Li/3u(  434 

Tv/Aircu'a,  or  rWava  92 
Tu/Airovi^'cTcu  ib. 
TvjuLxcwoy  ib. 
TiJpj37;316 
Ti/pcrctT  2 
T<^  tjZari  Tfp  ^/AJ)  AoXc/rw  77 


T. 

'roKfyOia  316 

'TaKiK&iyo)3a4»9}s  341 

"TiSpws  8»Kij  29 

'Ti8p(fetif  94 

*T)3p»J  65.  84 

'r&purriKiL  316 

"t&ptffrotiKot  44 

•T7i€(m  207 

'Tyfeia  218 

'rZpayhs  293 

'TSp^of  25 

'TSpta<^poi  25.  310. 

TSpo/Muaeta  259.  270 

'TSp^onrocSa  205 

*T8po^^>MiS16 

'r8po<^i  516 

*r8«p298 

'rirtos  186 

'TM^yoioi  427.  460 

'T/ii^ycr  460 

*T/uV  ib. 

"tixvia  816 

*Tra7iu»yiay   or,    vroir^iai 

rStv  iprrStp  394 
*Tirai0p«y  4S4 
*TraicoKri(rral  880 
•TiriiTTj  584 
''Tirarof  185.  194 
TircKKa^piOt  201 
Tv^rcp^cy  24 
'Tircp  T^f  4(<^v  296 
*TT^pa  896 

Antiq.ofGr. 


'TvfpKfpcoais  355 
'Tircp0aAi77ur<f  855 
'rinjp4<rta  394 
'Tmyprroi  180.  eeoO  199 
Tmjpdrnf  353 
•TirTjperMcol  387 
•T»t770f  217 
•Ttvow  8ot^  256 
'Tirb  rn  (TKtdSt  814 
'TirojSaAActv  454 
Tir(Ji3o\oy  ib. 
*Tir<$7Gua  433 
T-roypatp^  540 
'T»'07pc^ii  ib. 
TiroJerK  545 
Two^nara   ib.  tuutwviKuv 

M$wy  168 
'Tirofw^ra  389 
'T'»<Jicou<rTo»'  506 
'TvoX^cty  545 
*rwofitloyfs  139 
'TwdfiyvaOcu  74 
'Tiroirv^m  twk  iprrSev  394 
'Twoaicfiviov  18 
•Tir<<To|ij  357 
'TTorttprdpioi  186 
'Tir(rrtJir«<rij  540 
•Tiro<^ai  232.  287 
'T«-ox0<{i'u>t  186.  198 
'rxwfioaia  328 
'Tvc^ia  323 
'Ts,  316 
•T<nrX7ry|  820 
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